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PREFACE 


The age of mtionalism represents the first period of universal 
history. What preceded it, was the long era of separate civilizations 
and continenis among which litdc, if any, intercourse or contact 
existed. Only in the eighteenth century, through the simultaneous 
emergence of nationalism, democracy, and industrialism, all three 
closely linked in origin and continuous interaction, an ever-quick- 
ening and ever-widening process of acculturation, economic ex- 
change, and intensification of communication started, so that in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries every importsmt movement 
gained world-wide character. Nationalism, arising in the eighteenth 
century in western Europe, hsis spread into the farthest corners of 
the earth; wherever it has gone, it has shaped human thought and 
society according to its image. The age of nationalism is world- 
wide in its manifestations; though nationalism is only one of the 
determining forces of the age, it is Important and inclusive enough 
to warrant calling the era starting with Rousseau and Herder, with 
the American and French revolutions, the age of nationalism. The 
world history of these one hundred fifty years will be considered 
here from the point of view of the development and implications 
of nationalism. 

Nationalism, industrialism, and democracy, though emerging as 
determining factors in the eighteenth century, have their roots in 
the past. This book deals with the roots of modern nationalism, 
with the long period of incubation from Ancient Times to the out- 
break of the French Revolution. Another book — The Age of Na- 
tionalism'. A Sttidy in the Growth and Fulfillment of m Idea — 
will deal with the rise of nationalism from 1789 to 1832, with its 
growth and spread, siinultsincously with democracy and industrial- 
ism, in the fast expanding world from 1832 to 11^19, and its in- 
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tensificntion and transformation under the conditions of a shrinkingr 
world, conditions resulting fn)ni the very same forces of national- 
ism, industrialism, and democracy. Though it is always risky to ap- 
ply metaphors to history, these three periods from the French Rev- 
olution on may be compared to the morning, the noontide, and 
the evening of tlic hismrical day of nationalism; while the present 
volume deals with its dawn, the early, flickering still uncertain 
lights preceding the day, and with the long niglit, from the point ol 
view of nationalism, which in its dark womb harbored the promise 
of the coming morn. 

The subject of nationalism has fascinated the writer for many 
years. Ho was born in the Habtshiirg Monarchy, a state which 
predated in its idea and structure the age of nationalism, and, as a 
result of this age, became the great laboratory and observation field 
for its conflicts. He grew up in Prague, the vigorous heart of C/cch 
nationalism, an ancient city which had been for centuries the classi- 
cal battleground of Gcrman.vand <Sl:iv.s and where all manifesiations 
of life, old buildings and new inomimcnt.s, folklore and theaters, 
kept past memories ever present and fused them with the siilfcrings 
and triumphs of the living generations. Participation in the /ionist 
student movement and the influence of the nco-roinantic national- 
ism of the German youth before the First World War led him to 
become absorbed in the study of nationalist ideologies. 'I'hc war 
brought him to Asiatic Russia, where contact with Russian civili/a- 
tion and the nationality problems of the tnultirncial empire broad- 
ened his interest in nationalism. After 1920, years in Paris and Lon- 
don were followed by a long residence in Jerusalem and travels in 
the Near East, and the study of the national movements of western 
and southern Asia, their problems and conflicts. The first hook 
which he published in 1922 was entitled Nationaiimms; since that 
time several books have appeared, dealing with dilfcrent aspects of 
nationalism; they can be regarded as what in fact they were, prelim- 
inary studies for the present book; the last chapter of NationalknmSt 
written more than twenty years ago, contained already in outline 
some of the main conclusions of The Idea 0/ ’Natimalmi, They 
were also discussed, for the last ten years, with his students in 
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seminars and courses given, among other institutions of learning, 
at Smith College and Harvard University. These years of inter- 
course witli American academic youth arc the happiest of the many 
years die author has spent in close contact with the subject. 

History as the story of the development of the human mind and 
the ordering of human society is the most fiiscinating intellectual 
discipline; within its range, nationalism has had a unupic appeal for 
the author, because closeness to national movements and sympathy 
with their aspirations had conditioned him to the understanding of 
a phenomenon, in which all the problems of icccnt history and of 
the contemporary world are focused. Many in his generation, liv- 
ing at one of the crucial periods of history, have gained a new tin- 
derstanding of the past and a new perspective on nationalism as a 
result of their experience. This generation has been privileged to 
Jive ItLstory on an unprecedented scale. It has learned — and is learn- 
ing — ^nnich; it has paid for it. “What is the price of experience?” 
Blalcc a.skcd. “Do jnen buy it for a .song, or wisdom for a dance in 
the .street^ No, it is bought witli tlic price of all that a man hath.” 

In this hook the emphasis Is not laid upon events, which arc for 
the most part well known, nor upon the accumulation of complete 
evidence, which would by far exceed the spatial frame of the work, 
hut upon their interpretation and evaluation in the chain of history. 
In the infinite number of occurrences, in the endless complexity of 
the interaction of cau.scs and cfTccts, personalities and conditions, 
passions and accidents, many tendencies and trends can he discerned 
which integrate history into a comprehensible pattern. Nationalism 
Is only one of them. No historical writing can exhaust the fullness 
of life; if it ti'ic.s to follow one of the great trends of development, 
it can do so even less. But if the trend Ls of importance for the age, 
it can illuminate the past, and thereby the present, with the light in 
which most of the pattern may find its meaning and its integration. 
In modern times the pattern transcends all national or geographic 
limitations. A study of nationalism must follow a comparative 
• method, it cannot remain confined to one of its manifestations; 
only the comparison of the dilTcrcnt nationalisms all over the earth 
will enable the student to see what they liavc in common and what 
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Ls pccuHiir to cadi, ami thus allow a just cvaluaLioti. An uiulcrsiand- 
ing of nationalism can be gained only by a worltl history of the age 
of nationalism. 

For the last twenty years more ami more scholars in many coun- 
tries have devoted thenisMjlves lo the study of nationalism. A4.my 
valuable monographs have liccn the result, and the author has used 
most of them, grateful to his fellow workers in the lield. Much 
spadework has been done, much still remains ui lie done. 'I’he pres- 
ent attempt at what is perhaps the first detailed history of national- 
ism ill any language Ls only a link in the chain of efforts, and is 
naturally limited by the present state of research and the under- 
stamling of the author. “The lyf so short, the craft so long to Icrnc.’* 
Others will carry on, amplify, correct, and improve; future genera- 
tions may view the age of nationalism in a different light. I'heir 
viewpoint will be determined by the great war in the midst of 
which this volume is Iwing written, a war which is a consequence 
and climax of the age of nationalism anil whicli c.m be seen as a 
struggle for its meaning. 

During the years of collecting and organi/.ing the material (he 
author has been gcnciotisly helped at various times by grants-in-aid 
from the Social lienee Research (kmneil and the Bureau of Inter- 
national Research of Harvard University and by a fellowship from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial ]*'oimdation, ro all of which 
he feels greatly indebted. Some sections or passages of the book 
have already been used in chapters of Rwolntiovs ami Dictator- 
sbij)!, and World Order m Ilistorhal VcrspecthCf published by the 
Harvard University Press, and in an article in the Journal of the 
History of Ideas. They arc reprinted here by permission. 

The author feels a sense of personal gratitude (o his secretarial 
assistants of the last five years, Virginia Gott (now Mrs. James 
King), Kathleen Sheild (now Mrs. Myron Wright), iMartha L. 
Allis (now Mrs, F. C. Cowan), Wanda Jahlonskl, and Laura Wells 
Oppenheimer (Mrs. Fretlcric J. Oppenheimer); their intelligent in- 
terest in the work and their efficiency have greatly helped toward 
finishing the writing in the midst of an active life of teaching, And 
finally his thanks go out to liis students atul colIeagiic.s, with whom 
he has discussed the facts and problems of nationalism, and from 
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whom lie hns received suggesrions nnd encouragcmciit which have 
had their part in the making of this book. For a Avork of this kind is 
never a monologue — it is an uninterrupted conversation with those 
of the past whose thoughts we study, and with those whose task it 
still is to build the future out of the heritage of the past. And this 
conversation goes on, after the work has keen completed and has be- 
come, itself, part of the past. 


Northampton, MAssAaiusEiTs 
Autumn, 1943 


H. K. 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

The Nature of Nationalism 



Gliick der Zeit. — ^Tn wvci Bc/ichnngcn Jst iinsciu Zcit gliicklicli 
211 prciscn. In l-liiislcht auf die Ver^ttiisevhch gciticsscn wir idle 
Kulturen und dcmi Hcrvoiiiiingiingcn utul niUircii uns mil dcin 
edclstcn Blulc allcr Zeiten, wir Mclicn noch dem Zaiihcr tier 
Gewaken, niis deren Suhosw jcnc gclmrcn wurden, iv.thc 
uni uns voriibergehend ihnen niit Liisl und Scliaiidur tinrcr- 
werfen 2u kdnncn: wahrend friilicrc Kulturen niir sieli scllicr 
211 geniesseii vei'niociitcn und nicht liber sieli liinaussidicn, viclmclir 
wie von ciner weiter odcr enger gcwdlblcii Glockc uberspaniil 
waren, aus wclcher zivar Liclit auf sic hcnibstromte, ditrcli wcieiic 
aber kciii Blick liindui'chdmng. In Hins'iclit auf die ’/.uktmft cr- 
schliesst sick uns 2uni cistcn Male in der Gcseliichtc der uttgclteure 
Weitblick nicnscIiHch'dknmcnischer, die gati/.c bewolinte Krdc 
umspannender Zicle. Zugleidi fiihlcn wir uns der Kiiifie bewussr, 
dicse nene Aufgabc ohne Anmassting seibcr in die I- 1 and nebnicn 
211 diirfen. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, McnschHclies, AlhummischUclyes, II, Taschcn- 
Amgabe, vol. IV, p. 99. 

Happiness of the Age.-— In two respects our age is 10 be ac- 
counted happy. With respect to the past, we cnpiy all cull in cs 
and their productioits, and nurture ourselves on the nohicsi Itlood 
of all periods. We stand sufficiently near to the magic of ihe forces 
from whose womb these jicriotLs arc born to be able in passing to 
submit lo their sjmsU with plcasuic and tenor*, whereas earlier cul- 
tures could only enjoy tlicinsclvcs, and never looked licyond ilicm- 
selvGs, but were rather overarched by n licll of broader or narrower 
dome, through which indeed light streamed down to them, bui 
which their gaze could not pierce. With mpcct to the future, 
there opens out to us for the first time a miglity, comprehensive 
vista 01 human and ecumenic purposes cngiulling the whole in- 
habited globe. Ac the same time, we feel conscious of a power our- 
selves to take this new task in liand without presumption. 

(Niet2schc, Hmnan, AlUTdo-Hmnm, Pt. II [tninsl. Paul V. ColinJ, 
Complete Works, ed. Oscar Levy, vol, VH, p. 95.) 
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Niicionalism ns wc understand it is not older than the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Its first great manifestation was the 
French Revolution, which gave the new niovcnicnt an increased 
dynamic forcc,^ Nationalism had become manifest, however, at the 
end of the eighteenth century almost simultaneously in a number 
of widely separated European countries. Its time in the evolution of 
mankind had arrived, and although die French Revolution was one 
of the most powerful factors in its intensification and spread, this 
did not mark the date of its birth. Like all historical movements, 
nationalism has its roots deep in the past. The conditions which 
made its emergence possible had matured for centuries before they 
converged at its formation. These political, economic, and intellec- 
tual developments took a long time for dicir growth, and proceeded 
at a different pace in the various countries. It is impossible to grade 
them according to their importance or to make one dependent 
upon another. All arc closely interconnected, each reacting upon 
the others; and although their growth can be traced separately, 
their effects and consequences cannot be separated otherwise than 
in die analysis of the schoLir; in life, they are indissolubly inter- 
twined. 

Naiionalism is inconceivable without the ideas of popular sover- 
eignty preceding — without a complete revision of the position of 
ruler and ruled, of cla.sscs and castes. The aspect of the universe 
and of society had to be .secularized with the help of a new natural 
science and of natural law as understood by Grotius and Locke. 
'J'hc traditionalism of economic life had to be broken by the rise 
of the third estate, which was to turn the attention away from the 
royal courts and their civilizadon to the life, language, and arts 
of the people. This new class found itself less hound by tradition 
than the nobility or clergy; it represented a new force striving for 
new things; it was ready to break with the past, flouting tradition 
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ill its opinion even more than it did in reality. In its rise, it claimed 
to represent not only a new class and its interests, l)iit the whole 
people. Where the thinl estate became powerful in the eighteenth 
century — its in Great Britain, in Fnmcc, and in the United Slates — 
nationalism found its expression predominantly, but never exclu- 
sively, in political and cctinomic changes. VVliere, on the other 
hand, the third estsitc was still weak and only in a Itiidding stage 
at the beginning of tlic nineteenth century, as in Gennany, Italy, 
and among the Slavonic jMJoples, narion.tlisni found its expression 
predominantly in the culturiil field. Among these peoples, at the 
bcgintiing it was not so much tite nation-state as the Volks^oist and 
its manifestations in litcnttiirc and folklore, in the mother tongue, 
and in history, which became the center of the attention of nation- 
alism. With the growing strength of the third cstiite, with the po- 
litical and cultural awakening of the masses, in the course of the 
nineteenth century, this cultural nationalism socni turned into the 
desire for the formation of a nation-state. 

The growth of nationalism Is the }n*()cess of itttcgiaiion of the 
masses of the people into a common political form. Natituialwin 
thcrcfotxj presupposes the existence, in fact or as an iilcal, of a 
centralized form of government over a large ami distinct territory. 
This form was created by the ah.soliitc monarchs, who were the 
pacemakers of modern nationalism; the French Revolution in- 
herited and continued the centralizing tendencies of the kings, but 
at the same time it filled the central organization with a new s))irit 
and gave it a power of cohesion unknown before, Nationalism is 
unthinkable before the emergence of the modern state in the period 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Nationalism accepted 
this form, but changed it by animating it with a new feeling of life 
and with a new religious fervor. 

For its composite texture, xxationalism used in its growth some 
of the oldest and most primitive feelings of man, found throughout 
history as important factors in the formation of social groups. 
There is a natural tendency in man — and by “natural tciulcncy” 
we mean a tendency whicli, having been produced by social cir- 
cumstances from time practically immemorial, appears it) us as 
natural — to love liis birthplace or the place of liis childhood so- 
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juurn, its surroundings, its climate, the contours of hills and valleys, 
of rivers and trees. We are all subject to the immense power of 
habitude, and even if in a later stage of development we are at- 
tracted by the unknown and by change, we delight to conic back 
and to be at rest in the rcassuiing sight of the familiar. Man has 
an easily undcr.standahlc preference for hi.s own language as the 
only one which he thoroughly understands and in which he feels at 
home. He prefers native customs and native food to alien ones, 
which appear to him unintelligible and indigestible. Should he 
travel, he will return to his chair and his table ivith a feeling of re- 
laxation and will be elated by the joy of finding himself again at 
home, away from the strain of a sojourn in foreign lands and con- 
tact with foreign peoples. 

Small wonder that he will take pride in his native characteristics, 
and that he will easily believe in tlieir .superiority. As they arc the 
only ones in which civilized people like himself can apparently 
feel at home, are they not the only ones fie for human beings? On 
the other hand, contact with alien men and alien ciustoms, which 
appear to him strange, unfamiliar, and therefore threatening, will 
arouse in him a distrust of everything foreign. This feeling of 
strangeness will again develop in him sentiments of superiority, and 
sometimes even of open hostility. The more primitive men arc, the 
stronger will be their distiTist of strangers, and therefore the 
greater the intensity of their group feeling. Rudyard Kipling, in 
his poem “'riie Stranger,” forcefully expressed this general feeling: 

The Stranger within my gate. 

He may be true or kind. 

But he docs not talk my talk — 

1 cannot feel his mind. 

I see the face and die eyes and the mouth. 

Bur not the soul behind. 

The men of my own stock 
They may do ill or well. 

But they tell the lies [ am wonted to. 

They arc used to the lies 1 tcll^ 
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And wc do not need interpreters 
When we go to buy and sell. 

The Stranger wllhin iny gales, 

He may be evil or good, 

Blit I cannot tell what powers control — 

Wliat rca.sons sway his mood; 

Nor when the (lods of his far-oll’ land 
Aiay repossess Ills blood. 

These feelings have ahvays existed. They do not form national- 
ism; they correspond to certain facts — territory, language, com- 
mon descent — ^which we also find in nationalism. Rut here they 
are entirely transfoniicd, charged with new anti different emotions, 
and embedded in a broader context. I'hcy arc the natural elements 
out of Avhich nationalism is formed; but nationalism is not a natural 
phenomenon, not a product of ‘‘eternal” or ‘‘nainral” laws; it is 
a product of the growth of social and intellectual faciors at a cer- 
tain stage of history. Sonic feeling of nationality, it may he .saiil, 
existed before the birth of modem nationalism — a feeling varying 
in strength and in frequency from rime to time: at .some epocli.s 
almost completely extinguished, at others more or less cleat ly 
discernible. But it was largely unconscious and inarticulate. It diil 
not influence the thought and actions of men in a deep and all- 
pervading way. It found a clciir c\pres.sion only occasionally in 
individuals, and in grQup.s <mly at times of .stress nr provocation. 
It did not determine tlicir aims or actions permanently or in the 
long run. It svas no purpiKseful will welding together all the in- 
dividuals into a unity of emotions, thoughts, and actions.'’ 

Before the age of nationalism, the masses very rarely became 
conscious of the fact that the same language was spoken over a 
large territory. In fact, it was not the same language; several dia- 
lects existed side by side, sometimes ineoinprehensiblc to the man 
of a neighboring province. The spoken language was accepted as 
a natural fact. It was in no way regarded as a political or cultural 
factor, still less as an object of political or cultural .struggle. During 
the Middle Ages, people deduced from the Bible chat the diversity 
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of languages was the result of the sinfulness of man, and God’s 
punishment for the building of the Tower of Babel. Consciousness 
of language was aroused only at times of expeditions and travel 
or in frontier districts. There, the alien character of the group 
speaking the alien language was felt, and many national groups 
were firat recognized as different and named by those of alien 
tongue. The Greek word barbaros (which meant “strange” or 
“foreign,” and in consequence “rude” and “ignorant”) probably 
had its .source in the idea of stammering or inability to speak in a 
comprehensible way — a word akin to the Sanslcrit expression 
barbara, which meant “stammering” or “non-Aryan.” The Slavs 
called the Germans with whom they came into contact memciy 
“the mutes,” people who cannot make them.sclvcs understood. A 
man speaking an incomprehensible tongue seemed outside the pale 
of civilization. But language was accepted by the Slavs and by 
other peoples as a natural fact, not as a cultural inheritance. The 
language in wliieh the treasures of civilization were inherited and 
transferred — ^in medieval Europe as well as in Islam, in India as 
well as in China — ^was generally not tlic language spoken by the 
people: it was a learned language accessible only to the educated 
class. Even if it was not a language of different origin, it was gen- 
erally so archaic and so rich in many purely literary, classical asso- 
ciations that it was understood only by a .small minority. 

Before nationalism, language was very rarely stressed as a fact 
on which the prestige and power of a group depended. Alien lan- 
guages remained until the very recent centuries the languages used 
by official bodies, in the s'cholarly world, or among the upper 
classes. To mention only one fact which stands for a large number, 
tlic Breton estates, which were very jealous of their independence, 
nevertheless spoke French, and in the Act of Union for the De- 
fense of the Liberties of Brittany of 1719 the Breton spokesmen 
did not mention language grievances. The translations of the Bible 
in Protestant countries were not undertaken from any motives of 
nationalism, but purely for the spreading of the true religion. 
Queen hUizabeth had the Bible and the Prayer Book translated 
into Welsh, and divine service held in Welsh, to liberate the Welsh 
from the “ignorance of popery.” With the growth of nationalLsm 
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in the following centuries, still doniinntccl by religion but alrcaily 
harboring the seeds of the new growth, the translations of the 
Bible certainly were effective in musing national feeling anil in 
giving a new iinportaiice to the national language — ^Nvhich through 
the spread of popular education and the wider use of the printing 
press became more and more an element of growing cidtural im- 
portance, At the same time, the language became uniform, oliHtcr- 
ating tlie vernacular dialects or pushing them into the hackground, 
and covering a greater territory as its undisputed domain. 

This large territory became an ohjcct of love to its inhabitants 
as a result of a long and diflicuit process, 'i'his love of the home- 
land, which is regarded as the heart of patriotism, is not a “natural” 
phenomenon, but an artificial priKluct of historical and intellectual 
development. The homeland which a man “naturally” loves is his 
native village or valley or city, a small territory well known in all 
its concrete details, abounding in personal memories, a place in 
which his life was generally lived throughout its whole span. The 
whole territory inhabited by what we should consider today a 
nationality — a territory frequently distinguished l)y great diversity 
of landscape and climate — ^vvas pnictlcally unknown to the average 
man, and could hccumc known only by instruction or iravcl, 
which before die age of nationalism were limited to a very small 
minority. Voltaire, who lived before this age, pointed out that 
“plus cettc patrie devient gnimlc, inoins on Taime, car I’amotir 
partag6 .s’affaiblit. II c,st impossible d’aimer tendrement une famillc 
trop nombrcusc qu*on connalt i\ peine.” 

Nationalism is not, as some scholars under the influence of 
Aristotle suggest,® a harmonious natural growth qualitatively identi- 
pal with the love for family and home. It is frequently assumed 
that man loves in widening circles — his family, his village, his 
tribe or clan, the nation, and finally humanity and the supreme 
good. But love of home and family is n concrete feeling accessible 
to everyone in daily experience, while nationalism, and in an even 
higher degree cosmopolitanism, is a highly complex and originally 
an abstract feeling. It gains the emotional warnuh of concreteness 
only through the effects of an historical development which, liy 
means of education, economic interdependence, and corresponding 
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politiciil nnd socinl institutions, brings nbout the integration of the 
masses and their identification with a body far too great for any 
concrete experience. Nationalism— our identification with the life 
and aspirations of uncounted millions wliom we shall never know, 
with a territory which we shall never visit in its entirety — is quali- 
tatively dilTercnt from the love of family or of homo surroundings. 
It is qualitatively akin to the love of humanity or of the whole 
earth. Both belong to what Nietzsche called (in Thus Spoke Zara- 
thustra) Fcivsteulicbey love of those far away, and which he dis- 
tinguished from the Ndchstenlicbe, love of those near by.* 

Life in a common territory, subject to the same infiucnces of 
nature and, to an important although lesser degree, to the same 
influences of history and legal sy.stems, produces certain common 
attitudes and traits, often called national chai'acter. We find in the 
literature of all peoples throughout history frequent characteriza- 
tions of national groups .such as the Gauls or the Greeks, the Ger- 
mans or the English. Some of thc.se traits seem to persist for a 
long time, and are mentioned by observers in di/fereiu centuries. 
Other traits seem to change under the influence of historical de- 
velopments. There arc known instances of change, within a few 
decades, in what was considered at a certain time the most c.sscntial 
character trait of a nation. In the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the English were considered a nation most inclined 
to revolution and to change, while the French seemed a most stable 
and stolid nation, Voltaire wrote: “The French arc of the opinion, 
that the government of this island Is more tempestuous than the 
sea which siiiTounds it, which indeed is true.” ® One hundred years 
later, just the opposite opinion about the English and the French 
was generally held. The English were llicn, and are today, consid- 
ered — by themselves and others — as a stolid nation, proud in their 
disinclination to violent revolution; while the French were con- 
sidered a people easily given to and delighting in revolutionary 
upheavals. 

A similar clvangc took place in opinion about the Germans. One 
hundreil years ago, they were diought a vciy lovable and most 
impractical people, lit for metaphysics and music nnd poetry but 
unfit for modern industry and business. Now the Germans pro- 
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duce very few, if any, incmphysicians, musicians, or poets of re- 
nown; but on the other hand titcy have l)ecoinc .successful and 
ruthlejss bullies and hard and enicicni nuistcrs in nuKlern industry 
and business. The A^ongols under Crcnjjhis Khan weie warriors 
famous for their belligerence, and brought all Asia anil half of 
Europe under their yoke. In the .siMccnth century, rhrougli ll»c 
adoption of LainaLst Buddhi.sm, their old spirit was completely 
broken and they were turned into peaceful and pious men. Under 
the influence of the Soviet government and its revolutionary prnpa- 
^nda the wild instincts of the race have been reawakened, and a 
new and dilPercnt consciousness has started to animate the Mongol 
people and to break their religious inhibitions. 

The judgments of obsciveiu concerning the character of na- 
tional groups are colored in varying degrees by the political exi- 
gencies of the .situation and the .sentimental attitudes of tliu ob- 
server. Between the extremes — ^vhich may be illustrated by a 
statement of Henry Alorlcy that “in the litcratme of any people 
we perceive untler all contrasts of form produced by varialile 
social inducnces the one national character from first to List,’* and 
the opposite by J. M. llobeitson that “the nation considered as a 
continuous and pcrsonali'Acd organism is in latge measure a mct.i- 
phy.sical dream” — ^wc may accept the position of Sir K rands ( lalton 
that “different aspects of the multifarious character of man re- 
spond to different calls from without, .so tliat the .same individual, 
and much more the same race, may behave very differently at 
different epochs.” “ Men and men’s character arc extremely com- 
plex; the more so, the less primitive men are. 'rhis holds true even 
more of a highly complex group like the nation. An immense 
diversity of individuals goes into making up a nation, and during 
the lifetime of a nation the most diverse influences arc exercised 
upon it, molding and transfoniiing it. For growth and change arc 
the laws under which all historical phenomena fall. 

2 

/Nationalism i.s first and foremast a state of mind, an act of 
consciousness, which since the French Revolution has become 
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more and more common to mankind. TIic mental life of man is 
os much dominated by an ego-consciousness as it Is by a group- 
consciousness. Both are complex states of mind at which we arrive 
through experiences of difTerentiation and opposition, of the ego 
and the surrounding world, of the wc-group and those outside 
the group. The collective or group consciousness can center around 
entirely different groups, of which some have a more permanent 
charactei' — the family, the class, the clan, the caste, the village, 
the sect, the religion, etc. — whereas others are of a more or less 
passing character — schoolmates, a football team, or passengers on 
a ship. In each case, varying with its permanence, this group- 
consciousness will strive towards creating homogeneity within the 
group, a conformity and like-mindedness which will lead to 
and facilitate concerted common action. In that sense, we may 
speak of a group-mind and a group-action. We may speak of a 
Catholic mind and a Catholic action, of an English mind and an 
English action; but wc may also speak of a rural mind or an urban 
mind, and of the action of rural or urban groups. All these groups 
develop their own character. The character of an occupational 
group, such as peasants, .soldiers, civil servants, may be as clearly 
defined and stable as any character of a national group, or even 
more so. Each group creates its own symbols and social conven- 
tions, is dominated by social traditions, which find their expression 
in the public opinion of the group. 

Group-cnn.sciousncss is never exclusive. Men find themselves 
members of different groups at the same time. With the growth 
of the complexity of civilization, the number of groups of which 
men find themselves a part generally increases. These groups arc 
not. fixed. They have changing limits, and they arc of changing 
importance. Within these pluralistic, and sometimes conflicting, 
kinds of group-consciousness there is generally one which is 
recognized by man as the supreme and most important, to which 
therefore, in the ca.se of conflict of group-loyalties, he owes su- 
• prcine loyalty. He identifies himself with the group and its exist- 
ence, frequently not only for the .span of his life, but for the conti- 
nuity of his existence beyond this span. This feeling of solidarity 
between ilie individual and the group may go, at certain times, as 
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far as complete submergence of tlie iiuliviilual in the group. The 
whole education of the members of the group is directed to a 
coninioii nieiibil preparedness for common attiiiides and common 
actions. 

In diirerent periods of hlstoiy, and in clilTcrcnt civili/iuions, we 
find different groups to which this supreme loyally is given. The 
modern period of history, st.irring with the iM’cnch Revolution, is 
characterized by the fact ihat in this pcrioil, and in this period 
alone, the nation demands the supreme loyalty of man, that all men, 
not only certain individuals or claMiCs, are diiiwn into this common 
loyalty, and that all civilizations (wliich up to rliis modern period 
followed their oAvn, and frequently widely different, ways) arc 
now dominated moic and more by this one supreme group-con- 
sciousness, nationalism. 

It is a fact often commented upon that this growth of nationalism 
and of national sectionalisms hap]^>cned at the very time when 
international relations, trade, and communications were developing 
as never before; that local languages were raised to the dignity of 
literary and cultural languages just at the time wlien it seemed 
most desirable to efface all differences of language by the spread 
of world languages, 'fhis view overlooks the fact that that very 
growth of nationalism all over the earth, with its awakening of 
the masses to participation in political and culnirni life, prepared 
the way for the closer cultural contacts of all the civilizations of 
mankind (now for the first time bitmght into a common denomi- 
nator), at the same time separating and uniting them. 

Nationalism as a group-consciousness is therefore a psychologi- 
cal and a sociological fact, but any pstychological or sociological 
explanation is insiiflicicnt. An American psychologist defined a 
nation as “a group of individuals that feels itself one, is ready 
within limits to sacrifice the individual for the group advantage, 
that prospers as a whole, that has groups irf emotions experienced 
as a whole, each of whom rejoices with the advancement and 
sulTers with the losses of the gnmp. , . . Nationality is a mental 
state or community in behavior.” ^ This definition is valid, as far 
as ii goes, not only for the nation, but for any other supreme group 
to which man owes loyalty, and with which he identifies himticlf. 
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Ic is therefore not siifficicnt to distinguish the nationfll group from 
other groups of similar importance and permanence." 

Nationalities arc the product of the historical development of 
society. They are not identical with clans, tribes, or folk-groups — 
bodies of men united by actual or supposed common descent or 
by a common habitat. Ethnographic groups Jike tlicsc existed 
throughout history, from earliest times on, yet they do not form 
nationalities; they arc nothing but “ethnographic material,** out 
of which under certain circumstances a nationality might arise. 
Even if a nationality arises, it may disappear again, absorbed into 
a larger or new nationality. Nationalities are products of the living 
forces of history, and therefore always fluctuating, never rigid.® 
Nationalities are groups of very recent origin and therefore are 
of the utmost complexity. They defy exact definition. Nationality 
is an historical and a political concept, and the words “nation** and 
“nationality** have undergone many changes in meaning. It is only 
in recent history that man has begun to regard itationality as the 
center of his political and cultural activity and life. Nationality is 
therefore nothing absolute, and it is a great mistalcc, responsible 
for most of the extremities of today, to make it an absolute, an 
objective a priori, the source of all politicsd and cultural life. 

Nationality has been raised to an absolute by two fictitious con- 
cepts which have been accepted as having real substance.*® One 
holds that blood or race is the basis of nationality, and that it exists 
eternally and carries with it an unchangeable inheritance; the other 
sees the Volksgeist as an ever-welling source of nationality and 
all its manifestations. These theories offer no real explanation of 
the rise and the role of nationality: they refer us to mytliical pre- 
historical pseudo-realities. Rather, they must be taken as char- 
acteristic elements of thought in the age of nationalism, and arc 
subject themselves to analysis by the historian of nationalism. 

3 

Nationalities conic into existence only when certain objective 
bonds delimit a social group. A nationality generally has several 
of these attributes; very few have all of them. The most usual of 
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them arc common descent, language, territory, poliiicsil entity, 
customs and traditions, and religion. A short discussion will sullicc 
to show that nunc of tlicui is essential to the existence or definition 
of nationality. 

Common descent seemed of great importance to primitive man, 
for whom birth was as great a mystery as death, and therefore was 
.surrounded by legends atul superstitions. Moilern narionalirie.s, 
however, arc mixtures of dilVerent, and sometimes even very 
distant, races'. The great migratory inovcmcnrs of history ami the 
mobility of modem life have led everywhere to an intermingling, 
so that few if any nationalities can at present claim anything ap- 
proaching common descent. 

Tlic importance of language for the foimation and life of a 
nationality was stressed by Ifcrdcr and Kichtc." Hue there arc 
many nationalities who have no language of their own — like the 
Swiss, who speak four different languages, or the Latin American 
nationalities, all of whom speak Spanish or Portuguese, 'I'lic lilng- 
lish-spcnking nations (also the Spanish-speaking) arc partly of 
similar descent; they speak the same language, atul hail until ijuitc 
recently the same historical background, and also traditions and 
customs very much akin to each other; yet they represent diirerent 
nationalities with frcipicntly conllicring aspitations.*’ Another ex- 
ample of the comparative irrelevance of objective criteria for the 
formation and continued existence of .separate nationalities is to be 
found in Norway and Denmark, where the people are of common 
racial stock and speak almost the same language. Nevertheless, 
they consider themselves as two nationalities, and the Norwegians 
set up their own language only ns the result of having become a 
nationality. 

Customs and traditions wcix: first strc.sscd in their importance 
for nationality by Rousseau. Each nation undoubtedly has its 
customs, traditions, and iiistitutiuns; but these often vary greatly 
from locality to locality, smd, on the other hand, tend in our times 
to become standardized all over the world, or at least over large 
areas. Customs and manners nowadays often change with great 
rapidity. 

Religion was the great dominating force before the rise of na- 
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tionalism in modern times. This is true in Western as wcJl as 
Eastern Christianity, in Islam and in India. Tlic dividing lines were 
not drawn according to nationalitic.s, but according to religious 
civilisations. Therefore the rise of nationalities and of nationalism 
was accompanied by transformations in the religious attitude of 
man, and in many ways the growth of nationalities has been helped 
or hindered by the influence of religion. Religious differences 
sometimes divided and weakened nationalities, and even helped 
to create new nationalities, as in the case of the Catholic Croats 
and the Orthodox Serbs. On the other hand, national churches have 
frequently been an important element in helping to arouse nation- 
alism; and when conflicting nationalities were -of different re- 
ligions religion often played a large part in die defense mechanism 
of the weaker nationality, as Catholicism did in Ireland and in 
Prussian Poland. 

The mo,st important outward factor in the formation of nation- 
alities is a common territory, or rather, the state. Political frontiers 
tend to establish nationalities. Many new nationalities, like the 
Canadian, developed entirely because they formed a political and 
geographic entity. Generally we may say, for rca.sons which will 
be considered later, that statehood or nationhood (in the .sense 
of common citizenship under one territorial government) is a con- 
stitutive element in the life of a nationality. The condition of 
statehood need not be present when a nationality originates; but 
in .such a ease (as with the Czechs in the late eighteenth century) 
it Is always the memory of a past state and the aspiration toward 
statehood that characterizes nationalities in the period of nation- 
alism, 

Although .some of these objective factors are of great importance 
for the formation of nationalitie.s, the most essential element Is 
a living and active corporate will. Nationality is formed by the 
decision to form a nationality. Thus the French nationality was 
born of the enthusiastic manifestation of will in 1789. A French 
’ nation, the population of the French kingdom, existed before, as 
did some of the objective conditions necessary for the foundation 
of a nationality. Ihit only the newly aroused consciousness and 
will made thc.se elements active and clfcctivc, fiiscil them into a 
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source of immense ccntriptnl power, and gave them a new im- 
portance and meaning.*" The linglisli and the American nationali- 
ties were constituted by “covcnanis,” by free acts of will, and the 
French Rcvolutioii cvolvctl the picliisciic, as a result of which 
membership in a nationality was determined, not l)y olijectivc char- 
acteristics, blit l)y subjective dcflariiiion. 'The foundation of the 
Swiss nationality was drauiativcd by I'Viedrich Schiller in his IF/7- 
helm Tell according to legendary trail ition into the famous oath 
on the Riitll, “Wir wollon .scin cin cinig Volk von Bnidern.” 
Tliis mythical declaration, “We wish to be one single nation of 
brothers,” was uttered at the birth of every nationality, whether 
this birth happened, after a long pregnancy, in the enthusiasm of 
a revolutionary period, or whether the awakening of the masses 
required many years of ceaseless ])rop.iganda. Nationalities as 
“ethnographic material,” as “pragmatic” and accidental factors in 
history, existed for a very long timcj but only through the awaken- 
ing of national consciousness have they become volitional and 
“absolute” factors in history. The extensive use of tlic word “na- 
tionality” must not blind us to the fact that tlic lack of this volun- 
taristic element makes what arc sometimes called nationaliiies of 
the period before the rise of modern nationalism fuiulamcnrally 
different from nationalities of the present rime. 'I'o base nationality 
upon “objective” factors like race implies a return to primitive 
tribalism. In modem times it has been tlie power of an idea, not the 
call of blood, that has constituted and molded nationaIitic.s. 

Nationalities arc created out of ethnographic and political ele- 
ments when nationalism breathes life into the form built by pre- 
ceding centuries. Thus nationalism and nationality are closely in- 
terrelated.*" Nationalism is a state of mind, permeating the large 
majority of a people and claiming to permeate all its members; it 
recognizes the nation-state ns the ideal form of political organiza- 
tion and the nationality as the source of all creative cultural energy 
and of econoinic well-being. The supreme loyalty of man is there- 
fore due to his nationality, as his own life is siqiposcdly rooted in 
and made possible by its welfare. A short discussion of the com- 
ponents of this definition will help to clarify the issues involved, 

A state of mind of the large majority of the people: Fven before 
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the age of nationalism, \vc find individuals who profess sentiments 
akin to nntionnlisni. But these sentiments are confined to indi- 
viduals; the masses never feel their own life — culturally', politi- 
cally, or economically — dependent upon the fate of the national 
group. Periods of oppression or danger from the outside may 
arouse a feeling of nationalism in the masses, as it happened in 
Greece during the Persian wars or in France in the Hundred 
Years* War. But these sentiments pass quickly. As a rule, wars 
before the French Revolution did not arouse a deep national senti- 
ment. In religious and dynastic wars, Germans fought against 
Germans, and Italians against Italians, without any realization of 
the “fratricidal” nature of the act. Soldiers and civilians entered 
the service of “foreign” rulers and served them often with a 
loyalty and faithfulness which proved die absence of any national 
.sentiment. 

The nation-state as the ideal form of political organization; 
That political boundaries should coincide with ethnographic or 
linguistic frontiers is a demand of recent times. Formerly, the city 
or the fief or a multilingual state held together by dynastic tics 
was the accepted form of political organization and frequently was 
regarded as the “mmiral” or ideal form. At other periods the 
educated classes as well as the ma-sses believed in the ideal of a 
universal world-state, although on account of the technical and 
geographic conditions tins ideal never approached realization. 

The nationality as the source of cultural life; During most of 
historical time, religion was regarded as the true source of cultural 
life. Man was thought to become creative by his profound ini- 
nicnsion in religious tradition and by his abandonment in the 
divine fountainhead of all being. At odicr times, man’s education 
was .steeped in the civilization of a class which spread beyond all 
national boundaries, like the civilization of knighthood in medieval 
Europe or of the French court in the sevciitcenth and eighteenth 
ccnturic.s. During and after the Renaissance, man’s education was 
rooted in the soil of classical civilization. Education and learning, 
the formation of man’s mind and character, were not bound by 
any national limits. 

The nationality as a .source of economic well-being; This phavsc 
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of nationalism, as well as the jwlitieal, was prepared hy the period 
of absolute monarchy, with irs niorcimtilisni. Hut niercantilisin 
never became more tlimi a scheme imposed from above, trying to 
achieve a national unity which it in leality never approached; 
continuing in many ways the medieval confusion and tlisruption 
of economic life and leaving provinces, cities, attd villages as centers 
of production. The purpose of mercantilism was to strengthen 
tile state and its power in intcrnarional politics, ‘I'lic syMcm fol- 
lowing mercantilism, in (lie pcrioil of lahscz /iwVc, had as its aim 
the promotion of individual welfare. I'iconomic nationalism 
brought about a nco-ntcrcantilism, lillitig with life, as had been the 
ease Avith the centralized state, the form erected by the inonarchs. 
Ic is a much younger development than political or cultural na- 
donalisni, and ic holds that the well-being of the individual can 
be achieved and secured only by the economic power of the na- 
tion. The close political and cultural iiiuntificaiiun of the indi- 
vidual with his nationality, which took place at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nincteenih century, extended 
to the economic field only during the latter p.irt of the nineieenrli 
century. 

The supreme loyalty due to the naiionaliry: 'I'he Ausirian 
Monarchy was gencnilly accepted as long as man’s supreme hiyahy 
was due to die legitimate king; its existence hecatuc precarious with 
the shift of loyally from the dy misty to the nationality. Only a 
very few centuries ago, man’s loyalty was due to his church or 
religion; a heretic put himself beyond die pale of society as a 
“traitor” to his nation docs today. 'I'lie /i.\ation of man’s supreme 
loyalty upon his nationality marks the beginning of die age of 
nacionalisin. 

4 

Nationalism is a state of mind. The process of history can lie 
analyzed as a succession of changes in communal psychology, in 
the attitude of msui toward all manifestations of uidividnal and 
social life. Such factors as language, territory, traditions — such 
sentiments as attachment to the native soil, ihc Ilehm, and to 
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one’s kin and kind~-assiinic different positions in the scale of 
values as connnunal psychology changes. Nationalism is an idea, 
an idce-forcc, which fills man’s brain and heart with new thoughts 
and new sentiments, and drives him to translate his consciousness 
into deeds of organized action. Nationality is therefore not only a 
group held together and animated by common consciousness; but 
it is also a group seeking to find its expression in what it regards 
as the highest form of organized activity, a sovereign state. As long 
ns a nationality is not able to attain tliis consummation, it satisfies 
itself with some form of autonomy or pre-state organization, 
which, however, always tends at a given moment, the moment of 
“liberation,” to develop into a sovereign state. Nationalism de- 
mands the nation-state; the creation of the nation-state strengthens 
nationalism. Here, as elsewhere in history, we find a continuous 
interdependence and interaction. 

“Nationality is a state of mind corresponding to a political 
fact,” “ or striving to correspond to a political fact. This definition 
reflects the genesis of nationalism and of modern nationality, which 
was born in the fusion of a certain state of mind with a given 
political form. The state of mind, the idea of nationalism, imbued 
the form with a new content and meaning; the form provided the 
idea with implements for the organized expression of its manifesta- 
tiuns and aspirations. Both the idea and the form of nationalism 
were developed before the age of nationalism. The idea goes back 
to the ancient Hebrews and Greeks, and was revived in Europe 
at the time of the Renaissance and the Reformation. During the 
period of the Renaissance, the literati rediscovered Greco-Roman 
patriotism; but this new attitude never penetrated to the masses, 
and its secularism was soon swept away by the retheologization 
of Europe through the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 
But the Reformation, especially in its Calvinistic form, revived 
the nationalism of the Old Tc.stament. Under the favorable cir- 
cumstances which had developed in England, a new national con- 
sciousness of the English as the godly people penetrated the whole 
nation in the revolution of the .seventeenth century. Meanwhile in 
Western Europe a new political power — that of the absolute kings 
• — ^liad developed a new political form, the modern centralized 
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sovereign state; and this became the political form into which, 
during the French Revolution, the idea of nationalism was in- 
fused, filling it with a consciousness in which all citizens could 
share, and making possible the political and cultural integration of 
the masses into the nation. With the advent of nationalism, the 
masses were no longer in the nation, but of the nation. 'Pliey iilcnti- 
fied themselves with the nation, civilization with national civili/a- 
tion, their life and survival with the life and survival of the 
nationality. Nationalism thenceforward dominated the impulses and 
attitudes of the masses, and at the same time served as the justifica- 
tion for the authority of the state and the legitimation of its use of 
force, both against its own citizens and against other states. 

Sovereignty has a twofold significance. One aspect deals with 
the relations of the state to its citizens, the other with the relations 
between states. Similarly, the sentiment of nationalism is double- 
faced. Intranationally, it leads to a lively sympathy with all fellow 
members within the nationality; internationally, it finds its ex- 
pression in indifrcrcncc to or distriust and hate of fellow men out- 
side the national orbit. In intranational relations, men are guided 
not only by supposedly pennanent common interests, but also by 
sentiments of sympathy, devotion, and even self-sacrifice. In inicr- 
national relations, they are guided by the supposed lack of perma- 
nent common interests among different states, and by sentiments 
which vary from conipictc indilfcrcncc to the most bitter an- 
tipathy, and arc subject to sndft changes within that range. Na- 
tionality, which is nothing but a fnignicnt of humanity, tends to 
set itself up as the whole. Generally this ultimate conclusion is 
not drawn, because ideas predating the age of nationalism con- 
tinue to exercise their influence. These ideas form tlic essence of 
Western civilization — of Christianity as well as of enlightened 
rationalism; the faith in the oneness of humanity and the ultimate 
value of the individual. Only fascism, the uncompromising enemy 
of Western civilization, has pushed nationalism to its very limit, 
to a totalitarian nationalism, in which humanity and the individual 
disappear and nothing remains hut the nationality, which has 
become the one and the whole. 
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Important periods of history are characterized by the circum- 
ference within which the sympathy of man extends. These limits 
arc neither fixed iwjr permanent, and changes in them arc accom- 
panied by great crises in history. In the A4iddle Ages, the people 
of the lie de France felt a violent antipathy and contempt for the 
people of Aquitaine or of Burgundy. A very short time ago, a 
similar feeling existed in F.gypt between the Mohammedans and 
the native Christians, the Copts. In ancient times, the Athenians 
hated and despised the Spartans. Almost unscalable barriers sepa- 
rated members of rival religious sects within a community. In 
China, until very recently, the family set the limit of sympathy, 
and very little if any loyalty and devotion were left for the nation 
or larger social group. 

Beginning with the nineteenth century in the Western world, 
and with the twentieth century in the Orient, the circumference 
was set by the nvuionallty. These chai^gcs involved in many cases 
the establishment of new dividing lines. This grouping of men 
into new forms of organization, their integration around new 
.symbols, gained a momentum unknown in former days. The rapid 
growth of population, the spread of education, die increased iii- 
fiucncc of the masses, the new techniques developed for informa- 
tion and propaganda, gave the new feeling of nationality a perma- 
nent intensity which soon made it appear as the expression of 
.something “natural,” of something which had always existed and 
would always exist. But the circumference of sympathy need not 
remain forever drawn as it is today, With the transformation of 
.social and economic life, with the growing interdependence of all 
nationalities on a shrinking earth, with a new direction to educa- 
tion, the circumference may widen to include supranational areas 
of common interest and common sympathy. 

Such an extension of solidarity, should it come, will arise only 
■ as the result of a struggle of unprecedented dimensions. For na- 
tionalism represents “vested interests,” not only political and ca>- 
nomio but also intellectual and emotional, of an intensity and 
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extent shown by no previous idea. In the face of the omnipotence 
of nationality, humanity seems a distant idea, a pale theory or a 
poetic dream, through which the red blood of life docs not pulsate. 
And .so It IS. But at one time in history the French or tl,e CIcrman 
nation was also nothing more than a ilisram idea. Historical forces 
amid great struggles and convulsions lasting for a long time,’ 
jought these idcsis to life. An oigamV.inion of manlfind was a 
eighteenth century; rhe stage of development of 
state and economy, of tcchniiiuc and comiminication, was then in 
no way adequate to the task. It is dilfcrcnt toilay. At present 
nationalism-^t its beginning a great inspiration, widening and 
deepening the understanding of man, the feeling of solidarity, the 
a«o„omous dignity of the ma..scs^eems unaldc to cope, militi- 
caHy and emotionally, with the new situation. Once it increased 

jecfe them to the exigencies of its continued existence, which seems 
no longer justihed. Once it was a great force of life, spurring oil 

S'.” h“''‘ -'S'" V"' 

Neither the German nor the French nation is an entity nre- 

nlT ‘■1’“ American nation is. 'I'hey 

all, as well as the national consciousness which animates thenr 
were f^med by historical force.s.'' The growth of IhrCerZ’ 
ational con8ciousnc.s.s, the formation of the German national 
state, encountered iniuimcrablc difliculties, and was again and 

fieedom and of better and more humane relations between iiconles 
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rose simultaneously with nadonalisni and spread with it over the 
world, have both today outgrown the national connection, 

But the “Thirty Years’ War” of our century has shown how 
firmly nationalism is entrenched at present. The nation-state is 
more deep-rooted in the emotions of the masses than any previous 
political oiganiviition. The growth of nationalism has influenced 
historiography and the philosophy of history, and each nation has 
developed its own interpretation of history which not only makes 
it feel itself different from all other nationalities but gives to this 
difference a fundamental, and even metaphysical, meaning. The 
nationality feels that it has been chosen for some special mission, 
and that the realization of this mission is essential to the march of 
history, and even to the salvation of mankind. By the identification 
of nation and state, the modem basis of which was prepared by 
Rousseau, the cultural and emotional life of the masses has become 
closely integrated with the political life. Any change in the princi- 
ples of political organization will therefore encounter the strongest 
resistance, which, against considerations of the rational and uni- 
versal good, will appeal to deep-rooted tmdiiions. 

Sociologists have pointed out the intimate relation between 
nationalist and religious movements. Both have an inspirational 
and sometimes revivalist character. “Both of them arc fundamen- 
tally cultural movements with incidental political consequences.” ” 
These consequences, however, are not incidental; rather, they 
have been conditioned by the stages of historical development. 
At a given time in history, religion, essentially a .spiritual move- 
ment, had very fundamental and substantial political implications. 
It molded and dominated politics and society. At present, the same 
is true of nationalism. When interminable and ferocious religious 
wars threatened to destroy human happiness and civilization, the 
movement of Enlightenment, the wave of rationalism which started 
about 1680 and dominated tlic eighteenth century, led to the 
depolitization of religion. In this process, religion did not lasc its 
■ true dignity; it remained one of the great spiritual forces, comfort- 
ing and exalting the human .soul. But it last the clement of coercion 
which had been so “natural” to it for many centuries; its connec- 
tion with the state, with political authority, was severed; religion 
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retreated into the intimacy and spontaneity of the individual con- 
science. The process of the dcpoliti/.ation of religion was slow. 
Two centuries from “I’hc lUoudy Tcncnt of Persecution for 
Cause of Conscience Discussed in a Conference Between Trutli 
and Peace,*’ which lloger Williams published in i<i44, had to 
elapse before, at least in Western hAiropc, its cause won general 
acceptance. A similar depolitixarion of nationality is conceivable, 
It may lose its connection with political organization, it may re- 
main an intimate and moving sentiment. If and when tliat day 
arrives, however, the age of nationalism, in the sense in which it 
is considered licrc, will be past. 



CHAPTER II 

Israel and Hellas 
From Tribalism to Universalism 



oStoi fip elviv ol xpcoTOi Tpofij; Y)|iepou p,et«A6vTec, 

(8<^ notpff Oe&v XaPovrec ti) KOtv^v eito(v)ffi3;v, outoi vopiou; 
s5pov, 8(* ouc 6 KOivo; ^( 0 (; sk ty)*: aSlicov eii; iqp.epov 

Ksi 8 <k«(«v sX^XuOfi (rup.^(acriv. o6to( TYputoi Toii^ ico(TO!fUY6v‘r«<; 
SiaffUffavTs^ tou^ Ysepi tAv cketuv v6|j,ouq napa naoriv (XvOpunoii; 
iaXurai n«ps<rK«uaia«v. 

Dioduri Bibliotheca Historica XUI, 26 (cd. Frid. Vogel, Teubner, 
vol. Ill, p. 41) 

"Have not the Athenians l)cen the (irai to teach the Greeks the 
cultivation of that sweet noiiiishnicnt winch they first received 
from the Gods and which afterwards became of coininon use^ 
Did they not invent law's that have changed the savage life into a 
eivillKccI society? Have they not been the first to establish the 
right of asylum and given in favor of the supplicant laws which 
were respected by all nien?" 

(Nicolai Oratio pro captivis Atheniensibus, humanissimi ingenii 
specimen, 413 ii.c,) 
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Modern European civilization has its roots, through Christianity 
and Roman tradition, in ancient Judea and Hellas. Their history 
can only be understood against the broad background of the 
whole ancient world, of which those two small countries fonned 
an indissoluble part. But, for the European consciousness, this 
background was no more than a distant and obscure setting which 
by contrast served to illuminate even more brightly the Uvo great 
protagonists of ancient history, Israel and Hellas. All other in- 
fluences lived only in so far as they were received into, and trans- 
formed by, these two civilizations, which alone in antiquity de- 
veloped .sonic important traits which characterize the modern idea 
of nationalism. With them the natural group-sentiment of tribalism 
— which animated the ancestors of the Jews and of the Greeks, in 
common with all other ethnic groups — ^bccame a guiding factor of 
spiritual life, a new consciousness which gave every member of the 
group the knowledge of a special nussion entrusted to it and dis- 
tinguishing it from all other peoples. This consciousness, shared by 
every individual, raised him to a new personal dignity, and pre- 
pared die spiritual foundations of democracy. This feeling of a 
peculiar dignity and mission in other countries was confined to the 
rulers, kings or priests, investing them, and them alone, with divine 
origin or with special wisdom and pride, making them superior to 
all the other members of their people and setting them apart in a 
class. 

Rulers of that kind were unknown in Greece or in Israel. The 
contempt of the Greeks for the despotic kings of the barbarians 
is well known. The attitude towards Icingship and kingly power 
is one of the mast charactcrisric traits of the Bible. Here the roots 
of later democracy can be found in the feeling {)f equality and 
common destiny of the whole people, a feeling at first limited to 
the members of the group and denied to outsiders, barbarians or 
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gentiles. The Atlicnlnns, in the great period of their history, took 
an inmeasurablc pride in their dcniocriKy. This democratic feeling 
went even deeper among the Jews, with wliom the whole .social 
legislation of the Bible was animated by constant care and consid- 
eration for the dignity of every member of the people and for 
brotherly relations among them. I’lic masses of the other peoples 
appeared, to Greeks and I lelircws alike, as svitlioin iiuliviilual 
dignity, subject to the will of their despotic rulers, without partici- 
pation in a national mission, and without an active share in the 
cultural life reserved to the priestly cla.ss. 'Vheir kingdoms were 
held together, aside from or beyond niclal bonds, by political tics 
and by the strength of the ruler. I'hc Jews and Greeks were held 
together, not only by the racial bond, but by their national idea 
and a cultural consciou.snc.ss common to all. I'licir political bond, 
on the other hand, was cither very weak or nonexistent. 

With the other peoples of antiquity, only rulers and empires 
left their traces on history. With the Greeks and the Jews, it was 
the national character and the spiritual creative energy of the 
people which endured. It is because their cultural continuity 
proved stronger than political, racial, or gcograpltic conrimiiry, 
that they live on twlay. 'i'hc present fellaliin of the Nile Valley 
arc racially and geographically identical with tltc builiicrs of the 
Pyramids and with the artists who created the tinique monuments 
preserved in the Egyptian temples and tombs. Yet they have no 
consciousness of cultural and historical continuity, and ilic ancient 
Egyptian civilkaiion, a civilization of kings and priesus, was as 
dead for them as for the Europeans until its recent rediscovery by 
European scholars; it became a pos.sc.ssi()n of European civilization 
long before its importiuicc began to dawn upon the minds of the 
racial heirs. Jews and Grcclcs, on the other hand, have preserved 
neither their racial nor their political continuity — the Jews have 
lost even their geographic continuity; but their cultural continuity 
remains. The national idea which united the two tribal confedera- 
tions of Hebrews and Greeks became the lifeblood of their exist- 
ence. Modern nationalism, with its ideal of the nation-siatc, was 
unknown to them, but the idea of nationalism, its ideological con- 
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tent, lias its roots in those two peoples of Ancient Times, and in 
the consciousness of their cultural mission.^ 

2 

The Jews and the Greeks arc the only peoples of antiquity be- 
fore Roman times whose national characteristics emerge clearly. 
It is difHcult to characterize an individual with accuracy; it is of 
course much more difHcult to define the character of as complex: 
a phenomenon as a people. In both, heredity plays a certain, al- 
though not too large a part; historical circumstances, environment 
and education, climate and social conditions mold and shape the 
inherited character. Man’s character determines to a certain extent 
his fate, and is at the same time changed and determined by it. A 
nation shapes its history according to its character, but the char- 
acter is also a product of its history. A national culture is an 
emanation from the national type, its objectivation and representa- 
tion, but at the same time national life is a concrescence and 
crystallization of culture. Although wc can never fully account 
for the character of individuals or peoples, wc nevertheless find 
some whose sharp traits of character impel ns again and again not 
only to write the sequence of the events which happened to them, 
but also to try to recapture in an interpretation the inner rhythm 
of their life. 

There are colorless individuals and colorless peoples without a 
pronounced way of life; scarcely noticed, they slip ineffectively 
through life and history. Their human characteristics are so little 
or so uniformly developed that they in no wise attract special 
attention. Their participation in the spiritual reality of history is 
small. Again, in other individuals and peoples, certain universal 
human traits are developed to a very special degree, usually at the 
expense of other characteristics. Such peoples, like individuals who 
transcend in some way the average, are an impetus and arc felt 
to be unusual; they act as stimuli to new possibilities and impress 
their stamp on others. The number of such individuals grows in an 
age of pronounced individualism; the number of such peoples 
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grows in an age of narionalisin. Of the peoples of Ancient Times, 
only Jews and Greeks ])usscsscd such pronounced traits, 

The essence of a people, as of an individual, cannot be com- 
prehended or fully exprcKicd by an analysis of dilfcrcnt single 
traits. The mystery of the indhiduuvi hief]ab}le can be approached 
only in a cautious and approximate way. We become aware of 
aspects of its inner life in its expansion and development, in the 
temporal process M'hicli we call history. In the historical life of 
humanity there arises and develops a particular spirit ual world 
with man as its volitional, purptuiivc member. In historical life, the 
essence of which is a striving to grow, there arc no laws grounded 
in spatial coexistence comparable to the laws of nature, but only 
directions of striving; tendencies corresponding to the temporal, 
fluid, and successive bases of the process. Here the unity of direc- 
tion replaces the unity of law. I'his unity of direction is infinitely 
more flexible than the unity of law. 'I'cndcncics arc nothing fixed 
or completed; they arc tensions and growth; they always leave 
open the possibility of new developments and new departures, 
The character of no people is fixed once anil forever. Iwcry 
people participates in the entire spiritual world of humanity and 
its richness; no human trail is missing in any people. Hiii in diil’er- 
ent peoples dillcrent ciiaracteristics, abilities, and tendencies receive 
a different emphasis. It is not the po.s.session of definite traits winch 
defines a people, but the tendency to accentuate them. As with all 
living beings and their associations, there exist no definite or fixed 
limits. The predominant tendencies of a people find themselves 
intertwined with others and, in the struggle, seek to prevail. Jwery- 
whorc there is trial, and, correspondingly, the possibility of new 
developments and new bypaths. The way is never finished, never 
observable as a whole, never completely definable. 


3 

Jews and Greeks have dcvclojicd the elements of the idea of 
nationalism as the rciailt of dilFcrciit and even opposite national 
characters. Tlie ancient Greeks were the people of sight, of ilic 
spatial and plastic sense. Jacoi) Burckhardt called them the “eye 
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of the world.” They knew how to look, and therein lay their 
historiciil importance; knowledge and perception (not only in 
the etymology of oiS«) formed in them a unity. Their art was 
plastic, .space-dominating and .space-forming, as if they sought to 
transpose the flowing, fleeting, ever related elements of life into 
rest, .space, limit-ation, and to give the formless form. In its classic 
cxprc.ssion, their philo.sophy was similarly plastic, its instrument 
tlie defining chisel. The same word, 6pti;eiv, meant in Greek to 
limit, and also to fonn concepts; thoughts became plastic pictures. 
Plato’s ideas were primordial images, the world purified of the 
dross of growth and based on the pure types of being. The Greek 
turned everything into form and marble in a supreme effort to 
eliminate the restlessness of time from the world. He endowed 
the world with the instruments of scientific thought, and tamed 
the Dionysian overflow of events into the serene majesty of Apol- 
lonic order. 

For the Greek, the .stone with which he built was a symbol of 
space and perception; for the Jew, the stream into which he dipped 
was a symbol of time and becoming. “The roaring .sea of time 
into which this stream of development empties affects the Greek 
but little. For him Athena is victorious over Poseidon, the rock 
over the .sea; and in his landscape the rivers trickle away finally 
among the stones.” ® To the artisric serenity of the Greek the Jew 
opposed a burning religiosity; but the diflFercnce went deeper. 
While the Greek developed the plastic sense to perfection, the 
Jew did not sec .so much as he heard; he lived in time. His senses 
did not encircle the contours; rather were they intent on the inner 
flow. His org.in was the car. His historians have seen the meaning 
of the destiny of the people in God’s call and in the reaction of 
the people to this call. His God-experience did not permit the Jew, 
as it did the Greek, to attain serene contemplation, Oecopca, and a 
self-consuming absorption in the vision; it called him to become 
the untiring mouthpiece, the unflinching messenger. The message 
which God put upon the prophet to deliver is called in Hebrew 
VMSsa, or burden. Under the weight of this burden Moses com- 
plained: “I am not able to bear all this people alone, becau.se it is 
too heavy for me. And if thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray 
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thee, if I have found favor in thy sight.” Likewise Jeremiah cursed 
his tiisk in deep, stirring verses: “Oh, Lord, thou hast enticed me, 
and I was enticed, thou hast overcome me and hast prevailed; I 
am become a laughing stock all the day, everyone mockeih me 
. . . Cursed be the tbiy wherein I was horn. . . . llcc.uise lie slew 
me not from the womb; and so my mother would have been my 
grave.” 

Thus God personified himself to the Jews, not in the image, but 
in the call. In Jewish prayers and in Jewish literature the “Hear!” 
sounds again and again. Wlien I'iUjah perceived God, he heard 
only a still, small voice. For that reason the Jew never made a 
picture of his God. The woid, /ogor, was for the Jew the inter- 
mediary between infinity and the individual being; the vibrating 
word carried more of infinity in it than the rigid form of a picture. 
God’s word was from the beginning the creative force, and the 
Jewish miracle worker and saint is called in Jewish legends the 
“master of the good name,” because God’s name was the greatest 
mystery and the greatest power. The name and the sound, not 
the image, conjured and created. 

Sight is the settse of space; hearing, the sense of time. The Greek 
transfigured space; his thoughts were objectifieil in the multiple 
dimensions of space which at the same lime, however, was 
limited. For him only the defined and the finite were beautiful and 
perfect. Plato derived the beautiful from the clTect of the limited 
in the illimitable, from measuredness and symmetry. The material 
strives towards form, finite limitation. Thus for the Greek the 
most perfect figure was the circle, the most perfect motion the 
'Circular, the motion of ether and the heavenly bodies. As in the 
esthetic realm the condition of beauty was to the Greek the com- 
plete harmony of diametrically antithetical forces in the closed 
structure of space, so in the ethical realm the condition of goodness 
was a well balanced proportion, or, as Aristotle called it, the mean 
in respect to pleasures and pains. The infinite was for Plato the 
nonexistent; philosophy arrived at existence only by a quantitative 
ordering. In Greek philosophy the Jew Philo was the first to place 
a higher value on the infinite than on the proportionate finite. 

Space is a form of our development into plurality; time binds 
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our development in the stream of unity. The eye creates distance, 
plurality, and the relations of contiguity. The Greeks were not 
only the masters of plastic art but the creators of drama from the 
chaos of exuberant music. But they lacked, as Jacob Biirckhardt 
says, the solitary song. The psalm, on the other hand, was the most 
characteristic Jewish poetical form. Even to this very day tlie Jew 
has remained a lyrist, a master in this most formless and subjective 
art, closest to the flowing stream, farthest from the marble. 

The Jew lived more in the realm of time than in space.* The 
world as time does not know of separation into a plurality of 
dimensions. It is one-dimensional: it points to the past, surges 
towards the future, and overcomes the tension of various direc- 
tions in the forceful unity of its stream. Tlie world as time is a 
polar world, suspended in tension between two poles. It is bur- 
dened with the tradition of the past, and the forward-driving 
urge propels it into the uncertain future. It does not know the 
balance of forces which have developed contiguously and har- 
monionsly. It is itself force, onc-sided, tending towards extremes 
and avoiding compromises, rushing towards the infinite and shat- 
tering all form. This life of tension and of a permanent appeal is 
bare of the harmony of beauty, of the vision of art which the 
Greek genius bestowed upon mankind. 

The man living in this tension and bearing its burden longs 
more than any odier for the conquering of this tension, for a unity 
which is a unification of all opposites and a goal and task for his 
life. “Make 'my heart one,” prays the Psalmist. To the Jews, God 
was the One, the guarantor and executor of unification, the goal 
of the unifiention of humanity. “Finis unitas cst ad quern omnes 
sunt dirigendae,” says Spinoza. In the Jewish daily evening prayer 
we read, “Our God, make thy name one and establish thy king- 
dom.” In the main prayer recited daily, found as early as Deuter- 
onomy 6:4-5, and emphasized by Jesus as the outstanding command 
in the Bible (Mark 12:29-30), the unity of God is announced to 
the people in a solemn call. The call is followed by the demand that 
man should be undivided, unified, complete, and whole, that he 
should unite his many contrary talents and tendencies with all his 
heart, with all his soul, and with all his strength. 
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God is the reconciliation of niuUiplicity to unity. Tlic Greeks 
arrived at this conciliation by contcinplarion and a wisdom full of 
modciation', they never doubted tluu all men wouUI love viiiiic 
if they could but contemplate it. The Jews found conciliation not 
in tlie contemplation of knowledge but in the exertion of the will. 
Their ^vay of the deed led through an uninterrupted series of 
decisions. To decide seemed the duty, the burden, and the tiobility 
of man. Decision is exettion, courage, and danger. Out of weari- 
ness, uninteresicdncss, inertia, cowardice, (»nc cvailcs decisions, and 
therein, according to the jews, lies sin. The one God demands 
the indivisible man entirely given over to his task, 

4 

The Jews and the Greeks were the peoples of Ancient Times 
with a sense for history,* Though the Jews never developed 
history as a science, they went further than the Greeks in stressing 
the essential importance of history and, foe the first time, its unity. 
With their timc-tliought and their tendency towards unity they 
were the finst to develop a coherent philnso|)hy of history. T'o 
Jewish thinkers the imjiortant fact was not nature, but man and 
his activities. A'lan brought unity into the (low of time, meaning 
into the trickling, running, and generating process of events. I'hc 
Jewish God was not primarily a Clod of nature but a God of 
history. When He solemnly proclaimed Himself, it was as the God 
of the historical deed: am the Lord your God who brought you 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 

Jewish social ethics was not given as a rational command, it was 
historically grounded. ‘‘You sliall not opprc.ss the stranger for you 
know the heart of the stianger, for you too were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” Nowhere else was the historical consciousness 
binding generations together stressed so cmpliacically as in the 
Pentateuch. ‘‘Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul dili- 
gently lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have .seen, and 
lest they depart from thy heart all the days of thy life: but teach 
them to thy sons and thy sons’ sons.” ‘‘When thy son askeih tlice 
in time to conic, saying, what mean the testimonies and the statutes 
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and the judgments 'which the Lord our God commanded you, then 
thou shalt say unto thy son, we were Pharaoh’s bondmen iii 
Egypt; but the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand.” “ This national historical consciousness gave to the people 
a unitiuc permanency and certainty. History was no longer a 
meaningless chronicle of isolated actions; every action of man in 
history gitined meaning and a new value. They were put into re- 
lation to God and to the ultimate sense of life. History became the 
way of God. 

Thus the fundamental condition of national consciousness, a 
common stock of memories of the past and of hopes for the future, 
which permeates the whole people and determines their mind and 
aspirations, grew among the Jews for the first time, and was ex- 
pressed more firmly than ever thereafter. Their historical con- 
sciousness projected unity into the events of time and knit these 
closely together into a national history. The concept of universal 
history as a unified process, and with a special distinctive role for 
the Jewish nation at its center, appeared, from the time of Amos, 
more and more clearly in Hebrew literature. The task of man as a 
moral and acting vehicle of history — ^national history first, and 
later national history in the framework of universal history — ^was a 
certainty from the time of the sealing of the Covenant under 
A'loscs, and attained in the words of the prophets its definite ex- 
pression. History, national and universal — but the universal always 
with the national as its center — ^liad its unity in its origin, in its 
path, and in its end. The path of history was a road to its end, the 
Kingdom of God. Messianism, national and universal, but again 
always with the national as its center, became first pronounced 
here. 

Jewish and Greek civilization and thought in Ancient Times 
were both “this-worldly.” Their reception in Europe at the be- 
ginnings of modern civilization prepared the new seeular attitude 
of the Renaissance and of the eighteenth century. Immortality for 
the ancient Hebrew was conceived only as an element in the con- 
tinuity «»f national life. A belief in the personal immortality of the 
soul developed only later under foreign influences. In the same 
way, the future world, the Kingdom of God, was not conceived 
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as something beyond, bur as a growth within liistorical times. In 
prophetic McssiaiiLsm the future world was a time of threefold 
uniheation here on earth: the unification of every man who — truly 
unified within himself — ^tvoiikl lie devoted wiili his whole heart to 
God; the unification of all men in a hrotlicrly covenant; and tlic 
unification of all nature in peace and bountiful life. 

The national idea of the ancient Jews and Greeks was at the be- 
ginning based exclusively upon common descent. 'Vhe concept of 
a chosen race — the concept that rlic purity of blood ordaincil by 
God is of the greatest value for the individual, for the community, 
and for history — inspired natural tribalism with religious fervor. 
In a less exalted way, bccau.se unconnected with religion and the 
ultimate meaning of life, racialism was also the basis of Greek 
nationalism. Historical developments, however, led both Jews 
and Greeks from this primitive racial and material conception of 
nationalism to a more spiritual and cultural one. With the develop- 
ment of human individuality and the growth of humanism, with 
the intensification of cultural and .social life, later antu]uiry wit- 
nessed the progress from an ob)cctivc materialistic conception of 
nationality to a subjective and spiritual one. Before anti(|ui(y drew 
to a close, Jewish as well as Greek thought developed an attitude 
of univcrsalism and humanism which left behind it all liKTercnces 
of race and national civili/oitions and which hailed man as part of 
humanity, whencesoever he came, li is significant that in antu|uity 
only the two nationally conscious peoples developed a conscious 
cosmopolitanism and univcrsalism. 

5 

Three essential traits of nationalism originated with the ancient 
Jews: the idea of the cho.sen people, the consciousness of national 
history, and national Messianism. Tlw act by which the Jews be- 
came a people, and at the same time a chosen people occurred at 
the beginning of Jewish history. It was only through the Covenant 
that the Jews were consrituted n people. Without the conscious- 
ness of this fundamental fact, the whole course of Jewish history 
would become incomprehensible. God chose this people and acted 
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through it in history: the people received the mission to live and to 
act in history according to God’s will. Gesta Dei per Jttdaeos. “For 
thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord has 
chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto himself, out of all the 
nations that are upon the earth.” ® “And I will establish niy cove- 
nant between me and thee and thy seed after thee in their genera- 
tions an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to thy 
seed after thee” (Genesis 17:7). The chosen people had been 
singled out by God through I-Iis deeds in history. God promised 
them historical accomplishments, the conquest of a country, the 
destruction of its inhabitants. The enemies of the chosen people be- 
came the enemies of God. They were to be destroyed utterly and 
without clemency (I Samuel, 15:3). The 105th Psalm praised God 
for His great historical deeds performed for the people He had 
chosen. At the same time, the idea of racial purity sometimes went 
so far that at the time of national regeneration under Ezra and 
Nchcmiah the Jews were asked to repudiate the wives they had 
taken from foreign tribes, and the children which those wives had 
borne to them (Ezra io;Nehemiah 10:30). 

This fierce nationalLsm was, however, tempered from the first 
by ethical considerations which grew more and more humane and 
universalistic. Already at the very beginning it was not race alone 
which determined membership in the chosen people. The Covenant 
of Abraham was entered not by birdi but by circumcision. Ruth, 
the mother of the royal house of David, was a Moabite, notwith- 
standing the very .strict prohibition of any intermarriage with Am- 
monites and Aloabitcs (Deuteronomy 23:3); her words destroyed 
all racial division and exclusivity: “Thy people shall be my people 
and thy God my God.” For with all their apparent racialism, the 
Jews became a nation not by blood but by an act of volition and of 
spiritual decision. 

The Covenant concluded between God and the people of Israel 
formed the gateway to their history, a symbolic act of the highest 
pregnancy, revived three thousand years later as the root of mt^ern 
nationalism and democracy. For the Covenant was not concluded 
between God and the kings or leaders of the people, but between 
God and the whole people, every member in complete equality. It 
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was to infuse into the heart of the people, and into the heart of 
every member, the national ideal and purpose, not as an auihori- 
tarian imposition, but as a voluntary choice. A Jewish legend re- 
lates that God ofTcred the Covenant t<J all the nations, one after 
another, nod all rejected it, until at last Israel declared itself rcaily 
to accept it. God did not clioosc Israel from the beginning and 
single it out from all the nations of the e.irtli; Israel alone was 
willing to take upon itself the oblig-.ition of a ctivcnani. 

The relation created by the Qwenant carries in it the seed of the 
most exalted national egotism and at the same time the seed of a 
profound moral transformation of that nationalism. On account 
of this Covenant the Jew's felt themselves to be dilTcreiit fiom all 
other peoples. Humanity was divided into two camps, the chosen 
people and the gentiles. In the daily morning prayer tlic Jews 
thanked God because “He has not created ns like tlic peoples of 
the lands nor made us like the races of the earth nor given us the 
same faith.” In the knowledge of a special bond uniting God and 
Mis people lies the danger of a possible jusiiilcatiun for all ar- 
rogance and for an .utsuincd leadership of oiIkt peoples. God w'ill 
place His people above all otbci's. \Vbcn I lis jicoplc Hglit, I Ic 
fights with them; they fight for 1 liin. National grcarne.ss and ex- 
pansion become the duty towards God, arc sought for His glori- 
fication. All these later ideas of a God-ordainc<l national imperial- 
ism originated in one of* the possible interpretations of Jewish 
nationalism. 

From the beginning, however, the Covenant contained different 
possibilities. The Covenant concluded after tlic exodus from i*'gypt 
was not the only covenant mentioned in the Bible. The first 
Covenant of God was made with Noah and all his descendants — 
that is, with all the peoples of the cartli— not only with them, hut 
also “with every living creature that is with you, the fowl, the 
cattle, and every beast of the earth with you.” It was an “everlast- 
ing Covenant between God and every living creature of all flesh." 
The content of the Covenant was a moral command, the prohibi- 
tion of shedding human blofnl “because God has created man in 
His image." The goal of the Covenant w'as .salvation; no new l'’lood 
was again to destroy all life. More specific and more national was 
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the second Covenant concluded with Abraham. Abraham was 
ordered to go out of his country and from his kindred, to found a 
new nation, and to occupy a new land. 

The most important Covenant was the third, concluded between 
God and the whole people of Israel. God stated His demands at 
the scaling of the Covenant: “Ye sliall be unto me a Idngdom of 
priests and a holy nation,” and “If ye keep my Covenant — but 
only on this condition — ye shall be mine own treasure from among 
all peoples, for all the earth is mine.” The people accepted the 
Covenant as <1 voluntary duty. “Moses came and called for the 
Elders of the people and set before them all these words which the 
Lord commanded him and ail the people answered together and 
said: All that the Lord hath spoken we will do, and Moses re- 
ported the words of the people unto the Lord.” An unusual idea 
lies at the very beginning of the national existence of Israel. The 
Prophets expanded it into a new dynamic interpretation of history 
as a quest for justice. Justice was to the Prophets not a harmoniza- 
tion of the normal virtues as to Plato, but an intense striving to- 
wards the absolute, not a patient acceptance of the traditional 
order, but a continuous examination and evaluation of the existing 
order measured by the divine standard. “By a willing covenant 
made with God” the foundation was laid for a just community 
based on mutual aid, irrespective of person and class.'' 

By the Covenant the Jewish people was constituted. The ele- 
ments of its constitution wcie one God, one law, one people," No 
earthly ruler interfered between God and the people. In times of 
need, charismatic leaders were “awakened” by God to lead the 
people during the emergency. Under Samuel, however, the Isra- 
elites demanded a king “like all the nations.” Jahweh Mimsclf made 
the meaning of their desire clear to Siunuel: “Hearken unto the 
voice of the people in all that they say imto thee; for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected Me, that I should not be king 
over tiicm.” At God’s command Samuel w'arncd the people who 
were asking him for a king, and cold them that kingship meant war 
atul <»[)pression. Ncverthclc«{ the Israelites rentnined firm; “That 
there shall be a king over us, that wc also may be like all the na- 
tions.” 
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Soon the struggle of the Prophets agiiiiist the kingiloiii licgati. 
This struggle was unique in histor}\ On the one side were the 
“realists,” the kings and their advisers who desired a state like other 
states, powerful and prospcious, with rich and poor, the work of 
human instincts and human inadc(|uacies, noble and courageous, 
greedy and untnistful, neither better nor worse than all other 
states. There tvere times of prosperity and victory, and times of 
defeat, but the blows of fate only goaded the national will to strive 
again for a victory and a |tcriod of plenty. S(Jinc of the kings were 
wise, some of titetn were f(K)Is, but generally the ups and tiowiis of 
normal state life were not different in Israel or Judah from those 
in any other state. 

Into this “normal” life sounded the voices of the men who have 
come down to us as Prophets. They rejected this state because it 
was a state like other states. In strange paradoxes they opposed 
popular beliefs. The will of God was emphasized in contradistinc- 
tion to natural and national instincts. They opposed the people, its 
state, its kings, and its leaders. The extraordinary thing is not 
that they were persecuted during their lifetime as traitors or cranks, 
but that after tlteir death their words were reverently prc.scrvcd, 
and that those whom the people once acclaimed, the wise anil noble 
advisers of the throne, were then called fake prophets. Within the 
Jewish people and within humanity the Prophets had started a re- 
valuation of all accepted values. This new valuation has not been 
accepted — either by the Jews or by humanity — ^l)ut it has acted as 
a powerful leaven and rc,straint in history. The Prophets from 
Amos to Jeremiah discovered earlier than Greek philosophers tlic 
idea of man and humanity, and dug deeper into its meaning than 
any Greek philosophers before the Stoic period. The dignity of 
man as such, regardless of his class, his ancestry, his abilities, was 
discovered. Something cliaractcristic of all men revealed itself and 
was summed up in the concept of humanity. All activity and .suffer- 
ing gained meaning, one meaning; the framework of world history, 
a process binding together generations and peoples in the potential 
infinity of space and time, was won for human knowledge. 

Amos appeared at a time of great splendor in the kingdom of 
Israel. A powerful, successful prince stood at its head. A vjctoriou.s 
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mood of satisfiiction existed among tlie people. They experienced 
the favor of God which expressed itself in peace and wealth. Was 
ic not known that from among all peoples God had chosen Israel? 
Was salvation therefore not certain? Was the glorious upward 
trend not the logical outcome of the Covenant? But without warn- 
ing Amos stated, in what must have seemed a strange paradox to 
his listeners, a different meaning to the Covenant: “You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth; therefore — will visit upon 
you all your iniquities.” It is important for the understanding of 
biblical hLstory that all the scrnious of the two earliest prophets, of 
Amos and Hosca, are a recollection of the Covenant as the central 
fact of the people’s history, and a continual warning to reflect on 
the true content of the Covenant. The Covenant was, the Prophets 
taught, nor a privilege, not a guarantee for a successful life, but an 
added burden calling for increa.sed earnestness. 

Amos went still further. God was to him not only a God of 
Israel, manifesting Himself in Jewish history, but the God of all 
peoples and of all history. He had led Israel out of Egypt, and he 
recalled it to the Jews again and again as His most glorious title to 
recognition and obedience. But Pic had done, and continued to do, 
the same for other peoples. “Are yc not as the children of the 
Ethiopians unto me, oh Children of Israel, saith the Lord. I-Iavc I 
not brought up Israel out of the Land of Egypt, and — the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor, and Aram from Kir?” His historic miracles 
were done not only for Israel, but for all peoples, even for Israel’s 
cncmie.s, the Philistines. To the God of history all nations were 
equally tofdsin the great plan of .Ssilvation. In this conviction, Amos 
and the Prophets after him warned Israel not to rely upon the favor 
of God, Israel should know that God was a God of absolute and 
equal justice for all: being chosen did not mean greater protection 
or privilege, but heavier obligation and harder punishment. Thus 
the whole history of the people gained a new meaning; the visita- 
tion from a powerful enemy, the subjection and destruction of 
Israel, was no longer regarded a.s a defeat for its God, for He was 
not, like the idols, the gnnrdian of the well-being of His tribe. The 
subjection and destruction of Israel turned out to he the true 
triumph of its Cod, to whom the victorious and the defeated nations 
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were only clay in the hanil of the potter, who ilcinandcd only one 
thing, a right life, and knew only one criterion, justice. As Amos 
put it: “Seek good and not evil that ye may live; and so the I .ord, 
the God of Hosts, will he with you, as ye say. Hate ihe evil and 
love the good, and cstsihlish justice in the gate; it may he that the 
Lord, the God of Ho.sts, will he gracious iint<j the remnant of 
Joseph.”" 

The Prophets did not tire of impicssing upon the people that 
the only possible course acceptable to Clod was the remmci.ition of 
outer glory and success and concent nition on the creation of an 
inwardly just ctunmunity. If this were done, one need not lose 
courage nor live in continuous fear. Isaiah opposed with all his 
vehemence the elTorts to regain independence and to break the 
Assyrian yoke by alliances with other powers. “Woe to them that 
go down to k’gypt for help, and rely on horses and trust in cltariots 
because they arc many, and in horsemen bccatise they arc cxcccd- 
ingly mighty.” The same attitude wa.s taken by Jereini.ih. Uepeat- 
edly he adviscil inner reforms in place of outward indepetulciice. 
Because of his “trciisomms” acti«)ns and speeches he was im- 
prisoned and threatened with doarh; the generals accused him of 
discouraging the people and the army."’ 

Isaiah and Jeremiah were Ixtth animated hy a deep distrust of 
power and might, which led them to a new evaluation of the life 
of the poor and iuiinhlc, going even beyond the Mosaic legislation 
of protection of the alien, the slave, the widows and orphans. 
Aristotle regarded the slave as an “animated tool,” but in Job 
3 1 : 1 3-15 we read, “If I did despise the cause of my man servant or 
of my maid servant, when they contended with me, what then 
shall I do when God rises up? And when Tic rcmcntbcrcth, what 
shall I answer then? Did not I Te tintt made me in the womh make 
him? And did not One fa.shion us in the womb?” The Prophets 
and the Psalmists did not accept the established order. Their dis- 
quieting thoughts broke up the system (»f castes, asked for the 
justification of the suffering of the just, of the bondage of entire 
classes. To them the poor man appeared the just man, sulTering 
for the injustice of others. Stnm the fate of the Jewish people was 
viewed as a ^inbol and as a universal expression of this iiidividual 
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experience. Individual and national suffering found its justification 
in the goal of all history, in the new order of the Kingdom of God. 

6 

Messinnism as a religious belief in the coming of a Redeemer 
who will end the present order of things and institute a new and 
better order seems to answer a univcrral ingrained longing in man 
for a world free from the imperfections and sufferings connected 
with this one. In various forms and under various names, Mes- 
sianic ideas have sprung up without any apparent connection in 
widely scattered religions. Jewish Messinnism alone, through the 
historical-mindedness of the ancient Hebrews and their keen sense 
of the problem of the poor, grew to influence universal religious 
thought and later secular movements. In the Kingdom of God the 
drama of universal hi.story was to find its atoning conclusion, the 
idea of the Covenant its final fulfillment. Messianism with the 
Jews was never mere theoretical speculation about things to come. 
It was always a living practical thought. It was a philosophy of 
history and a theodicy which explained the ways of God. As such, 
Messianism passed from Judaism into the thought of Western 
humanity. It accompanied the struggle of heretical sects and op- 
pressed classes for the realization of their dreams and aspirations; 
it lent its forms and symbols to the obscure longing of millions; it 
ended by being clothed in the garmente of the philosophy of ra- 
tionalism and modern social science. As a secular idea of progress 
and of a new order, it dominates political and social aspirations to- 
day, deprived of its religious forms but retaining its religious fervor. 

The Jews developed two aspects of the Messianic doctrine, 
Often it was the expression of a narrow group mind and only 
aimed at a fundamental betterment of tlie national situation. In 
other cases it acquired a more universal aspect and a more spiritual 
meaning. It meant justice to all mankind, a blossoining of the life 
of the spirit and a reign of brotherhood and peace. Sometimes 
thc.s’c two itspccts were found a.ssociated together, the deliverance 
of the group lieing thought of as a vehicle or preliminary condition 
of univcnsal deliverance. Tliis intermingling of national ambitions. 
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religions concepts, and a distatu iinivcrsalism deeply indnenced 
later national movements. National political hopes became deepened 
into the belief that their fulfillment was ati action of divine justice 
and that the struggles for their realixatiiMj must l>c carrictl on as 
commands of God. The indiviilua! nation, the clmsen veliicle of 
God’s designs, saw in its political riiuin[)li the march of God in 
history, in many eases considered itself the instrument of the ful- 
fillment of the destinies of mankind." 

The word Messiah, the I1cllcni/.cd form of llehrcw mashialf, 
means literally "the anointed one.” In early Judaism, Messianisin, 
in the meaning of the coining of a personal or individual anointed 
one as Redeemer, was unknown before the apocalyptic literature 
of the second century ii.c. In the Bible, iVlc.vsiani.sin was viewed as 
a supraindividual act, the expectancy of the coming of the King- 
dom of God which sprang fniiii a ircol lection of an early the- 
ocracy in Israel, when God alone Avas King, and the Israelites, Mis 
chosen people, had voluntarily taken upon themselves tlie yoke of 
Mis Kingdom. Its fulfilhiiciu was envisaged ns a return to the reign 
of David, the Iasi king upon Avhom a charismatic commission was 
believed to have been laid by Cod, a truly anointed one, 'I'lic fu- 
ture kingdom never was expected outside this world, iit 1 leaven, 
but was alway.s regarded as a plw,sc of human history, who, sc stage 
Avas the earth, sometimes a transfigured earth, but still the earth 
Avitli life purified and cLirifiai, but still human. No clcnicnc of 
individual salvation was contained in early Messianisin. It Avas a 
stage of national or universal history, "'Hie ultimate salvation of 
the individual is inseparably connected Avith the salvation of the 
people, and since, in accordance Avith the prophetic teaching, it 
was made dependent on the righteousness or the repentance of the 
natiou collectively, the conduct and character of the individual 
concerned not himself alone but the Avholc Jewish people.” ” 

This Kingdom of God was often in later times thought to be 
confined to Israel. As God at the time of the Covenant conducted 
Israel from the land of bondage to the Promised Land, so He Avould 
at the time of die fulfillment^ in an act of even greater glory, re- 
gather Israel into the Promised Land and rcinstitute it into the hap- 
piness of a blessed reign. Then Israel would no longer be cu- 
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(.langercd or tempted by other nations. Their fate was differently 
depicted. They were to be subjugated or converted or destroyed. 
In this sense Alcssianlsm as “the will to live dominantly and tri- 
umphantly as a rehabilitated people in its national home” was for 
the Jewish people the great nationalistic vision whicli sustained 
them through the centuries of persecution and humiliation. The 
Jews prayed daily for the coming of Messianic salvation to them; 
they bore willingly in this hope the heavy yoke of Judaism; with 
thousands of martyrs they magnified and exalted their God who 
had promised to restore the nation to its ancient glory and to in- 
augurate His Kingdom in perpetuity by the joyful regathering of 
the people into their homeland. Thus the fmshiab, messiah, became 
for Israel vienahem^ the Comforter, who would lead them towards 
gailab, the national salvation. Tliere was no important prayer 
wliich would not express the hope of a speedy coming of the King- 
dom, “soon in our days,” “because we wait for Thy salvation all 
the day.” 

Side by side with this nationalistic Messianism there developed 
from the very beginning the tradition of universalistic Messianism. 
Although Judaism remained a national religion, the Prophetic 
monotheism led to the recognition that “the Lord shall be King 
over all the earth; in that day shall the Lord be One and His Name 
One.” In this later monotheism, nationality and universality were 
closely interlinked, the Jewish religion was regarded as the uni- 
versal religion and Jerusalem as the spiritual center of the world. 
Thus Isaiah 2:2-3, expected a time when the mountain of the 
Lord’s house in Jerusalem would be established on the top of the 
mountains and would be exalted above tlie hills; when all nations 
would stream to it and out of Zion would go forth the law. At the 
same time this Kingdom of God, centered around the Jewish 
people, was understood as an ethical and religious salvation for 
mankind, as a universal kingdom of peace and justice. Isaiah went 
on, in the passage mentioned, to say that the peoples would then 
beat their swords into plow.sharcs and their spears into pruning 
hooks. Nation would not lift up sword against nation, and they 
would learn no more the art of war. 

The tendency towards unity found its expression in the widen- 
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ing of the originally national Covenant into a Covenant between 
the one God and unified luiniaiiity. 'fliis sentiment was cxjM'csscd 
ill the prayer which probably dates from the second century 
after Christ, but which an old iratliiion ascribes to Joshua upon 
his entrance into Oinaan: “VVe therefore hope in Thee, O Lord 
Our God, that we may speeilily behold the glory of Thy might 
when Thou wilt remove the abominaiions fiom the earth . . . 
when the world shall be perfected under the Ivingdom of tlic y\l- 
mighty, and all the children of the llcsh will call upon Hiy name, 
when Thou wilt turn unto Thyself all tlie wicked of the earth. 
Let all the inhabitants of the world . . . accept the yoke of Thy 
Kingdom, and do Thou reign over them speedily, and forever 
and ever. For the Kingdom is I'hine.” I''vcn the most dc.ully ene- 
mies of the Jewish people were includcil with Israel in the bless- 
ing which Jahwch expressed through the mouth of Isaiah 19: 2;: 
“Blessed be Lgypt, My people, and Assyria, the work of My hanils, 
and Israel, Mine inheritance,” 

In this future univcisal reign of peace and justice the great 
enemies of mankind, fear and want, will be banned, ’riic poor and 
the persecuted become the truly pious in the prophetic revaluation 
of all values. Originally the Anointed One had been imagined as a 
just king who would “with righteousness judge the poor and 
decide with equity for the meek of the land.” In the vision tif a 
later prophet l ie becomes the Redeemer of all sufl’ering, a poor man 
Him.sclf, the symbol «)f all the misery of humanity. He rides on the 
ass!, the despised animal of the poor; I Ic is no master, but humble in 
His station and ways; He becomes the scrv.mt of God, ^ched 
Yabweb, “He had no form nor comeliness that ye should look upon 
Him, nor beauty that ye should delight in Him. He was desjiised 
and rejected of men, a man of pains, and acquainted with grief.” 
In Him who “shall not break a bruised reed and .shall not quench 
the dimly burning wick” are exalted all the lowly and despised of 
earth. In the second part of the book of Isaiah, the prophet identi- 
fied Israel with the Servant of God. As such the Jewish people 
would spread the rule of universal peace. “It is too slight a thing 
for your being my servant that I shmild but raise up the tribe of 
Jacob and restore the survivors of Israel; so I will make you a light 
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of the nations, that My salvation may reach to the ends of the 
earth.” Israel’s nationhood, its selection by God, was recognized 
and proclaimed, not as an end in itself, but as the means to a 
greater universal end. Nationalism became relativized, subservient 
to a goal embracing the whole of mankind, but it remained domi- 
nant with the Jews and determined even their univcrsalistic con- 
ceptions. Some of the post-biblical teachers regarded war and 
strife as evil in themselves, and the use of the weapons of warfare 
as a sign of spiritual weakness. They rejected national independ- 
ence, and condemned all the efforts to re-create a Jewish state. The 
redactor of the Mishnah, Jehuda I, (ca. a.d. 135-220), one of the 
most venerable teachers of Judaism, even wanted to abolish the 
fast held annually on the ninth day of the month of Ab, the day of 
Jerusalem’s destruction, the great national and religious day of 
commemoration, in order to destroy all memories of Jewish in- 
dependence; but these teachings were exceptional. Generally A 4 es- 
sianism with the Jews in later times expressed a more exclusive 
notion of national aspiration. 


7 

Undoubtedly, however, the evolution of Jewish nationalism led 
them from a primitive and exclusive concept to a more spiritual and 
univcnsal one, which found its most powerful expression in the 
Prophetic writings. The teachings of Jesus were in this line. His 
words were couched in terms understood by all the Jews of his 
time filled with the feverish expectation of the coming of a Mes- 
siah. Christianity, as expressed in die preaching of Jesus and in the 
lives of his first followers, was pure Jewish Mes.sianism. The appel- 
lation CIjristos is the translation of the tiebrew word viashiah in 
the Greek Septuagint. Apart from the unique personality revealed 
in the Gospels, the teaching of Jesus was determined by Jewish 
tradition. He demanded the deed and tfie decision. With a relent- 
less passion and severity he rejected all compromises and conces- 
sions. The surrender of all natural dcs was demanded when the 
fulfillment of God’s will was at .stake. The poor and the justifica- 
tion of the poor had their place in his teaching as in the Prophets 
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and Psalms. Like them he insisted on a religion of the heart ami re- 
jected outer forms of sacrifice and religions observance. Like all 
teachers of tlie written tradiiion, “the law and the prophets,” he 
desired to expand the written word thiough oral tcacliing, to 
make clear the deeper meaning of the past. I le came, “not to over- 
throw the law nor the prophets, but to fulfill,” 

Like every Mcs.sianic preacher, he did not repeal or lighten coin- 
mandinents; on the contrary, he preached the aggravation of 
duties in view of the approach of the Kingdoiti. The nearer the 
Kingdom was, the greater was the need for repentance and for a 
righteous life, to prepare for its appearance and to compel its 
coining. prayer sounded in tltc aiicicnr words, “Hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done.” He did not 
from the beginning consider himself the A'lessiah, but the coiiscioit.s‘« 
ness grew in him that he %vould soon return ns the A 4 c\ssiah and in- 
attgiiratc the Kingdom of Ciod. He and his followers were certain 
about its immediacy. His ethtetti teachiitg was an interim ethic 
focused on the short interregnum beiwccn the pre-Mc.ssianic and 
the new age. For Jesus, as for the Proplicts, die Kingdom was 
linked with the central position of Israel. 1 lis preaching referred 
only to Israel, which for him remained the chief vehicle of the 
coming of the Messianic age (Matthew io:f-6, in connection with 
Matthew 10:13). 

The history of Qiristianity began with the failure of the King- 
dom to appear within the expected shore time. With it the teaching 
of Jesus faded more and more into the background, and Christol- 
ogy, death and resurrection as lasting witnesses of tlic approaching 
lUngdora, came to the foix:. Even Paul .scarcely refer, s to the teach- 
ing of the one whom he had never beard. At this point, Christianity 
as a new religion broke definitely with Judai.sm. From Judaism it 
accepted the conception of history as a plan of Siilvation, as an 
evolution in time, but, since the decisive event in history had al- 
ready happened (only its recurrence was .still to come), it effected 
a withdrawal from time, which became for it icmporaliiy. AH 
time turned into a mere interval between Jesus and his return. For 
coming generations only the cxiunplc remained. 

The other definite break with the Jewish tradition was the 
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univcrsalisni of Christianity. This univcrsalism was not yet to be 
found in the teaching of Jesus; it became manifest in the epistles of 
Paul, and even then hesitantly In the famous chapters 9-1 1 of 
the Epistle to the Romans, Paul discussed the relations between 
Jews and Gentiles, whom in a Hellenistic world he called Greeks. 
The discussion moves on in a traditional Jewish way by continu- 
ous reference to the Jewish scriptiures and by their interpretation. 
The turning point comes when, in contradiction to the teaching 
of Jesus, Paul proclaimed that “Christ marks the termination of 
law,” and put in the place of the teaching of Jesus the new Christol- 
ogy: “For if with your lips you acknowledge the message that 
Jesus is God and with your mind you believe that God raised him 
from the dead, you will be saved.” Paul knew that to the Israelites 
alone “belong the rights of sonship, God’s glorious presence, the 
divine agreements and legislation, the temple service, the promises, 
and the Patriarchs, and from them physically Christ came. Not 
that God’s message has failed. For not everybody who is descended 
fioni Israel really belongs to Israel, nor arc they all children of 
Abraham because they arc descended from him. . . . It is not his 
physical descendants who arc children of God, but his descendants 
born in fulfillment of the promise who are considered his true 
posterity.” The basis is shifted here from the bond of blood to the 
bond of spiritual kinship. So, finally, “there is no distinction be- 
tween Jew and Greek.” But even the Apostle to the Heathens re- 
minded them that they were only a wild olive shoot grafted on the 
Jewish olive tree. It was not they who supported the root, but the 
root supported them. 

Paul proclaimed the power of God for the salvation of everyone 
who has faith, of the Jew first and then of the Greek (Romans 
i:id; 2:10; 2:25; 2;28--29; 3:1-3; 4:t2-i6). The classification of 
men did not depend any more upon physiological facts which can- 
not be changed, but upon individual decision. The great dichotomy 
of mankind according to race into Jews and Gentiles was replaced 
by a dichotomy according to faith into Cliristians and Heathens, n 
division M'hich would dominate the Middle Ages. Nationalism was 
replaced by a potential univcrsalisni. Tliis univcrsalism not only 
went back, however, to Jewish sources and tlicir oifspring, Chris- 
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tiaiiity, but was also a product of a siuiilar clcvclopnicnt from racial 
nationalism to spiritual univcrsalism through cultural nationalism, 
Avhich can be traced in the evolution of Greek and Cireco-Roman 
thought, 

8 

The ancient Greeks had as clear a consciousness of their licing a 
group different from, and superior to, all other peoples, as did the 
ancient Hebrews. Their consciousness cLitcs not from the beginning 
of their history, as it did with the I lebrcws, hut grew along with 
their history. The event which stands at ihc licgimiing of Circck 
history, the war against Troy, as a combineil effort of all the (ireck 
tribes, did not reveal, in the de.scriprion of I lomer, any conscious- 
ness of a sharp division into Greeks and barbarians, 'riiis con.scious- 
ncss probably only started about fioo u.(;. At the time of the Persian 
wans the antagonism between Greeks anil Haibarians was projected 
into the past; the Trojan War now appealed as tite first great con- 
flict between tM'o worlds different from cacit oilier in race and 
culture, with the barbarian world irreparably inferior to the 
Greek. A name for the whole Greek community, corresponding to 
n consciousness of their unity, scents to h.ive developed later than 
the term “barbarians” for all the non-Greeks, 'flic names of “I Icl- 
Icncs” and “Hellas” for the whole nation are not found before 
700 Here, too, die opposition to something outside the group 
seemed first to have aroused the realization of its own cohesion. 

As far as the existing literature allows the eomparison, the Greek 
dichotomy of mankind into Greeks and barbarians was more dras- 
tic than the similar Hebrew division into Jews and Gentiles. 'I'hc 
Greek idea of the chixsen people had not the religious fervor of the 
Jewish idea, but it was also devoid of the moderating corrective of 
the Jewish faith that all men had been created by one God and that 
every man had been created in His image. Therefore the contempt 
shown by the Greeks for the Barbarians appears hanshcr, and more 
lacking in any touch of humanity, than the Jewish differentiaiion 
from the Gentiles. 

As with the Jews, this consciousness of a difTerentiation pervaded 
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all niembeis of the Greek people. It became with them a tnic na- 
tional sentiment, in no way restricted to die nobles or to the literati. 
Thus all Greeks were declared free, not like all Barbarians subject 
to a tyrannical king. The racial differentiation went much farther 
than with the Jews: it involved elements unknown to the Hebrews, 
■IS strong physical discrepancies (the Barbarians generally were de- 
picted as extremely ugly and deformed) and a far-reaching intel- 
lectual and cultural distinction (by reason of which the possibility 
of rational thinking and ethical acting was reserved to the Greeks 
alone). Sometimes the Greeks expressed an unbridled and violent 
contempt surpassing the most chauvinistic utterances of modern 
nationalism. 

In the period of Greece’s great philosdpBcrs and dramatists, per- 
petual hostility and warfare between Greeks and Barbarians were 
regarded as something natural and justified. From the horrors of 
the inter-T-Tellcnic Peloponnesian War the thought of Plato turned 
to the prai.se of the accepted war between Barbarians ard Greeks. 
In the fifth book of his Repttlflic, Socrates protested against war- 
fare among Greeks, and against their being made slaves by other 
Greeks (Republic, 469b-47ic). He distinguished wars among 
Greeks from wars between Greeks and Barbarians even by the 
names: he called the intcr-Hcllcnic war etaeK;, which means fac- 
tion; the war between Greeks and Barbarians njXc|ji.o<, true war. 
“We shall then say that Greeks fight and wage war with Barbar- 
ians, and Barbarians with Greeks, and arc enemies by nature 
9;oX«tA(oi), and that war is the fit name for this enmity and 
hatred. Greeks, however, we shall say, are still by nature the 
friends of Greeks when they act in this way, but that Greece is 
sick in that case and divided by faction, and faction is the name we 
miKst give to that enmity.” In ca.se of such a “faction,” Socrates 
recommended that every effort should be made to arrive at a recon- 
ciliation and to avoid the annihilation of the enemy, whereas in 
the case of a real war, that is a war between Greek and Barbarian, 
the complete .subjugation of the enemy down to their abduction 
into slavery and their annihilation was permissible and advisable. 
From this Platonic dcfiniiiou of the relations between Greeks and 
Barbarians there was only one short step to their eternal warfare, 
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which afterwards botli Isocnitcs and Livy proclaimed ncccsSiiry ” 
Aristotle went even farther by giving ctjuivalciU values 10 the 
words “Greeks” and “ficemen,” and “IJarbarians” and “slaves,” 


and by considering this division to be so dcstincil for eierniiy l>y 
naiiii'c. He (jiiutcd with approval the verses of I'airipides in his 
IfiNgejiia in Atilisi “Right it is that flellenes rule narbarians, nor 
that alien yoke rest on Hellenes, A'lother. They be bondmen, we be 
freeborn folk.” And he went on to .say that this implieil that 


Barbarian and slave were the same in naiiire. “But is there anyottc 


thus intended by n.iturc to Imj a slave and for whom such a condi- 


tion is expedient and right or rather is nor all slavery a violation of 
natuic? There is no difliculty in answering this i|uestion on grounds 
both of reason and of fact.” It is tiuc that Aristotle did not adduce 


any real proofs of reason or fact to contrailict the vSophist po- 
sition of the natural c()uality of all men, but rather asserted that 
“from the hour of their birth some arc marked (Uit for subjection, 
others for rule. . . . The lower sort are by nature slaves and it is 
better for them as for all inferior that they .should be under the 
rule of the ma.ster. ... It is clear then, that .some men are by 
nature free and others slnve.s, and for this latter slavery is both 
expedient and right.” Aristotle put forward a moral jiistilicarion 
for I Iclicnic world imperuilism by regarding the ettslavement of 
the Barbarians as in their interest. '* Hellas would he capable of 
.shouldering the Greek man’s burden of “ruling all mankind if it 
attains constitutioml unity.” 

A Greece united to nilc mankind was never achieved. With all 


their Bcrcc nationalist ideology the Greeks never developed into a 
nation in the modern .sense.®’ I’hc desire for the formation of a 


Greek national state never became a force in their history. 'I'hey 
were conscious of their cultural and racial unity, but they very 
rarely drew any political conclusions from it. Herodotus'* spoke 
of the “kinship of all Greeks in blood and speech, and the shrines 
of gods and the sacrihccs tliat we have in common, and the likeness 
of our way of life” in a pa.ssagc in which the Athenians assured 
the Lacedemonians that they would not make an alliance with the 
Persians against the Spartans — iilthough they pointed out that it 
“was most human that the Lacedemonians should fear our making 
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nn ngrccmcnt with the foreigner.” The racial and cultural kinship 
was invoked to explain why the Athenians would not ally them- 
selves with the Persians against the Spartans, although the Spartans 
were not exjiected to hold the same view; but it is characteristic 
that even here the kinship was advanced only as a second reason, 
whereas the “first and chiefest” reason was given as the feeling of 
vengeance of the Athenians against the Persians for having burnt 
and destroyed the temples of the Athenian gods. Thus a political 
nationalism remained unknown to the Greeks; their loyalty was 
due first and foremost to their city-state, which very often found 
itself in the most bitter warfare with other Greek city-states, and 
allied or thought of allying itself with non-Greeks against other 
Greeks. There was a strong patrioticiove for the native soil which 
found its expression especially in many passages of Euripides, but 
it was the soil of the city and the city-state to which all love Avas 
directed. 

In the time of the Persian Wars, however, Greece, under the 
threat of common danger, almost united for defense. This patri- 
otism of the Persian Wars, predated into a reinterpretation of the 
war against Troy, reverberated through Euripides' Ipbigeitia in 
Aniis, when to Agamemnon, wiling to sacrifice her in order that 
I Icllas might he free, Iphigcnia answered: 

My body unto Hellas I resign, 
Sacrifice me, raze ye Troy; for diis through all the ages is 
My memorial: children, marriage, glory — !ill are mine in this! “ 

The common patriotic feeling of the Persian Wars, hoAvever, soon 
pas.scd, and was followed immediately by a growing hatred and 
hostility among the Greek cities. 

9 

The objective basis of Greek national feeling was very slight. It 
consisted largely in the Delphic Aniphictyon and in the Olympic 
Games. Delphi was for the Greeks the navel of the world, and the 
association of Greek communities around the shrine of Delphi 
included relatively distant communities, but never the whole of 
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Greece. It was a religious Panhclicnic symbol; but side by side with 
it the pnrticulnrisi religious and sanctuaries continued unimpaired. 
Perhaps the Olympic Games were even a stronger J^anhcllenic 
symbol. During the athletic contests and the tlisplays of Greek 
poetry, music, dances, dr.una.s, and stsitucs, “the sentiment of Pan- 
hcllcnism so often fot^otten awoke in its strength” for a short 
week every four years. Until later times only Greeks were ad- 
mitted to the Olympic Games. 'I'hc sentiment of the common 
heritage of Greek civilisation overcame at Olympia the intense 
particularism which otherwise dominated Greek life, and it sur- 
vived in the Olympic Games even the overthrow of Greek inde- 
pendence. 

The number and power of those manifestations of a common 
nationality were, however, few. Greek intersrate law was much 
less developed than international law is today. The Greek city- 
states even failed to cooperate in such essential matters as the 
building of good roads, the maintenance of safe communication 
between neigliboring city-states, and the agreement on a common 
calcndar.'^^ I'hc cities dated their years by their own magistrates 
and began the years at dilTereni times, causing thereby a “terrible 
confusion,” The “clumsy dating by Olympiails” was ptoposed by 
Timacus of Tauromenium after 264 but never generally ac- 
cepted. A Greek was a foreigner in every otiicr Greek city than 
his own, and only by s^iecial agreement in each ease were special 
rights, immunities, and citi/.cnship granted. Even the sentimental 
feeling of kinship was in no way general, and for long periods it 
gave way to a bitter feeling of estrangement and hostility. There 
was no general tendency to change the siiuation. Nationalism in 
the modern sense remained unknown to the Greeks. 

To the Athenians every non-Attic Greek dialect seemed bar- 
barous. They proudly believed themselves to have no admixture of 
barbarian or non-Athenian Greek blood. When Thucydides, 
Euripides, or Isocrates wlslied to bestow high praise upon the 
Athenians, he called them autochthonous. They were supposed not 
to have immigrated into Attica, a land never conquered nor in- 
habited by any people except the Athenians, who according to the 
legend had sprung from the soil.*' In Pericles* famous Funeral 
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Oration, Thucydides spoke of “this land of ours, in which the 
same people have never ceased to dwell in an unbroken line of suc- 
cessive generations,” In his Constitution of Athens, XLII, Aris- 
totle stated that political rights belonged only to those whose 
parents on both sides were citi/,cns. An old law had restricted 
citi/,cnsliip to men who were natives of Attica both on the father’s 
and on the mother’s side. No marriage was valid except between 
the sons and daughters of citizens. During the Persian Wars this 
law had been allowed to lapse.” It was revived under Pericles 
(4?i u.c.) to maintain the “family-like character” of the city-state. 
The citizenship of all the citizens was scrutinized, and, according to 
a report, of 14,000 citizens who applied for a share in the distribu- 
tion of corn in a year of scarcity, no fewer than 4,750 were struck 
off the list.“ 

The contempt which the Athenians felt for Barbarians was at 
times at least equaled by their hatred of the Spartans. The chorus 
in The Aebarnims, by Aristophanes, expressed the general public 
opinion when it shouted against Dicaeopolis: 

We’ll not hear ye; your alliance with the worst of enemies. 

With the wicked hated Spartans we’ll avenge it and chasti.se. . . . 
Don’t imagine to cajole us with your ai'gunicnts and fetches; 

You confess you made a peace with those abominable wretches, 
Dic.i Well, the very Spartans even, — ^I’ve even my doubts and 
scruples whether 

They’ve been totally to blame in ev’ry instance, altogether. 
Chorus: Not to blame in every instance! Villain, vagabond, how 
dare ye. 

Talking treason to our faces, to suppose that we should spare ye.” 

As vengeful and more pathetic was Andromache’s outcry against 
the Spartans: *® 

O ye in all folk’s eyes most loathed of men. 

Dwellers in Sparta, senates of treachery. 

Princes of lies, weavers of webs of guile. 

Thoughts crooked, wholesome never, devious all, — 

A crime is your .supremacy in Greece! 
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Wlwt vilcncss lives not with you? — swarming murders? 
Covetousness? Convicted liars, saying 
This with the tongue, while still your hearts mean that. 
Now ruin seize ye! 

Pcicus in the same drama at least granted military prowess to tlic 
Spartans: 


... If spear-renown 
And battle fame be ta’en from Sparta's sons, 

In all else are ye mcsincst of mankind."' 

Blit Thucydides even doiilitcd their eagerness for battle, quoting 
the Athenians saying “and danger tlic Lacedemonians generally 
court as little as pos.sibIc.” 

The fiist prote.st against the narrow racial view of the Greeks 
towards the Barbarians was voiced in Athens in the fifth ccntuiy 
n.c. The Sophists broke (hrough the narrow-mimlcdncss of llel- 
[enistic nationaIi.stn and proclaimed the equality of men liy nature. 
For them force and convention were responsible for the division 
of men into freemen and slaves. Nobody was a slave by nainrc, all 
men were akin; it was the individual worthiness which shoiihl ile- 
cidc man's condition in life. Agiiinst this incipient humanitarian 
feeling in Greece, Plato and Arisioilc rose in .sharp ojiposiiion. 
Plato’s Republic jircachcd the absolute pix'cedcnce of the slate 
over the individual and the sharp division of the population into 
classes united only in their common dcvoiion to the welfare of the 
state. This state, an idciilization of a closed and authoritarian state, 
could, notwithsutnding its ethical rational foundation, be called a 
Militardespoth” Aristotle argued directly against the Sn|>hists in 
the passage quoted that Greeks and Barbarians were different by 
nature and that slavery was an institution imposed by nature, im- 
mutable and benevolent. The main current of Greek political 
thought, both with die leading philosophers and with the general 
public, remained aloof from humanitarian ideals down to the end 
of the fourth century n.G.*‘ 

Plato and Aristotle summed u|> the old Greek clty-.s'tate patrioi- 
ism and Hellenistic racial nationalism, in a more uncompromising 
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form than ever before. Once more the ideal of Greek political life 
burst forth into a dazzling flame of triumphant brilliancy. But it 
was an afterglow. As .so often in history, the last and greatest ex- 
ponents of a dying ideal clung to it more fervently, since they felt 
it undermined by a changing reality. The expansion of trade, grow- 
ing tnivcl facilities, a much closer contact with and better knowl- 
edge of barbarian peoples, had widened the horizon of the Greeks 
since the Persian Wais. The enlightenment, spread by the teach- 
ings of the Sophists, had .started the emancipation of the individual 
from family and clan traditions, and the loosening of the tics of the 
city community. It had prepared the ground for a coinmunity of 
individuals held together by intellectual instead of by tribal or local 
bonds. Plato and Aristotle were singing the swan.song of the Gredr 
polis and exclusiveness at the very time when this polls approached 
its end. Aristotle was the tutor of Alexander, who in his short but 
portentous career destroyed the independence of the Greek city- 
states, the lacial exclusivity of the Greeks, and the aloofness of 
Mcllcnic civilization. 


lO 

In the spring of 334 n.c., Alexander the Great crossed into Asia 
Minor. Me came there imbued with traditional Greek civilization. 
At the .site of Troy he a.ssunicd the shield which was .supposed to 
have been that of Achilles, and he sacrificed to the Ilian Athena. 
When he died eleven years later, he left a changed world in which 
Greek traditional civilization held an entirely dificrent place. Greek 
political thought had remained indissolubly tied to the city. Un- 
limited expansion seemed to contradict the Greeks* idea of form 
and of finiteness. Alexander’s dream of a world empire was un- 
Greek in its origin. It made way for the transformation of the sharp 
division between Greeks and Barbarians into an ecumenic uni- 
vcrsalism.*"* 

Isocrates had already urged upon Philip not only the unification 
of the Greeks but the .spread of Greek civilization ouLsidc Greece 
by the conquest of the Barbarians. “I assert tlint it is incumbent 
upon you to work for the good of the Hellenes, to reign as king 
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over the Mnccdoninns, and lo extend your power over the greatest 
possible number of the Barbarians. ]''i)r if you do these things, all 
men will be grateful to you: the Hellenes for your kindness to 
them; the Macedonians if you reign over them, not like a tyrant, 
but like a king; and the rest of the nations, if by your hands they 
arc delivered from barbaric despotism anil aic brought under the 
protection of 1-lcll.is.” As Alevander crossed into Asia twelve 
years later he did it as executor of the Patihellenic idea, as a legend- 
ary descendant of Achilles. But soon he outgrew the Pitnhellenic 
mission. Accoiding to tradition, the idea of world sovereignty 
came to him when he cut the Gordian ICtiot, atul a few years later, 
at Eebatana, “the Panhcllcnic campaign was a thing of the past,” 
The conquest of the world would have been, lunvevcr, only of 
pa.ssing importance if Alexander the Great had not been guided by 
a new idea of humanity which made not only the Pan hell cnic basis 
of his campaign but also the whole traditional Greek concept of 
nationalism a thing of the past. 

A new meaning of the words "Greek” and “Barbarian” seemed 
implicil in the famous passage in the l*aiicji!yi'h/ts' where Isocrates 
.said in praise of Athens, “So far has our city distanced the rest of 
mankind in thought and in Sjteech that her pupils have become the 
teachers of the rest of the world; and she has iirotight it about 
that the name ‘Hellenes* suggc.sts no longer a race but an intelli- 
gence, and that the title ‘Mcllencs* is applied rather to those who 
share our culture than to thasc who share a common blood.” 
Many have .seen in this passage a plea for the admission of the 
Barbarians into a new cultural aimmuniiy not based on blood tics. 
Julius Jtithner rightly |K)intcd out®’ that such an interpretation 
would contradict the opinions generally professed by Isocrates. 
He did not wish to admit Barbarians who had accepted Greek 
civilisation as Hellenes and to put them on an equal footing, but 
he introduced for the first time Greek or, better, Attic civilization 
as a necessary element for everyone wishing to regard hiin.sclf as 
Greek. An uneducated Greek was like a Barbarian. The necessity 
of the blood tie was not relinquished, but the cultural element was 
stretised as being at least as important as the racial element. I'or 
Isocrates, this was tantamount to the demand that all Greece should 
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accept the cultural hegemony of Athens. The new emphasis upon 
the cultural basis of Greek nationalism, however, opened the pos- 
sibility not only of regarding the uneducated Greek as a Barbarian 
but also of regarding the educated Barbarian as a Greek, especially 
when he liad accepted and assimilated the fullness of Attic civiliza- 
tion. This conclasion was well bcyoJid Isocrates himself; it was 
only reached after Alexander’s conquest of the East. 

According to tradition Alexander, disregarding his teacher Aris- 
totle, decided in Asia upon a new imperial aim; to unite the men 
of the earth in a new peaceful order based not upon tics of blood 
but upon the community of spirit and civilizadon. He prepared 
the soil for the new universalistic philosophy of the Stoic school, 
as told by Plutarch in his De Fortum Alexandrix “The much ad- 
mired Republic of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic sect, may be 
summed up in this one main principle: that all the inhabitants of 
this world of ours should not live differentiated by their respective 
rules of justice into separate cities and communities but that we 
should consider all men to be of one community and one order 
common to all. . . . This Zeno wrote, giving shape to a dream or, 
as it were, shadowy picture of a well-ordered and philosophic coni- 
iiiouwcalth; but it was Alexander who gave effect to the idea. For 
Alexander did not follow Aristotle’s advice to treat the Greeks as 
if he were their leader, and other peoples as if he were 

their master, SsanoTtKo;; to have regard for the Greeks as for 
friends and kindred, but to conduct himself toward other peoples 
as though they were plants or animals; for to do so would have 
been to cumber his leadership with numerous battles and banish- 
ments and festering seditions. But as he believed that he came as a 
heaven-sent governor to all, and as a mediator for the whole world, 
those whom he could not persuade to unite with him he conquered 
by force of arms, and he brought together into one body, all men 
everywhere, uniting and mixing in one great loving-cup, as it 
were, men’s lives, their characters, their marriages, their very 
habits of life. He bade them all consider as their fatherland the 
whole inhabited earth, as their .stronghold and protection his camp, 
as akin to them all gt^od men, and as foreigners only the wicked; 
they should not distinguish between Grecian and foreigner by 



CHAPTER III 

Rome and the Middle Ages 
The Universal Tradition 



Montes ct colics, silvitctjuc ct flnininn, Toiircs, 

Pracnijiuic rii])cs pnritur V!tllch(](ic profiituhiu, 

Francoriini lugctc genus, i|iioti nuincrc ('hrisli 
Iinpcrio cclsuin iacct cccc in pulvcrc incrsiiin. . . . 

Floruit cgi'cgium claiD dindcinotc i*cgiiuni, 

Pi'inccps unas citit, pupulius quuijiiu siibditus uiuiS} 

Lex siiniil ct index totns ornaverat iirbes, 

Pax civcb tenuit, vittus cxlcrruit liosLcs. . . . 

Induperator ibi proiMis iain nemo niitntiu*, 

Pro rege cst rt^iiliis, pro regno iragmina regni. 

Comiliis crcbris quacruntur fiirta nncendi, 

Conventu assiduo pupiilantur iuini sahuis. . . . 

Quid faciant {xiniilt, quos ingcns alluit Mister, 

Quos Remis Kltodanusquc rigani Ligerusve Padusve; 

Quos otiincs duduni tciniil concordia nexos, 

Focdcrc nunc rupiu divorrin tuesta futignne. 

Florus Lugdunensis, Querela dc divisionc imperii (K43) MoninudHtt 
Qerwmke HUtoricdt Poctac Ijitlni Aevi (itrolini, vol. 11 , pp. 559-564. 
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When the Uomaii Empire beenme heir to the universal imperial 
idea of Alexander, the civilization of Hellenism became the cul- 
tural foundation for the new political unity. The genius of Greece 
fused with the genius of Latiuin, and their synthesis prepared the 
way for the spread of, and finally for their amalgamation with, 
the genius of Israel in its univcrsalistic form. However, the unity 
of Greece and Latium did not outlast the early Middle Ages; both 
remained Christian, but they developed in entirely different ways. 
In the West, Roma Acterna continued, in a new Latinicy under 
the Popes, die traditions of imperial Rome; in the East, Constanti- 
nople, the new Rome of the Emperors, in many ways the legitimate 
heir to Roman constitutional and legal conceptions, found its 
basis in Grecian inheritance. With all their immense cultural in- 
tensity the Greeks never had the political energy of the Romans. 
They were unable to impose their language upon the races perme- 
ated with their civilization, whereas the Romans assimilated the 
peoples of Gaul, of the Iberic peninsula and of northern Africa, 
ill a way comparable only to the surprisingly fast cultural and 
political conquests which the Arabs made in die seventh century, 
transmitting not only their faith but their language to the peoples 
of Syria, Egypt, and northern Africa, who willingly accepted 
them. 

The city-state of Rome, having established its hegemony over 
the whole of Italy in the third century n.c., started in the second 
century u.g. to develop into a world power. In 146 Scipio 
Acmiiianus Africaiius the Younger destroyed Carthage, and Africa 
became a Roman province; in the same year Corinth and the 
whole of Greece fell to Rome. It was organized as a dependency 
of the Roman province of Macedonia which had been constituted 
in 148, twenty years after the Macedonian monarchy had been, 
ended by the Roman victory at Pydna, won by the father of 
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Scipio Africiinus the Younger, who himself pflcticipiitcd in that 
battle as a young man. "Ilirongli those victories Rome Iiccamc the 
heir to Gtxicic and Semitic power in ihe A'lctlirerrancan, 'I he fol- 
lowing century, at the end <)f which t^iesar coiujucred i''i?ypt and 
founded Roman colonies at Corintli and Carthage, saw the cultural 
influence of Greece and of the Semitic world penetrate and ir.ins- 
/<ii*m Roman life. While Rome overpowered Greece and the 
Semitic Ilcllcni‘<cd Kist |><>litically, it was culturally conijtiercd 
hy these older civili-Aiitions, now in their later nniversalistic form. 

It was at the time and in the circle of Scipio Africanus the 
Younger that Greek philoso|)liy and Icartiing were for the first 
time enthusiastically received by the educated youth of Rome. 
Greek learning reached Rome, tlirough men like Ranaetius and 
the historian Polybius, in its Stoic form, li'nnn the beginning tite 
Stoics had been cosmopolitan. “The political theory of the early 
Stoic school agreed with the Aristotelian in the belief that man 
was a social animal and that his activities must he directed to the 
hcttcrmcjtt of the sttcial group to which he belonged. Hue stoicism 
abandoned c<«nplcfcly the city-smte, springing from it to the 
concept of a world-state in \vhieh all men were fellow ciii/ens. 
‘We do not dwell in separate cities or demes, c.icli group houiuled 
off hy its own rules of justice; hut we consider that all men arc 
fellow demesmen and fellow cirrAcns, and that life is one and the 
universe one’ (von Arnim, Stoicorum vntermn I, no. 263). 
To Zeno the reformed Itol'is of Plato was ‘lavighahlc.’ ” '■ Cicero 
tells us that at that time the Greek (and that means the Stoic) 
systxjin of cdncsidoti became a most powerful factor in the forma- 
tion of the mind of the up}'»cr-cla.ss yt)ut)i in Rome. “For ii was 
indeed no little rivulet but a whole broad stream of culture and 
learning that flowed from Greece into our city.” “ 

What the Greek Stoics brought to Rome has been dcfincil by 
Cicero ns Iwumitas. The Romans received Greek learning and 
Greek language and grew by it into something j>cculiarly Roman 
and at the same time univcrsail. 'Fhey ntolilcd it into tlie plasticity 
of the Latin language, developed through the creative genius «)f 
Catullus, Cicero and Lucretius in the time of Gicsiir, and of 
Horace, Ovid, and Virgil in the lime of Augustus. 'Fhe word 
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bwuffnitas itself was in its new meaning an originally Roman word 
to wJiich no close parallel existed in the Greek language. It came 
to mean in Rome the Greek paideia, culture in the sense of Isoc- 
rates, the refined tnnnncr, the benevolent attitude, the cultivated 
appreciation of the Iieaiitiful which distinguished the Greek from 
the barbarian. This meaning was combined with the meaning of 
the Greek word pb'ilaiithropcia, love of man, so that Inmicmitas 
came to mean a compound of the qualities of the human and the 
humane, that quality which makes man a man, “quidditas qua homo 
cst quod cst.” Under Stoic influences it became both an individual 
norm that man might become a real man, might cultivate the 
human in himself; and, at the same time, a universal norm, the 
consciousness of the human quality common to all human beings, 
the oneness of humanity.* 

This new incaning of Inmmnitas found its outward expression 
in the Roman Empire which Caesar founded by his revival of the 
idea of Alexander. Alexander’s march into the Ease was equalled 
l)y Caesar’s march into the West. Their routes of conquest met 
in Egypt, the wc.stcrnmost of Alexander's triumphs, and the east- 
ernmost of Caesar’s. To CacSiir, as to Alexander, citizenship or 
race made no difference; obedience brought fair and equal treat*' 
ment.* 

The century of Caesar, filled with the horrors of civil war, 
brought to all Mediterranean countries, ruthlessly and brutally 
exploited by Rome, a period of suffering and chaos. Rome herself 
and civilization seemed doomed. The desire to withdraw from the 
world, the expectation of an impending catastrophe, and the long- 
ing for the miracle of Messianic delivery, spread throughout the 
Mediterranean. Horace bewailed in his Sixteenth Epodc the iron 
age which had come, and which would render the site of Rome 
desolate once more. He asked men to leave hearth and home and 
flee to the Happy Islands beyond the ocean, never to return until 
every law of nature was changed. Virgil answered him in his 
famous Fourth Eclogue, in which he opposed to the picture of 
desolation the hope of a newly rising glorious age, when the 
earth would be released from its continual dread, when the ruler 
should sway a world to which his facltcrs’ virtues had brought 
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peace, "Behold, how all things exult in the age which is at hand." 

In January of the year 29 h.o», tlic temple of Janus In Home was 
closed for the first time in two hundred years, Peace hatl been 
restored under Gains Ocuivius, who two years later received from 
the Roman Senate the title Augustus. A new era of order and 
tramjuillity dawned for the wliole Metlherranean world. No 
wonder that Augustus was greeted as tite s.ivi<»r of tite wliole 
human race in the eastern part.s of the I'anpire — aMTtip tou KotvoG twv 
dvOpc&ncav as an inscription in I laltcarnassos hailed him. In 

tluise days Diodorus of Sicily .set out to write the finsr Woihl 
History, to describe “the affairs of the entire world down to his 
own day.” "Under the dominion of Rome the Stoic idea of a 
cosniopolis seemed on the way to becoming an actuality. All mati- 
Iciiid was coming to form a ‘common’ civlli/.ari<m, a ‘common’ 
society, and Diodorus could speak of a ‘common life’ in the sense 
that the whole Mediterranean W(»rld was now interested in rhe 
same things and wliat benented one nation was of common value 
to all. The limirations of the old ciry-siatc, whercliy a mati was .1 
stranger in any city Inn the one of liis origin, were gone forever.” 

; Univcrsalism, the idcti of human unity, became the dominam 
note of the first century of the Roman iMupirc." The conscious* 
ness of a societas geiicris iwiihiiii grew up with (Cicero and led ro 
the development of a law common to all the people in this .socieiy, 
which was compared ro an immense city. 'I'liis law was based 
upon reason, which not only by nature wa.s common to all men 
but created also a community between Chid and man. "Ut iam 
universus hie iiumdiis sit iina civitas communis dconim arque 
hoinimiin cxistiinanda." lienee men should conceive of this whole 
universe as one aimmonwcalth of which lioth gods' and men were 
meinbcr.s.^ The equality of men followed from these premises. 
"We all spiring from rhe same source, have the .same origin; no 
man is more noble riian another except in so far as the natuic of 
one man is more upright and more capalilc of good actions." *‘We 
have all had the same number of forefathers; there is no man whose 
jii*.st heginning doas not transcend memory. The flight of time, 
with its vicissitudes, has jumbled all such things together and 
Fortune has turned them upside down.” * 
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I'lic lloninn Kmpiro under Augustus brought peace to inan- 
kiiul. The liniperor became the living symbol of the new world 
civili/aiion which, according to its philosophers, was based upon 
peace ami justice. The Romans were proud of Rome’s mission. 
Pliny ciilled Rome “chosen by the providence of the gods to render 
even heaven itself more glorious, to unite the scattered empires of 
the earth, to hesuiw a polish upon man’s manners, to unite the 
discordant and uncouth dialects of the many different nations, to 
c(Jnfcr the enjoyment of discourse and of civilization upon man- 
kind, to become, in sliort, the mother country of all nations of 
the earth.” More eloquent than the famous verses by Virgil about 
the “arts” of the Romans was the terse exclamation by Tacitus 
more than one hundred years later; “Nam piilsis, quod dei pro- 
hibcant, Romanis quid aliud quam belia omnium inter se gentium 
existent?” Should the Romans be driven out, he asked, what else 
could follow than chaos and universal war? ** 

The Roman hanpire had converted the orbis terrarum, the whole 
earth, into one city, with a common history in which all partici- 
pated, with a common civilization in which all shared and to 
which all contributed, with a common law in which the influences 
of Roman, Greek, and Oriental law mingled. The great jurists of 
the second century, Papinian, Ulpian, Paulus, were deeply steeped 
in Stoic philosophy. In their opinions and discussions they adapted 
the ancient barbarian and particularist Roman law to the chang- 
ing ways of a world community. Tlwy knew its needs and laws 
on account of their own origin in outlying parts of the Mediter- 
ranean lands. At the same time, the Roman law was humanized 
and univci'salizcd. Slavery was no longer recognized, as it had 
been by Aristotle, as a natural institution, but as unnatural. 
“Servitus cst constitutio iuris gentium qua quis dominio alicno 
contra naturam subicitur.” The great jurists developed natural law 
based on reason and equality. It was of the greatest importance 
that ill the days of decaying Rome, under Emperor Justinian, the 
codification of Roman law reverted “to the earlier theory that the 
prince’s power was derived from the people, that all free men were 
equal before the law and that law was the science of justice. It 
thus Iieciune one of the most powerful factors making for modern 
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libcnilisin.” “ I'lie mtioiialisin «)f law Iwd replaced trilial cusioni. 

The lloniaii liinjicrors, striving (ar least in the early centuries) 
for pence and justice, hccnnic thus “fathers of inaidiind.” iMiiperors 
and senators were no longer conlineil in their origin lo Rome or 
to Italy, but hailed from all pans of ilie l^mpire. A gradual process 
of extending Roman citi/.eiiship came to its conclusion when the 
cofistirvth Autmihnana oi iMiipcror Oiracalla in a.d. siz bestowed 
Roman citi'Acnship upon all free inhabitants of the l''mpire, and 
when Diocletian abolished at the ciiil of the century the privileges 
of Italy and cstitbllshed the ctju.dity of all parts of the I'anpire. 
Dio Cassius', who wrote his 1 listory of Rome in the days of 
Caracalla, reported that Maecenas had advised y\iigustus to grant 
to all subjects citi/.cnship rights, so that having received equal 
partnership they became faithftil allies, and so that inhabiting with 
the Romans one ami the same city-state, so to speak, they did not 
place their own city-state higher than fields or villages. One com- 
mon fatherlanil, one common loyally should unite mankiiuL riie 
ideas of the Stoics seemed reali/eil,“ 

2 

The decline and fall of the Roman i'aiipire was caiiseil by the 
fact thacsthc ideas of the Stoics were only imperfccilj' realised, 
For two reasons the iMiipiie did not live up to iis professed goal 
of a world-state based upon equality. While it was on the one hand 
not large enough, it wtts in another respect too large. It did not 
include and civilke the barbarians at its frontiers, and it therefore 
suffered from their inairsions. Nor did it integrate aiul really 
civilize the masiics within the Roman iMiipirc. It did not find tlie 
way to make them participate as free citraens in the administration 
of their empire, It had granted citizenship rights and equality at 
a moment when citizenship and equality no longer meant nuich 
in view of the growing dcs|>otism of the I'.mpcrors and the differ- 
entiation of the inhabitants into boiiestiores and Im/iiliorcs, 'riic 
intellectual flowering of Rome under Cicero and Seneca coulil, 
with the proclamation of btmmitay, point the right way; the 
organizing powers of antiquity, the stage of technical development 
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rc'iK'hcd were not sufficient to realize its own professed idesds, 
Its civiliziitioii, claiming to embrace the orbis terranan, could 
not penetrate more than a section of it. Democracy, created in 
small city-states, could not be adapted to the va.sti]cs.s of the 
Empire. Only many centuries later, in our own days, has the 
march of technical progress made it objectively possible to unify 
mankind without leaving any barbaiians at its frontiers or entirely 
outside its orbit. Only after the experiences and experiments in 
democracy and federation which started in the eighteenth century 
could mankind hope to extend over a world-wide area, closely 
knitted through new inventions, a system of government which 
would ensure the active participation and equality of all in peace- 
ful coordination, the ideal of pax et iusthm which the Roman 
Empire in the short time of its flowering strove so imperfectly to 
realize. 

Nevertheless, on account of its univcrsalistic message, the Roman 
Empire remained for many centuries a great achievement and a 
greater promise. The words of Tacitus about the chaos which 
woultl follow, should the Romans (God forbid) be expelled, came 
rnic. Even as late as the beginning of the fifth century, in the full 
decay of the Empire, a Roman poet and n native of southern Gaul, 
Claudius llutilius Namatinnus, sang the praise of the dying Empire 
in unforgettable verses. After all the civil wars, after the sack of 
Rome by Alaric and the Goths, the poet maintained his faith in 
the resurrection of Rome and that pagan Grcco-Roniaii civiliza- 
tion 'against which the Christian Emperors published edict after 
edict from Constantinople. 

Exaudi, regina tui pulchcrrima mundi, 

Inter sidercos Roma rcccpta polos! 

Exaudi, genitrix honiinum genitrixqnc dcorum, 

Non procul a caclo per tua tcinpLa sunuis. 

Tc caniinus, semperque, sinent dum fata, ennemus; 

Sos'pes nemo potest iiurncmor esse tui. . . . 

Fccisti patrinm diversis genribus unam; 

Profuit injiLstis te dtuninnntc capi. 

Dumquc offers victis proprii consortia juris, 
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Urbcm fccisti priiis orbis cmr. . . . 

Tu i|iio(]uc, Icgifcrui nmtiduin coinplcxii triuinpbis, 

Focilci’c coniinuni vivcrc ciinctii fiicis. . . . 

Omnia pcrpctuos servant siilora inotiis 
Nulliini vidcrtini piildiriiis iinperiuin. 

Throughout the ensuing “Dark Ages” the meiiiory of ihc short 
liowering of the Roman b',ni|ure, ol its reign of peace and jusiice, 
remained the light and the hope, until at the threshold of a new 
epoch, summing up the past, looking towards tlie future, Dante 
(11 Convhio, IV, 5, 3) once more praised the Empire: “Ne ’1 
mondo non fu nini n& sara si jMsrfettamente disposio, come allora 
chc alia voce d’ un solo principe del roman popolo e comclandatore 
fu ordinato, siccomc testinionia Lucti Evangelista, E, per(\ pace 
universale era per tutto, che mai pih non fu n& fia: chc la nave della 
umana compagnia dirittainentc per dolcc cammino a del)ito porto 
correa.” Never was the world so perfectly ordered, never did the 
ship of mankind steer so safely and sweetly to the destined port, as 
at the time when, as Dante pointed out, the rule of Augustus 
coincided with the birth of Christ. 

3 

The univcrsallsm of the Empire, which wa.s rooted in 1 Tcllenistic 
civilkation but devoid of the c.Kclusivcness of the Creek state, 
prepared the soil for the iinivcrsalism of Christianity, which was 
rooted in Judaism but devoid of the exclusiveness of Israel. 7'hc 
Christians regarded themselves as the continuation of Israel, the 
chosen race, the true fulfillment of Israel’s history, and at the same 
time as a new people, a new race. They applied to themselves the 
terms of “people,” “nation,” or “race”; but clearly those words 
no longer had any nationalistic meaning. In the First E.pistic of 
Peter, 2:9, the Christians arc addressed as “the chasen race (Yevoc), 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation (tOvos (Syiov), a peculiar people 
Eusebius declared diat “when the advent of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, recently shone forth on all men, it was confe,ssedly 
a new r?ice (v«ov JOvo«) which has thus appeared in such numbers, 
in accordance of the incITablc prophecies of ihc date, and is hon- 
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orccl by all by the nanic of Christ, but is not little nor weak, nor 
founded in some obscure corner of the earth, but the most popu- 
lous of all nations (navTuv tuvcOvuv noXuavOpuicoTotTOv) and most 
pious towards God, alike innocent and invincible in that it ever' 
finds help from God.” “ 

Thus, the Christian nation was animated by a confidence in 
God’s help which it had inherited from the Jews. But, becoming 
the “most populous” of all nations, it was no longer satisfied to 
be one nation among others, one religion among the many cults 
of the Empire. It carried in its own consciousness a universal 
message, the Messianic message of Judaism, testified and assured 
by the life and death of Christ, which will come into reality with 
his return for all men who accept the faith. Therefore, it was 
driven to fill the orbis terranm^ to penetrate and to replace the 
Roman Empire. Luke started his narrative about the birth of Jesus 
with an allusion to Emperor Augustus, and thus connected the 
two universal empires. VVith Augustus dawned a new era for man- 
kind, and Augustus, acclaimed as a savior, brought peace to dis- 
tracted humanity at the same time that the heavenly Saviour came 
to bring his gosipel of peace and n new era.” 

This universal community of faith, which was frequently called, 
and called itself, a gem or mlio^ the unity of which was purely 
spiritual — one shepherd and one flock (John io:i6) — ^led to a 
tripartition of the world, into Jews, Cliristians, and pagans or 
Hellenes. Before the rise of Christianity there had been only Jews 
and Hellenes. In the time of the Maccabeans the Jews had stamped 
out the strong tendencies of Hcllenization in their own midst and 
had erected a Jewish community more exclusive than ever. The 
Christians knew themselves at the bi^inning closely related to the 
Jews, racially and in their religious attitude; but, with the spread 
of the missionary activities among the Gentiles, the Christians 
became racially more Greek than Jewish. Now they knew them- 
selves not only as the heirs of Judaism, but as the heirs of the Jews 
and the Hellenes. The name “Hellenes” lost not only all its racial, 
but also its linguistic and cultural meanings. It acquired a purely 
religious significance, and the Hellenes became the heathens or 
pagans. 
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This rripartirloii could nor last. Chrisiianiiy put forward an 
exclusive iinivcrsalistic claim, lisunivcisalism iiecessarily came into 
cuiillict with the universalisiu of the Roman h’lnpirc based upon 
ITclIcnisiu. In rctrosjicci it is appaient that the period of decay of 
the Roman I'jupirc was lillcd witli iIk* sirtiggle of two universal 
claims — the iMupirc and the Outreh. 'ritey e\iMcd first side by 
side, one apparently only political, the other apparently only 
spiritual, neither ractal nor nationalist. Many of the early Christians 
were apolitical or even anii}>oliiical. The wonls of ’lertullian in 
his Alyologia arc well known; I'o the Christians “nee iilla magis 
res alicna qiiam pithlica, Unatn omnium puhlicam agnoscimus, 
muncUim.” (“Nothing is nittrc foreign than the state, 'riiey recog- 
nize only one state, the w«)tld,*’) 

The reJarions between the two tmlversal powers were repre- 
sented in different ways. Some Christians proclaimed a friendly 
cooperation between State attd Church, as did iVlclito, Bishop of 
Sardis, at the end of the .second century; "All philosophy liist 
grew up among the harharians, hut its full (lower came among 
your nation in the great reign of ytmr ancestor Aiigtistus, and 
became an omen of good to your ICmpirc, for front that time the 
power of the Romans became great and splendid. You are now his 
happy succc.ssor, and shall l)c so akmg with your stm, if you pri)- 
tcct the philosophy which grew up with the empire and began 
with Augustus.”** 'rhis appeal for hciicvolencc to the iMitperor, 
stressing the harmlcssncss of Christianity, represented apparently 
an opinion less frequent than that of a hitter opposition i)etwccn 
the two rival forces, for Christianity claimed to be destineil to 
inherit the Roman Kmpire. “For as our Lord was horn in the 
forty-second year of the Emperor Augustus, when the Ronuui 
Empire developed, and as the J.<ord called all nations and tongiie.s' 
by means of the Apostles and fashioned believing Christians into 
A people, the pcdplc of the Lord, aitd the people which consist of 
those who bear a new iisunc — so was all this imitated to the letter 
by the Empire of that day, ruling ‘according to tlic working of 
Satan’} for it also collected to itself the noblest of every nati«)n, 
and dubbing them Romans, got ready for the fray. Ami that is 
the reason why the first census took place under Augustus wheat 
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our Lord was bom at Bethlehem; it was to get the men of this 
world, who enrolled for our earthly king, called Romans, while 
those who believed in a heavenly King were termed Christians, 
bearing on their foreheads the sign of victory over death.” 

While the Roman Empire was here rejected as a Satanic plagiar- 
ism of the Church, Origen, in a more philosophic and conciliatory 
way, regarded the Roman Empire as preparing the ground for the 
still more embracing universal kingdom. “In the days of Jesus, 
righteousness arose and fullness of peace, beginning with I-Iis 
birth. But God prepared the nations for His teaching, by causing 
the Roman Emperor to rule over all the world; there was no 
longer to be a plurality of kingdoms, else would the nations have 
been strangers to one another, and so the Apostles would have 
found it harder to carry out the task laid on them by Jesus, when 
He said: ‘Go and teach all nations.’ ” “ 

In the struggle between the two universal claims, Christianity 
emerged victorious over the Empire. ITic reasons for this victory 
seem intimately connected, on the one hand, with the decay of 
tlic Lmpire, its inability to fulfill its own promise of pax et institia, 
and on the other hand, with the peculiar character of the Church 
inherited from Judaism. It may be said that the victory of the 
Church over the Empire was a victory of Israel over Hellas, but 
of an Israel which had lost its original exclusivity, which had 
itself been humanized in the contact wth I-Iclicnism, and which 
could win its victory only in a synthesis of their traditions and 
forces. 

Nietzsche has characterized Christianity as a revolt of pariah 
ethics against the ideals of the lordly aristocracy of the Greco- 
Roman M'orld. This diagnosis, although undoubtedly oversimpli- 
fied, seems more penetrating than the later efforts to deny the 
socially revolutionary character of early Chiistisinity.*'^ Jesus was 
himself not only a poor peregrinating artisan; his words offended 
and challenged the ideals of nobility and of beauty of the ruling 
civilization. He justified and exalted die poor as the Pmphets and 
the Psalms had done. Mis word carried an immense hope for the 
sulfcring masses in periods of disintegration and crisis, 

In the Roman Enipiiu Christianity did not remain one of the 
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many ciiiTcnt cults which had origiiv.ircd in the longing for per- 
sonal rebirth, the faith in magic powers and Messianic miracles. 
For Chrislianity carried over fiinn ils Jewish mother soil an all- 
pervading social hope aiul appeal aiul the claim to oneness and 
uniqueness. It brought the dynamic iinivcrsalism of hisiory; not 
only did mankind have one oiigin and one status as the Stoics be- 
lieved, but also one common end. (ihristianity’s claim to uniqueness 
carried with it a universal aggressiveness. “Who is not for me, is 
against me.” I'he G<h 1 of Christi.miiy was the jealous Clod of 
Judaism: “Thou shalt have no other gfids before me." Hiir now 
the “Thou” was no longer only a member of the Jewish people, 
he was every man. 7'hLs exclusive attitude was utiknowti to the 
many cults and mystery faiths of the Meditcrratiean and classical 
world. It was based, in die last instance, oti the C'ovenani which 
established an exclusive relatioti between God and Ilis partticr. 

4 

In the third and fourth centuries peitnanenr warfare, .social op- 
prcs.sion, and economic misery (Hied the hearts of the people 
with despair .similar K* that of the first century it.c. 'I'he philosophy 
of the day, the last flowering of nco-Platonism under Plotinus and 
the ascetic monascicism of the Christians, bore witness to the 
general pessimism, The center of gravity of the Isinpire moved 
again to the Orient. The incursions of the Gotlis sapped the vi- 
tality of Greek civilivuition. Under these circumstances the militant 
Christian message proved too strong an adversary for the Greco- 
Roman world. At the same time, Christianity had accepted through 
Origen and other Fathers of the Church the Greek philosophy, 
and had prepared itself for the compromise under Constantine 
when the two empires, the Sacerdotium and the Imperium, fused. 

On the part of the Empire this fusion had been motivated by 
the wish to utilize Christianity for instilling a new .soul into the 
emptied shell of the Empire, and thus to cifcci a reintegration of 
the people into the State. It was too late. For not only was the 
Roman Empire then loo far advanced on the road to decay, Imt 
also Christianity had lost its original enthusiasm and strength, and 
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was bound to lose them even more through its fusion with the 
Empire. For two hundred years the Church had stood in the 
midst of the world as something incomprehensible, strange, and 
suspect,'" a paradox, a challenge, and a hope. Now it had become 
part of the Roman world, with the strong arm of the Stsitc at its 
disposal, participating in domination, oppressing — ^no longer op- 
pressed, lint, in spite of and through all its manifestly imperfect 
lealixations, Christiauity — as in another way the Empire itself — 
carried its original message as a cliallenge inspiring men and move- 
ments again and again, throughout the centuries. 

When Constantine decided in 326 to transfer the capital from 
Rome to Ryzantium, he may have been influenced by the thought 
that it would be easier to Christianize the Empire from the new 
capital that] from Rome with its strongly pagan traditions.'” On the 
newly chosen site, Constantinople was dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin in 330 by Christian pi'icsts. SiniultancoiKsly with the attempt 
to Christianize the Empire, Constantine definitely introduced a 
new spirit of authoritarian despotism which replaced the principate 
as instituted by Augustus. With Christianization, the thls-worldly 
civilization of liberty was replaced by an other-worldly civiliza- 
tion of authority. 

As long as the Roman Empire existed in Byzantium the relation 
of State and Church remained regulated by the concepts of an- 
tiquity, according to which all religious bodies derived their exist- 
ence h'om the State. As the Emj^eror had been Pontifex Maximus 
in the Roman Empire, so Constantine and his successors continued 
t(j regard them.sclvcs as the absolute masters of the Church. Tlie 
Church became the spiritual side of the Empire, both subjected 
to one will, that of the Emperor. It was the Emperor who con- 
voked the ecumenical .synods, nominated the committees in charge, 
frequently presided through imperial commissioners, and retained 
the right to confirm, or to refuse to confirm, the decisions of the 
synod.s’. 

The first seven ecumenical councils, starting with that at Nicaca, 
whicli Coiwiantinc Jiinwclf summoned in 325, were recognized by 
the entire Church, b'ast and West. Only in 1123 did the Pope him- 
self .sunimon an ecumenical council, the first Latcran synod, and 
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clitim the same absolute auihority as the Roman iMiipcror had 
clone. VVliilc the conflict Itctvvccn State and Cluii’ch which char- 
acterised the history of ^Vcstc^n K.iinipc for so many centmies 
remained unknown in llic l'’ast,''“ the Chinch in the West stepped 
into the vacuum created by ihe bie.ikdown of ihe h'mpire ilierc. 
T he new Western iMiipirc ctc.ued l»y the (Church, and its relations 
with the Church, were built upon new foundations laid by the 
genius of Augustine. 


5 

The Bishop of HipjK) had in his own life assimilated .ill the in- 
fluences of ancient civili/ation, Cicero and nco-Flatonic philoso- 
phy, A'lanichaeisni and skepticism, before he ttirned Christian. I le 
witnessed the breakdown of the authority of the Roman Kmpire 
in the West. The s.ick of Rotne by Alaric (410) had shucked the 
Western peoples to their depths, h'cw retained their faith, as 
Claudius Rtitilius Naniatiatnis did; most people of the time were 
in the utmost despair. Augustine set oui in his main woilc, /)c 
Civitiite Del (428), to explain to a hcwildercd and lost generation 
the downfall of the Roman l''inpirc as a historical phenomenon. 
According to hitn, the Roman iMiipire helongcd to the dvitas ter- 
rc»a, the kingdom of the catth, while the Chtirch was the visible 
part of the civiuis rftv, the divine kingdom, “civitas celcstis vcl 
potius pars cius qua in hae inortalttatc peregrinatur.” 'J'hus Augus- 
tine recognized both the Swie and the Church. I^erfect justice and 
peace were to be found only in the heavenly city. Tlie State was 
based upon the fact that man is sinful. According to the Bible, 
Cain, not Abel, founded the city-state. But the State, existing on 
account of man’s original sin, could realize to a certain degree 
both peace and justice, the more closely it approximated the 
heavenly city. Therefore the Church was friendly to good States, 
which under the innuenee of the Church and under its guidance 
tried to realize the ideal as far as possible. 

The Roman Empire had once been much better administered 
than it was in the fifth century. But true justice could not be 
found even in the best period of the Roman Empire, “Vera aulem 
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iustitia non cst nisi in ca re publica, cuius conditor rcctorquc 
Christus cst, si et ipsam rcm publicsim placet diccre, quoniam cam 
rein populi esse ncgarc non possumus.” There could be no 
doubt that, althougli Augustine tried to justify the existence of 
the earthly State, the divine city was fundamentally superior to 
the State. “Citizens arc begotten to the earthly state by nature 
vitiated by sin, but to the heavenly state by grace freeing nature 
from sin; whence the former are called vessels of wrath, the latter 
vc.s.scl.s of mercy.”"* In such a way Augustine establis'hed the 
fundamental vSuperiority of the Church over the State and be- 
queathed to the Western world a problem unknown in the Eastern 
world, a conflict which was not solved until, with the seculariza- 
tion of Europe’s intellectual and social life, it lost its decisive and 
all-pervading importance. 

Through Augustine’s synthesis of Christianity and of Roman 
civilization the inheritance of ancient philosophy became an in- 
tegral part of the Western tradition. “His work on the City of God 
marks the transition of ChrisDanity from adolescence to ma- 
turiiy.”*' The celestial city was firmly established on earth. It 
adapted itself to the conditions of this earth and accepted them. 
'Ehese conditions included differences of language and custom, 
ns well as those of status and wealth.**^ The days were gone •when 
the end of the earthly state was seen as imminent, or when the 
rich young man had to sell everything he had in order to enter 
into the kingdom of God. Though Augustine knew that by nature 
and by God’s will no man should have dominion over another, he 
acknowledged and accepted slavery in the terrestrial city. “By 
nature, as God first created us, no one is a slave cither of man or 
of sin. This servitude is, however, penal, and is appointed by that 
law which enjoins the preservation of the natural order and forbids 
its disturbance; for if nothing had been done in violation of that 
law, there would have been nothing to restrain by penal servitude 
and therefore the Apostle admonishes slaves to be subject to their 
masters, and to serve them heartily and with good will, so that, if 
they cannot be freed by their mastew, they may themselves make 
their slavery in some sort free, by serving not in crafty fear but 
in faithful love, until all unrighteousness pass away, and all princi- 
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pality and every human power be Ijmujjht to nothing, and God 
be all in all 

These were the foundaiions on which the Western Church was 
built, itt the crucial ycais when ancient civilisation appcarcti to 
break down under the heel (»f barbaric coiuiucrois and civilized 
society and the attinidc of }m»mmias seenietl no more ihan faint 
memories of a glorious jiiist. Tn the eastern pans of the Mediter- 
ranean, civilization and order continued in the Uyzantine and very 
soon in the Islamic Empire. In the West, wirh its new Germanic 
kingdoms, cliaos ruled, li was the lasting merit of the Roman 
Church to have imposed the discipline of civilization and of uni- 
vcrsalisni upon this chaos. Since the ^Vcsi had definitely broken 
away fmm the Roman Empire, it bccanic impcriitive to rccsoiblish 
the Roman I'anpirc for the West. On Christmas in the year 800, 
Rope Leo III crowned in Rome the tnigluicsi of the Germanic 
kings, Charlemagne, tis successor of the Roman J'anperors. 

6 

In the Middle Ages, the perunl of the Western Roman Empire 
created hy the Pope, nationalism, in the sense understood today, 
did not form any essential part of the communal mind. Of course, 
there was n primitive and nauirsil feeling of community of language 
or homeland, especially in the latter part of the Middle Ages, and 
of tribal cohesion in the earlier part. Rut the decentralization and 
differentiation within those botlics which were later to form the 
future nations in no way allowed the growth of that political and 
emotional integration which is the basis of modern nationalism. 
Economic life was confined to the practically sclf-suflicicnt large 
estates and cities. No uniform law or jurisdiction encouraged the 
development of a common feeling of nationality. 

The whole intellectual and emotional life of man and the politi- 
cal and social ideal of oiganizntion were dominaicd by religious 
concepts and norms; in a way scarcely imaginahle to us, they col- 
ored and determined the thought and feeling of every minute of 
life, at work and at play, in public and in solitude, in every grief 
and every joy, in fear and hope, for the artist and for the tiller of 
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the soil. This religion ^vas universal. Its dominance left no room 
for any decisive influences of nationalism. Practically all learning 
and writing were in the hands of the clerics who used one com- 
mon language, Latin. People looked upon everything not from 
the point of view of their “nationality” or “race,” but from the 
point of view of religion. A'lankind was divided not into Germans 
and French and Slavs and Italians, but into Cliristians and Infidels, 
and within Christianity into faithful sons of the Church and 
heretics. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages national states began to 
take shape, and the first foundations for the future growth of 
nationalism were laid. A few individuals wrote and acted in a way 
which would justify claiming them for nationalism. But they were 
isolated individuals, extremely interesting as forerunners, but with- 
out any immediate influence upon their people and their time. It 
would be misleading to interpret sayings and deeds of the later 
A4iddlc Ages or of early modern times in the light of modern 
nationalism, instead of trying to understand them under their own 
conditions. Some of the e.xamplcs adduced to prove the existence 
of nationalism in the later Middle Ages, if seen in their context, 
allow an entirely different interpretation. Pertinent and interesting 
utterances in the sources may have been preserved for the very 
reason that they expressed attitudes unusual for that tiine.^” 

The political thought of the Middle Ages was characterized by 
the conviction that mankind was one and had to form one com- 
munity. The new Roman Empire was instituted as an instrument of 
I'eligious univei'salism. Its task was “ad /idem in geiitibus propa- 
gandam, prout ad prcdicationem evangeli sacrum Romannm im- 
perium preparavit.” ” Since Christendom in the Aliddle Ages was 
coextensive with humanity, at least as a goal, mankind was regarded 
as one people, a res publica generis bumani, one ecclesia universalis, 
with one law and one government.” The main conflict of the Mid- 
dle Ages was not between universalism and the desire of separation 
of individual groups, but between two forms of universalism, Sacer- 
dotawr and Iviperium, a struggle unknown in the Eastern Church 
and unknown in Islam, where univcnsalism remained a reality much 
longer than in Western Christianity. 
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Although Isbni was split up very soon into several kingdoms, 
often warring among themselves, titc division of Islam was, like 
that of Christianity in flic later iMiddlc Ages, based upon ily nasties 
and the personalities and actions of snccessfiil rulers, and some- 
times upon geographic and eihnographie factors, never iiprin a 
feeling of nationalism. Down to the end of the nineteenth century, 
religion, with its unifying regulation <»f thought, social life, and 
attitudes, entirely dominated the private am! public life of all 
Islamic countries. The univereities of Islam kejn their medieval 
character until late in the nineteenth century, and the unity of 
literature and education in all Islamic C()umrie.s provided a strong 
bond for the educated classes. A Mohammedan in the nineteenth 
century, if asked about himself and his loyalties, would liavc 
answered that he Wii.s a Mohammedan and tliat his loyally iviis due 
to Islam and to his prince, who was a Mohammedan prince. A 
Chrisdin, in the luiropc of the later Middle Ages, would have 
given a similar answer. ’Phis face explains u'liy, in the laler iMkIdle 
Ages, Western Christendom and Islam, facing each other as ir- 
reducible enemies with similar missionary claims as universal re- 
ligions, met as c(]itals. They had then not only the fundamentid 
attitudes of life in common, but also, among their eilucatcd classes, 
science and philosophy, chivalry and poetry. Only with the brenk- 
ciown of medieval Christendom, from the early inoilcrn period 
down to most recent times, have the natitms of Chrisrendom and 
the lands of Islam ceased to meet as equals. Islam conserved the 
medieval form of life; Western Chiisiendom threw it olF, partly 
in the days of the RcnaLsssincc, and completely in the eighteenth 
century. 

The position in the I'astcrn Qiurch was diircicnt. There the 
Sacerdotmn remained sulM)rdinatcd to the Imfierhnit. State and 
Church formed a single unit like body and soul; the Church, 
although universal in its idea, was not universal in its organization. 
As an organization it was coextensive with the Stale, .im! .some- 
times it even remained and fulfilled certain functions ns a separate 
organization, which arc generally assumed by the stale, when, in 
the vicissitudes of history, the .state had ceased to exist'. J^icking a 
universal organization, the Eastern Church could adapt itself much 
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more easily to the existing ethnographic and historical divisions. 
Its role in the history of nationalism was fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of the Western Church. The universal claim of 
the Roman limpirc survived and continued infinitely stronger 
in the West, with Pope and Emperor alike, than with the legitimate 
heir of the Roman hlmpire, the ByEsintine monarch and his Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. The Church in the West set itself above 
national distinctions, and the formation of nations, from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, accordingly proceeded amid a 
struggle against the Church. In the East the national groupings 
and the national organization of the Church proceeded generally 
in harmony with one another. For this very reason there came no 
schism. In place of the rigid monarchic unity of the Western 
Church there was established a conception of synthetic unity, thb 
con.sciou.sne.ss of unity in multiformity, a vital .sense of cohc.sion, 
coupled with the existence of an autonomous church in each state. 

Ckxscr even than in the Catholic Eastern Church was the con- 
nection between Church and ethnographic and historic divisions 
in the heretic churches of the Esist. In the Middle Ages the histori- 
cal consciousness of Egyptians, Syrians, or Mesopotamians ex- 
pressed itself, if at all, in theological formulas and disputations; 
but how little real .strength this kind of national consciousness 
had, how far it was from any modern national integration, is 
shown by the fact that all these churches have dwindled away 
and are reduced today to a few thousand adherents. Some of them 
(for instance, the Maronitc Church) helped to preserve the eth- 
nographic dilTcrentiation of their followers, supported in that by 
the geographic features of their country, high mountains and 
secluded vallcy.s, and the difficulties of communication. All these 
churches are in the twentieth century undergoing deep changes 
ns the result of the penetration of modern nationalism. The Eastern 
churches kept their medieval form, as Iskmi did, down to the 
threshold of the picscnt time. Like Islam, they have been separated 
from the Western Church .since early modern times by a deep 
gulf. Western Crusaders ravaged Constantinople and its churches 
ill t Z04 with far greater .savagery and fsu* greater contempt for its 
sanctuaries than the 'J'urks ever did. 
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111 Western Europe the univcrsiil cliiliii of the Pope nnd the 
Empire of ChiU'Icmtignc succeeded in forming’ out of ilic cIdum pro- 
duced by the Germanic tribes, a new civilizaiion, “Europe" or 
“OccidciU’al Christendom.” It was htiilr on the f<nnidaiion of the 
later Homan univcrsilism; it was a reuovatUi or rest if nth, li domi- 
nated Western Europe for many centuries, until new forces, them- 
selves a renaissance, prepared the ground for the later rise of na- 
tionalism. State and Church, Empire and Cliristianity were indis- 
solubly linked. There was an all-dominating recognition of the 
necessity of a universal Empire, and this iMnpire was by necessity 
Christian and Roman at the same time. In no walk of life was 
there any separation of the secular and temporal from the eternal, 
which at the same time was the ecclesiastical. A'lan and his life on 
earth had their delinitc station in the cosmos of rime and space, 
between Ci’caiion and Resurrection, between Heaven and Hell. 
The whole earthly life was overspanned hy another, ilie eternal 
life, for which the years here on caitl) were only a preparation. 
Man’.s daily life, and the lise and fall of empires, were seen sub 
sitecie aetenumU, 

An order thus iirmiy anchored in a supranaiural tim]uestionublc 
revelation not only gave a feeling of security and stability, un- 
known to the times following the Runaissaneci it provided also 
for every problem of daily life, as well as for those of politics and 
philosophy, an unsliakablc frame of reference, common to every 
man and to every scholar. Civiii/.arion at that time was conven- 
tional. The accepted standards, methods, and usages were uniform, 
dominated by firm tradition, the foiimlatiou of which was entirely 
identical in all lands of Western Christendom. The whole cultural 
life was in the hand.s of the clergy, who formed not a separate 
caste but a body fundiuiicntally different from the laity. Tlicy 
alone were entitled to administer or to witlihoUl the holy .sacra- 
ments which guaranteed the realisation of the meaning of life and 
the salvation of man, living then in perpetual fear of damnation 
.md Hell. The clergy had therefore the power of eternal life or 
eternal death. 
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These clerics formed one nniform and closely knit body all over 
Western Christendom. Latin, the language of its liturgy (the Bible 
was then used only in its Latin translation, the Vulgate), became 
the language of diplomacy, of officialdom, of literature, and of 
instruction. In character and privileges the clergy were entirely 
separated from the laity, but they renewed themselves constantly 
with new recruits from the ranks of the laity. The clergy offered 
to the gifted inembers of the lower classes the opportunity not 
only of access to scholarship and intellectual life, but also of rising 
above their .station of life. The Church could have provided West- 
ern Christendom with a unique, highly organized and qualified 
leadership if the clergy had not been corrupted again and again by 
a greed for power, by worldliness and sensuality. 

Tlie official doctrine of the medieval Church was the doctrine of 
the renunciation of the world, of asceticism and of humility. This 
idea did not conflict with the establishment of the dominion of the 
Church over the world. If the world beyond wis the chief goal 
of man, then the institution which in an authoritative manner 
dispased of the sacrament for .salvation had to regulate life on earth 
in view of the future life. The Church imposed upon the unbroken 
iiLstincts of primitive barbariaas — ^their greed for earthly power 
and goods, their pride in fight and feud, their joy in strength and 
cunning — the stern demands of an ascetic humility and the higher 
notions of charity and self-discipline. But the lust of violence 
asserted itself against the spiritual yoke imposed upon it; chivalry 
and the Crusades offered the Church the possibility of restraining 
and of directing the love of violence and of slaughter. 

Within the Church itself reform movements tried to revitalize 
the spirit of Christ according to his words (Matthew 10:7-10): 
“And as yc go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: 
freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor bra.ss in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither 
two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves, for the workman is worthy 
of his meat.” These movements, centered in inonnsticism, origi- 
nated in individual enthusiasm as a protest against the worldlincss 
into which the Church had fallen. They themselves soon became 
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lax, and sometimes ended in abuses worse than those they had 
comi)atcd. 'I'hcn the figure the inonU l)eeame an object of 
popular clcrisioii and ,sx;om. Jliit new reform movements emerged 
again and again from the inspiration of the <»‘iginal message of 
self-surrender, of poverty, and of seiviee. The great beginning 
made at Monte Cassino (529) wis followeil in (he tenth century 
by tlic movement of Cluny, at the l)Cginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury by Sr. Bcinard’s foundation at CJlairvaiix. 

Finally, at the beginning of the thirteenth ecninrvi the point of 
the highest development of the A'liddle Ages, which necessarily 
enclosed the seeds of its dLssoluiion and the first signs of the 
approach of n new age, the reform movement culminated in St. 
Francis, who invested poverty with a new tligniiy, and whose 
followers were alworbcd in alleviating the misciy of the poor in 
the Italian cities— the first ('hristian movement horn in response 
to the new challenge thn)wn out by the rise of a new urban civi- 
lization with its wealth and its proletariat, h’lom the ranks of the 
Franciscans (the Gray h’liars) and of the l^ominicans (the lllack 
Friars) came the climax of medieval learning, a response to the 
challenge thrown out by the gniwth of science and philosophy 
transmitted by Arabs aiul Jews from the still lutdesiccated springs 
of I Iclicnism in the Near ICast. Albeitus Magnus was horn in 
Swabw, 'I'honias Aquinas near Naples, VVilliaju Occam in Surrey; 
all three studied and lived in Italy, in h'rance, in Germany, repre- 
senting the nniversallsin of the Middle Ages In their descent and 
life as did their attempts' to produce a synthesis of all krtowJcdge, 
of the sapientia Christuma, which was then one for the whole of 
Western Christendom. 

Beneath this all-embracing and all-doniinatifig universalism there 
throve an immensely rich and varied growth of local life, a be- 
wildering and intricate juxniposition, promiscuity, subordination, 
and preeminence of institutions, jurisdictions, corporations — all of 
them sclf-suflicicnt to a very high degree. Many of these associ- 
ations were voluntary, governed by customs and contract, The 
consequence was the division of the population into many classes, 
castes, and orders, witli very little contact among them. No direct 
link brought govcniincnt and people together; many intermediary 
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institutions and organs provided a permanent check upon any 
central power and precluded the development of modern sov- 
crcignty.“®“ The iiniversahsni from above, the system of local and 
occupational autonomy from below, made nationalism impossible. 
Its growth could begin only when the univcrsalism of the Aiiddlc 
Ages was definitely broken up and when the rising power of the 
kings forced the multifarious and intcrtangling loyalties to accept 
the supreme loyalty to the sovereign state and, with it, a new, 
though this time parochial, uniformity. 

8 

To the medieval mind the most important event in history had 
happened: the incarnation of the Son of God and his suffering 
and death for the redemption of mankind. The future could hold 
only one important event, the second coming of Christ. Under 
these circumstances the first creation of a powerful kingdom in 
LCuropc after the downfall of the Roman Empire was .seen as a 
renovation of the past, of the Roman Empire. The Franks had 
succeeded in e.stablishing themselves in Gaul, probably the most 
cultured and the best organized Roman province; and the most 
powerful of the Frankish kings made of it an empire, whose 
frontiers he pushed far into the barbaric wilderness on its eastern 
border and which he defended in the .south successfully against 
the rival world of Islam. The apparition of Charlemagne wa.s so 
impressive chat his name, like the name of Caesar, became a con> 
mon noun: many Slavonic peoples and the Magyars introduced the 
name of Carol into their languages as the designation for “king.” 
Charlemagne started to build at Aix-la-Chapcllc a new Rome, a 
sacred palace; he was anxious to revive classical learning, and his 
biographci'.s applied to his life the categories borrowed from the 
biographies of the ancient Emperors. 

A German scholar has seen in the destruction of the Roman 
Empire by the Germanic tribes the rcintroduction of the national- 
istic principle into world history.'"’ But the influx of the barb.iri.ins 
into the Roman F,mpirc was not in the name of a new idea, and 
it did not bring with it any new ideals. It broke up the Empire 
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into states, many of them not more than passing abodes of wander- 
ing tribes, none distinguished by national consciousness or national 
principles. These barbsiric hordes were driven by the lust of war 
and conquest, but they were unable to build on permanent founda- 
tions except by their adoption of Roman civilisation. Of Ataulf, 
the VLsigothic king who after the death of his brother-in-law 
Alaric, led the Goths in 402 through Gaul to S|)iun it is .said that 
“he at first ardently desired to blot out the Roman name and to 
make all the Roman territory a Gothic I'anpire in fact as well as in 
name, .so that, to use the popular cxprc.ssion, Gothia should take 
the place of Kovtanidy and he, Ataulf, .should become all that 
Cacjiar Augustus once had been. Having discovered from long 
experience that the Goths, bccau.se of their unbridled barbarism, 
were utterly incapable of obeying laws, and yet believing that the 
state ought not to be deprived of laws without which a state is not 
a .state, he chose to seek for himself at least the glory of rc.storing 
and incrca.sing the renown of the Roman name by the power of 
the Goths, wishing t(j be liMikcd ujxin by posterity as the restorer 
of the Roman Empire, since he could not he its transformer.** 
From the Goths on to Charlemagne, the Germanic tribes could 
enter civilizution only by entering iitto the heritage of Roman 
univcrsalism. 

There was no consciousness of a Germanic nationality or race 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages. The Goths despised the 
Western Germans and felt proud of their higher civilisation and 
their alliance with Rome, which Theodoric maintained as king of 
Italy. The Franks sided with the Byzantines against the Goths and 
against the Lombards. With the growth of the power of the 
Franks they began to regard themselves as descendants of the 
Trojans like the Romans. Recent German historiography has dis- 
cussed passionatdy whether Charlemange or his foe, the Saxon 
duke, Widukind, represented the German nation or German na- 
tionalism. Neither of them did.“ 

Charlemagne did not fight French or German battles, he fought 
a Christian battle in the barbarian tnidition from which he had 
sprung. His source of inspiration was Roman Christianity and the 
memory of a civilized and united Europe still lingering in Gaul. 
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He opened up Central Europe to civilization, but for many cen- 
turies to come Germany remained culturally and economically a 
frontier land. The longing for civilization drove the Germans 
acroStS the Alps to the lands of an older and richer civilization, of 
a more secure and rooted tradirion of learning and arts. There also 
the material wealth of the time was to be found; and above all the 
imperial dignity seemed indissolubly connected with Rome. 

Before the ninth century its scat had been Constantinople- In 
797 an ambitious woman, Irene, deposed her son Constantine VI 
in the midst of a theological conflict, and occupied for live years 
the imperial tlwone. This gave to an ambitious Pope, widely ac- 
cused of perjury, adultery, and simony, and to an ambitious king 
their great opportunity. It is reported that Charlemagne had gtcive 
doubts about his coronation by the Pope, that he wished to empha- 
size rather his election by the people of Rome, that he desired 
eagerly a legitimation of his impcristl dignity by the Emperors in 
Constantinople, and even thought of marrying Irene. The Empire 
continued in Constantinople, and for several centuries to come it 
was more civilized and powerful than the new Western creation. 

The year 800 did not increase the power of Charlemagne, and 
probably increased his prestige only slightly. He had achieved his 
great victories before that day. After his death his empire was 
broken up, and little remained of it bur a name, a tradition, and a 
legend. But the year 800 definitely brought about a lasting division 
in Europe and has bequeathed to the Western part the struggle 
between Pope and Emperor, which shows its deep traces even 
today. Only in the West the Pope, as vicar of Christ on earth, 
claimed supremacy over the state and the power to bind and loose 
on earth and in heaven. Pope Gregory VII used it in 1076 to 
depose Emperor Henry IV. “Mihi tua [sr. Petri] gratia cstpotestas 
a Deo data ligandi atquc solvendi in coelo ct in terra.” 

Innocent III (1178-1216) compared the papal authority to the 
sun and the royal power to the moon, so inferior in quality and 
quantity and depending upon the sun for its light as the state de- 
pended upon the Church. Gregory IX (1227-1241) based his 
claim of tlie httl>€rhm mmdi on the alleged donation of Constan- 
tine, according to which the Emperor Constantine had granted to 
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the Pope Sylvester and his successors jiot only spirit uni supremacy 
over nil Chi tstiniiity, bill also ihc rcmpornl dominion over Rome, 
Ihily, and the Western parr of the l'.mpire. hVoin this donntion, 
the aiithtMiticity of Avliicli was accepted during the Middle Ages 
by friends and foes alike,*' Innocent IV (124^-1154) concluded 
that Christus “in apostoliea sede non solum poiitifiealcin sed et 
rcgalein constituit monarchatum.” 

The claims of the Pope found their climav under ihc pontificate 
of Boniface Vllf (1294-1303), who in tlic bull “Unatn Sanctam” 
proclaimed the Church to he all in all. “This one and uni(|uc 
Church has one body, one head — not two heads, like a monster — 
namely, Christ, and Christ’s vicar Peter, ami Peter’s successor, as 
the Lord Uiinself has Siiid to Peter: Feed my sheep.” The story 
(Luke 22:38) of the dlsciplc.s* tendering to the Lord two swords — 
“And he said unto them, U is enough” — was used to justify the 
claim that both swords had been given 10 the Church, for the 
Lord had not Jftild, “Two arc too much,” Inii “It is enough.” The 
spiritual sword was to be wielded by the (Church, the other by 
the kings — but at the command and by the suirciMnee of the priest. 
St. Paul’s word (Rtmtans 13:1), “’I 'here is no power but of CIoil: 
the powers that be arc ordained of Ood,” siilmrilinaicd the tempo- 
ral authority to the spiritual power. Thus the prophecy of Jcrcmi.ih 
(t:io) would be fullilled: “See, 1 have this day set thee over the 
nations and over tlic kingdom.s . . Although wielded by a 
Inmian being, it was a divine authority given to lector and his 
successors. 

What wonder tlutt one of the Pope’s adhcrcnis, Arnold de Villa 
Nova, declared that the enemies of the papal claims were forc- 
runncr.s of the anti-Chrisr. But this intcnsificatitin of the claims of 
the l^ipc, this radicalixation of the doctrine of the universalism 
and supremacy of the Church, was voiced at the very moment 
when its inHucncc on the affairs of this world began to wane. 
Boniface VIII himself was reduced to impotence at the enti of his 
pontificate. New forces were rising. As if he had felt that the 
foundations of the old order were shaken imder (he changing ctr- 
cumst8ncc.<!, Biinifacc VIII wished to strengthen his claims by a 
new and trium(}Iiant emphasis. But two yeans after his death the 
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“Babylonian captivity” started. Genicnt V (1305-13 14) resided 
in Avignon without once visiting the Eternal City. The resistance 
to the papacy grew within the Church. A new day was breaking, 
the approach of which could not be delayed even by the violent 
afterglow of papal univcrsalism under Boniface VIII. 

9 

Closely linked with the fate of the papacy was the history of its 
antagonist, the Empire, and of its parallel and conflicting aspiration. 
Since 93 d, when Pope John XII crowned the German king Otto I 
Roman Emperor in Rome, the claim to the Empire was generally 
recognized to be vested in the German kings. This claim reached 
its climax under the Hohenstaufen ^ and especially under the most 
brilliant, and in many ways the strangest, member of this great 
ruling Swabian family, Frederick II (1211-1Z50). Influenced by 
Arab civilization, which he loved and admired for the breadth of 
its views and the greater freedom of its intellectual atmosphere, 
Frederick II showed some traits more modern than the general 
attitude of his time. He was not free from a certain skepticism; he 
displayed the opinions and the savoir-faire of a man of the world; 
he introduced into his beloved Sicily the foundations of a better 
administration. But his whole world outlook was medieval. The 
idea by which he was guided was that of the theocracy of the Old 
Testament; anointment by the Pope had given to the Emperor a 
sacramental character; he was king and priest at the same time, in a 
direct and immediate relation to God, without the need of the 
Pope as intermediary. His model was the reign of David. As David 
had been God’s vicar, so the Emperor was Christ’s vicar. As 
Christ had inherited the kingdom of David, so the emperors ruled 
as his successors. Frederick II referred frequently to “noster prede- 
cessor David, rex inclitus Israel.” 

Frederick II had an even stronger consciousness of his imperial 
position chan Frederick I, who had written to the Bishop of Bn.\cn: 
“Cumquc unus Deus, umis papa, unus imperator sufficiat.” To 
Frederick I (ii 52-1 190) all the kings of the time appeared beside 
the Emperor only as regiili, or as Walthcr von dcr Vogelweide, one 
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of the great singers of the Roman iLinpirc of the German kings, 
said — ^instead of regJihis — ^“armcr kiinec.” Frederick 11 claimed for 
the Empire superiority not only over all kings, but even over the 
Pope. The ii'niiieror had the divine mandate to guide humanity, 
which had fallen into sin, back to the divine and natural order, 
and to act as a judge over discordant humanity to fulfill Ciod’s 
will. Fiedericlc 11 felt himself almost as a reincarnation of Havid, 
who had been the Anointed of the Lord and Iving of Jerusalem, 
like Frederick himself. 

Next to the lliblc, ancient Rome served as a .source of inspiration 
to Frederick II. He coined money after the example of Augustusj 
like Augustus he wished to bring about a Golden Age as a nw 
htstm for all peoples. The icdiscovcry and reinterpretation of 
Roman l.iw by the jurists of the Univereity of Bologna recalled the 
position of the ancient Einpcroi as tite supreme head of mankind, 
so that the king could not be called to justice except by God him- 
self. Only in purcly religious mattci's' was* he under the jurisdiction 
of the Pope. Frederick 11 u.vcd the language of lite Koman Fm|>eror.s, 
and repeated their proud claims ro an hanpire which was limited 
only by the ends of the earth. As in the philosoj)hy of the Middle 
Ages the order of the world led from the nmititude through 
more anti more unh'crs.il circles, rising to a final unity, and all the 
multitude received its light and life from this unity — so a universal 
monarchy was needed to fulfill the natural order. 

The Emperor was agstin sotcr^ the redeemer and light of inait- 
kind, the unifier and lord of nature. A Himnua was here conceived, 
as moiuinicntal and as inspired by all die rnuiirions of die ancient 
world, changed and tmiisfigurcd In the peculiar atiiio.sphcrc t>f die 
Middle Agc.s, as the SwMf/a of the great doctors of the Church — 
no longer centered in the Pojic and the Church, but in the Em- 
peror and the State. Yet Frederick’s hope was as little realised as 
that of Innocent III or Boniface VIII. As the captivity of Avignon 
followed Boniface, so the ignomininus end of his house and the 
Interregnum followed Frederick II. 

When Henry VII (1308-1313) strove once more to estaldish a 
“Romanuni impcriuni, in cuius tninquillttatc cotitis orbis regn- 
laritas requicsek,” when lie referred to *kiivina prcccpta, quibus 
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ilibctiir, quod omnis aninut Romano principi sit subiecta,** he found 
bis daiiiivS disputed as antiquated. “Loquendo niodcrno temjiorc de 
potestate ct auctoi'itate iiuperatoris e.st quodamniodo sermo abusi- 
vus, quoniatn ipse omnia habere dicitur et quasi nihil possidet.” 
These voices were still Isolated, The greatest man of the time gave 
to the idea of universalisni as majestic and as enduring expression 
as any idea and hope could ever pride itself on having leceived. 
Perhaps Dante felt that the edifice, established so firmly in the 
words of God and in the traditions of die ancients, revealed to 
searching eyes threatening cracks. There are faint glimpses of a 
new era in his work, but his whole genius was bent upon trans- 
mitting to posterity the most august expression of the medieval 
world. 

In his De Monorchia Dante wished to order humanity upon, 
“three pillars” or fundamental suppositions. The third one derived 
the Emperor’s authority directly from God, not from the Pope; 
the second was the faith in the rightfulness of the Empire, created 
by the Roman people, ordained for it by nature and nobility; these 
two pillara supported die first, the faith that the civilHas Inmtani 
generis had one common end; namely, the use of its whole reason- 
ing faculties for a more just life, which could be achieved only by 
a universal order, which Dante saw personified in the world 
monarchy, the Emperor. 

Dante was no nationalist."* No thought of a political unity for 
Italy ever entered his mind, nor that of any of his contemporaries. 
“The union, as it stands today, would have been inconceivable in 
Dante’s times. Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Naples, ab- 
solutely separate suites from top to bottom, united in a single king- 
dom, with a central government, would have seemed little less im- 
possible in those days than the whole earth as a single kingdom, 
with a central government at London, Paris, or New Yoik would 
appear to us,” Dante loved Italy. He wrote the first great poem in 
the Italian language, and in his De Vulgari Eloquentia he paid to 
the vulgar tongue the tribute of a lover and of a creative genius. 
But how far he was from any nadonalisni was best revealed in the 
passage (Bk. I, sec. 6) discussing which language the first man had 
spoken, a question answered by German nationalists of tlic Renais- 
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SiUlcc to tlic effect that Adam spoke Clcrnuui. Oantc maintiuticd 
that Hebrew was the language used by the iirst man and by Chiist, 
“For, whosoever is of such mean reason that he thinks his birih- 
place the most delightful under the suit, will also prefer his own 
vulgar tongue, that means liis mother longue, to all others: and 
consequently he will think ihat this longue was Adam's. Ilut we, 
whose hitherland is the world as for tlie fish the sc.i, althougli we 
have drunk of the Amo before we teethed, and love Florence so 
much that we suffer unjust evile because we loved it, wish to base 
our judgment more on reason than on sentiment. And although 
there is on earth for our pleasure or for the frani|ulllity of our 
.senses no lovelier spot than Florence, we have c.vatiiincd again and 
again the volumes of poets atui other writers in which the world 
is described in general and in particular, and have pondered over 
the different situations of tlic places on earth and their situation 
at both poles and nrouiul the «|uator, and we have found out 
that there arc many places and ciiic.s, ami we'bohcve firmly, more 
i]oblu and more delightful one.s' than rti.stMiiy and I'lorenco fi'om 
tvhich 1 derive and <»f which 1 am a ciri/,en; am) that ntany nations 
and peoples use a more delightful and isscfiil hmgiiage ihan the 
Italian.” 

I'hcrc was no trace of natioiulism in Dame, He felt only rlie 
natural love of man for his hiiihplacc and his moHier tongue, en- 
hanced in him by the luLscry of h'lorcncc and his exile, and by the 
predilection which the gi'cat poet felt for his instrument, which he 
caressed as a sculptor may cai'css the maicrial out of whose uncouth 
form he has chiseled the plastic rcpioduction of his inner visions. 
When Dante wished to s|)cak, perhaps the first rime, trf Italy as a 
common fatherland, he found no other word than the beautiful 
and simple “del bcl paese lii, dove il si suona” {hifcniOy 33, Kt))."” 

Dante saw Italy and the world in internecine warfare. What he 
wished wa.s not the unity of Italy, but the peace of Italy and the 
peace of humanity in a unified world. He did not long for an 
Italian prince, as Machiavclli did later, to unite Italy; he looked 
forward to the German king and his coming as luiipcror to restore 
peace to Italy and humanity. In a icucr to the princes, cities, and 
peoples of Italy he bade them welcome Henry VII rapturously: 
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“Behold, now is the acceptable time in which the signs of consola- 
tion and peace arise. For a new day rises brightly, revealing a 
dawn which already attenuates the darkness of long-lasting ca- 
lamity. . . . Rejoice therefore, Italy which is now to be pitied 
even by the Bjiraccas, but which immediately will be regarded 
with envy by the whole world; for thy bridegroom the solace of 
the Avorld and the glory of thy people, the most element Henry, 
Divine and Augustus and Caesar, hastens to the nuptials.” ““ In 
ll Comivio (IV, 4) he pointed out that human society had been 
ordered toward one end; namely, a happy life. “The whole earth, 
as far as it is given to the human race to possess Jr, sliould be under 
one prince, who . . . would keep the kings satisfied within the 
limits of their Idngdoms, so that peace should reign among them, 
wherein the cities could repose, and in this repose the neighbors 
would love one another, and in this love the families would supply 
all their wants, which done, man lives Iwppily; for which end he 
was born.” 

In his emphasis upon the vita plice Dante turned from the pes- 
simism of medieval Christendom to a new enjoyment of the human 
commonweal. Herein the Renaissance and modern times followed 
him,''*’ but they did not take up his universal message and his appeal 
to the htninma chilitas: “Oh race of mankind! what .storms most 
toss thee, what losses must thou endure, what shipwrecks must 
buifet thee, as long as thou, a beast of many heads, strivest after 
contrary things. Thou art sick in both thy faculties of understand- 
ing; thou art sick in thine affections. Unanswerable reasons fail to 
heal thy higher understanding; the very sight of experience con- 
vinces not thy lower understanding; not even the sweetness of 
divine persuasion charms thy affections, when it breathes into thee 
through the music of the Holy Ghost: Behold, how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is, bretiiren, to dwell together in unity.” 

10 

Any feeling of national particularism in the later Middle Ages 
expressed itself as part of the univcrsalisni of the Empire, A separate 
national consciousness, a National bemtsstsein different from the 
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univemi Reichsidec, was never imagined. Waklicr von dcr Vogcl- 
wcidc spoke of daz rocimche ricbo and dm titiscbe a/wge without 
making any definite dilTcrcncc or seeing any conflict between them. 
“As yet no German spirit existed, but only a Homan spirit which 
was gradually civilizing the Cicnnanic. It was not common German 
tradition which bound the Northerners fogeihcr, but Roman form 
and culture. The German races had nothing in common Init ilicir 
blood, and the call of the blood was rarely vocal. Just now and 
then, ... in solemn moments of enthusiasm, . . , they felt . . . 
that they— Saxons, Franks, Sunburns and Bavarians — were one. But 
they did not even then feel ‘German.’ At most tlicy felt that they 
stood together as heirs of the Empire of the Caesars, tlicy prided 
themselves on being descendants of the Trojans, or styled them- 
selves ‘Roman’ citizens. The word ‘German’ is reserved for our 
use today." Mo.st characteristic was the charter of the Teutonic 
Order, which by its conc|ucsrs spread (jerman dominion and 
colonization far to the cast and northeast, “h'or this end ha.s Gml 
uplifted our Empire above the kingdoms of the earth, and cxicndcd 
the limits of our power beyond the various zones, that our care 
may be to glorify Mis name and diligently to spread Mis faith 
among the people, for He has chosen the l<oman ICinpirc for the 
preaching of His gospel: Let us therefore bend our mind to the 
conquest, no less than to the conversion, of the heathen peo- 
ples. . , 

The word deiitscb was finst employed in the eighth and ninth 
centuries ro designate the German language. Only in the eleventh 
century did it begin to designate the people .speaking the language, 
and their land. Its use did not imply the existence of a political 
national consciousness.*’’ The first flickering of a German conscious- 
ness in the masses, the German peasant revolt, was quickly and 
definitely crushed by the princes and nobles. The national con- 
sciousness which the German humanists developed from literary 
sources did not influence deeply the aristocracy and did not reach 
the people. Though a consciousness of being different in laiignagc 
and appearance from other groups existed, the Gennaas continued 
until the seventeenth century, politically and culturally, to think 
exclusively within the frame of the universal Kmpirc.*“ 
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With the decline of the power of the Pope, German political 
ideas became detached from their comiection with the locality of 
Rome, and centered territorially upon Germany. Louis of Bavaria 
declared in 1338 that the election by the electors alone was suf- 
ficient to confer imperial dignity. Charles IV, tlie grandson of 
Henry VII and a monarch of wise and realistic statesmanship, 
abandoned the exuberant dreams of his grandfather, and devoted 
his energies to his own territory, the Bohemian kingdom, which he 
made the most progressive part of Central Europe by introducing 
the new learning from Italy and France. 

The imperial idea detached itself in the fourteenth century from 
its “transcendent” centers, Rome and Jerusalem. The crusaders to 
the Holy Land faded out. The imperial idea was now closely con- 
nected with some definite territory; with Germany for the Ger- 
mans, with France for the Frenchmen, with Italy and with con- 
temporary Rome for the Italians. Spain was still absorbed in the 
task of the recoiiqttista, and England, isolated by the sea, developed 
an early consciousness of territorial unity. For both of them only 
the si.Ytcenth century ushered in their imperial era, which was no 
longer static, but dynamic — ^not turned to the past, but to the 
future and the unknown. But in the winds that blew over the im- 
mense ocean, enticing and seducing to strange and unheard-of 
lands, there was, for the English as well as for the Spaniards, a 
strong scent of the new Jerusalem and of eternal Rome. Without 
this scent the imperial venture would have seemed meaningless to 
the peoples of Western Christendom even long after the end of 
the Middle Ages. 

In Eastern Christendom the position of the ByEaiitine Empire 
was rendered increasingly precarious by the successful progress of 
Islam, the great imperial heir of the ancient Hellenistic East. When 
Islam conquered Constantinople, in 1453, a new imperial claim was 
put forward by the princes of Moscow, who were united with the 
imperial house by ties of religion and of marriage. Moscow was 
now proclaimed the third Rome; its princes assumed the imperial 
two-headed eagle and the title Caesar. As the German barbarians 
were lured to Rome by its promises of higher civilization, of 
greater riches, of a kinder and more bountiful nature, so the bar- 
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biirians of the cold S'nriniitiaii plains wci'c attnictcil by the similar 
protiiiscs of Constantinople. As the h'inpirc of Charle>»iignc’.s mic~ 
ccssoi’s strove for the possession of Rome, ihc great Urh, so tlic 
Slavonic successors of the emperors longed for ticw Rome, the 
great Volis of 0,arigrad, tlie trailitiona! residence of the emperors. 
It remained the center of attraction ami struggle on an imperial 
scale long after Rome had sunk ptilitically to purely local .sigtilli- 
cance. On the other hand, Ronic rcmahicd the living center of the 
spiritu.il i'anplrc of the Pope, giving up none of its universal claims, 
while Constantinople, like Jerusalem, became spiritually no more 
than a incmoiy and a hope.*"' 


II 

Dante first insisted upon the close connection between the uni- 
versal imperial idea and the people <if Rome, h'rotn the Acifi’hl he 
proved that the lilood of all the nolilest races t)f Asia, Africa, and 
Kurope had mlved in the father of the Roman people, and that 
“therefore the people was the most noble under the heaven. Or 
from whom will be hidden the divine predestination of this two- 
fold mixing of blood from every part of the woiiil in one man?" 
The Roman Kmpitc could nor have liccn established without the 
help of miracles, it was therefore willed liy (7oil, “et per consc- 
quens dc iiiic fuit et c.st.“ In sulijugating the world, the Roman 
people pursued only the common weal and universal peace. It even 
went so far as to neglect its tiwn interests for the prolit of the 
human race. Proof after proof was addiiceil that the Roman people 
had acquired the hanpirc witli Goil's help and liy just wars. After 
many atguments from “principles of mison,” I)iiiuc finally drew 
his arguments from the Christian faith. "Let them cea.se, then, 
to insult the Roman linipirc who jircicnd tliat they ai'c sons of the 
Church, when they see that Christ, its bridegtoom, sanciioncd the 
former at the beginning and at the end of llis struggle on earth. 
Now I think that it has become suflicienriy clear i hat the Roman 
j>copIc acquired for itself the I'anpirc <if the woihl,” 

The context of these “natiomilisiic” arguments, whicli form the 
second book of Dc Monarebia, the most emphatic plea for uni- 
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vcrsalism, shows dearly that though Dante connected the universal 
mission with the Roman people, he did not yet loealizc and narrow 
it down to anything which would approach nationalism. Fifty years 
later it was done by Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374) who has 
been acclaimed as the first Italian patriot, whose love for "Italia 
Mia” penetrates through the first stanza of the famous poem; 


O my own Italy! though words are vain 
The mortal wounds to close 
Unnumbered that thy beauteous bosom stain, 

Yet may it soothe my pain 

To sigh forth Tiber’s woes 

And Arno’s wrongs, as on Po’s saddened shore 

Sorrowing I wander and my numbers pour. 

Ruler of Heaven! by the all-pitying love 
That could Thy Godhead move 
To dwell a lowly sojourner on earth. 

Turn, Lord, on this Thy chosen land Thine eye — 

Sec, God of Charity, 

From what light cause this cruel war has birth; 

And the hard hearts, by savage discord steeled, 

Thou, Father, from on high 

Touch by my humble voice, that stubborn wrath may 
yield. 

Petrarch was one of those who prepared the coming of the 
Renaissance. With all his loving interest in antiquity and all his in- 
tense feeling for the secular values of human life which distin- 
guished him so markedly from Dante, Petrarch was still a man of 
a transitional period. The Empire for which Dante had hoped had 
receded as much from the center of the stage as had the papacy, 
which found itself in Avignon in captivity. Petrarch still believed 
and hoped in these two great forces of nniversalism, — yet their 
weaknesses turned him to the sources of antiquity for inspiration 
and solace. But as in the Renaissance, the patriotism of Petrarch 
I'cmaincd purely literary, and did not even awaken that echo in 
the circle of literati which the writers of the Renaissance could 
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sacerdotium et populuin acquisitionis incommucibiliter clegit.”" 
Ricn/o believed apparently that the unification of mankind could 
proceed only from the hills and sites of Rome, that without its 
center localized in Rome no universal Church was possible. Rienzo 
found Rome at the deepest point of its humiliation; in a way which 
reminded one more of the thirteenth century than of the Renais- 
sance, he wished to raise Rome again and to make her inagistra 
imndi. 

Rienzo and Petrarch belonged to the generation which beg^n to 
be stirred by the approach of a new era. They were less the fore- 
runners of modern nationalism than the first trail blazers of the 
Renaissance, which, through the revival of ancient patriotism, 
necessarily implied also a revival of the ideas of nationalism, al- 
though confined to the narrow circle of literary men. In the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century Boccaccio revealed in his short 
stories an attitude entirely different from the mentality of the 
Afiddle Ages, an affirmation of the natural joys of life, an uncon- 
cerned hilarity. Mis Italian prose set the example of a new flexi- 
bility and conciseness. At a time when the study of ancient litera- 
ture was at a very low ebb in Italy, he collected and copied manu- 
scripts, and was instrumental in establishing the first chair of Greek 
Language and Literature in Italy. Petrarch shared Boccaccio’s ad- 
miration for the classical writers, but like almost all educated 
Italians of the period he was unable to read Greek. 

The same enthusiasm which animated Petrarch and Boccaccio 
was alive in Rienzo. In his proclamations of the sovereignty of the 
Roman people and of the unity of Italy, and in his fight for the 
rights of the common people against the corruption and oppression 
of the aristocracy, Rienzo may be regarded as one of the first who 
ever tried to put the vague ideas of nationalism and democracy, 
as they emerged for the first time in the fourteenth century, into 
reality. Yet his strong desire for a new life and a new world, his 
longing for a renovatio wei'e inspired more by the spiritual longings 
of the mystics and monks of the past than by a clear grasp of the 
new realities emerging in the near future. The complete and dismal 
failure of Rienzo’s aspirations cannot be explained by the many 
.shortcomings of his own personality; it was made necessary by the 
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complete incoinpicliciision and iiidilTcrcncc wiili which the people 
and the niling grou|>s in Italy received his tnessiige.'" 

During liis few months as T rihiinc of the Roman people, Rienzo 
not only proclaimed Rome Ciilutt orhh and a fundament of the 
Christian faith, hut declared all Italians to he Roman citizens, and 
gave thcrcliy a new meaning to the concept of iMfuflin KfWhunis. 
Originally it had heen confined to the iiihahitants of the city; later 
theory regarded the jieople of the whole l'’mpire as the /tw/wz/w 
lioHMims. Now for the first time Rienzo interpreted it in the sense 
of Itsiliaii nationalism. 'I'lic Italian jtcojdc slionltl elect the Jian- 
peror; the Knipirc should icturn to Rome and to Italy, terminating 
the internecine warfare hctwccn the Guelphs and the Chihcilincs. 
Rienzo, who called himself liberator Urhis, zclaiot Italiaef ainator 
orbis and believed himself the illegitimate son of iMiiperor I Icniy 
VII, visualized himself as I'anpcror. 

To Rienzo, who did not claim pure Roman descent, any paro- 
chial nationalism was alien; the scparaiion of a Roman or Italism 
nationalism from a universal order .seemed unthinkahlc to his age. 
‘*Whcn, I ask, was there such peace, such traiu|uilliiy, such justice; 
when was such tribute paiil to honesty, when were the good so 
readily rewarded and the evil punished; when were human allairs 
so well administered as when the world had hut one hcail, and 
that head was Rome? At what time did Goil, the lover of peace and 
of justice, condescend to lie horn of the Virgin and to visit the 
earth? Every living creature possesses hut one head; and the 
world, which the poet calls the Great Hotly, should he content 
with but one temporal head. It woukl he monstrous and unnatural 
for any creature to possess two heads, How much more tcrrililc 
and portentous then, is an animal with a thousand dilferent heads 
biting and rending one another in turn!* . . . VVe have countless 
proofs and the authority of the most learned scholars as well, to 
the effect that, both in heaven and on earth, oneness of rule has 
ever been of the greatest advantage. Omnipotent God has declared 
in manifold ways His will that the supreme head should be none 
other than Rome. He has ennobled her with the glories of peace 
and of war, and has made of her a matchless wonder, surpassing in 
nil the virtues,” ” 
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Half a century before the Italians, the French raised their claim 
for the leadership of humanity in a universal order. Italy was dis- 
united and did not even exist as an embryonic nation, except in the 
vision of a few poets. In Germany the development into a nation 
was hanipered by the progressive weakening of royal authority. In 
France, on the other hand, after the battle of Bouvines in 1214-— 
which led to the weakening of royal power in England and to the 
forced grant of die Magna Chnrta by King John — ^the royal house 
grew in strength and became the nucleus around which the French 
nation could later gather. France was then the most civilized part 
of Western Christendom, its leader in arts and sciences. Alexander 
von Roes, who lived in Cologne in the thirteenth cennuy and 
strongly supported Germany’s imperial claims, maintained that the 
mperhm/ belonged by right to the Germans, the sacerdotium to 
the Romans, and the learning, or stndhmi, to the French. France, 
and not chaotic Italy, had inhciitcd the rational Roman order, the 
deep-seated sense of law and legality. Her system of central gov- 
ernment became exemplary for the European continent. Her civi- 
lization had the clarity and urbanity of the best Latin tradition, 
deeply steeped in that ImmmUs which Rome developed in its 
contact with Stoic philasophy. With all its growing national con- 
sciousness, French civilization preserved as none other a universal- 
ism and a power of assimilation from which she claimed the right 
to represent Western civilization.'*" 

The kings of France considered themselves as kings of the 
Franks, legitimate heirs to Charlemagne by ties of blood and of 
history, and as kings of Gaul within its ancient frontiers, which 
Caesar had described, and which coincided with the natural fron- 
tiers of sea, mountains, and rivers. Francia and Gallia were used as 
synonymous words; the French language was called Ihigua Galliea. 
The coronation of Otto I as Roman Emperor could, in the view of 
the French kings, in no way alter the fact that the rc^mrn Frm- 
comm and the legacy of Charlemagne were by right rooted in the 
older line of the Carolingiaii dynasty and in the soil of Gaul.^” 

The Carolingian tradition in France was supported by the be- 
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ginning of a French literature, the iM'cnch epics of Charlemagne 
and his twelve great peers, tiniong them his nephew Iloland, the 
defender of the Christians against the Saracens, and Tin pin, die 
Archbishop of Rheinis, In the legendary tradition (Charlemagne had 
conquered Spain from the xSanicens, had delivered Rome and Italy, 
had bapti/ed, civili/.ed, and subjugated Clcrmany — he had even 
rendered Constantinople to the true Church, and restituted the 
Holy Sepulcher to Christianity. 'I'he French kings as kings of the 
Franks felt entitled to die whole h'mpiic conquered and civilized 
by Charlemagne. They never recognized the I'anpirc as reconsti- 
tuted under Otto I, and therefore felt subject to no one in their 
tcinpural powers."® They nor only regarded tlicmsclvcs as equals of 
the Emperor, but claimed the Empire for themselves. 

It must be understood tbat tliis was nor a nationalistic claim on 
the part of France; it was a universalisiic claim on the part of the 
Frankish king:;, b.a.scd upon their de.sccnt from Charlemagne, and 
even more upon the Christian cliaiiictcr of the Rex Chrhiiauis- 
smm. The French king ivas siicrctl and tnost Christian; liw cliarac- 
ter was dctcnniiicd by the shining examples of (Charlemagne and St. 
Loui.v, I'hc Freitch king was icgardcd as the successor to David,"’ 
invested with sacramental character by the consccraiioii in Rheinis 
and St. Denis'. As a result, he was generally .sitp[)c)s’ed f<» w<»rk 
niiraclcSi especially to heal the sick, a belief which outlived the 
Middle Ages. Thanks to her kings, France felt herself “a dominc 
electum ct bcncdictum pro ceteris regnis nuiiuli.” "Hie nascent na- 
tional feeling of France wa.s universal and religious. 'Hie preroga- 
tive of France was based upon die claim that die kings and people 
of France were better Christians, better Catholics than those of 
other lands, and therefore performing the deeds of God; ffcsta Del 
per Francos. 

This early French national feeling founds its literary cxprc.ssion 
in the circle of royal legists*, the wilites regis, a class of educated 
laymen, the forerunners of the noblesse de robe. 'Hicy defended 
the claims of King Philip the Fair (1285-1314) against those of the 
Pope, Boniface VIII. In this struggle the new territorial power of 
the king, supported by the concepts of sovereignty found in 
Roman law, defeated the imperial nnivcrsalLsm of the Pope. The 
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king successfully maintained that “regimen tcmporalitatis regni sui 
ad ipsum regem solum et nemincm alium pertinere.** The new 
teaching of the legists did much to change the aspects of govern- 
ment. As Renan put it, “uiie classe d’hommes politiques enti^re- 
incnt nouvelle, no devant sa fortune qu’i son merite et h scs efforts 
personnels, d6vouec sans reserve au roi, qui 1‘avait cr6ce, rivale il 
I’Eglise dont elle aspirait en bien des choscs a prendre la place, . . . 
allait inaugurer en tout, ce qui touche k la conduite des affaires, un 
profond changement.” “ In the fight for the sovereignty of the 
French monarchy against the Pope, Philip the Fair found the sup- 
port of even wider circles. Pie summoned in April, 1302, the first 
Assembly of the States General, where for the first time representa- 
tives of the aristocracy, the clergy, and the third estate met at 
Notre Dame. But the heart of his support came from the milites 
regis, who fought for the divine rights of their king, and whose 
victory helped to destroy the universallsm of the Middle Agesj but 
it did not prepare the way for nationalism: it began to build the 
royal road to the absolutist monarchy. 

Of these legists and followers of the king, Pierre Dubois was the 
most intere.sting from the point of view of nationalism because he 
most clearly localized the medieval Christian universalism in a 
particular bearer of this idea. Plis De Recuperatione Terrae Scmc- 
tae was entirely dominated by the universal tradition of medieval 
Christianity, the tota respublica onmhm CfmsticolmiTtt, universal 
peace, seiTice of God and the Church. The bearer of these uni- 
versal ideas was for him the king of France ns Rex Cbristianissinms. 
In the interests of the Church, for the reconquest of the Holy 
‘Land, for the establishment of universal peace and justice in Qiris- 
tendom, the French kings (the only legitimate bearers of the im- 
perial dignity through their descent from Charlemagne and through 
their God-serving lives) should take over the Imperiwn Routemum, 
M'hich would become an Imperimn Gallictmum. For Pierre Dubois 
as for his German contemporaries, Jordanus von Osnabritek or 
Alexander von Rocs, it was an axiomatic truth that humanity 
formed a unity which needed one rulcr.“ The goal — ^"pax uni- 
versalis finis cst qucin qucrinuLs” — ^was established for Pierre Dubois 
as unalterably as its foundation, the zmitas nnmdi, the umtets ec- 
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closiac, the tmitas imperii^ “omnium crciicntiiim imam faciendo 
rempuhlicam.” 'I'lie dominating iilca of all life and history was one 
and the same for the Popes, for the 1 lohensiaiifen, for Dante and 
T^ctrarcli, for the milites regh h'nmcornut. 0\\\y its hearer changed. 

The beginning of the foiirteenrli century resounded with the 
struggle hctivecn two universal claims, the liupcrium and the 
Sacerdotmm, One hundi'ed years later the vehemence of the battle 
had died down; it passed slowly from tlie stage of history. Yet in 
the middle of the Hftccnih century the leading spokesmen of the 
age — the Italian Aeneas Silvius, later Pope Pius II, and the greatest 
German thinker of the period, Nicholas of Cusa — had all their 
hopes and work centered in a reinterpretation of medieval uni- 
vcrsalism. Nicholas in his Dc Coiicordmuh Cttf/Mtlicn proposed ilc- 
tailed plans for the revival of tlic medieval linlK’fhiu/;'''' Pius II 
died on a crusade. Bur their appeals were not heeded; a new age 
began to express itself in a changing attitude of man towards na> 
ture and history. 

The transition from one age to another is a slow and imper- 
ceptible process. Nobody can state where the old ends and the new 
begins. For a long time both arc inextricably mixed. 'L'hc new 
thoughts announce themselves in the writings of a few isolated 
men. They feel the new problems posited by the changing con- 
ditions; the answers they propose influence the new developments; 
.slowly the general attitude towards life changes from the inter- 
action of new social, economic, and geographic factors with human 
thought and imagination. New challenges are met by new re- 
sponses, and these rcspoascs act ag.i]n as cli.allcngcs. The fiftecntli 
century was not yet mmlcm, nor was it any longer medieval. 
The new thoughts had not yet found their definite form. The rise 
of nationalism demanded a new attitude of this-worlillincss and 
aflitmation of nature, the bitth of individualism, and a new in- 
terpretation of history. 

In the Middle Ages the Church had regarded itself as a state, as a 
respublica to which everyone must belong. Religion bad been a 
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political category, even the foremast political category. Heresy was 
therefore a crimeii laesae majestatis. The modern age brought with 
it the progressive depolitization of religion; the secular State be- 
came the foremost political power. Perhaps the first thinker who 
as a citizen of a rising Italian city-state foresaw this development 
was Marsilius of Padua. In his Defensor Pacts (1324) he taught, 
partly under the influence of the French legists at the court of 
Philip the Fair, the supremacy of the State over the Church. Former 
defendants of the bnpermti against the Sacerdottum had believed 
that the two swords were coordinated and given by God from the 
outset to two different authorities to wield; both derived inde- 
pendently from God. Marsilius went further. This representative 
of the new lay intelligentsia of the cities in their bitter Hght against 
the cupidity and voracity of the clerics, subordinated the Church 
to the State. “He approached problems that are still modern in a 
modern spirit, and his solutions seem to belong more to modern 
times than to the Middle Ages. He has been shown to have pre- 
cursors and to wear the livery of his century, but that it should 
have been necessary to prove that he was no incredible anachro- 
nism is the best tribute to his anticipation of the future — no one 
needs to convince us diat Dante is not modern.” ““ Alarsilius was 
deeply steeped in the medieval tradition of universalism, and he 
tried to reconcile his autonomy of the new State with the uni- 
versality of Christendom. He was a rationalist under the influence 
of the new learning taught in Paris, but at the same time he was 
not free from a mystical sectarianism rooted in biblical faith. He 
found in the free communes of Italy the revival of the classical 
conception of the State — ^thc polis or the civitas as the all-compre- 
hensive and therefore the unique expression of that common life 
which stood above the life of the individual — ^in practice, although 
not in theory.'’^ Marsilius gave theoretical expression to this new 
secular and sovereign State without yet having found adequate 
words to express his new notions. 

Marsilius did not devote much thought to the relation of the new 
sovereign State to the universal order. “Whether it befits all civi- 
lized men in the whole world to have one single government 
supreme over all, or whether it befits men in the dilferent regions 
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of the woi'Ul, almost necessarily separated by situations, and espe- 
cially those who have no conuiion langunyc and who arc diverse in 
manners and customs, to have di/Tereni siiprciiic governments at 
any given time . . . deserves a lational inipiiry; yet that iiK|iiiry 
is alien to niy present purpose.”'*” Other authors before him, espe- 
cially Frenchmen, had picailcd for the separate CA'istcncc of 
regional states within a universal Christendom, and, while recog- 
nizing the essential unity of mankind, had denied the need of a 
monarchical he-ad. But Marsilius was mainly concurned with the 
internal sovereignty of die Slate by ending the several jurisdictions 
existing Avithin it. He wanted to subject all public affairs to the will 
of one authority, government elected by and responsible to the 
people (the legislator, as he called it), in which sovereignty ulti- 
mately resided, 'riic State which he envisaged was one in which 
government, be it one man or several, would understand “that to it 
tilone befits the authority to command tlie sulijcci multitude . . . 
and to restrain each man, if it he cxpetlicm, according to ilic c.sral)- 
lishcd laws, and to do nothing, especially of moment, outside the 
laws without the consent of the subject uuiliiiiulc or legislaior; 
nor to provoke the inultittide or legislator by injustice, since in 
the legislator’s express will the virtue and authority of the govern- 
ment consist." "" 

The novelty of his proposal was not in the Iiounds imposed upon 
the exercise cif govcrnmeiual juiwer. It was common tlicory of the 
Alicldle Ages that every command which exceeded the limits of the 
ruler’s authority obliged none of the subjects to obedience. A 
theory like A'lachiavcili’s, which freed the monarch from the 
restraint of morn! law and denied to the subjects the right to revolt, 
would have seemed unheard of and monstrous in the Aliddle Ages,*”’ 
The novelty in A^arsilius* theory consisted in his subsuming religion 
anti the affairs of the Church under the general affairs of the State, 
and in his declaring that the cave of religion and its control were, 
as in antiquity and in Consiantinuplc, one of the functions of the 
State. Christian univcrsalisni was accepted by Aiarsiitus in the insti- 
tution of General Councils of the Church, but their decrees could 
be enforced only by rite independent State for its citizens. 'Fhe 
succeeding centuries followed Marsilius in his Erastianlsm and de- 
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vdopcd his incipient nbsolutc sovereignty of the State around the 
person of the sovereign monarch, but the democratic seeds in his 
theory did not bear fruit. 

Marsilius was not a forerunner of nationalism, but of the secular 
and sovereign State which created the form indLspensable for the 
rise of nationalism and separated the State definitely from the 
civitas Dei or the Sacrum Imperhtm. The Church had opposed the 
new development, but it had also prepared for its coming. In the 
rise of the new states not only the king but the Church had acted 
as a unifying force. The provinces of the Church, especially the 
archdioceses, followed frequently the old divisions of the Roman 
Empire and became important centripetal forces in educating the 
inhabitants to a common consciousness. At a time when all the 
symbols of communal life were purely religious, national saints 
served as rallying points for the common emotions of the future 
national groups, manifesting themselves every year on the Saint’s 
day in the Church calendar. In times of distress or of oppression the 
faithful turned to the common Saint for help. St. Denis became the 
patron .saint of France, St. Patrick of Ireland, St. Stanislaus of 
Poland, St. Wcnccslaus of Bohemia, St. Stephen of Hungary. Some 
of them were early missionaries and martyrs; others were princes 
whose glorious and just reigns were remembered for many genera- 
tions to come. All of them were closely connected with the life of 
the Church. Nothing which had i» birth even in the most embry- 
onic stage in the Middle Ages was conceivable without the impress 
of religion upon it.*’’ 


Church Councils and universities used the word “nation” at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. But it did not imply the 
emergence or prevalence of a feeling akin to modern nationalism 
at that rime. The.se “nations” were associations representing ter- 
ritorial groups without any regard to nationality; they were noth- 
ing but parts of the still existing universal whole, subdivided for 
practical purposes to express differences of opinion, but not broken 
up into parts considering themselves as a whole and acting as such. 
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Af the Council of (Jonstiincc (1414-1417), the voters in flic 
Council were dividcti info four “niitions” — CieniiiUi, Picncli, 
Italian, and linglish. ’J’hehc grou)>s were lo rcpresciu ilic major 


The (icniian “nsuion” comprised 
K‘, (tcrinans, I luiigarians, Poles; 
the ICnglish “nation,” all rhose from Norrlierii I'aiiojic, including 
the Scandinavians. The division of the (^iiineil into “nations,” al- 


gcographical divisions of l*’iiropc. 
the deleiratcs from Kastcii! I'liire 


ready foreshadowed at the (Council of I ,yon in 1 274 and at Vienne 
in 1 31 1, was established for reasons of (Jluirch policies and as a 
result of royal eft'orts to conmil the (church within the rc.spccrivc 
states. I'hc traditional method of voting Iiy individual votes of the 
prelates would have given an ovet whelming victory to Pope John 
XXIIT, as the Italian bishops and ahliots whose candidate he was 
would have outvotctl the pi elates of all other ctmntrics. There- 
fore a new method of voting was accepted, a vote hy “narion.s’.” 
The cardinals asked to be alhnved to vote ns a fifth “nation,” 
but this request was refused fi>r political reasons, as was King 
Sigisimmd’s ticinand to have the I Imigarian prelates, whom he 
could easily control, admitted as a fifth “nation.” 'I'hc l''ngHsh pro- 
te.sred in 1417 agaiiwt the ebirn of flic l<'ri'nch to form a “nation” 
of their tnvn at the Oumcil, hut the Spaniards were l.tter atlmined 
as a fifth “nation.” All these “nation-s” dcfciuleil various group in- 
terests and were frctjucntly used as an instrument for the ptilirleal 
bargaining of the iiionarch.s- with the Clturch,"- 
The incthml of voting ni Constance was jirolwhly inlliicnccd liy 
the division of students at the University in Paris into four “na- 
tions” — ^Franec, Picardy, Normandy, and h'ngland. Similar divi- 
sions into “nations” existed at other universities. Charles IV 
founded ill 1348 the University ai Prague, where the .student 
body was likewise divided into four “nations” — Czech, bavarian, 
Polish, and Saxon — ^these divisions again being based not on ethno- 
graphic, but on territorial associations. The famous decree of 
Kutmi Mora (Ktittenberg) in January, 1409, changed the method 
of voting at the University of Pragtici u'herea.s until then each 
“nation” had possessed one vote so that the students from the 
lands of the king of Bohemia were tmtvoted by the students from 
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foreign lands, licnccforth the students from the king’s own lands 
Avould possess three votes and all the students from foreign lands 
only one vote. This change was motivated by a dispute within the 
University between “realists,” followers of the teaching of John 
WyclilTc (a group to which most of the Bohemian masters ad- 
hered), and “nominalists,” represented largely by the German 
masters at the University. The king of Bohemia found most support 
for his general policy among the “realists,” and therefore favored 
the strengthening of their influence at the University. The measure 
itself, however, had definitely that character of xenophobe jealousy 
which was common to the period, and which aimed at the preserva- 
tion of the privileges and positions which a country had to offer to 
its natives. Thus the nation of the Kingdom of Bohemia, “the true 
heir of this country,” was to be protected in its privileges against 
foreign competition. As the result of this decree most of the 
German teachers and students left Prague in 1409 and formed the 
nuclcii.s of the new University of Leipzig. 

The struggle between “nominalists” and “realists” did not re- 
main confined to University circles. The theological pas.sion of 
the period .seized upon this issue which, after the deatli of Jolin 
Muss at the Council of Comstance in 1415, overshadowed all other 
issues in Bohemia. The 1-Ius.site Wars were not fought with the in- 
tention of creating a Czech state on a national basis.” The Hussites 
were burning to reform the faith and the Church of Christianity 
for all Christians, and to create, or to hasten the advent of, the 
Kingdom of God on earth. It was an essentially religious move- 
ment deeply steeped in the medieval world, a forerunner of the 
Reformation and of the Anabaptist enthasiasm, The Hussites hap- 
pened to coincide largely, though not entirely, with the Czech 
people; the crusading armies sent against them by Pope and Em- 
peror consisted mainly of Germans. Thus the Czechs came to regard 
themselves as “God’s warriors”; the Czechs were to the Hussites 
the most Christian people, the chosen group who were to reestab- 
lish Christianity in its purity all over the earth — to that task alone 
their preeminence was due. The religious fervor was, naturally 
enough, as in most sectarian and refonn movements against the 
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Cliui'oh, blctulai wifli a clcitnttid for social justice, aiul with the 
existing' jailoiisy of the Czechs against the citcroachinciu and the 
growing iidhicncc of alien Cennans in Bohemia. 

Since the twelfth century the Gennans, confined up to that 
time in the lands west of the l''.ll)e and the Saalc rivers, had started 
to expand eastward and siihjcct ami assiiniiatu the Slav peoples 
cast of the Klhc.'" 'I'hc great enthusiasm created hy the preaching 
of the Crusades in liiiropc directed the crusading spirit of the 
northern Germans against the pagan Slavs. In the ihirtecntli cen- 
tury Rrandenburg, Mccldcnlnng, and Upper Saxony became 
Germanized; many cities were then founded, among them Berlin 
and Dresden. German settlers were called hy the native kings 
into Bohemia, Mungniy, and Poland, and established cities and a 
class of traders and aitisans there. It was an cconoinic movement of 
migration to, and sciilcmcnt in, sparsely populated and undeveloped 
lands. In the rluriecnih century the I'ciiionic Knighis carried the 
German invasion to its noriheasicrn liniiis hy their coiU]ucsts of 
Prussia, where they practically cxicrminated the original inhahii- 
aiiLs of Lltlnianian stock, ami of Coiirlaml ami J /ivonia, where the 
natives .showed greater powers of resistance ami remained as ])ea.saiit 
.serfs under Gcrinan Ixiroas and as .servants in the ncu' citkss 
founded hy the Gcniian rratlens. 

The fifteciuh century marked a .strong .setback in this Gcrinan 
expansion ca.scward. 'Phe Kingdom of Poland, after a long period 
of weakness, I'cgaincd strength under Lithuanian princes, inflicted 
a cnishing defeat upon tlio '1 cutonic Knights In the Battle of Tan- 
nenberg in July, 1410, made the Order of the Teutonic Knights a 
vassal of the Polish crown in 146(5 hy the second Peace of Thorn, 
and for almost four centuries stopped the German expansion to 
the northeast. At the same time the Mussite Wars marked a similar 
retreat of German influence farther to the south, lluss (1369- 
1415) himself, like Wycliffc, preached in the native language of 
the people, emphasized and improved the Czech literary tongue, 
and insisted upon the Gzcclis speaking their own language and 
speaking it wcU."" 

The long protracted struggle between the ITussitcs and the 
Catholics, with its accompanying savagery, naturally increased the 
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{intagonistn between Czechs and Germans, and made the Czechs 
conscious of their affinity- with other peoples speaking a similar 
Slavonic language.*” Under their military leader, Jan ! 2 ^i^a, the 
Hussites went in 1420 into the war “to liberate the truth of the Law 
of God and the Saints and to protect the faithful believers of the 
Church, and the Czech and Slavonic language.” To this religious 
and linguistic antagonism was added a social conflict between the 
patriciate and the lower urban classes. As a result, the economically 
weaker Czech artisans captured die government of the cities from 
the hands of the German burghers, many formerly German towns 
in Bohemia came under Czech control, and the influence of the 
Czech language and literature began to predominate; the Czeclis 
were thus the only people in Eastern Europe to develop their own 
urban middle classes before the nineteenth century. This educated 
Czech middle class tried to keep itself in the newly gained official 
positions by demanding a knowledge of Czech as a prerequisite for 
office and by trying generally to bar foreigners as far as possible 
from the privileges of government.” 

This linguistic and social antagonism survived the decline of Hus- 
sitism; it was accentuated after the Reformation by the new re- 
ligious opposition between the Protestant Estates in Bohemia — 
Czech and German — and the Catholic Habsburg king. The Habs- 
burg nionarchs introduced German, Italian, and Spanish officials at 
the Court and in the administration, and thus the influence of the 
German language grew again, although this process was in no way 
the result of a conscious intention at Germanizadon. The Bo- 
hemian Dictpa.ssed alaw in 1615 against die employment of foreign 
officials who did not know the Czech language, and ordered that 
all foreigners coming to Bohemia to settle should teach it to their 
children, and that immigrants unable to speak Czech should not be 
admitted to the privileges of the Estates or of the urban patriciate. 
This law did not express a feeling of nadonalism, which at the 
time, if at all discernible, was conflned in Bohemia to a few anti- 
quarian scholars; it wa.s the manifestation of the exclusiveness of a 
dominant class which had no desire to share its privileges and in- 
fluence. Three years later, when the Estates of Bohemia in open 
revolt against the Habsburg king elected a new ruler, they chose a 
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German, Frederick the KIccior [^thuinc, who diil not know the 
Czech language but who as a (ailvinist was unitctl in faith with the 
majority of tlie i^^hciiiiaii ('’states, am.1 whom they expected to 
respect their class privileges ami interests. 

Nationalism dominated ihc pul»Hc sentiment and the political 
loyalties of lilnropcan peoples during the Ilimdreil Years War as 
little as it did in the Conciliar jVf«)veineni or in the 1 lussitc Wars."** 
One of the leading 1*’ tench historians'"' even goes so far as to hold 
that the events of the Ihindred Ye-ars War, “grave though they 
were for those living at the lime, do not seem to have had any elFcct 
upon the development of the nation, The revolts weic mere epi- 
sodes, of no deep significance, and the King of ICngland’s conquests 
were merely ephemeral. I’his war, cat tied on by adventurers with 
no naiional character, was a war between two royal families rather 
than between two nations. It is po.ssiblc tiiat the struggle against 
the bands in the seivice of the King of h'nglami, known as ‘the 
ICnglLsh,' may have led to the rise of a n.itional sentiment, but tliis 
is not certain. 'Vhc dcmonstiations of hostility against the b'nglish 
may have arisen from a sense of local patiioiism. The poet Alain 
Charticr was a native of Uouen, the neighborhood of which had 
suflered particularly from the h'nglish invasion. Joan of Arc, ad- 
mirable though her conduct may appear, belottged to the Arniagnac 
party, which was at war with the Burgundian party, the allies of 
the English; her loyalty was to the king of her party rather than 
to the king of the French nation,” Thc.se word.s describe correctly 
the popular .sentiment and the generally held, dominating ideas; 
yet there was an incipient national .sentiment in some French poets 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, though even with the 
French, national feeling before the cighrccjith century wa.s, in in- 
tensity and cxtcitsity, fundamcntiilly dilTcrcnt from modern na- 
tionalism,” The fifteenth ccnniry .saw nothing but isolated gcrin.s, 
the Renaissance witnc.sscd a first and Itricf flowering. Bui then, as 
before and afterwards, provincial loyalties remained strong and 
dominant, the new .sentiment tiid not reach into the ina.ssc.s, and 
the religious dissensions and baroniil warfare quickly srifled the 
nascent feeling of national unity Avhich had founti its center around 
the royal power, the guardian of the chose 
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At the beginning of the fifteenth century the lack of internal co- 
hesion in France, the rapid growth of the elements of disunion 
during the Hundred Years War, the many private wars fought in 
the midst of a war of apparently national magnitude, the lack of 
any patriotic feeling or national loyalty — all these led France to the 
brink of complete disruption. Only towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century did the widespread misery and chaos bring about 
a reaction; this expressed itself in the Ordinance of 1439, aimed at 
centralizing taxation in the hands of the king, and in the Ordinance 
of 1444 establishing that “all war in this kingdom appertains to the 
King and his officers, and to none other” — a reform which was 
helped by the contemporary invention of gunpowder and artillery. 
But the conflict between the unifying royal power and the sep- 
aratist loyalties of the aristocracy continued until the reign of 
Louis XII (1498-1515). Then only did the Salic Law and the 
doctrine of the inalienability of the ro)tal domain which had been 
formulated in the fourteenth century begin to become recognized.’® 
This growth of the unifying royal power at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, this new feeling of national unity was fore- 
shadowed and greeted by a number of patriotic poets — ^Eustachc 
Dcschamps, Robert Blondel, and Alain Chattier. Dcschamps asked 
that the war against England be carried through to complete 
victory. His “Ballade de la paix avee Ics Anglais” (c. 1380) con- 
tains the refrain: 

Et quo Francois et Anglois feront paix. 

Ellc respont: Foy que doy nia qucloingnc — 

Pane n’arcz ja s’ilz ne rendent Cnlays. 

But in a poem “Contre ics guerres entre gens de mSme religion” 
his patriotism remained subordinated to the common Christianity: 

Jc voulsisse que la guerre cessast 
Entre Ics gens d’unc religion 
De la crestienne foy. 

Robert Blondel in his “La Complaincte des Sons Francois” (c. 
1420) found it necessary to explain and to defend the duly of 
fighting for king and country: 
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La foy que vons devez au roy, 

Est raison si vous amonneste 
De deffendre par bon arroy 
Vos pais, que esC chose honneste, 

Ceulz qui meurent pour leur pais 
Sont jugiez en paradiz vivre, 

Bon vassaulx ne sont point hais 

De Dieu, ains bon buyer Icur livre. > 

The most conscious form of nascent nationalism can be discerned , 
probably in Alain Charder's “Quadrilogue invectif” (1422), where 
the first influence of Renaissance sentiment can also be traced. He 
envisaged France in her desoladon as a beautiful and royal lady, 
with the strain of suffering visible on her face and brow and a 
pitiful disorder in her apparel, contempladng her three children, , 
the nobleman, the cleric, and the peasant, the last of these showing I 
his misery and privations. “Le povre People allegue ses doleances & I 
injures 4 sa mere Dame France, que luy font souffrir Ics pillars gens j 

d’armeaulx sous umbre de deffendre la chose publicquc.” The iiui- i 

tual recriminations and complaints of the three children end in an j 
exhortation to unite for the salvation of the common mother, suffer- I 
ing France. Thus patriotism k extolled, although even here it takes [ 
its place only after religion. “Ce vous puis je mettre au devant, que ! 
apres le lien de foy Catholique, nature vous a devant tout autre 
chose obligez an common salut du pays de vostre nativit6, & il la 
deffence de celle seigneurie soubz laquelle Dieu vous a fait naistro 
& avoir vie.” ” 

These few patriotic poets were isolated voices at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Only towards the end of the century, at 
the Estates General at Tours in 1484, did some of the speakers, 
like Guillaume de Rochefort and Jean de Rely of Paris, voice the 
new French patriotism which centered around the king. In the 
opening speech the assembled Estates were asked to distinguish 
clearly between matters pertaining to the whole realm and those j 
pertaining only to 'individual provinces, cities, or persons, and to v 
pye preference to the former. At the same time the beauty and f er- ' 

tility of France and the charity and urbanity of the French people r 
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were appreciated and praised/* But a deeper feeling for France as 
an object of patriotic veneration did not arise before the sixteenth 
century. Only the influence of the Renaissance brought to France 
a new word, “patrie,” which is first found in 1539 in an adaptation 
from Latin, the “Songe de Scipion tradnit nouvellement du Latin 
en Franjais.” ” 

What emerged in France was not yet a national sentiment, but 
a new center of unity and organization, the royal power. It found 
its model in its great adversary, in the struggle against Avhich it had 
first asserted itself, the universal Church. For the Church as heir 
of the Roman Empire not only contributed to fixing the territorial 
foundations of the future national states, it developed also the first 
form of absolute monarchy in the Middle Ages. The great popes 
created the example of a strictly organized authoritarian organiza- 
tion, culminating in one supreme head to whom was due absolute 
obedience. Later on, the secular monarchs toolc over this form, 
and, supported by the newly revived doctrines of the imperial 
Roman law, turned it against the Church. But it was not simply an 
imitation or an adaptation to their own purposes. The new secular 
State, emerging at the turning point from the Middle Ages to 
modern times, was animated by a new feeling of life which under- 
stood itself, although only with partial justification, as an inspira- 
tion from beyond the A^iddle Ages, as a rejuvenadon in the Foun- 
tain of Youth which rose from the sources of Hellas and Judah. 




CHAPTER IV 

Renaissance and Reformation 
The Emergence of Nationalism 



That must needs be judged to be an hard and unjust law, which 
tends to increase the servitude, and to lessen the liberty of man- 
kind . . . everything in nature is so desirous of liberty, as being a 
sort of restitution of its piimitive state. So that to go about to lessen 
this, is to touch men in the tenderest point; it is upon such con- 
siderations as these, that the Laws of England in alt eases, declare 
in favour of liberty. 

Sir John Fortescue, De Imdibus legion Angliae (c. 1465), ed. A. Amos 
(Cambridge, 1825), p. 157. 
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The two great spiritual revolutions generally known as Renais- 
sance ' and Reformation * form the transition from the Middle Ages 
to modern times. At any time and everywhere the old and the 
new merge inextricably, while changes take place at a different 
pace and with varying intensity, bearing the distinctive marlcs of 
the manifold classes, regions, and individuals involved. Indeed the 
same individuals frequently show the coexistence of strongly 
surging tendencies of the new with a most curious survival of 
traditions and old ways of life. But periods of quickening change 
witness an increased quest on the part of man, who becomes a prob- 
lem to himself, for the meaning of history. Such was the case at 
the end of the Middle Ages. All the accepted foundations of life 
and world — the position of the earth as the center of the universe 
between heaven and hell, the meaning of time as suspense between 
creation and salvation, the identification of mankind with the 
biblical races — began to be undermined by new discoveries and 
modified by new ways of thought. In his Prince, Machiavelli re- 
marked that “changes in affairs have been seen, and may still be 
seen, every day, beyond all human conjecture.” The old order 
seemed out of joint. Men looked for new foundations; at a time 
when Machiavelli was writing his Prince, Thomas Alore was 
writing his Utopia and Erasmus his The Education of a Cloristian 
Prince, Society and civilization felt the need of regeneration; by a 
purification and spiritualization of the old basis, as Elrasmus hoped; 
or, as Machiavelli proclaimed, by an entirely new realistic ap- 
proach, acquired from “una lunga sperienza delle cose moderne ed 
una continua lezione delle antiche” (a long experience with modern 
life and a continuous learning from antiquity). In this time of 
passionate search into the past and fervent hope for the future, the 
first conscious emphasis on a cultural nationalism emerged. Na- 
tionalism is a product of historical, social, and intellectual condi- 
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tions; its rise in the different countries varies, therefore, according 
to the conditions prevailing then and there. In its individual and 
concrete expressions nationalism carries a different meaning with 
different peoples and at different ages. But an understanding of 
nationalism can be gained only by comparing similar developments 
among different peoples; only a universal history of nationalism 
will enable the student to see each individual case in its proper 
perspective and in its conditional nature. 

In the Renaissance the purely vegetative group feeling de- 
veloped for the first time into a national consciousness, which re- 
ceived its inspiration from the ancient classics and from the Old 
Testament, both now read in a new light and with a new under- 
standing. The breakdown of the static order of medieval univer- 
salism left the component elements to try to find for themselves, 
and in themselve.s, a new firm attachment; it opened the gates wide 
for a new individualism, for a stressing of the specific and unique as 
against the general. Herein the ancient authors seemed to offer a 
guide; they presented a vast and variegated picture of the plenitude 
of a secular world in which this-worldliness was taken for granted, 
and where man formed the center and the measure of all relations 
and of all knowledge. The new individualism and secularism 
paved the way for the rising national consciousness. At the same 
time this incipient nationalism was fed by a new historical con- 
sciousness; man shaken in his security inquired anxiously into his 
past and tried to scan the futiue. But soon neither the Bible nor 
the ancient authors could guide him. The closer contact with the 
non-Christian civilizations in tlie .Old and the New worlds, with- 
out parallel in ancient or biblical history, was conducive to a 
more objective and much more intense exploration and observa- 
tion which focused attention on individual ^fferences. Geography 
and ethnography shared Avith historiography in paving the way 
for the rising national consciousness. 

In the history of nationalism, as in so many other fields, the 
Renaissance merely outlined the possibilities of future develop- 
ments. It brought no immediately permanent conquests of the 
human mind; it was a brief, though gorgeous, flowering which 
bore fruit only in the eighteenth century. It was a period of great 
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intensity, but of little breadth; essentially. Renaissance and Hu- 
manism were movements of aristocratic individualism, confined to 
a small group. The educated individual, socially belonging to, or 
economically dependent upon, a new leisure class which was no 
longer clerical but lay, felt the limits of man’s potentialities broad- 
ening and saw the frontiers of human knowledge, and therefore 
of human power, advancing in a few decades as they had not done 
for many centuries. Human imagination broke all bonds, and as 
the rational and general laws of science remained unknown in 
their universal application until the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, arts and poetry seemed best to express the substance of 
the new miraculous world. Through them man spoke and tried to 
create the new order as an artist’s work. In the decomposition of 
the old universal order he was thrown back upon himself and his 
own resources, becoming dimly conscious of his autonomy and 
filled with a sense of his new dignity. Fortune, who put the world 
at man’s command, could be mastered by virtue, by stiength and 
daring; Machiavelli called her “womanlike, a lover of young men, 
because they arc less cautious, more violent, and with more au- 
dacity command her.” The Renaissance was the period when the 
ideal of the self-realization of the strong individual emerged, an 
aristocratic, intellectual ideal, not without contempt for the un- 
educated and toiling masses and for the average man. 

Tliis new experience of life was expressed in a language shaped 
by the rhythm and meaning of ancient authors. Having thrown 
off the authority of the Church, the Renaissance found a new 
authority in ancient writings, but an autliority which was beyond 
the reach of binding and authoritative interpretation, giving the 
individual a freer choice according to his own taste and conscience. 
The sanction of the ancients strengthened and comforted the in- 
dividual, lonely as he felt in this age of transition, but it also per- 
meated his feeling with words and associations taken from an- 
tiquity with its patriotic devotion of the classical Greeks for the 
poHs and of the republican Romans for the paaria. The humanists, 
citizens of the rising Italian city-republics, shifted the emphasis 
from Augustus and imperial Rome to the heroes of the Republic, 
to Scipio, Cato, and Brutus. Dante had banished Brutus with 
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Cassius and Judas Iscariot into the lowest and direst section of 
Hell where Lucifer himself stood. For him it was the universal 
imperial Rome which counted, the creation of Caesar and Au- 
gustus, the ordered harmony of all mankind. But now the proud 
and powerful burgherdom of the Italian cities began to feel itself 
the only legitimate heir of Roman greatness, and to despise as 
alien barbarians the same German emperors who two hundred 
years earlier had been greeted so rapturously by Dante as^ the 
bearers of the imperial idea. 

The new emphasis on ancient history aroused in the Italians a 
new consciousness of their identity with the ancient Romans, and 
thus with the only truly civilized people. Had not the new learn- 
ing grown up among the Italians as a matter of course? And was 
this not proof enough that, as in olden times, they were again and 
forever the center of civilization, the torchbearers of human light? 
This feeling of superiority, constantly waved before the “bar- 
barian nations” who had to visit Italy or have recourse to the 
Italian humanists in order to become initiated into the refinement 
of the new learning, necessarily provoked a reaction, which led 
Frenchmen and Germans to assert their equality and to promote 
historical research to prove an ancestorship as dignified as that of 
die Italians. 

Though in the breakdown of the universal order the national 
individualities began to emerge in a more conscious form. Renais- 
sance and Reformation cannot be called an age of nationalism. 
They remained dominated by religious thought and emotions. 
Both sprang from the same source — ^the desire of renovation by a 
return to the origins — and represented an effort for a synthesis of 
the old universalism and the new individualism. Still concerned 
with a universal civilizadon and religion, both regarded the in- 
dividual as the foundation of this universalism which was identi- 
fied with the old universalism, and which received thereby its 
legitimate authority. In dieir world the nation had no place as 
a conscious and potent factor for the prepamtion of a better 
future, as an agency for collective or individual salvation. Upon 
the masses the hold of the past remained unbroken; they continued 
to be sheltered by the still powerful structure of the Middle Ages, 
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untouched by the new high winds of secularism and individualism 
which s\vept through the ranks above them. Nevertheless, even 
for them the house and the ground on which it stood had lost 
some of their unshakable stability; the cracks in the walls had be- 
come ominous enough to shake their security. 

The fifteenth century was a time of great civil wars and of ac- 
companying chaos. The Hundred Years War, the Hussite Wars, 
and the English Wars of the Roses were barely ended when the 
struggle for Italy and Germany began and the Turks appeared 
at the threshold of Europe as a deadly danger to European civi- 
lizadon. All over Europe, the rising commercial capitalism and the 
shifdng of economic and geographic centers produced immense 
suffering among the masses; the influx of gold upset prices and 
wages, and the absence of a modern social conscience and of relief 
machinery aggravated the misery and despair. In this chaos the 
decadence of the Church increased rather than diminished the 
desire for suprarational comfort. The people clung more tightly 
than ever to religious and transcendental hopes, Even more pro- 
nounced than the desire for a strong political order which would 
end civil wars and the threatening dangers from outside, for power- 
ful princes establishing peace and unity, for a new social regime 
to restore prosperity and the liberties enjoyed of old, was the 
craze for salvation which found its expression in the immense 
growth of indulgences, apocalyptic expectations, religious en- 
thusiasm, and prophecies. The whole world seemed to be full of 
demons, announcing the coming of Antichrist. 

The invention of the printing pre^ quickened the pace of intel- 
lectual life. A Hood of pamphlets and broadsheets discussed the 
theological questions which were the main concern of everyone. 
The Anabapdst movement expressed the deep longing of the masses 
for a new and better order, for a baptism in the true spirit which 
would enable them to survive in the demoniac world which seemed 
to be drifting fast towards its end. The Renaissance had not helped 
to build a new order; it had questioned the traditional certainties 
and increased the worldliness and corruption of the Church. Thus 
the masses stood ready to receive the gospel of the Reformation; 
in an astonishingly short time the new feeling engulfed the whole 
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of Western Christianity. It shifted the emphasis again to the uni- 
versal concerns of religion and put an end to the brief interlude 
of Renaissance secularism and historical patriotism. 

In spite of the frequent expressions of literary nationalism in 
the Renaissance, the nascent nations were torn by civil war, the 
rival factions of magnates knew no loyalty to the nation, and the 
people themselves remained entirely outside the reach of national- 
ism. Only the rise of a .strong central royal power was able to 
stop the internecine wars and to build or unite the future nation. 
In their loyalties die people still held to religion. But, like the 
unified political authority of the Middle Ages, the unified religious 
authority had been destroyed by the succe.ss of the Reformation 
and the victorious counteroffensive of reformed Catholicism. Al- 
though religion remained universalistic in its intention.s, Western 
Christianity was broken up into separate bodies, and the Unitarian 
univcrsalism was replaced by a new pluralism. 

At the end of the Renaissance all life was again rethcologized, 
and religion was the dominating political ksuc. For political rea- 
sons no religious toleration \^^s granted, “cuius regio illius religio” 
was accepted as the guiding political maxim, and the new state was 
built around prince and religion, not around nationality. A few 
thinkers who were still under the influence of the Renaissance 
dissented, lilce the agnastic John Bodin of whom it was .said, “II 
mourut comme un chicn, sine ullo sensu pietatis, n’dtant ni juif, ni 
chrdtien, ni turc.” But beyond these individual cases the new re- 
ligious temper engulfed both the humanism and the individualism 
which had asserted themselves in Renaissance and Reformation 
alike, and established a new and violent authoritarianism. Even 
Melanchthon called the burning of Servetns “pium et memorabile 
ad omnem posteritatem exemplum.” Belief in witchcraft never 
flourished in the “Dark Ages" as it did after Renaissance and Re- 
formation. In Holland, then the most progressive country on the 
Continent, even as late as 1691 a pastor, Baltha.sar Bekker, who had 
in his book Betooverde Wereld doubted the existence of witch- 
craft, was persecuted by the Church as a blasphemous heretic. 

Whereas everywhere in Europe nationalism, after a very short 
and ineffectual flickering, disappeared before the new power of 
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king and religion, the development in England proceeded along 
a different path which placed her a century ahead of the Continent. 
There in the civil war of the seventeenth century, in the first great 
surge of nationalism which embraced a whole people, religion was 
depolitized and deterritorialized; religious tolerance was estab- 
lished, as was the supremacy 'of Parliament over the king. There 
the individualism of the Reformation reasserted itself against au- 
thoritarianism, and the foundations were laid for a new epoch, into 
which essential elements of Renaissance and Reformation were 
transformed and incorporated, an epoch whose light was to dawn 
upon the Continent only in the eighteenth century. 

2 

At first sight no necessary connection appears to exist between 
the rise of incipient nationalism and the new learning — a move- 
ment common to Western Christianity. That it first appeared in 
Italy was due to the leading position which the cities and princely 
courts of the Apcnnine Peninsula occupied at that time, through 
their wealth and progressive economic organization. There, also, 
the ancient sources came to life more forcefully^ the familiar sites 
of town and country became associated witli ancient glory. But 
the implications of the new learning were in no way intended for 
Italy or for tlie Italians. I-Iumanism revived the bmtmitas of 
ancient Rome, the emphasis upon the Inamna as a common herit- 
age of the race.® The Italian language, which had been raised to 
such heights by Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, was spurned by 
the new revival of Ladn, and eloquence in tliis universal language 
determined the rank of man in the intellectual world. The new 
humanism continued the medieval cosmopolitan republic of schol- 
ars in a secular form. The prince of the humanists, Erasmus, 
preached the ideal of the trmquilUtas orbis Christiani, rejected 
nationalism as self-love, and set the ideal of peace and concord as 
the highest that men could strive for.* 

Most of the humanist writers of the Italian Renaissance, how- 
ever, were employed in the service of a prince or of a city. Their 
duty was to extol the deeds and virtues of their employer in the 
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most polished terms of the new Latin eloquence. Imitation of the 
ancient historians and rhetoricians was the only way open to them. 
Aesthetic considerations played even a greater role with them 
than their apologetic task. They tried to conform to the vocabulary 
of Livy or Cicero, and they had therefore to express the unique- 
ness of their own time in words created to convey the feeling of 
an entirely different age. They transferred ancient city patriotism 
to the place where they were born or employed. Following Livy’s 
example, they did not consider their city as part of a universal 
sacerdotal or political empire; they discussed events of Christianity 
only so far as they touched their own city or state; they disas- 
sociated the state from its medieval universal associations, and they 
paved the way for a historiography concerned with the specific 
political entity alone, no longer with the whole body of Christi- 
anity. Writing in the pay of their prince or their city, they were 
only concerned in depicting and praising the past of their em- 
ployers without setting it against the background of universal 
history.® 

The humanist historians, often wandering scholars hired for 
their task, seldom felt a local patriotism, let alone an Italian na- 
tionalism. But growing knowledge of the ancient sources and 
keener observation of ancient sites led to a new appreciation of 
the Roman past and of Italian afhnity to it. Flavius Blondus who, 
expelled from his native city Forll, worked for the last thirty years 
of his life in the chancellery of the Pope, was the author of three 
books on Roman antiquity and Italy which became a model for 
later imitators, even outside Italy: the RottM Instmrata, a topog- 
raphy of ancient Rome (1446); a historical and geographical 
encyclopedia Italk lllvstrm (1458); and Roma Ttiumphans, a 
handbook of Roman antiquities (1459). These were works of an 
archivist, devoid of any patriotism or nationalism. A new tone 
became noticeable after the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII of 
France in 1494, when Italy became the battleground of the rival 
imperialisms of Spain and France. The Italians, with the ancient 
sources in their minds, suffered at the sight of these barbarians, 
who had once been subjects of Rome, devastating and despising 
Italy and the Italians, Bernardino Corio of Aiilan gave vent to this 
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new feeling against the French conquerors in his Patria Historia 
(1503).® But it was in Florence — ^in the troubled times which fol- 
lowed the invasion of the peninsula by the French and the internal 
fight between the Republic and the Medici — ^that for the first 
time a lonely voice was raised in which Italian nationalism found 
its first expression: the voice of Niccolo Machiavelli, 

Machiavelli (1469-1517) wrote history no longer in Latin but 
in Italian, not as a rhetorician, but as a statesman. He alone recog- 
nized clearly the connection between foreign and domestic policy, 
was fully aware of the importance of organizing military forces, 
saw the dependence of the fortunes of Florence upon those of all 
of Italy, and therefore longed for the creation of an Italy as united 
and strong as Spain and France had become rhrough the efforts 
of their great kings/ As an Italian patriot, he had an aversion for 
the Papacy, which in his opinion had frustrated Italy’s aspirations 
towards unity through its universal connections. Longing for a 
strong man like Cesare Borgia to unite Italy, he wrote the life of 
Castruccio Castracani, a medieval tyrant of Lucca, whom he re- 
garded as the prototype of the desired champion of Italian libera- 
tion. 

This lonely forerunner of Italian nationalism, who lived two 
hundred years after Dante and about two hundred years before 
the first vague beginnings of an Italian national movement, sensed 
the future with relentless clear-sightedness. The political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural life of Italy, in many ways still powerful and 
portentous in the fifteenth cenmry, crossed, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the threshold of the long decay which Spanish influence im- 
posed upon the country. Machiavelli had a burning sense of the 
approaching twilight; he was animated by a deep pessimism, even 
by despair- — a feeling so fundamentally different from the optimism 
and strength that prevailed in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
England. Exiled, like Dante, from his beloved native Florence, he 
found intelligent power the only remedy for the political disorder 
and the moral decay which he saw growing around him. In his 
purely secular mind he was one of the first men to leave the Mid- 
dle Ages behind him. Universalism had no appeal for him. For 
religion he had no use, either personal or political. No world 
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seemed to exist but that of the hard and fearlessly faced facts of 
an iron age. The divine order had broken down, and a moral order 
based upon the autonomy of natural laws had not yet evolvedj 
thus, no restraint was imposed upon the state, the only guarantor 
of order and of cartlily happiness. Machiavelli was the first Euro- 
pean nihilist; on the brink of an abyss which he keenly sensed, he 
built courageously an abode for his despair and his vain hopes. 

Machiavelli’s importance for the history of nationalism lies leiiS 
in his own still not very well defined Italian patriotism than in his 
vision of a secular state independent of any moral sanction. From 
his starting point the state could easily become an absolute, mov- 
ing entirely by and within its autonomous raison (TStaU Thus the 
strength of the state became an end in itself, and all means to this 
cud appeared justified. “Where it is an absolute question of the 
welfare of our country, we must admit of no considerations of 
justice or injustice, of mercy or cruelty, of praise or ignominy, 
but putting all else aside must adopt whatever course will save its 
existence and preserve its liberty.” Machiavelli’s political philoso- 
phy was based upon realistic observation, but an observation 
limited by a one-sided pessimistic view of man’s nature and inten- 
tions. “If men A^ere entirely good this precept would not hold, but 
because they are bad, and will not keep faith with you, you too 
are not bound to observe it with them.” With his pessimism based 
upon a Utopian perfecdonian, he did not see that, although men 
are not “entirely” good, nevertheless they will keep faith with 
one another in many cases, and that on this rule as a moral precept 
the existence of civilized society depends, even if the rule be broken 
in individual cases. 

But behind this severe and dispassionate appraisal of reality — an 
appraisal shared perhaps by many of his contemporaries — there 
was a passionate heart beating for Italy, a heart beating alone, out 
of tune with its contemporaries. In the last chapter of The Prince, 
“An Exhortation to Liberate Italy from the Barbarians,” the 
rhythm of the book suddenly changes. Machiavelli saw Italy “with- 
out head, without order, beaten, despoiled, torn, overrun; and to 
have endured every land of desolation.” Above all, he saw her 
moral desolation, “It will be clearly seen that in Italy, by reason 
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of her coiruption, there is little or nothing to hope, save by the 
daring and violence of some great man who may be able and 
willing to strive for her improvement.” He h^d hoped that Cesare 
Borgia might become ordained by God for Italy’s redemption, but 
Fortune had rejected him. Now he turned in his dedication of 
The Prince to Lorenzo de’ iVIcdici. The Italians, to whom “this 
barbarous dominion stinks,” would welcome a liberator raptur- 
ously, so Machiavelli believed, and would make true Petrarch’s 
hope in the sixteenth canzone of “Italia mia”: 

Virtu contro al Furore 
PrenderA I’arme, e fia il combatter corto: 

Che I’antico valore 
Negli italic! cuor non e ancor inorto. 

The liberator did not come. Tlie Italians were not prepared to 
welcome a national liberation. No prince, no city, no citizens took 
up the cause of Italy, which existed in Machiavelli’s days as little 
as in the days of Rienzo. Even Machiavelli did not desire primarily 
unity for Italy; what he wished was to rid her of the barbarian 
invaders. He longed for the rebirth of the old virttt, but his love 
was strongest for the small republican states of his contemporary 
Italy. Above unity he placed liberty; above Italy, his native Flor- 
ence. I'lis Italian patriotism was to bear no fruit; virt^ was not to 
be born, corruption grew, and the Church, which Alachiavelli had 
accused of “alone having prevented union in Italy,” reasserted 
itself triumphandy. The star of Italy ^vas sinking fast, the world 
of the Roman Empire centering around the Mediterranean was 
eclipsed by the new world emerging on the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Prince, liberator of Italy, was only a pious hope of 
the lonely patriot; the Prince, prototype of a new State, came to 
life immediately, and has lately grown to proportions beyond any 
hope of the keen political thinker. 

3 

Where Italy failed, France succeeded. The great Renaissance 
monarch Francis I (1515-1547) assembled at his court a brilliant 
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array of writers and artists who did much to foster an increased 
feeling of pride in the political and cultural achievements of the 
kingdom. One of the court authors even went so far in his praise 
of the monarch as to declare that the name of the Icmgue pmgoise 
was derived from the royal name Franjois, And in truth, the 
reign of Francis and the whole sixteenth century were a period of 
great enrichment for the French language. On August 15, 1539, 
Francis I ordered in articles no and in of the Ordinance of 
Villers-Cotterets (which initiated judicial reforms) that in the 
future all acts and pronouncements should be written and de- 
livered in French, which not only excluded Latin but also re- 
placed the local dialects. The reason which he gave was the neces- 
sity of clarity, of avoiding ambiguity and uncertaintyj but beyond 
it appeared the dimly perceived goal of a unity of law based upon 
the unity of language as the foundation of the unified kingdom 
towards which the royalty aspired. 

Administration and law were not the only sources of the flower- 
ing of the French language. The new humanism brought the need 
of higher education for the nobility who were unable to read 
Latin. Louis XII’s historian, Claude de Seysscl, proposed the crea- 
tion of a “licterature en frangois,” and he himself translated Greek 
and Latin authors into French. The kings of France took up 
Seyssel’s suggestion and became patrons of the new literature, per- 
haps spurred on by the prologue of his “Justin,” in which he ad- 
monished Louis XII to follow the example of Rome. “What did 
the people and the princes of Rome do when tliey held the world 
empire and aspired to perpetuate and eternalize it? They found 
no way as sure and as certain as that of magnifying, enriching, and 
sublimating their Latin language, which at the beginning of the 
empire had been very meager and very crude, and afterwards of 
spreading it to the countries and provinces and peoples who had 
been conquered by them, together with their Roman laws em- 
bedded in their language.” The advice to integrate political aspira- 
tions with cultural vitality and radiant example fell on fertile soil; 
the French, true heirs of the ancient Romans and Greeks in that 
respect, founded their hegemony in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries on the intensity, clarity, and rationality of their civiliza- 
' tion. 

In sixteenth century France, a brilliant pleiad of writers in 
prose and poetry made the French language the accomplished 
instrument which was accepted by all of civilized Europe as the 
common foundation of intellectual life. “The series of prose writers 
from Calvin to Montaigne, of poets from Marot to Regnier, elabo- 
rated a language yielding to no modem tongue in beauty, richness, 
flexibility and strength, ... the merits of which have been tri- 
umphantly indicated by the confession and the practice of all the 
greatest writers of modern France.”® Pierre de Ronsard (1514- 
■ 5S5) ptaised those who had first dared to abandon the language 
of the ancients in order to honor that of their own land. GeofFroy 
Tory of Bourges in his Champfieury proposed in 1529 that the 
French should follow the example of the Romans, who had domi- 
nated the greater part of the earth and had prospered more and 
obtained greater victories “par Icur langue que par leur lance.” He 
wished that the French might do the same, “non pas pour estre 
tyrans et roys sur tons,” but to give to sciences and arts clear and 
adequate expression in their well ordered language; then not only 
the educated class but also the people would benefit from books. 
There was no question, he insisted, of disregarding Hebrew, 
Greek, or Ladn, but only “de cheminer plus seurement en sa voye 
domestique, e’est ^ dire escripre en fran9ois, comme Francois que 
nous sommes.” Joachim du Bellay’s audacious hope expressed in 
his “La Deffence et illustration de la langue frangoyse” (1550) 
that the French tongue, which was starting to take root, would 
grow to such heights that it could equal even Greek and Latin, 
became true. 

While Machiavelli was writing his Prince, the great French 
humanists Guillaume Bud6 and Claude de Seyssel produced their 
version of the purpose and methods of princely government, Bud6 
in his De P institution du Prince (1516), Seyssel three years later 
in his La Grand* Monarchie de France (1519). Obviously their 
writings expressed an entirely different spirit. Machiavelli saw 
around liim only corruption and decay, and cast about in vain for 
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the savioi prince; the French humanists of his time greeted a king 
whom they hoped to see a Idng-philosopher and a father of the 
people, as Louis XII had been called; and their wiitings reflected 
the general feeling of rise and growth which animated the French 
dming the Renaissance." It was upon the suggestion of Bude that 
the Collegium Trilingue, the College Royal (later called College 
dc France), was founded; historical research and historiography 
received a new stimulus, although the most popular works in the 
flrst half of the sixteenth century still adhered to the legend of 
the Trojan descent of the Fianks.“ In spite of the hold of an- 
tiquity over the French mind, the vulgar tongue slowly established 
its position. Jean Bodin in his address on the instruction of youth, 
delivered in 1529 in Toulouse, objected to the exclusive use of 
Latin in the schools and proposed to use the French language for 
scientific instruction. Less than twenty years later Louis Le Roy 
first lectured in French at a university and became the first author 
of a treatise on metaphysics in the vulgar language. 

French society underwent great changes: Francis I, the fir.st 
king “du bon plaisir,” was supported by the jurists of his time (who 
played a role similar to that of the legists under Philip the Fair) in 
his attempt at centralization and autocracy. Francis succeeded in 
destroying the two pillars of medieval society — ^the feudal nobility 
and the Church; this change strengthened the power not only of 
the king, but also of the bourgeoisie, whose wealth was growing 
fast as a result of the new extension of commerce and the mobiliza- 
tion of riches, and who became the holders of all important oflices. 
Yet nationalism was neither the source of inspiration nor the out- 
come of the consummation of this development. It did not create 
a stronger French nation; it tended to establish the absolute power 
of the king. Even for this, die foundation was not yet strong 
enough. Soon the monarchy and its newly won authority were 
engulfed in bitter religious wars, which, in spite of the efforts of 
a few tolerant and patriotic men, tore France into two hostile 
camps where religious zeal and personal ambition killed the germs 
of Renaissance patriotism." 

Yet the Reformation contributed also to the development of the 
French national idea. The use of French for sermons and for 
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theological writings strengthened its position. The Huguenot lead- 
ers published in Switzerland books in wliich the sovereignty of the 
people as distinguished from the monarch, and the priority of the 
rights of the nation and the commonweal, were emphasized. But 
these first seeds of the theory of popular sovereignty were de- 
stroyed in France with the victory of the Catholic monarch. They 
were carried by Calvinism to other countries, to Holland, Eng- 
land, and New England, whence they were to return as full- 
grown plants to the France of the eighteenth century. Out of the 
religious wars in France the absolute monarchy, not popular rights, 
emerged victorious. Among the ruins of incessant religious strife 
a free spirit like Jean Bodin developed the theory of state sover- 
eignty to found society on a firm secular basis. He was conscious 
of a new suprareligious unity of mankind to which the Indians of 
America and the natives of India belonged, a respiiblica vmndma 
or rSpublique uiiiverselle de ce inonde different from the medieval 
Christian Empire, which had not been truly universal. In the 
. Collotpmm heptaplomeres (1588), he showed himself conscious 
of the relativity of all religions; in his Metbodus ad facHein bis- 
torimm cogfihionem (1566), he represented the new forward- 
looking and optimistic universalism of the later Renaissance. But 
in the midst of religious strife and the conflicts of medieval com- 
munes and feudal rights, he recognized the necessity for a supreme 
territorial authority. When, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century,*’* economic collapse and the general despair rendered the 
desire for internal peace irresistible, the power which emerged, 
unified administration, and restored prospierity was not the nation 
but the absolute monarchy, which now became the fountainhead 
of all political, religious, and cultural life. 

4 

In many ways the development in Germany was different from 
that in France, England, and Spain. In these countries the Renais- 
sance period witnessed the emergence of strong states which out- 
grew the vagueness, and shapeless universalism, of the Middle 
Ages and became the determining elements in the formation of the 
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future modern nation. In Germany the Empire never abandoned 
the ancient earth-encircling claim, though this had no more sub- 
stance than a shadow; it remained the hierarchical top of a feudal 
structure to which passed more and more of the real power as the 
feudal magnates of the Empire (but not the Empire itself) as- 
similated their administration to the example set by the new cen- 
tralized states of the West. As the lifeblood grew thinner in the 
center, it began to flow more richly through the arteries and 
capillaries; but there were no veins to carry the blood back to the 
center, which grew more and more anemic. 

Maximilian of Habsburg (1493-15 19) hoped to revive the Em- 
pire’s world claim and its internal structure; but, like all other 
princes of the Reich, he was more interested in his own dynastic 
territory than in a reform of the shapeless Empire inherited from 
the Middle Ages. As a nation the Germans continued in modern 
times to live in the Roman imperial idea, to regard themselves as 
the bearers of the universal empire, forever closely connected with 
the German nation. In the latter half of the fifteenth century this 
association of the Holy Roman Empire with the German nation 
became manifested in the new title of Heiliges Rbmisches Reich 
Deutscher Nation^ which expressed the Empire’s reduction to 
German lands but recalled that the universal empire everywhere, 
at least by right, belonged to the German nation, even if the actual 
possession was in abeyance. 

Yet the foundations of imperial power dwindled; the Germans 
found themselves harassed by the growing strength of their neigh- 
bors. In the east the Poles and the Czechs regained territory, and 
the Turks were threatening to penetrate deep into German lands; 
in the south the German control of Italy, the dream of medieval 
emperors, was gone; in the west the French, after having defeated 
the English, were able to turn their attention eastward to the 
Rhine, and the Lotharingian bishoprics, fiefs of the Reich, passed 
under French domination. This political pressure was aggravated 
by the economic decay following the shift of trade routes. The 
peat cities north of the Alpine passes and the Hansa lost their 
importance. While the Renaissance in Italy, France, and Great 
Britain saw a remarkable growth of cities and of their political 
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influence, Germany after the fifteenth century piesented in its 
social structure a picture completely at variance with that of 
Western Europe, The rapid commercial and cultural rise of Italian 
cities left its impress on the Italian Renaissance; in France the 
Third Estate, in alliance with the monarchy, weakened the posi- 
tion of the aristocracy; in England the cities allied themselves with 
the aristocracy to limit the royal power, and were used likewise by 
the royal power to establish its control and ascendancy over the 
unruly aristocracy. In Germany the cities decayed in wealth and 
influence; politically they, like the Empire, lost their strength to 
the feudal aristocracy. While modern capitalism began to mold 
western social and political life, leading German spokesmen — 
Luther as well as Ulrich von Hutten — repudiated the penetration 
of modern capitalistic forms. They kept alive the medieval distrust 
of commerce and the trading class, and they clung to the antiquated 
feudal order, in the midst of economic changes. For them the 
differences of the economic order became, characteristically, moral 
issues; the backward agrarian regime which they wished to pre- 
serve in Germany was regarded as ethically sound and therefore 
typically German, the new commercial capitalism seemed wicked 
and therefore expressed the innate moral shortcomings of the 
Italians and the French.” 

This social differentiation between Germany and the West was 
paralleled in the development of the Reformation in Germany 
under Luther as compared to that in Svatzerland and the West 
under Zwingli and Calvin. Lutheranism found its chief support 
among the princes and the nobility to whom Luther turned for 
help, Calvinism among the trading middle classes, the urban artisans 
and intelligentsia, in line with the social stmcture of Geneva and 
Zurich. Originally Protestantism derived from the springs which 
had nourished the medieval Catholic world; it tried to find a new 
answer to the old problems, it did not wish to destroy the medieval 
world but to fulfill it. But from a common starting point Luther 
and Calvin directed the Reformation into different patlis. The in- 
tellectual, moral, and social movements which sprang from the 
soil prepared by the teachings and die leadership of the two great 
Reformers went far beyond their doctrines and intentions. Luther- 
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Lord. If they command anything against Him let us not pay the 
least heed to it.” “ In Calvin’s theocratic republic State and Church 
formed two aspects of one community; in both of them the glory 
belonged to God alone, both were essential. Secular work could 
thereby gain the importance of a divine vocation. As the social and 
political order appeared closely related to the divine and spiritual, 
and historical hfe was viewed as a progn*.ss to God and perfection, 
Calvin rejected the separation of public and personal morals. He 
was deeply Imbued with the example of the people of Israel pre- 
sented in the Old Testament. The people and the polls took on a 
profound religious significance, the people had to be a “peuple 
sainct,” the State a “christiana politia.” “The political order and 
the law of the Children of Israel appeared as so excelling, that a 
Solon or Plato, or even an angel, could not have imagined them.” ” 
Zwingli and Calvin were far removed from any concept of 
modern democracy. For them magistrates remained instituted by 
God. But in the freer atmosphere of Switzerland with its traditional 
liberties the following generation soon established the right of the 
people to insist upon a government conforming to the law of God. 
Zwingli’s successor in Ziirich, Heinrich BulUnger (1504-1575), 
proclaimed in his sermons the right of resistance and revolt against 
tyranny and bad government. Calvin’s successor in Geneva, Theo- 
dore de Beze (1519-1605), insisted in his Dit droit des magistrats 
sur leuTS sujets that the commonweal and the rights of the nation 
were superior to those of the sovereign, and that a justified armed 
resistance was in no way contrary to Christian patience. “Les 
peuples auxquels Dieu a plu de se laisser gouverner ou par un prince 
ou par quelques seigneurs choisis, sont plus anciens que leurs^ 
magistrats, et, par coms^quent, le peuple n’est pas cre£ pour les 
magistrats, mais au contraire les magistrats pour le peuple.” This in- 
sistence upon the sovereignty of the people, whose original cove- 
nant with God was prior and superior to the covenant between the 
people and its magistrates, was emphasized by the practical example 
of Swiss democracy. Josias Simniler of Zurich published in 1576 
his volumes De Republica Helvetiorum, a popular presentation of 
Swiss history and public law, intended for foreign renders and very 
widely distributed and translated. With great patriotic ardor. 
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using the uncritical humanist histories of Switzerland by Johannes 
Stnmpf and Aegidius Tschudi, proud of the free institutions and 
the military virtues of the Swiss people, Simmler tried to prove that 
republics could be as good as the best monarchies, and that a citizen- 
ship united by a free covenant could create a strong state. The 
political implications of Calvin’s theocracy and the example of 
Swiss liberties lived on among the Calvinists in Holland and 
England and gave birth to the free-church movement of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The differences between Wittenberg and Geneva 
widened, in their consequences, the estrangement between Ger- 
many and the West which had begun during the Renaissance. 

5 

The imperial idea dominated the German humanists. In the 
center of their thought stood the universal mission of the emperor, 
the Electors representing the whole of Christianity rather than 
only the German people. Sebasriaii Brant in his Narrenschijf ( 1494) 
and Hans Sachs forty years later in his Histori: das rdmisch Reich 
both stressed the universality of die Empire and its identity with 
the Roman Empire from Romulus to Charlemagne. The patriotism 
of the German, humanists remained shapeless, extravagant, and 
fantastic, pursuing the empty dream of world domination. Many 
humanists saw m Maximil^ a new Charlemagne who would re- 
store a glorious empire as the center of mankind; they propagated 
a strong foreign policy to reassert the Empire’s claim in Italy and 
in the West. Their hostility aimed equally at Rome (the grievances 
against which filled die fifteenth century), at France (against 
which Alsatian humanists developed a typical borderland patri- 
otism), and at the Turks (against whom a new crusade was de- 
manded) . 

Fifteenth century Germany’s antagonism to Rome was ex- 
pressed in a letter to Aeneas Sylvius (1457) in which the chancel- 
lor of the Elector of Mainz, Martin Mayr, complained of the im- 
poverishment of Germany by the Roman Curia. “A thousand cun- 
ning devices are being resorted to ingeniously for the purpose of 
extorting money from us barbarians. Therefore our nation, once of 
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such great fame, who acquired with her courage and blood the 
Roman Empire and was the mistress and queen of the world, has 
become poor and a tribute-paying maid; in this misfortune she has 
now for many years been complaining of this miserable lot. Now, 
however, our heads have awakened as it were from their slumber 
and are beginning to consider measures with which to check this 
evil. They have determined to throw off the yoke and to regain 
their old liberties. But the loss to the Roman Curia will not be 
negligible if the German princes carry out these plans.” “ 

The incipient German nationalism, largely confined to historians 
and poets, got its inspiration from this struggle against Rome and 
the Italians. The folk songs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were much more concerned with religious than with national ques- 
tions, and outside the religious sphere their interest was dynastic 
or personal rather than patriotic. But German humanists voiced 
the general sentiment of die people against the opulent life led by 
the Catholic clergy, apparently at the expense of the Germans. 
This feeling of economic exploitation was made even more bitter 
by the knowledge that the Italians despised the Germans and con- 
sidered them an easy prey. This feeling of national humiliation 
drove the Gennan humanists to delve into the past and to draw 
from uncritically accepted legends the comforting knowledge 
that the German civilization was older and better than that of the 
Romans, and that the Italians had no right to treat the Germans as 
barbarians. Their efforts were helped by Poggio Bracciollni’s dis- 
covery in 145 j of the manuscript of Tacitus* Germania, in the 
monastery of Hersfeld. 

Triumphantly the German humanists reconstructed an ideal 
German type from this book, in which Tacitus contrasted the 
truthfulness, freedom, and simplicity of the barbarians with the 
degeneracy and servility of his countrymen. The humanists were 
only too ready to confound the Germans of their own day with 
the ideal type of the past. Thus, from the testimony of a Roman 
himself, they could assume the permanent superiority of the Ger- 
man character with its deeply innate feeling for loyalty and truth. 
German humanistic historiography soon served the one purpose of 
praising the German past and Gennan virtues at the expense of all 
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Other nations. Among the Inimanists before the days of Luther 
some claimed even Adam as a German who spoke Alamannic, a 
language which must have been man’s original language — for did 
its name not signify all men’s language? This language would once 
again be restored to its dominant position and replace all others 
when the Germans attained world control and established the true 
pax Genmiiica under an emperor called Friedrich.*® The attitude 
towards the Roman Emperors vacillated: sometimes they were 
claimed as Germans, sometimes they were vilified and abused, as 
when Luther called Caesar “Alexander’s ape who destroyed gov- 
ernment and commonweal.” Luther even broke with the theory 
that the present Empire was a continuation of the Roman Empire. 
In his Address to tlx Christian Nobility of the German Nation he 
emphasized the fact that the Roman Empire had long ago been 
destroyed by the Mohammedans, that the Donation of Constantine 
had been revealed as a fraud, and that therefore the Pope had no 
power to transfer the Empire from the Romans and Greeks to the 
Germans. ^ 

When the humanist poet Heinrich Rebel was crowned laureate 
by Maximilian at Innsbruck in 1501, he claimed in his address that 
the Germans had conquered practically the whole earth and had 
subjected many people, who by now had forgotten that they had 
ever been anything but Germans. The superiority of the Germans 
could be seen clearly in the fact that whereas the great heroes of 
antiquity had been motivated only by their avidity for glory and 
power, the Germans had acted out of a desire for justice and vir- 
tue. No people on earth, he said, had contributed more to Chris- 
tianity than the Germans; and it was for that reason that they had 
been found worthy to rule die world. Alore realistic in his claims 
than the Swabian Heinrich Rebel was the Alsatian Jakob Wimphel- 
ing (1450-1528), who wished to prove that Alsace had always 
been German. In a pamphlet addressed to the magistrates of Stras- 
bourg he reiterated with great emphasis the claim that Charlemagne 
had been a Gennan ruling over the French (whereas no Frenchman 
had ever ruled in Germany), and that his blood still flowed in the 
veins of some leading German princely houses, while it had long 
ago become exdnct in France, “It must be known that the Germans 
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are different from the true Frenchmen by the color of their hair, 
their face, their tongue, their character and customs. Also the 
Germans are in the habit of winning their victories by the physical 
honesty of their men whereas the French win only by the quantity 
of their man power.” 

The most interesting and fertile mind of this generation of 
humanists was Konrad Celtcs (1459-1508). He knew all the Ger- 
man lands intimately from many years of wandering, he bewailed 
the loss of Italy and France as much as that of Poland and Transyl- 
vania, and he regretted the fact that the mouths of the German 
rivers had fallen into foreign hands. He hoped that the day would 
soon come when German students would no longer have to cross 
the Alps to study in Italy, when Italians would flock to the new 
universities north of the Alps and recognise the superiority of 
German poetry. He translated the Genmmia of Tacitus into Ger- 
man, and was indefatigably on the lookout for old manuscripts 
and new discoveries in the field of German antiquities. He derived 
the word Genmnus from the Latin adjective for “fraternal.” By 
that etymology he proved the high moral standards of the ancient 
Germans who had been called Germani by the Romans because 
they lived fraternally together, “quod fratiuni solcbant inter se 
vivere more.” He hoped to write a German Aeneid and an imita- 
tion of the Italia Illustrata for Germany, an attempt undertaken 
without success by many of the leading German humanists. 

The nationalism of the German Renaissance literati deepened the 
historical consciousness of the Germans, though in an uncritical 
and unscientific way, and constructed for them a glorious past not 
only independent of Christianity and the Romans, but superior to 
them and more ancient. The antiquity of the Germanic tribes, their 
victorious peregrinations and migrations throughout the world, 
were discovered and fantastically embellished. The claim to do- 
minion was supported ethically as well as historically. The equa- 
tion of German and good, of alien and evil, led necessarily to a 
nationalistic exuberance which throve in the amorphous state of 
German politics; in the ill defined political reality, which seemed 
to open up historically limitless horizons, natiottal state and world 
empire merged. Thus, the German Renaissance nationalism re- 
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mained impractical in the field of politics and social organization, 
and entirely nonpolitical in reality. The period of its influence was 
too short to develop any central idea or social nucleus around 
which the nation could have been integrated in its growth; it 
helped to prepare the soil for the Reformation, but that new em- 
phasis upon faith and upon Christianity stifled the incipient na- 
tionalism which was to come to life again only three centuries later, 
in German Romanticism. 


6 

For a short moment it seemed as if Luther and the Reformation 
might express and integrate the vague and bewildered aspirations of 
the German people. When Luther stepped forth in 1517 he acted 
solely out of his individual religious experience. His courageous 
fight against the sale of indulgences, his passionate and powerful 
words, made him appear as the longed-for reformer who would re- 
generate the jfJeople and the Empire, and help them find an answer 
to the crying needs of a troubled period. The response of the 
people, their readiness for reform, carried Luther for a while into 
the center of social and national hopes. At the Diet of Worms he 
was a national figure, the embodiment of the hopes for a new 
powerful Empire, for the cure of misery and social injustice, and 
for a general reformation of the Church and the faith. He seemed 
to lead the struggle against all the evils which had beset the German 
people for the past century, and which had found their expression 
in perplexed writings, in deepened piety and in social unrest. In his 
Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation Luther 
voiced the feelings of the Germans of his time. “What has brought 
us Germans to such a pass that we have to suffer this robbery and 
this destruction of our property by the Pope? If the kingdom of 
France has resisted it, why do we Germans suffer ourselves to be 
fooled and deceived? . . . Do we still wonder why princes, 
noblemen, cities, foundations, convents, and people grow poor? 
We should rather wonder diat we have anything left to eat.” 

The hopes set upon Luther soon proved vain. Luther disassoci- 
ated his Protestantism from the Empire and from the battle against 
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the social iniquities of the time; instead, Protestantism supported 
the local princely- powers and the established order of class and 
caste. Very soon the concern of the Lutherans for national matters 
ceased entirely, and their only problem was the religious struggle 
against the Antichrist in Rome, a struggle not confined within any 
national or political frontiers, The connection of Lutheranism 
with the rise of nationalism in Germany is slight. Luther’s transla- 
tion of the Bible had a great, though indirect, influence upon the 
growth of a German national consciousness, as advancing Protes- 
tantism everywhere, with its emphasis on Bible and sermon, helped 
to consolidate the vernacular languages and to lend them a new 
dignity.® Latin was dethroned at the very moment when, in an 
unprecedented way, it had started to become the universal language 
for a growing class of educated men, when it was restored to clas- 
sical purity and was no longer propagated by the Church alone 
but by the educated lay class as well. 

In this situation it was certainly of importance that Protestant 
translations of the Bible and Protestant sermons created for Euro- 
pean peoples a new literature accessible to the common man, a uni- 
fied literary language, and thereby a strong tie which could serve 
as a foundation for the later growth of nationalism. But the 
Protestant Bibles and prayer books were not motivated by a na- 
tional spirit; they were intended to serve religious ends. In several 
cases the Protestant nobility in a country sponsored the translation 
of the Bible into the vernacular of an alien subject race in order to 
spread the Gospel among them, and only a long time afterwards 
was the nationd revolt of the subject race seen as an unexpected 
and distant consequence of these translations, which through a 
strange shift of circumstances became one of the many factors in 
the composite and complex process of the growth of nationalism. 

Luther necessarily disappointed those Germans who had seen in 
him an ally in their own vague fight for a German nationalism. 
The only one among them who became an untiring aposde and 
agitator for a new national consciousness was Ulrich von Hutten 
(1488-1523).® This wandering scholar and knight spent his life in 
a brief fervent effort, but he had as small a following in his own 
country as did Machiavelli in Italy. His call died away unheard. 
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Ei'bamit cuch iibers Vaterland, 

Ihr werten Tcutschen, regt die Hand. 

Jetzt ist die Zeit, zu heben an 
Um Frciheit luiegen. Gott will’s ban. 

But the thoughts of tliis solitary poet and pamphleteer contained 
many of the germs wliich were later to grow into the foundations 
of German nationalism. 

Though similar in their positions as lonely forerunners of the 
later nationalism of their peoples, Machiavelli and Hutten repre- 
sented two different types. Machiavelli was a burgher of one of 
the most developed and progressive communities of the time: 
Hutten was one of the last knights, a member of a dying class 
whose ideals of the past he shared and extolled. Machiavelli was 
one of the clearest thinkers of his time, a keen rationalist, a states- 
man well experienced in the handling of affairs and men: Hutten 
was a poet and an enthusiast, an agitator emotional in his appeal. 
MachiavclU had thrown off completely the spell of the medieval 
conception of Empire and Church, his mind was entirely secular: 
Hutten continued to live in a fantastic medieval world of Empire 
and Church; the ideals of medieval piety were so strong in him 
that he wished at one time to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and he could say, “As Christ is the Lord of Heaven, so is the 
German Emperor the Lord of the Earth.” 

Hutten needed the imperial idea to legitimate the imperial power, 
“but he saw the Empire also in a new light. The Emperor was the 
embodiment of the virtues of the German people. He was indeed 
the heir of the Roman Empire, but also of the imposing German 
legacy reaching from the victories of the Gmbri and the Teutons, 
from the wars of Arminius through the times of the Carolingians 
and Ottos until now.”®* Hutten accepted the vague imperialist 
dreams of the German humanists and the new half-legendary back- 
ground of antiquity upon which they had founded the German 
claim to dominion and to moral superiority. Hutten knitted the 
past and the present into a closer historical and moral unity than 
any of his predecessors had done. He discovered Arminius as a 
symbol of this unity and made him the hero and patron of German 
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nationalism. On his journey to Italy, from which he returned firm 
in his aversion for the Italians, he became acquainted with the 
newly published Anvals of Tacitus, in which he found the story 
of Arminius and his victory over the Romans. From then on, Ar- 
minius became for him not only a personal hero with whom he 
wished to identify his own life and de.stiny, but also the embodi- 
ment of the moral virtues and the political struggle of the whole 
German people throughout history. 

In imitation of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, Hutten published 
several “conversations,” the last of which extolled Arminius as the 
Brutus Genimiicus, the fighter against tyranny for liberty, the 
Cberuscus liberrhtms, invictisshms et Genmnissmus. In the dia- 
logue the “most German hero” claimed preeminence over the three 
greatest heroes of antiquity — ^Alexander, Scipio, and Hannibal. 
His claim was recognized; but Minos, the judge of the Underworld, 
having already given the leading place to the three heroes, could 
not reverse his judgment. Therefore he accorded to Arminius the 
first rank among the liberators of the fatherland, above the two 
Brutuses — ^for, fighting Rome with all means at his disposal, in- 
cluding cunning and duplicity, Arminius had vindicated the right 
of the fatherland against the most unjust tyrants.'" Liberty gained 
a new meaning with Hutten. It was not, as with Luther, the liberty 
of the Christian, nor, as with the Germans traditionally, the liber- 
ties of the Estates, classes, and orders within the Empire; it was na- 
tional liberty, the liberty of the Germans against Rome, against 
“alien” oppression — an oppression felt with particular bitterness 
because throughout this struggle the oppressors, an effeminate and 
cowardly people, seemed morally inferior to the Germans: 

Ein weibisch volck, ein wcyche schar, 

On hertz, on mut, on tugent gar, 

Der keiner hatt gestritten iiye, 

Vonkryegen weissz nit was, noch wie. 

Da seind wir uberstritten von. 

Im’hertzen thut mir wee der hon.®* 

Hutten integrated the German economic, religious, and political 
struggle against Rome into a powerful appeal to German national- 
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ism. The struggle was to him not an accident, it was the substance 
and meaning of all German history, not only political but ideolog- 
ical — ^liberty against tyranny, virtue and truth against moral weak- 
ness and falsehood. But Ulrich von Hutten found no active support 
in his generation: Maximilian, Charles V, and Luther, all failed him. 
In 1521 he addressed Charles Vin a furious outcry, full of national 
pride and personal despair: “For why should Germany have 
merited to perish with thee instead of for thee.^ Lead us rather into 
open danger, into war, into conflagrations; let all nations conspire 
against us, let all people bear down upon us, let us be harassed by 
the weapons of all, so that we may be allowed to try out our virility 
in the danger rather than succumb and serve so humbly, so un- 
manly, without struggle and bloodshed, like women.” And in 
Luther he realized a difference of approach,” “Mea humana sunt, 
to perfecdor iam totus ex divinis dependis.” When Hutten reached 
the end of his brief life he had learned that neither the two great 
medieval forces, imperialism and religion, nor the German princes. 
Estates, and people comprehended his new nationalism. “Allein ich 
alles hab gethan dem vatterland zu nutz und gut.” His efforts ended 
in dismal failure; yet the character of his German nationalism con- 
tributed to the sliaping of its future course. 

7 

At the very time that the Renaissance and the Reformation laid 
the foundadons of religious and national pluralism, Charles V re- 
asserted, in a last great effort, the medieval tradition of religious 
and political universalism. A new imperial power, no longer cen- 
tered in Germany, but in Spam, attempted to adapt itself to the 
new conditions of an expanding world. Though the Iberian Penin- 
sula, like its Eurasian counterparts, the Russian plain and the Bal- 
kans, preserved the traits of the Middle Ages longer tlian any other 
area in Europe, it was the gate through which medieval Europe, 
confined to the Mediterranean and its trade routes, passed into the 
new world and the new age that was opened up by the Iberian 
discovery of the oceans, Tliis borderland, separated from Europe 
by the mountain barrier of the Pyrenees, linked to Africa by cul- 
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tural and political ties, tills meeting place of two civilizations and 
two worlds, now became the starting place for a third world, 
During the course of a short century the three newly discovered 
oceans — ^the Atlantic, the Indian, and the Pacific — flapped the 
shores of four continents which had their focus in the Iberian 
Peninsula. The year 149a inaugurated a period of unprecedented 
splendor, of unbelievable greatness. Charles V ruled over an empire 
infinitely greater and more fabulous than the Roman Empire had 
ever been. In the sixteenth century, the goldeii century of Spanish 
history, Spain not only held the imperial crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire; she ruled the Netherlands and Burgundy, Italy and Portu- 
gal, and a vast dominion beyond the seas. Her troops sacked Rome 
in 15275 and in 1571 her fleet defeated the enemy with whom 
Christianity had for more than nine hundred years contested the 
control of the Mediterranean. Spain seemed destined, as no nation 
before her, to a universal mission. 

But the mission which the new conquests and the ambitions of 
Charles V imposed upon Spain was far beyond her real strength 
and resources. Although the Iberian Peninsula was a well defined 
natural unit it had never reached the stage of national integration. 
The orographic and climatic conditions of the land, the character 
of its inhabitants, the inveterate traditions of its provinces, resulted 
in diversity and strife rather than in a common effort. After one 
century of world domination the land remained poor, its inhabitants 
impervious to the possibilities of new standards of production, the 
reality of their daily life mean and sordid. An escape from these 
conditions seemed to lead only into romantic adventure, mysticism, 
and dreams. The high-soaring imperialism of Charles V could 
strike no firm roots in the soil of Spain. 

Destby seemed to have singled him out as the last militant 
champion of medieval universalism. All its great traditions con- 
verged in his birth and growth. His great-grandfather Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, whose name he bore, had planned to re-create 
the Lotharingian Empire of the Carolingians from the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean. His grandfather Maximilian, from whom he 
inherited the lands of the Habsburgs and the imperial crown, had 
been the “last knight” and the last hope of an inperial renaissance." 
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The grandparents of Charles V on his mother’s side Iiad unified 
Spain and had left it and the New World to him as a legacy. He 
grew up in the Netherlands, then the richest and most progressive 
part of Europe, in contact with the world of letters and the spirit 
of humanism. His first tutor was an Italian, Mcrcurino Gattinara, 
whose ideas had been formed by Dante’s De Monorchia, and who 
expected from Charles V die realization of the hope of a universal 
monarchy. As a boy of sixteen he became King of Spain in 1516. 
Three years later Ferdinand Magellan, in the service of Charles, 
set out on the first circumnavigation of the globe, and Charles 
himself was elected Holy Roman Emperor. Immediately he was 
forced to take up the issue that dominated his life, the unity of 
Christendom and Empire. He wished to defend their security 
against the Turks»he had to defend their existence against Luther. 
Just as Maximilian had been called the last knight, so one might call 
Charles V the last Catholic Emperor. He made Spain the crusader 
for the Catholic idea. 

The means used by Charles V to vitalize the medieval imperial 
idea were characteristic of the new age of royal power and dynastic 
etatism. His imperial vision rested upon dynastic foundations — ^the 
road mapped out by his grandfather Maximilian. In pursuance of 
this policy he married his son Philip to the Queen of England; and 
if a son had been bom into this wedlock the Plabsbiugs would 
have concentrated more power in their hands than any royal house 
in history. This dynastic imperialism, medieval in its dream, mod- 
ern in its reality, was resisted by the leading Catholic princes of 
the time. In his fight against Charles V, Francis I of France, who 
even allied himself with the Turks against the Christian Empire, 
represented the nascent idea of a national state. The Pope, a ter- 
ritorial prince of the Renaissance, interested in the furtherance of 
his own dynastic aims, took up arms against the imperial champion 
of the Catholic faith. The brunt of the new Habsburg imperialism 
was carried by Spain, the heart of the Empire, “the foundation, 
protection, and strength of all the others.” 

The imperial idea could rest in Spain upon a long tradition. 
Spaniards proudly remmded themselves that some of the greatest 
Roman emperors had been Spaniards. Whereas other nations had 
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sent tribute to Rome, Spain had provided the imperial city with 
rulers like Trajan, Hadrian, and Theodosius the Great. In Spain 
alone, at the end of the fifteenth century, the crusading spirit, after 
eight centuries, had not only sundved but grown in fervor. In 
1492 the long period of the reconqnista of Spain from the Moham- 
medans, who had planted their banner on Iberian soil in 71 1, came 
to an end with the recovery of the last Moslem stronghold in 
Western Europe. In the same year Columbus sailed westward in a 
crusading spirit. In the sixteenth century Spain, isolated from 
Europe up to that time and turned against Islam, was drawn into 
European politics. She became their center, and at the same time 
the center of an effort to spread throughout Europe and the New 
World the crusade against infidels and heretics. In that glorious 
cenmry Spain, the seat of great learning and great art, had an in- 
vincible infantry and a navy that ruled the seas, and was not only 
the world center of power but also the heart of Christianity. 

Out of a struggle of seven centuries arose the world empire of 
the Hispamdad on which the sun never set. Even from the be- 
ginning the imperial title had not been unlinown to medieval Spain. 
In the northwestern corner of the Peninsula, Alfonso III (866-910) 
of Le6n called himself magjius imperator; and his successors claimed 
the titles of imperator legiemensis and magmts basileus. In the 
twelfth century Castile had been joined Avirii Le6n, and her kings 
(down to Alfonso VII, the last who was expressly crowned em- 
peror of Le6n in 1135) claimed to be imperatores super ormm 
Hispaniae nationes.^ By that time Portugal, separating from Le6n 
in 1095, had grown into an independent county, and in the east, 
near the Basque kingdom of Navarra, the kingdom of Aragon on 
the Ebro had united with Catalonia, the old Spanish March of 
Charlemagne. Castile, Aragon, and Portugal determined the history 
of the Iberian Peninsula in the later Middle Ages and carried the 
crusade against the Moors to a successful conclusion. 

The reconquista had been a slow process. In the early Middle 
Ages, Christians and Mohammedans had lived together in the 
Iberian Peninsula with no feeling of hatred or hostility. For more 
than tliree centuries the Mohammedans, who had occupied all the 
fertile lands, were infinitely superior, not only politically but in- 
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tellectually. Islamic Cordova was the economic and political (as 
well as cultural) center of the whole peninsula. As allies or vassals 
of Mohammedan princes, Christian princes fought indiscriminately 
against other Christians or other Mohammedans. The national hero 
of Spain, Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar (c. 1035-1099), whose honorary 
title “the Cid” is derived from the Arabic Sidi, or My Lord, fought 
frequently in the service of Mohammedan princes; and the legend 
glorifies his victories indiscriminately — both over Christians and 
over Alohammedans. He was the expression not of a national ideal 
but of the ideal of chivalry which united Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian knights alike. His cultural life was deeply colored by Islam and 
its rational civilization.™ The crusading spirit grew into its own 
only in the later Middle Ages — and then it drew its strength from 
the severe and barren plateau of Castile. Whereas Aragon had be- 
come a great center of learning in constant intercourse with France 
and Italy, Castile, inaccessible within its mountain barriers, was 
shut off from Europe, hostile to foreign influences, withdrawn into 
itself. Barcelona blossomed as the seat of an early Renaissance 
civilization; the kings of the Aragonian dynasty ruled in Sicily and 
Naples; Aragon and Catalonia were a Mediterranean power. But 
the nobility of Castile were attracted by the wealth of the southern 
provinces of Spain, by the higher civilization of the flourishing 
plains tilled and ruled by the Moors. Castile and Aragon were dif- 
ferent in tradition, history, and spirit. Even the marriage of Isabella 
of Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon in 1469 failed to produce more 
than a purely dynastic tie between the two countries. Yet the two 
Catholic monarchs were able in 1492 to bring the age of the re- 
conquista to a dose, and in the same year to start the conquistadores 
off upon their new crusades. 

But Spain was no unit. The kmgdoms and provinces remained 
isolated in their historical traditions and geographic fastness. Nor 
\vas there any religious unity in the peninsula. In many sections the 
Catholics were outnumbered by Mohammedans and Jews, and the 
Islamic and tiebrew civilizations continued to exercise a great at- 
traction, especially upon the nobUity, who now mixed as freely 
with the Jews as formerly with the Moors, There were few f amili es 
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of the aristocracy and few high dignitaries of the Church in whose 
veins there did not flow some Jewish or Moorish blood. This re- 
ligious disunity stood in the way of the growth of national unity. 
The obstacles to cultural and political amalgamation were greater 
in Spain, in an age when religion was the determining factor, than 
in any other country. Soon, wth Lutheran propaganda rapidly 
winning converts and the Moors plotting with their bretliren in 
faith in Northern Africa and Turkey for the reconstitution of 
Islamic Spain, all chances for integration seemed lost. Under these 
circumstances the royal power began the battle for the unity of 
faith and the purity of blood — the Imtpieza de sangre — ^which was 
to integrate the Spanish nation around the throne and the Church. 

The Catholic Majesties instituted the Holy Inquisition in 1478 
as an instrument with which to forge the unity of the State, to 
break the independence of the nobility and the clergy and to weed 
out all heresy. The Inquisition fought Mohammedans and Jews 
as enemies of the faith, who hindered the uniflcation of the nation. 
It was an instrument of religious reformation, created to combat 
laxity of faith and life; out of its flames arose the burning and 
austere zeal of the Spanish Counter-Reformation, Admission to 
high ofEce and to the military orders was made dependent upon 
proof of purity of blood over at least four generations. The Popes 
opposed this demand, but they were impotent against the Inquisi- 
tion. Later on, the Inquisition persecuted Lutherans, humanists, 
followers of Erasmus, and heretic mystics. Disregarding old and 
recognized privileges of provinces and classes, it established a unity 
of jurisdiction for the whole territory of Spain. Through the im- 
mense fines and property confiscations which it imposed, it aug- 
mented the royal treasury and forced the rebellious spirit of the 
nobles into submission. Here we find the spirit of ctdus repo illius 
religio, of tin roi, une hi, une foi fully at work. It helped to iden- 
tify State and Church and tried to forge a unity of faith, life, and 
loyalty, out of the vastly different traditions, religions, and races 
of Spain. And it used a method which “doomed the Spanish people 
to two centuries of vicious progress on a false path, and, by afiFord- 
ing them a unity which in the nature of things could not be per- 
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manenc, enabled them to impose themselves upon the world to an 
extent out of all proportion to their capacity, resources, and real 
strength.” 

On this foundation was built the Golden Century of Spain. 
State and Church had been welded into the closest unity, but the 
integration of the nation had not been achieved. The Catholic 
Majesties could identify their rule “at the very outset with the ad- 
vancement of the Faith, and with the successful completion of the 
national task,” but they could not fuse the different administra- 
tions of the provinces. The Church alone became a truly national 
Institution, almost independent of the Pope, jealous of its preroga- 
tives and autonomy as against the Holy See; yet it was at the same 
time universal and filled with a missionary zeal. Under Philip II 
the Church became the ra/S0» (Titat of the Spanish State and the 
foundation of its world-embracing imperialism.’”' The Spaniards 
of the sixteenth century were, in their own eyes, of a unique purity 
and nobility of faith and blood, world conquerors and warriors 
for the one true universal religion. The conqueror remained the 
crusader. The religious and the national ideal fused, bur the na- 
tional ideal was imperial, while the religious ideal was universal. 

The Catholic Majesties and the Inquisition did not succeed in 
integrating Spain. They left die country “a congeries of separate 
states, differing from one another in race, in traditions, in language, 
and in government, and bound together solely by the fact that they 
possessed a common kingship — a loose-jointed, heterogeneous em- 
pire, the fundamental principle of whose administration was that 
of decentralized despotism.” The New World had been con- 
quered for Castile and Le6n, the Aragonese had no part in it. It 
was not till the year 1596 that idendcal privileges for emigration to 
the Americas were extended to all the inhabitants of Spain, includ- 
ing the Aragonese. Philip II, in an effort to carry the centralization 
and unification of Spain further, chose a new capital in the center 
of the country— a town void of any historical or cultural tradition, 
situated in the midst of a barren and treeless plateau suffering from 
oppressive heat and fiery dust storms in summer and icy northern 
gales in winter. After 1560 Madrid was the “only court” in Spain. 

Philip IPs century was not only the century of Spanish world 
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power but also that of Spanish learning and arts. A new national 
pride filled the heart of the Spaniard. Castilian, the language of the 
court and of great literary works, became the official language of 
the country and gained supremacy over the other regional tongues. 
In his address on reform of education, Simon Abril suggested to 
Philip II that the physicians should use “clear Castilian instead of 
an obscure and barbarous Latin,” and that civil law should be ex- 
pressed “en lengua comun y popular.” The glory of the Spanish 
language spread throughout Europe in the sixteenth century, 
“partly by fugitive Spanish Jews who tenaciously retained their 
Castilian for generations and centuries.” Leading humanists and 
churchmen like Luis de Le6n (1527-1591) ennobled the ver- 
nacular by using it in their theological writings and in their 
verse. Leon sounds the new pride in the national language in the 
Preface to the first part of his De los noinbres de Cnsto, when, he 
exhorts all buenos ingenios to write “en nuestra lengua, para el 
uso comfin de todos.” Generally Luis de Le6n may be said to voice 
the sentiment of his time. “If we examine the whole history of the 
past, we will find nothing greater or more unexpected than that 
which happened in the time of our fathers, when the Spanish, cross- 
ing the vast deep, discovered a new world, not smaller, perhaps 
much larger, than the Empne of Rome.” tie found the new epoch 
prophesied in the Bible and very ingeniously proved that the 
Spaniards were a predestined people, “although whether it is to be 
envied or pitied on that account would be no easy matter to de- 
cide.”*" 

The Spain of the Golden Century was the home of the religious 
fervor and the militant passion of the struggle against the Protestant 
Revolution. The conflict demanded a ruthless insistence upon un- 
questioned unity, a horror of the slightest contamination by the 
new ideas, a rigidity against any concession which might under- 
mine the whole structure. The Society of Jesus was nurtured by the 
spirit of Spain. Under Charles V, Spain had participated, for a short 
while, in the open spaces of the world; under Philip II she with- 
drew again, distrustful of all foreign influences, all contact with 
new ideas. The currents of European thought and social develop- 
ment in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries hardly crossed 
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the Pyrenees; sheltered by this unsarmountable barrier, a new 
scholasticism was revived. After a short glorious period of world 
leadership, Spain ceased to be of Europe intellectually and econom- 
ically. Though she had been, after France, the first state in Europe 
to lay the foundatioas of nationhood and national unification, she 
was unable to enter modern nationhood in the eighteenth century. 

For the wave of national pride, the consciousness of a national 
mission which spread over Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, had nothing in common with modern nationalism. It did 
not transform the Spanish people, it did not awaken new energies 
in them; it gave them no new cohesion which would have enabled 
them to leave the Middle Ages behind and to establish the social, 
intellectual, and economic life of the country on new foundations. 
Therefore the Spaniards were incapable of maintaining the great- 
ness which a brief century had showered upon them. Their atti- 
tude towards economic life remained medieval and Oriental. They 
despised manual work, trade, commerce, and agriculture. With 
the expulsion of the Mohammedans and Jews not only the traders 
but also the artisans and the peasants left the land. Nobody took 
their places; the Castilians looked down upon these trades as the 
manual work of inferior races and cursed infidels, for they con- 
sidered themselves noblemen by birth and destiny. Everyone 
wished to be at least an hidalgo — an Injo de algo, a son of some- 
body. A furor nobiliarius had seized the Spaniards; the glory of the 
past filled them with conceit; for the present they lived in illusions, 
far from the saddening reality around them. The influence of the 
Church increased idleness. As early as 1570 a quarter of the adult 
population was clerical, and in 1626 Spain had 9,088 monasteries 
and innumerable nunneries. For a short time the cultural flowering 
of Spain went on simultaneously with her political and economic 
decay; but in tdzi Spain was an “exliausted, depopulated country, 
riddled by corruption from top to bottom, swarming with beggars 
and hangers-on of the court, of the nobles and of the monas- 
teries.” *’ 

The picture of desolation was further darkened by the final ex- 
pulsion, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, of the de- 
scendants of baptized Moors, the number of whom amounted 
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probably to half a million. Under these conditions Spain was un- 
able to fulfill the mission to which she felt herself called — ^to be the 
center of world unity and of world faith. Tlie Spanish kings had 
been animated by a sincere intention of drawing the Indians, by 
a vast education program, into the one Catholic civilization. But 
this farsighted policy broke down after 1600. The royal subsidies 
to the Indian University in Tlaltelolto were discontinued. The 
vision of the equality of the Indians with Spaniards in a vast Indo- 
Iberian Empire faded; a period of cruel oppression began.®’ In the 
Americas as well as in Spain the Empire decayed.*® The integration 
of Spain into a modern nation, the vitalization of her empire, re- 
mained a dream, and Spain relapsed into seclusion from the general 
current of European development. The seventeenth century no 
longer belonged to Spain, but to England, the country which first 
succeeded in welding her state and people into a modern nation. 
Like Spain, England had been a European borderland, backward 
and poor, and had been awakened only with the dawn of the At- 
lantic era. But whereas Spain remained impervious to the intel- 
lectual, economic, and religious revolutions, England was nourished 
by them and became in the seventeenth century the home from 
which they radiated to the New World and to the European conti- 
nent. 


8 

The Norman Conquest created in England, in spite of its insular 
situation, certain difficulties in the formation of a continuous na- 
tional consciousness. The amalgamation of the three main racial 
strains — ^the Celts, the Saxons, and the Normans — ^proceeded only 
slowly. The national legend of the England of King Arthur’s 
Hound Table was of Celtic origin; Richard Plantagenet Cceur de 
Lion, a prince who felt himself French and had no esteem for the 
English, became a national hero. Only in the fourteenth century 
did the English language gradually replace French in law courts 
and in official life; it was about 1450 that English became dominant 
in legal documents. Parliament began to hold its sessions in English 
in 1362, giving as the reason the fact that the French language was 
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little understood by the people. But French literature retained its 
predominant influence among the educated classes, and it could 
be said of Chaucer that he was “reinaikable for being one of the 
few masters in the very front rank of our liteiature whose work 
seems almost devoid of any definite patriotic impulse.” " 

Until the end of the fifteenth century poverty and backwardness 
drove the English armies to the rich and fertile lands across the 
Channel. Froissart, certainly no unfriendly observer, spoke of the 
English as “covetous and envious above measure of other men’s 
wealth.” England’s population of somewhat more than three mil- 
lions was then only half that of Spain, about a quarter of that of 
France, and about a fifth of that of Germany. The end of the 
Hundred Years War and the rise of the house of Tudor marked a 
milestone in the development of the English nation. The defeat of 
France and the withdrawal from the continent strengthened 
England in the long run and laid the foundations for her greatness. 
Protected by the wall of the sea she felt herself safe against any 
attack from across the Channel. Thus she could turn all her ener- 
gies in an entirely new direction, towards the Atlantic Ocean. 
This turning point in English history coincided with the turning 
point of European economic and political life, when the center of 
the continent shifted from the Mediterranean, far away from the 
British Isles, to the Atlantic Ocean, beyond wliich new worlds of 
fabulous riches beckoned. Favored by these changes, England could 
develop earlier than any other European country certain funda- 
mental conditions for the growth of modern nationhood and thus 
prepare the ground for the full development of modern nationalism 
in the seventeenth century. 

With the absence of foreign wars and with the growing ex- 
pansion of economic life, the system of classes and castes, which 
elsewhere continued in its rigidity and checked the growth of na- 
donalism, broke down in il^gland. The common discussions in 
Parliament about the welfare of the land as a whole promoted the 
growth of a national feeling. The fact that no foreign wars 
threatened the country removed the need of a strong centralized 
authority and increased the power of Parliament and of local self- 
government. The predominance of yeomen archers in the English 
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army, in contrast to the continental armies, which had the knightly 
cavalry as their backbone, also played a part in shifting the em- 
phasis from feudal loyalty to a more national sentiment. The 
aristocracy, greatly reduced in numbers by the internal Wars of 
the Roses, lost much of their M'arrior spirit. Under the changing 
conditions, the new aristocracy became wealthy landowners inter- 
ested in prosperity and governed by business instincts. They were 
not separated by insurmountable barriers from the rising Third 
Estate. Rich traders bought landed estates and followed the life 
of the nobility; younger sons of the nobility, whose only career on 
the continent was as officers in the army, became merchants in 
England. In such an atmosphere of national security, expanding 
wealth, and parliamentary influence, the conditions for the growth 
of individual liberty and respect for the processes of law, and for 
the security and calculability of transactions guaranteed by law, 
developed. Public opinion became a factor carrying weight in the 
decisions of those in authority; the emancipation of individuality 
and private initiative from the bonds of medieval tradition and 
feudal society coalesced with the slow growth of a feeling of self- 
confidence and self-reliance which became characteristic of the 
English in the sixteenth century. 

The accession of the Tudors to power (1485) terminated the 
long civil wars in which the strength of the feudal barons of 
England had become exhausted, and laid the foundations for that 
homogeneity which was the necessary condition for the later de- 
velopment of nationalism. Henry VIII, a typical product of the 
Renaissance, played for English history and nationalism a role 
similar to that of the absolute Idngs on the continent; and the re- 
sult of his reign was the growth of a conscious English etatism. He 
represented the new tendency for strong monarchy, he identified 
his own personal craving for power, pleasure, and wealth with the 
nascent national demand for greatness and growth. He destroyed, 
finally, the bond which tied England to medieval universalism. He 
accepted the title of Majesty, reserved until then for the Emperor. 
He established the national English Church, a Church in its be- 
ginning supported by reasons of state rather than by the life-giving 
forces of nationalism. He established England’s and Ireland’s in- 
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dependence from the Pope, he united Wales with England, he as- 
sumed through an act of Parliament the title of King of Ireland, 
and he started to build English naval might. He uprooted the last 
traces of feudal power in England and did much to raise the 
strength of the middle class and the gentry, in whom the Tudors 
found their support. The new wealth which began to pour into 
England quickened the shift in the prestige and influence of the 
social classes.'*^ 

In the Elizabethan period the Renaissance came to fruition in 
England at a time when it was already on the wane on the conti- 
nent, and Avhen the new impulses of the Reformation dominated 
men’s minds. The growth of power and wealth, the beginning of 
colonial expansion, the increased literary activity, produced an in- 
tense patriotic pride, which had, however, nothing yet of the 
deeply rooted, ever present, and all-pervading character of modern 
nationalism. The Renai^ance still carried on the heritage of the 
Middle Ages in its emphasis upon the internationality of learning, 
upon the one great republic of letters which was the secularized 
respublica Christiana^ a feeling well expressed by Samuel Daniel 
(1562-1619) in his verses; 

It be’ing the proportion of a happie Pen, 

Not to b’inuassal’d to one Monarchie, 

But dwell with all the better world of men. 

Whose spirits all are of one communitie; 

Whom neither Ocean, Desarts, Rockes nor Sands 
Can keepe from th’intertrafhque of the minde, 

But that it vents her treasure in all lands, 

And doth a most secure commercement finde." 

The Reformation itself preserved strong universalistic aspects. But 
the great cultural strides whicli, for the first time, England made in 
the last part of the sixteenth century, to catch up with the develop- 
ment in Italy and France, gave to the English a new feeling of im- 
portance, although for many years to come the civilization of the 
two continental countries remained the example and the inspiration 
of English intellectual life. Tlie new pride led to a closer observa- 
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tion of English life, its institutions and peculiarities, its traditions 
and history. Therein the English writers and antiquarians followed 
again the general trend of the Renaissance, with its newly awakened 
interest in research into the national past. Sir Thomas Smith’s 
De Republica Angloruvf. The Manner of Governeiftent or Policie 
of the Reahne of England (1583) clearly points out the extent to 
which, in the Tudor period, the king was the center of all national 
life. “To be short, the prince is the life, the head, and the authoritie 
of all thinges that be doone in the realme of England.” “ 

The splendor of the Elizabethan monarchy induced many Eng- 
lishmen to stress their equality with Frenchmen and Italians, nay, 
even their superiority. Richard Carew (1555-1620), who had 
translated the first five cantos of Tasso’s Godfrey of BvUoigne, or 
the recouerie of Hierusakmi, wrote An Epistle concerning the ex- 
cellencies of the English tonffie^ in which he claimed preeminence 
for the English language over all others, because it had borrowed 
from them all. William Camden (1551-1623), his contemporary, 
wrote after the example of the Italia llltistrata of Blondus a descrip- 
tion of Great Britain, having traveled tliroughout the land. His 
Britannia, she Florentissimorian Regnorum Angliae, Scotiae, Hi- 
beniiae, et Insulanm adjacenthm ex mthnh antiqmme Choro- 
graphica Descriptio (1586) immediately became a great success, 
and went within a short time through several editions of the Latin 
original and of the English translation. This patriotic pride found 
its most famous expression in the last years of Elizabeth. It was 
then that Samuel Daniel wrote in his Mttsophilus: 

And who, in time, knowes whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gaine of our best glory shall be sent, 

T’lnrich vnknowing Nations with our stores? 

What worlds in th’yet vnformed Occident 
May come refin’d with th’accents tliat are ours? 

And at the same time Shakespeare praised 

This other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
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Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

A few years previously John Lyly in his EupJyucs imd His England 
( 1 580) had expressed a feeling which was to become common in 
the seventeenth centtiry: “So tender a care hath he alwaics had of 
that England, as of a new Israel, his chosen and peculiar people.” 

In the sixteenth century the foreigners who had played a leading 
role in English economic and cultural life began to lose their pre- 
dominance.'*' The gro\nh of the English middle classes and Eng- 
lish learning rendered them gradually superfluous. The new feeling 
of English vitality, together with the new opportunities offered 
to a nation on the Atlantic shore, made itself felt in the beginning 
of English colonial enterprise. Contrary to the suggestion of racial 
mysticism, the English are not a race endowed by nature for 
adventures on the sea. No “Vilcing” blood has called them to 
discoveries and explorations. Down to the sixteenth century the 
English were a purely land-bred people. The great age of explora- 
tion belonged to the Iberians; in love for the sea and boldness of 
enterprise, the English were then inferior to all the Mediterranean 
peoples and even to the French. Only slowly, in the age of Eliza- 
beth, did the English become a great seafaring nation and build 
an empire based upon navy and commerce; the exploits of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the narrations of Richard Halduyt spurred 
imagination on to domination of the seas. But it is characteristic 
that even at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the greatest English 
poet, in the infinite variety of his human types, does not create 
for us a single English sailor.^' 

Thus, the Tudor period laid the foundations for the growth of 
English nationhood. The consciousness of the English state cen- 
tered around its monarch; English etatism dates back to that period. 
But the English people and English culture had not yet come into 
their own. Even in the Elizabethan period a widespread fear per- 
sisted that the English language had only a very limited future. 
Literary criticism remained almost completely dominated by the 
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classical standards of the past. There was as yet little feeling for 
English literature as such, an(l therefore great contemporary Eng- 
lish poets were measured by universal classical standards and not 
recognized in their own right.'*’ Shakespeare was regarded as a 
“popular” writer throughout his life, infenor to Ben Jonson with 
his superior classical training and his observance of the classical 
heritage. The continuing domination of classical tradition, with 
its emphasis on eternal rather than national literary standards, held 
men back — as Bacon said, “by a sort of enchantment” — from the 
realization of the greatness of their own achievement. Only with 
the beginning of the seventeenth century is a recognition of the 
English genius as peculiarly English expressed, and the point em- 
phasized that rules of poetry and taste change with peoples and 
ages. Modern poetry may be equal or superior to classical poetry 
even if it varies fundamentally from the standards of the latter. 
Thus Samuel Daniel defended rhyme as suitable to the English 
language although unknown to classical poetry, and English aichi- 
tecture against the imitation of ancient styles. The moderns, he 
said, need not model themselves upon Greeks or Romans, for “we 
are the children of nature as well as they.” 

This asserdon of autonomy and of the possibility of progress 
was best mirrored in Francis Bacon’s new attitude towards science. 
He represented the Tudor Renai^ance in its utilitarian and ex- 
perimental realism, in its faith in a universal, rational morality, 
and in its desire for power over nature. But he went farther than 
his contemporaries; he first firmly proclaimed science as the foim- 
dadon of man’s power, “Hominis imperium sola scientia constare, 
tantum enim potest quantum scit.” It was the new feeling of life 
in the rising third estate wliich he summed up in the famous glori- 
ficadon of knowledge “Scientia est potentia.” He foresaw un- 
limited progress, “Genus humanum novis operibus et potestadbus 
condnuo dotare”; he was dlled with the consciousness of being the 
first to point the way to a new use of science. “Finis scientiarum 
a nemine adhuc bene positus est.” According to Bacon the aim of 
science is the good of society, “the relief of man’s estate.” In his 
Novwrn OrgMtumt Contammg Rides for Conducting the Under- 
standing in the Search of Truth and Raising a Solid Structure of 
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Universal Philosophy (1620), he proclaimed scientific experiments 
the organ for understanding the \vorl;l and for interpreting nature 
by observation, induction and experimentation, 

A comparison of Bacon’s New Atlantis (i6zd) with an earlier 
work like More’s Utopia (1516) reveals a significant change in the 
attitude towards science and its power. Bacon laid much less stress 
on changes in economics or politics. He regarded science as the 
vehicle for bringing in the millennium. All the last part of The 
New Atlantis was a glorification of scientific inventions and in- 
ventors. “The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes 
and secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of 
human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.” This belief 
led inevitably to optimism, to the faith that man could learn how 
to command Nature in such a way as to improve upon her. It was 
under this inspiration that the pessimism predominant at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century — ^Robert Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy was published in 1621 — ^vvas altered. In Novum Or- 
gamm, Bacon first analyzed the reasons for despair as generally 
advanced by those who were of the opinion that the ancients had 
done all the great things, and that nothing was left for the moderns; 
he then proceeded to analyze the reasons for hope, founded on his 
conviction diat, by using the right method, man can and will com- 
mand the world. Much quoted in the seventeenth century was 
the passage in his Advancement of Learning, still famous, in which 
he gave a new interpretation of die meaning and value of antiquity. 
“Sorely the advice of the prophet is the true direction in this 
matter, ‘State super vias andquas, et videtc quaenam sit via recta 
et bona, et ambulate in ea.’ Andquity deserveth that reverence, 
that men should make a stand thereupon and discover what is the 
best way; but when the discovery is well taken, then to make pro- 
gression. And to speak truly, 'Andquitas saeculi juventus mundi.’ 
These dmes are the ancient times, when the world is ancient, and 
not those which we account ancient ordine retrogrado, by a com- 
putation backward from ourselves.” " 

This confidence in the future and in the growing powers of 
man through science set the tone for the future. Bacon’s con- 
temporaries still believed that all great things had been done in the 
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past, that humanity was entering the stage of senility, and that 
the end of the world was approaching. On the strength of mystical 
calculations this event was anticipated either in 1600 or 1666. 
Godfrey Goodman published in London in i(Si6 a book called 
The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of Nature proved by the 
Light of our Reason, in which he insisted that men were growing 
smaller, that no living generations could be compared to the giants 
of antiquity, that compared with the age of the patriarchs lives 
were getting shorter, that animals were losing the strength and size 
of the ancient animals, and that the heavens and the elements were 
wearing out. In similar vein at about the same time John Donne 
wrote in his An Anatoviie of the World, nvherem . . . the frailty 
and the decay of this whole , World is represented: 

So thou sicke World, mistak’st thy selfc to bee 

Well, when alas, thou’rt in a Lcthargie. . . . 

If man were anything, he’s nothing now.” 

But at the beginning of the seventeenth century new arguments 
began to be voiced, according to which the causes for the differ- 
ence of historical periods and their attitudes were to be found, not 
in any essential difference between ancient and modern men, but 
in differences of climate, environment, and national tempera- 
ment. Later generations, therefore, had no less chance of greatness 
than the ancients. A growing historical way of thinking, an in- 
cipient understanding of literature against its historical and social 
background, coalesced with the growing pride in scientific progress 
into a slowly crystallizing national consciousness, into an opti- 
mistic belief in man’s potentialities and national achievement. Not 
only Bacon’s but other widely read books supported the new 
confidence. The seventeenth century controversy between the 
ancients and moderns was fought in England less on the battlefields 
of belles lettres and aesthetic criticism (as it was in France) than 
in the field of experimental research and scientific progress. Thanks 
to this new spirit of scientific interest, the English achieved in the 
seventeenth century the leading position in this field, and men from 
all countries looked to the Royal Society of London for the Im- 
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proving of Natural Knowledge as the center for experimental 
research in Europe. 

This scientific spirit pcivaded also the Church of England, 
which, unlike the continental churches of the time, did not oppose 
the new science, but participated in the work of the Royal Society 
through the efforts of many of its clergy. The first historian of 
the Royal Society, himself a bishop, stressed in 1667 its universal 
importance.*® The members of the Society “openly profess, not 
to lay the Foundation of an English, Scotch, Irish, Popish, or 
Protestant Philosophy, bnt a Philosophy of Mankind. ... If I 
could fetch niy Materials whence I pleas’d, to fashion the Idea of 
a perfect Philosopher; he should not be all of one Clime, but have 
the different Excellencies of several Countries.” In this universal 
task the English assumed undisputed leadership. Their attitude 
“had rous’d all our Neighbours to fix their Eyes upon England. 
From hence they expect the great Improvements of Knowledge 
will floAV.” Thus England “may justly lay Claim, to be the Head 
of a philosophical League, above all other countries in Europe. 
... If there can be a true Character given of the universal Temper 
of any Nation under Heaven; then certainly this must be ascrib’d 
to our Country-men; so that even the Position of our Climate, the 
Air, the Influence of the Pleaven, the Composition of the English 
Blood; as well as the Embraces of the Ocean, seem to join with the 
Labours of the Royal Society, to render our Country a Land of 
experimental Knowledge. And it is a good Sign, that Nature will 
reveal more of its Secrets to the English, than to others; because 
it has already furnish’d them with a Genius so well proportion’d, 
for the receiving and retaining its Mysteries.” 

The idea of the superiority of the modems thus soon merged 
with the superiority- of the English, as leaders in the new science 
of which even the ancients had been ignorant. Man’s trust in 
reason (as advanced by Descartes), in his senses and in observation 
(as advanced by Bacon), found its most fertile soil in England, 
helped by die new feeling of liberty and tolerance germinating 
in the seventeendi century English Revolution. Even Bishop Sprat 
stressed the spirit of tolerance in 1667 when he wrote his History 
of the Royal Society: “It is dishonourable, to pass a hard Censure 
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on the Religions of all other Countries: It concerns them, to look 
to the Reasonableness of their Faith; and it is sufficient for us, to 
be establish’d in the Truth of our o\vn.” The new premonition of 
the immense possibilities which were opening up for the English, 
and through the English for mankind, found its enthusiastic ex- 
pression in John Dryden’s Avims Mtrabilis — ^thc year of wonders 
1666, which, by many people on the continent, was regarded as 
the date set for the end of the woild. 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown. 

By poor mankind’s benighted wit is sought. 

Shall in this age to Britain first be shown. 

And hence be to admiring nations taught. 

aP p t 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce. 

By which remotest regions are allied; 

Which makes one city of the universe. 

Where some may gain, and all may be supplied. 

Then we upon our globe’s last verge shall go. 

And view the ocean leaning on the sky; 

From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 

And on the lunar world securely pry.“ 

In the seventeenth century the English were not only more 
engrossed in the new science than other contemporary peoples, 
they were also ahead of any other nation in political theory and 
political interest. While Italy and Spain were declining, while 
Germany was devastated economically and intellectually by the 
long-drawn horror of the Thirty Years War, and while the French 
nation afforded the magnificent spectacle of a stable society on a 
classical basis, the English people were being deeply stirred by the 
convulsions of the Revolution. The tendencies of a nascent nation- 
alism which had germinated under the Tudors now broke through 
in a volcanic eruption. It filled the English people with a new 
sense that they, the common people of England, the chosen people, 
were the bearers of history and buildem of destiny at a great turn- 
ing point from which a new true Reformation was to start. For 
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the £rst time the authoritarian and aristocratic tradition on which 
the Church and the State had rested was challenged in the name 
of the liberty of man. The English Revolution was a synthesis, of 
far-reaching importance, of Calvinist ethics and a new optimistic 
humanism. Being a Calvinist revolution, the new nationalism ex- 
pressed itself in an identiHcation of the English people with the 
Israel of the Old Testament. 


9 

The Puritan Revolution, in spite of its profound national and 
social implications, was fundamentally a religious movement for 
the assertion of those tendencies of the Reformation which had 
been suppressed by a ruthless authoritarianism in Germany. The 
theocratic radicalism of Calvinism joined with the primitive de- 
mocracy of the Anabaptist and spiritualist movements in a demand 
for the creation of a truly Christian Commonwealth, looking 
towards a universal Protestant polity. The primary inspiration of 
the Revolution was drawn from sources similar to those which, in 
a much earlier stage of social development, had inspired the Hussite 
movement. But in the far advanced stage of English social and 
intellectual development the religions reformation turned into a 
great and liberating intellectual revolution wliich initiated the 
social and political movements of the modern age. The religious 
enthusiasm of the Puritan Revolution blazed the trail for a new * 
liberty."* The feeling of a great task to be achieved was not re- 
stricted to the upper classes; it lifted the people to a new dignity. 
They were no longer the common people, the object of history, j 

but the nation, the subject of history, chosen to do great things in 1 

which eveiy one, equally and individually, was called to partici- 
pate. Here we find the first example of modern nationalism, re- 
ligious, political, and social at the same time, although it was not 
yet the secularized nationalism which arose at the end of the 
eighteenth century. But it was infinitely more tlian the etatism and 
patriotism of the Renaissance and of the age of absolute monarch- 
ies: a people aroused and stirred in its innermost depths, feeling 
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upon its shoulders the mission of history and finding a new mean- 
ing and a new luster in the word “liberty.” 

Some English writers of that time sought a mooring for this new 
liberty in the past, in the traditions of English common law as 
against the rigidity of Roman law, in a reassertion of the Saxon 
common people against the Norman conquerors who had “de- 
stroyed all English liberties.” Similar tendencies were to emerge 
in the French Revolution. Politicians and scholars, monarchists as 
well as republicans, tried to justify their present position by an 
appeal to the past — ^not in what was later to become romantic na- 
tionalism, but in an effort to strengthen their claims and demands 
as well as to protect their vested interests by the authority of the 
past. The awakening common people constructed a legendary past 
of freedom and equality as the background for the struggle of 
their ancestors against their “Norman masters,” and regarded the 
liberty of all Englishmen as historically grounded. 

But far more important than this ephemeral effort at a rein- 
terpretation of the past was the immense surge towards the future, 
towards a new nationalism represented at that time by the English 
— destined, however, for all humanity, and based ultimately on the 
new ideas of natural law and reason. The English Revolution, in 
spite of all its religious and national limitations, reached out for 
the new guiding stars of natural human rights common to all men 
as created in the image of God. The new nationalism was funda- 
mentally liberal and universal, carrying a message for all mankind 
and implying (if not always granting) the liberty and equality of 
every individual. On the road to this universalism based upon 
liberty and reason, the English people were to be the leaders and 
teachers. They were to be an entirely new people, created out of 
Puritans and sectarians, out of English, Scotch, and Jews, out of 
all who were of the right mind, a godly people. “It is true that 
Cromwell and his Puritan contemporaries cherished a sort of na- 
tionalism; but the community or nation for which they cherished 
tliis feeling was a community decided not by blood but by faith. 
The English nation for which they were passionate was a nation 
by adoption and grace, after the manner of the Old Testament. 
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. . . It is a nationalism which runs easily and naturally into 
internationalism. . . . The chosen people of one nation, and the 
whole of that nation tlirough them, have a community and a 
fellowship with the chosen peoples of other nations, and with 
other nations through them.”" 

This religious nationalism was experienced by the English peo- 
ple as a revival of Old Testament nationalism. As the writers of 
the Renaissance were inspired to a new feeling of patriotism in 
Italy, Germany, and France by their identification with classical 
authors, so the English at the time of the Puritan Revolution were 
inspired by their self-identification with the Hebrews. But these 
attitudes were of fundamentally different consequence. It is some- 
times difficult with Renaissance nationalism to determine whether 
the authors really meant or only quoted such sentiments, whether 
they only imitated the ancients or transformed the inspiration into 
a new life of their own; and this Renaissance nationalism remained 
confined to the small educated class who read the ancient authors, 
and was therefore only a passing phenomenon, quickly to be en- 
gulfed by the rising tide of the new theologizing. The English na- 
tionalism of the seventeenth century, however, became an indelible 
part of the minds and hearts of all Englishmen. It was not confined 
to the educated class, but became a bond uniting the whole people: 
for its vehicle was the book open and known to every Protestant. 
“England became the people of a book, and that book was the 
Bible.”*' 

It was above all the Old Testament which inspired Cromwell 
and his generation. The whole thought and style of the period was 
deeply colored with Hebraism. The three main ideas of Hebrew 
nationalism dominated the consciousness of the period: the chosen 
people idea, the Covenant, the Messianic expectancy. They were 
put forward with the old religious fervor, clothed in the very 
words of the Old Testament; but they radiated the new light of 
rationalism and liberty. In the struggle of the individual conscience > 
against absolute authority, in the spiritual as well as the political 
field, the fight for religious and for civil liberties coalesced into 
one enthusiastic effort which rooted the new liberty in the ethical 
ideal of prophetic religion. Like Israel in antiquity, the English 
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now were called to glorify God’s name on earth, to achieve the 
final Reformation and to teach nations how to live. Cromwell ^t'as 
compared with Joshua, and poets like Andrew Marvell (1621- 
1678) and Edmund Waller (1606-1687) glorified England as the 
center of a new Weltpolitik of universal hberty: 

Whether this portion of the world were rent. 

By the rude ocean, from the continent, 

Or thus created; it was sure designed 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort. 

Justice to crave, and succour, at your court; 

And then your Highness, not for ours alone, 

But for the world’s protector shall be known." 

Thk new liberty found its most masterly expression in Milton’s 
writings. When he returned from Italy in 1639 “rapt in a vision 
of a regenerate England, he definitely conceived of himself as one 
on whom also a burden was laid, and looked forward, as his share 
in the sacred task, to the composidon of a great poem that should 
be 'doctrinal to a nation.’ ” “ This poem was never written, be- 
cause Alilton soon felt himself compelled into aedve polidcal life, 
into the service of God and his nation, “1 saw that a way w'as 
opening for the establishment of real liberty; that the foundation 
was laying for the deliverance of man from the yoke of slavery 
and superstition; that the principles of religion, which were the 
first objects of our care, would exert a salutary influence on the 
manners and consdtution of the republic.”'” 

Milton was a man of the Reformadon, but at the same time he 
carried the spirit of the Renaissance forward into his century. In 
all his deep religiosity lies a new jubilant this-worldliness. Man and 
society were in the center of his concern. He asked everyone “to 
place ... his private welfare and happmess in the public peace, 
liberty and faith.” “The great and almost only commandment of 
the Gospel is, to command nothing against the good of man, and 
much more no civil command against the civil good.” “The general 
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end of every ordinance, of every severest, divinest, even of Sab- 
bath, is the good of man; yea, his temporal good not excluded.” ** 
His faith in human nature, his desire for the betterment of life, 
were based on his pride in man’s reason, in the right of the indi- 
vidual conscience. He saw in Custom and Authority archenemies 
of himself and of humanity. His plea for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing in the Areopagitica (i<S44) culminated in the outcry, 
“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely ac- 
cording to conscience, above all liberties.” In his first Defence 
of the People of England, concerning their right to call to account 
kings and magistrates and after due conviction to depose and put 
them to death (1650), he went beyond the declaration of the 
liberty of men to proclaim their fundamental equality. “No man 
who knows aught, can be so stupid to deny that all men naturally 
were born free, being the image and resemblance of God himself. 
. . . It being thus manifest that the power of Kings and Magis- 
trates is nothing else, but what is only derivative, transferred and 
committed to them in trust from the People, to the Common good 
of them all, in whom the power yet remaias fundamentally, and 
cannot be taken from them, without a violation of their natural 
birthright.” 

His main concern, however, remained the liberty of man, the 
autonomy of the rational being who is growing to full maturity 
and coming into his own. One may say that Milton was obsessed 
with the idea of liberty. It played an important part even in his 
poetry; and its conception deepened as the troubled years brought 
the recognition of the problems attendant upon it. Liberty to him 
was religious, political, and personal; he pleaded for liberty as the 
end of education, for liberty in marriage, for liberty in printing 
and publishing. He realized diat liberty is a moral as well as an 
institutional problem, that its concomitant is personal responsi- 
bility: the freedom and dignity of choice puts a tremendous bur- 
den of responsibility upon man and nation for their every decision. 
The real mark of freedom, he thought, is Reason. Men can be 
free only so far as th^ control their lower faculties — appetites, 
desires, and senses — by reason. “If men within themselves would 
be governed by reason, and not generally give up their under- 
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Standing to a double tyranny, of Custom from without, and blind 
affection within, they would discern better, what it is to favor and 
uphold the Tyrant of a Nation.” 

Milton found this new liberty represented in the English people 
of his time. An immense pride in their leadership of mankind rings 
through his words. “Lords and Commons of England, consider 
what Nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the gov* 
ernors: a Nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not 
beneath the reach of any point the highest that human capacity 
can soar to. . . . Yet that which is above all this, the favour and 
the love of heaven, we have great argument to think in a peculiar 
manner propitious and propending towards us. Why else was this 
Nation cliosen before any other, that out of her as out of Sion 
should be proclaimed and sounded forth the hist tidings and 
trumpet of Reformation to all Europe. . . . Now once again by 
all concurrence of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, 
God is decreeing to begin some new and great period in his 
Church, even to the reforming of Reformation itself; what does 
he then but reveal Himself to bis servants, and a.s his manner is, 
first to his Englishmen; I say as his manner is, first to us, though 
we mark not the method of his counsels, and are unworthy. 
Behold now this vast City; a City of refuge, the mansion-house of 
liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his protection; 
. . . What wants there to such a towardly and pregnant 
soil, but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing peo- 
ple, a Nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of Worthies. . . , For 
now the time seems come, wherein Moses the great Prophet may 
sit in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious wish 
of his fulfilled, when not only our seventy Elders, but all the 
Lord’s people are become Prophets.” Thus a nation of free men 
has emerged, free politically as well as spiritually, without kings, 
aristocracy or priesthood — all of them prophets, a saindy people, 
a new Israel. The government of this new commonwealth will 
therefore correspond to the theocracy of ancient Israel. “But God 
will incline them to hearken rather with erected minds to the voice 
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of our Supreme A'lagistracy, calling us to liberty and the flourishing 
deeds of a reformed Commonwealth'; with this hope that as God 
was heretofore angry with the Jews who rejected him and his 
form of Government to choose a King, so that he will bless us, 
and be propitious to ns who reject a King to make him only our 
leader and supreme governor in the conformity as near as may be 
of his own ancient government; wherein we have the honour to 
precede other Nations who are now labouring to be our fol- 
lowers.” “ 

Thus Milton came to identify the English people with the cause 
of individual liberty, freedom of conscience and the dignity of 
reason. In this new spirit he wished Parliament to order the whole 
life of the nation — a regenerated nadon — from education to “the 
management of our public sports and festival passtimes.” It was 
Britain’s privilege to become the home of the new liberty. “Britain 
which was formerly styled the hot-bed of tyranny, will hereafter 
deserve to be celebrated for endless ages as a soil most genial to 
the growth of liberty.” But this liberty was in no way destined for 
Great Britain alone. It was human liberty carrying a universal 
message to all nations, even beyond the bounds of Christianity. In 
a famous passage Milton saw the whole of mankind watching and 
imitating the English Revoludon. “I seem to survey, as from a 
towering height, the far extended tracts of sea and land, and in- 
numerable crowds of spectators, betraying in their loolcs the live- 
liest interest, and sensadons the most congenial with my own. . . . 
Surrounded by congregated multitudes, I now imagine that, from 
the columns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, 1 behold the nations 
of the earth recovering that liberty which they so long had lost; 
and that the people of this island ... are disseminadng the bless- 
ings of civilization and freedom among cities, kingdoms, and na- 
tions.” “ 

A new age had started, England was moving in gigandc strides 
at the head of manldnd, under the leadership of men like Cromwell 
and Milton himself. Milton knew Cromwell as the great leader to 
liberty; in spite of his enthusiastic admiration for Cromwell and 
his work he did not hesitate to warn him, when it appeared for a 
moment that Cromwell wished to make himself an autocrat, “for 
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such is the nature of things that he who entrenches on the liberty 
of others is the first to lose his own and become a slave.” The hero 
for jMilton — and herein lies the liberating importance and the 
generous vision of the English Revolution— was not the man radi- 
ating power, the leader to conquest and expansion. “He alone is 
worthy of the appellation who cither does great things, or teaches 
how they may be done, or describes them with a suitable majesty 
when they have been done; but those only are great things which 
tend to render life more happy, whicli increase the innocent en- 
joyments and comforts of existence, or which pave the way to a 
state of future bliss more permanent and more pure.” 

No one has expressed as powerfully and faithfully as Milton 
the fundamental ideas of the English Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century. The greatest English poet of the age had devoted 
the middle years of his life entirely to the service of the common- 
wealth. Unlike Cromwell, Milton survived the apparent downfall 
of his vision. But in the years of the Restoration he remained like 
Abdiel faithful to the great vision of light which he had seen, 
undaunted by the darkness around him. 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 

Nor number nor example \vith him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. 

I 

And to him as to Abdiel the proud and comforting words were 
spoken: 

Servant of God, well done! Well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms. 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care — 

To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse. 
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were fighting the Lord’s battles. Thejr were fighting them, how- 
ever, only so long as they remained true to His ethical teachings, 
a saintly people, living in the service of God and blessed by Him 
for theii righteous life. The English people at this period of history 
were to Cromwell a new Israel. Again and again the words applied 
to them were words and images taken from the Old Testament. 
Cromwell’s Ironsides went to battle inspired by hpnns and songs 
from the Old Testament. A soldier’s pocket Bible, printed in 164 $ 
to show from the Holy Scriptures “the qualifications of His inner 
man, that is a fit Souldier to fight the Lord’s battles,’’ contained al- 
most exclusively quotations from the Old Testament. Like the 
Prophets, Cromwell felt the immense gravity of the burden laid 
upon him and the desire to evade its heavy yoke. “I can say in the 
presence of God,” he said a few days before his death, “in com- 
parison with whom we are but like poor creaping ants upon the 
earth, I would have lived under my woodside, to have kept a flock 
of sheep, rather than undertook such a government as this is.” The 
night before his death, however, he was heard to say, “I would be 
willing to live to be further serviceable to God and His people, 
but my work is done.” “ 

With all his religious enthusiasm Cromwell foreshadowed clearly 
the coming secular nationalism. In 1656 he said: “That subject 
upon which we shall make our discourse is somewhat of very great 
interest and concernment, both for the glory of God, and with 
reference to His interest in the world. 1 mean His peculiar, His 
most peculiar interest. His Church, the Communion of the faithful 
Followers of Christ; — and that will not teach any of us to exclude 
His general interest, which is a Concernment of the Living People, 
not as Christians, but as human creatures, within these tliree Na- 
tions, and with all the dependencies thereupon.” He was even 
more outspoken the following year when he defined “the two 
greatest Concernments that God hath in the world. The one that 
of Religion , . . the other thing cared for is the Civil Liberty and 
Interest of the Nation. ... If anyone whatsoever think the Inter- 
est of Christians and the Interest of the Nation inconsistent or two 
different things, I wish my soul may never enter into their secrets!” 
And three years before, in speaking of the wars and labors in 
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Ireland and Scotland, he proclaimed as the aim, “to put the top- 
stone to this work and make the nation happy.” 

Throughout his activiti^ and wars Cromwell was always filled 
with a conviction that die English were entering a new and great 
age unparalleled by any period in the past since the days of Israel, 
and that they were “a people that have had a stamp upon them 
from God; God having, as it were, summed up all our former 
honor and glory in the things that are of glory to nations, in an 
epitomy, within these ten or twelve years last past.” ” English 
nation^sm was born in the great decisive hour of its history by 
repeating the experience of the chosen people and of the Covenant. 
In his first speech to the Little Parliament in 1653 Cromwell told 
its members; “Truly God hath called you to this world by, I 
think, as wonderful providences as ever passed upon the sons of 
men in so short a time. . . . Truly you are called by God as Judah 
^vas, to rule with Him, and for Him. . . . Thus God hath owned 
you in the eyes of the world; and thus, by coming hither, you own 
Him: and, as it is in Isaiah 43: 21, — ^its an high expression; and look 
to your own hearts whether, now or hereafter, God shall apply it 
to you: ‘this people,’ saith God, ‘I have formed for Myself, that 
they may show forth My praise.’ I say, its a memorable passage; the 
Lord apply it to each of your hearts!” One year later, again before 
Parliament, he said tliat “die only parallel of God’s dealing with 
us that I know in the world [is] Israel’s bringing-out of Egypt 
through a wilderness, by many signs and wonders, towards a place 
of rest.” And in 1657 summed up yet more strongly his con- 
viedon of God’s guidance. The soil of Great Britain, he said, “is 
furnished, — give me leave to say, for I believe it is true, — with the 
best People in the world, . . . And in this People, in the midst of 
diis People, you have, what is still more precious, a People that 
are to God ‘as die apple of His eye,’ — and He says so of them, be 
they many, or be they few! But they are many. A People of the 
blessing of God; a People under His safety and protection, a 
People calling upon the Name of the Lord; which the Heathen do 
not. A People knowing God; and a People fearing God. And you 
have of this no paralld; no, not in all the world! You have in the 
midst of you glorious tilings. . . . You have a good Eye to watch 
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over you. ... A God that hath watched over you and us. A God 
that hath visited these Nations with a stretched-out arm; and 
bore His witness against the unrighteousness and ungodliness of 
man, against those that would have abused such Nations. . . . He 
‘hath done things wonderful amongst us,’ ‘by terrible things in 
righteousness.’ He hath visited us by wonderful things.” ” 

Qesta Dei per Anglos: but in Cromwell’s view England fought 
at the same time for human civilization and for liberty, a liberty 
in which everyone, even Irishmen, should share. It was this spirit 
which pervaded his Declaration to the People of Ireland in 1650, 
which he intended “for the undeceiving of deluded and seduced 
people.” Although his lack of knowledge of Irish history and of 
Irish social conditions caused him to misunderstand the situation 
in that unhappy land, he was sincerely convinced that the English 
army brought to Ireland a truly human life for all. “I can give you 
a better reason for the army’s coming over. England hath had ex- 
perience of the blessing of God in prosecuting just and righteous 
causes, whatever the cost and hazard be. And if ever men were 
engaged in a righteous cause in the world, this will be scarce a 
second to it. . . . We come to break the power of a company of 
lawless rebels, who having cast off the authority of England, live 
as enemies to human society . . . we come (by the assistance of 
God) to hold forth and maintain the lustre and glory of English 
liberty in a nation where we have an undoubted right to do it; — 
wherein the people of Ireland (if they listen not to such seducers 
as you are) may equally participate in ail benefits, to use liberty 
and fortune equally with Englishmen, if they keep out of arms.” ” 
“Liberty” in the sense of individual liberty, and “fortune” in 
the sense of pursuit of happiness, both based upon the civilized 
security of the due process of law: this, die English Revolution of 
the seventeenth century began to establish for England and carried 
as its message to other nations. The seeds of modern secular civi- 
lization were planted and nurtured in a primarily religious revolu- 
tion. The Puritans occupied in it a central position similar to that 
of the Jacobins in the French Revolution. Like the Jacobins in 
France, the Puritans left indelible traces on the character of na- 
tionalism in Great Britain and even more in New England. But 
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the importance of the Puritan Revolution went infinitely beyond 
the circle of the Puritans. When the immense tension under which 
these crusaders for a new and more godly life labored, broke down 
in the fatigue and disillusionment which preceded the Restoration, 
contemporary observers might well have thought the Puritan en- 
thusiasm and strife vain. But the birth of nationalism in the Puritan 
Revolution determined and still determines the character of Eng- 
lish nationalism. England was the first country where a national 
consciousness embraced the whole people. It became so deeply 
ingrained in the English mind that nationalism lost its problematic 
character with the English. It is for this reason that English thought 
in the nineteenth century ofiFered so little meditation about nation- 
alism, its theory and implications, compared with Italian, German, 
or Russian thought, where the problem and the problematic char- 
acter of nationalism occupied a central posidon. 

From its origin English nadonalism preserved its peculiar char- 
acteristics; it has always been, and still is, closer than any other 
to the religious matrbt from which it rose,” and is imbued with 
the spirit.of liberty asserted in a struggle against eccleskstical and 
civil authority. It never made the complete integration of the in- 
dividual into the nation the aim of nationalism; it always put a 
great emphasis upon the individual and upon the human com- 
munity beyond all national divisions. The Calvinist awareness of 
the infinite value of every individual continued to protect English 
social organization against uniformity in civil as much as in re- 
ligious matters. Religious life and sentiment in England were rarely 
withdrawing into the sanctuary of inner life and inner liberty. They 
were full of social activism, of a feeling of responsibility for the 
betterment of conditions in this world, conscious of the common 
root of religious and political liberty as the foundation for a true 
commonwealth. The religiohs and liberal character of English 
nationalism determined also the peculiar development of Englis h 
socialism in the nineteenth century, so different from the socialist 
movements on the European continent. English socialism carried 
the deep impress of the Independentism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, religious, liberal, and humanitarian, and so also did English 
imperialism.” 
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The birth of English nationalism ” likewise coincided with the 
lise of the new middle classes. Both developments had been pre- 
pared under the Tudor monarchs, both came to their fruition in 
the seventeenth century. One of the factors involved in the birth 
of English nationalism was the rise of new social forces, the ex- 
pansion of trade, the need for new social relations and their in- 
fusion with new emotions and loyalties. The new classes which 
came to power in the seventeenth century saw their own activities, 
their accumulation of wealth, their search for trade and outlets for 
their energy, in the light of this new nationalism. Their conscious- 
ness of the new power which accrued to them and through them 
to the nation, the pursuit of their own happiness and the fortunes 
of their nation, went hand in hand with the consciousness of a 
mission, of a religious and moral duty, of an obligation to man- 
kind. The new liberalism, the new faith in man and in reason, the 
new confidence in the blessings of God, infused into the new 
acquisitiveness, into the new capitalism, not only a feeling of 
progress and assurance, but also (at least potentially) a dedication 
to the service of something higher than individual gain or national 
interest. Continental observers often spoke sarcastically of English 
worship of both God and Mammon, and suspected cant whenever 
the English invoked moral principles. But, as a result of the origin 
of English nationalism, the manifestations of the English power, 
even if often brutal and bent upon exploitation, have alu^ays been 
accompanied in the long run by a deep moral undercurrent, funda- 
mentally Christian and liberal, which has been one of the most 
potent factors in shaping modem civilization, a universal message 
spread not only over Europe but, by means of the British Empire 
and its ramifications, over all mankind. English imperial politics 
in the nineteenth century was power politics; but, in contrast to 
German or Russian power politics of that period, never only 
power politics. It seldom wholly lost the demand for and the 
promise of political and intellectual liberty and equal justice under 
law, and in its best representatives may always be discerned traces 
of the Puritan Revolution’s enthusiastic hope and anticipation of 
the establishment of a universal Kingdom of God on this earth. 

The Restoration necessarily brought a temporary end to this 
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enthusiasm, a welcome relaxation from the strain of the revolu- 
tionary years. But in spite of all appearances to the contrary, the 
Puritan Revolution had not been defeated. Its essential traits, 
mitigated, relativized, humanized, returned with the Glorious 
Revolution, just as the Jacobin Revolution was revived in a sober, 
bourgeois way with the accession of Louis Philippe. Compared 
with the heroic days of the Revolution, it seemed almost an anti- 
clunax, but it was the spirit of liberalism, rationalism, and optimism 
brought down from heaven to earth, from the exaltation of super- 
human effort to the commonplace of everyday life. John Locke 
•u^as no Cromwell or MBton, but in his Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment and in his Letters on Toleration he carried on their work 
and definitely shaped the character of English (as well as Ameri- 
can) nationalism. 

Locke had an infinitely deeper influence on English political 
thought than had his older contemporary Hobbes. They had much 
in common: a fervent rationalism, an experimental philosophy, the 
theory of the state as an expediency. Both had lived through the 
Puritan Revolution: Hobbes as a man well advanced in years, 
Locke in his youth. The experience of the Ovil War had left upon 
Hobbes the desire for order to which individual freedom had to 
be sacrificed; he was deeply pessimistic about the nature of man, 
whose actions seemed to him based exclusively on fear and self- 
interest. His chief work (1651) derives its title, The Leviathan, 
from an Old Testament monster who, according to Plermann 
Gunkel, is the “personified chaos,” the force which wishes to turn 
back the order of God’s creation into chaos. On the title page 
of the original edition tiobbes placed the words from Job about 
the monster’s incomparable power; “Non est potestas super ter- 
ram quae comparatur ei.” Hobbes’ state was not an instrument for 
social good, but an essential brake upon man; law Avas nothing but 
tlie command of the sovereign actually in power. As there was no 
morality independent of the will of the sovereign, only the anarchy 
of the jungle could exist between sovereign states.” It is rather 
strange that from his rational utilitarian point of departure Hobbes 
did not take die logical step of proclaiming the need for a world 
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State under one sovereign to banish chaos and fear and to establish 
a true order. 

The extreme secularism and absolutism of the Leviathan was in 
many ways the expression of the feeling of a man of the Renais' 
sance, rather repulsed by the reformatory enthusiasm of the Civil 
War. In opposition to Hobbes, Locke believed in the fundamental 
goodness of man, in the social character of the state of nature, in 
which violence or war occurred only if men abandoned the rule 
of reason. His main position was already clearly expressed in 1 667 
in his unfinished and unpublished “Essay Concerning Toleration,” 
in which he said: “I shall lay down this for a foundation which I 
think will not be questioned or denied, viz.; That the whole trust, 
power, and authority of the magistrate is vested in him for no 
other purpose but to be made use of for the good, preservation 
and peace of men in that society over which he is set, and therefore 
that this alone is and ought to be the standard measure according 
to which he ought to square and proportion his laws, model and 
frame his government.” And in the same essay he wrote: “Though 
force cannot master the opinions men have, nor plant new ones in 
their breast, yet courtesy, friendship, and soft usage may.” ” These 
principles he proclaimed twenty-three years later, after the Glori- 
ous Revolution (and in its justification) in his Tioo Treatises of 
Government and in his Letters on Toleration. In a characteristic 
fashion, the first Treatise of Government began and at the same 
time summed up its humanitarian and national point of view: 
“Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of man, and so directly 
opposite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, that 
it is hardly to be conceived that an ‘Englishman,’ much less a 
‘gentleman,’ should plead for it.” 

What Locke demanded in his Letters on Toleration was not 
fulfilled: “Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and im- 
partial liberty is a thing that we stand in need of.” The actual 
Toleration Act fell far short of Locke’s expectations. But the road 
was opened, and the significance of this opening was recognized 
by Loclce himself in the letter which he wrote on June 6, 1689, to 
his Dutch friend Philip van Limborch: “I doubt not you have 
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heard before this that toleration is now established among us by 
law; not with such breadth as you and true men like you, free 
from Christian arrogance and hatred, would desire; but ’tis some- 
thing to get anything. With these small beginnings I hope the 
foundations will be laid on which the church of Christ can be 
built up.” Parliament proved reluctant to carry toleration to its 
logical conclusion; as was its custom, it was not in a philosophical 
mood, Yet it had set out on a road on which it was to go forward 
slowly and gradually, haphazardly and illogically, but without 
turning back, in accordance with the character which Macaulay 
attributed to the history of England: “Never to innovate except 
when some grievance is felt; never to innovate except so far as to 
get rid of the grievance; never to lay down any proposition of 
wider extent than the particular case for which it is necessary to 
provide — ^these are the rul^ which have . . , generally guided the 
deliberations of our two hundred and fifty Parliaments. Our na- 
tional distaste for whatever is abstract in political science amounts 
undoubtedly to a fault. Yet it is, perhaps, a fault on the right side. 
That we have been far too slow to improve our laws must be ad- 
mitted. But, though in other countries there may have occasionally 
been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to name any other 
country in which there has been so little retrogression.” 

In his Treatises of Government Locke performed one great 
service to the class which at tliat time had come into power in 
England and in Holland.” He placed a new emphasis upon prop- 
erty and its enjoyment in safety and security — “the great and 
chief end of men uniting into commonwealths, and putting them- 
selves under government, is the preservation of their property,” — 
and, more important, he gave in the fiftli chapter of tlie second 
book a new justification for property, based not upon conquest but 
upon man’s labor and toil. Yet he served more than his class by the 
two fundamental principles which he formulated and expounded 
in his Treatises; namely, that die individual, his liberty, dignity, 
and happiness, remain the basic element of all social life even 
within the state, and that government is a moral trust dependent 
upon the free consent of the governed. These two principles not 
only underlay the whole development of English domestic policy 
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since its rise to conscious nationhood, but were to be found as a 
restraining and regulating influence in British foreign policy. They 
have formed the core of English nationalism. They have given 
England the leadership of mankind for a whole century. 

While in France, and in general on the continent, the authori- 
tarian absolutism of King and Church emerged victorious from 
the struggles of the seventeenth century, England was the only 
country where absolutism had been broken. There and there 
alone had the control of national aifairs passed into the hands of 
a Parliament with an increasingly preponderant House of Com- 
mons; the rights of the individual had been protected by a Bill of 
Rights; judges had become independent of the executive power; 
the Toleration Act had embodied the principles of Cromwell; and, 
in conformity with the passionate plea of Aiilton, the censorship 
of the press had been abolished. A freely and vigorously expressed 
public opinion grew up and secured its influence upon the conduct 
of national affairs. A nation had come into being, directing its own 
destiny, feeling responsible for it, and a national spirit permeated 
all institutions.*" It sprang from a unique consciousness of the 
identity of divine, natural, and national law, based upon the dignity 
and liberty of every individual as God’s noblest creature, upon his 
individual conscience inspired by the inner light of God and rea- 
son alike. With the English nation liberalism became founded not 
only on rational laws but on its historical experience of the seven- 
teenth century, the decisive moment in the process of the growth 
of English nationalism to full maturity. It was only a century 
later that, under the influence of English ideas, but on a much 
vaster scale, the French people opened a new chapter in the 
history of nationalism and of the liberation of the human mind. 




CHAPTER V 

The Sovereign Nation 
Prince and People 



The best prince is, in tlie opinion of wise men, only the greatest 
servant of the nation. 

(Jonatlian Swift, Writings on Religion and the Church, Works, vol. 
V, p. 1 14.) 

Les botis ptinces se souviennent toujours qu’ils . . . ne con- 
duisent pas des bStes, mais des dmcs, que Dieu a rachet^es de ce 
qii’il avsrit de plus prdcieux, i^u’il leur en demandera un compte 
ngdureux et qu'une guerre injuste est presque le plus grand des 
crimes qui se puissent commettre, 

(Leibniz, letter to Landgraf Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels [Jean Baruzi, 
Leibniz et I'orgmisation religieuse de la terre, p. 23].) 

Sachez qu’il est plus honorable d’etre approuvd par des homines 
qui raisonncnt que de dominer sur les gem qui ne pensent pas. 
(Voltaire, Questions sur Ics miracles, loth letter [lEmires, 1785 ed., 
vol. LX, p. 234].) 
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The seventeenth century is the Great Divide between the age 
in which all political and social concepts bear the decisive impress 
of the religious and universalist tradition, and an era in which the 
political idea of nationalism, secular and parochial, becomes domi- 
nant and creates its own symbols for the integration of human 
thoughts and emotions. Out of diLs crisis the second Renaissance 
emerged, more permanent and far deeper-reaching than that of 
the fifteenth century. In the seventeenth century brutality of life 
and violence, disregard of social responsibility and humanitarian 
sensibility prevailed; the eighteenth century marked the beginning 
of an unprecedented refinement in human relations, Man appeared, 
invested with a new importance, claiming a breath-taking growth 
to liberty and maturity. In this process of great complexity, the 
composite texture of the collective mind of the generation offers 
a most surprising pattern of survivals and anticipations, in ever 
different and unique shades. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the national states 
of Western Europe continued to regard themselves as parts of the 
one Christian polity — still felt to be a unity higher than any of the 
national divisions into which the continent was splitting up. Na- 
tional policies were pursued with a universal goal set firmly before 
the people as their guide; they became legitimate only by reference 
to the common fountainhead of all life and all purpose. In their 
struggle for the hegemony of Europe the Houses of Austria and 
of France supported tlielr aspirations by the claim of being the 
true protectors of the Church and the most faithful sons of Christi- 
anity. The Turk still seemed a great danger to Christianity and a 
common enemy of Europe; the spirit of the Crusades was not yet 
entirely dead.^ 

Within this continuing frame of Christian universalism, the new 
principle of the balance of power arose, as a means of protection 
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and self-preservation in a society in which a higher binding au- 
thority above the individual state or prince was no longer recog- 
nized. The Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 confirmed this new 
principle of a “just equUibnum” among the competing nations 
of Europe. Universahsm was breaking up, not in favor of nation- 
alities — wliicJi were yet nonexistent as a conscious political factor 
— ^bnt to the advantage of the newly risen power of states and 
princes. Etatism, not nationalism, emerged from the disintegration 
of medieval universahsm. The dynasty took the place of religion; 
loyalty centered in the prince. This new loyalty lacked the emo- 
tional fervor of religion; the State without the inner glow of 
religion or nationalism was “a cold monster.” Thus the century 
from 1650 to 1750 was deeply rationalistic in its politics. The 
masses continued to live in the emotional forms of religion; the 
change in the political superstructure did not reach deep into their 
lives or mold the substance of their daily thoughts and actions. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, nationalism began to supply 
that emotional warmth, that intimacy of union, which religion had 
provided, and the separation of the emotional and the political 
forms of men’s lives ceased: both sprang again from the .same soil 
and reached out for the same heaven. Nationalism made the new 
State legitimate and implanted it deeply in the hearts and wills of 
its citizens. The expulsion of the Turks from Central Europe and 
the extinction of the Spanish Habsburgs, the last dreamers of a 
Christian world empire, at the end of the seventeenth century 
marked the definite end of medieval universalisra. 

In the transitional age of etatism the State emancipated itself by 
secularization ‘ and found a new basis for its actions in the rational 
principles of the raison d'etat, the reason of state.” Richelieu be- 
came its representative statesman, a Christian and a rationalist, a 
universalist and a servant of his Idng, one of the fathers of the 
modern State, ^ not yet of the national State. His mind was domi- 
nated by the conceptions of religion and of the new age of ab- 
solutism, the power of the prince and the civilization of the 
aristocracy — concepts European and universal rather than national 
or parochial. His age resumed the secular power politics of the 
Renaissance on a more stable and less purely personal and indi- 
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vidualistic basis; this objective basis demanded that administrative 
and economic centralization which prepared the modern national 
State. 

Richelieu’s conscious goal remained the unity of the Christian 
world,® fertilized and nourished by the spirit of France. The aim 
of his foreign policy was not the establishment of French he- 
gemony, but a balance of power against the suspected universal 
aspirations of the Habsburgs. France was to play only a part, 
though a leading part, among the European nations allied to check 
the Habsburg hegemony. For that purpose Richelieu supported 
the “liberties” of the German territorial princes against Austria 
and the independence of the Italian princes against Spain.® His 
“reason of state” originated in the needs of France, but it ^vas 
governed by Christian and rational considerations. Meinecke ’ has 
defined the reason of state as “the general rule, that every state is 
impelled by the egoism of its own profit and advantage, and pur- 
sues them without consideration for all other motives, but at the 
same time it is tacitly and most essentially assumed that the reason 
of state means always only the reasonable and rational profit puri- 
fied of all mere instinct of greed.” With Richelieu the emphasis 
was always laid on the second part of the definition. Man for him 
was to be, above all, reasonable; reason had to moderate instincts 
and check greed. For him as for the following century, reason 
became the supreme guide, a universal force which limited even 
the absolute king in the exercise of his power; a limitation im- 
posed also by the ionne opinion du monde, the reputation for 
truthfulness and good faith forms a most important asset of a state 
and an essential guarantee of its peace and well-being. 

The growing power of the new State emancipated itself from 
the supervision of the Church; the prince took precedence over 
the Estates and over the religions. Tlie sixteenth century laid 
down the rule that the will of the prince determined the religion 
of his subjects. In their longing for peace, the people accepted the 
supremacy of die State over rdigion, because the depolitization of 
religion put an end to the long-lasdng chaos and ever-present 
danger of religious wars. The new scientific spirit as developed 
in England combined with the rational individualism growing up 
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in France under the influence of Descartes, and inaugurated the 
period of Enlightenment and its struggle against religious dogma- 
tism. Religion slowly lost its millenary hold over men’s political 
and social thought; but during its very sunset the age of political 
religion passed through a period of the most violent ebullience. 
Religious wars and dogmatic controversies were its shrill swan- 
song. One century later, the age of nationalism had come into 
its own. 

In the transitional period the universal ideas rooted in the Chris- 
tian tradition continued, divested of their supranatural and dog- 
matic character. Religion changed its empliasis and even its mean- 
ing in preparation for the coming age of nationalism. On the one 
hand, it underwent the influence of rationalism and was subordi- 
nated to secular forms and thoughts in the political and social 
sphere; on the other hand, it was personalized and individualized 
through a process of Verimerlichung and gained a new intimacy, 
a mystical fervor, by a retreat into the innermost sanctuary of 
man’s heart. In both forms it prepared, unintentionally, the soil 
for the growth of nationalism. Though pietism intensiflcd religion, 
it divorced religious life from all forms of political organization.^ 
Pietist movements appealed to the lower and less educated classes; 
they tended to disregard castes and classes and to emphasize popu- 
lar education. But while Piedsm had a far-reacliing and enduring 
influence in Germany, Jansenism played only a minor part in de- 
termining French nationalism, and English Methodism inspired 
the lower middle classes with an active social religion and pre- 
pared their clergy for social reforms. In conformity with the eco- 
nomic needs of the rising lower middle class which it represented, 
the Pietist movement glorifled good work as a duty of man and 
made industry, tluift, and frugality a religious obligation. This 
evangelical awakening remained consciously universal and initiated 
a new world-wide missionary movement; nevertheless, by its close- 
ness to the common people and its local conditions and customs, it 
promoted a greater emphasis on the peculiarity and parochiality of 
religious life. 

The new State, on its part, promoted the nationalization of re- 
ligion even in Catholic countries. Gallicanism and Febronianism 
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denied the right of the Pope to interfere even in the religious ad- 
ministration of the Bourbons and of the Habsburgs; not enlight- 
ened skeptics, but such devoted Catholics as Bossuet and Maria 
Theresa, put the relations of State and Church on a new basis. 
Though the State emancipated itself from the Church, it remained 
in Europe inseparably united with religion. But in the British 
Empire a daring example was set. Roger Williams founded in 
Providence the first society which completely separated the State 
and religion, and this new principle was acknowledged in the 
charter which Charles II granted in 1663 to Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. “Our royall will and pleasure is, that noe 
person within the sayd colonye, at any time hereafter, shall bee 
any wise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question, for 
any differences in opinione in matter of religion, and doe not 
actually disturb the civill peace of our sayd colonye; but that all 
and everye person and persons may, from tyme to tyme, and at all 
tymes hereafter, freelye and fullye have and enjoye his and their 
owne judgments and consciences, in matters of religious concern- 
ments.'* Two more centuries passed before religion in Europe 
became fully depolitized. But in the meantime the development 
went so far that in Catholic Austria the Tolermzpatent of October 
13, 1781, started with the memorable words: “Convinced on the 
one hand of the perniciousness of all religious intolerance, and on 
the other hand of the great advantage of a true Christian tolerance 
to the religion and the state . . ." Without this disassociation of 
State and religion the coming dose association of State and nation- 
ality would have been impossible. Through it the absolute tnon- 
archs contributed negatively to the coming of the age of national- 
ism; positively they did it by creating the centralized State with 
its equality of all subjects before the king, with its tendency 
towards the uniformity of law and economic life, with its elevation 
of the parocliial State over all universal allegiance. 

This new State became national, however, only when the people 
became the nation through their broadening interest and deepening 
participation in the affairs of the State. Nationalism and democracy 
were in their origin contemporary movements, and in many re- 
spects sprang from similar conditions; but nationalism had its roots 
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in the order of group feelings and of “natural” cohesion, while 
democracy was based on the faith in the liberty and equality of 
each individual — on the divine substance of each human soul which 
makes man in Kant’s words “an end in himself”® — and on the 
faith in mankind as the bearer of absolute values. Natural law 
secularized and rationalized these religious conceptions, it did not 
destroy them. The rationalists of the eighteenth century did not 
deny the Heavenly City; they transferred it from heaven to earth, 
from the millennium to the present day.** This City of Man, with 
its natural law, was as universal in its scope and message as Christi- 
anity. Democracy in its essence and scope was a universal move- 
ment; it added to the liberty of every man and to the equality of 
all men the fraternity of the whole of mankind. The fusion with 
nationalism gave it, for the time being and under the existing pos- 
sibilities of geograpliic conditions and organizational forms, the 
frame for its concrete realization; but it created an antinomy which 
ultimately threatened to thwart the realization of democracy as 
soon as the technological and geographic basis of a universal society 
emerged. 


2 

French monarchy became the outstanding historical example of 
the achievements of absolutism. To cement national unity, which 
had been at its lowest ebb at the time of the accession of Henry IV 
to the throne (1589), the monarchy strove to overcome the diver- 
sity of loyalties and lavra by the oneness of the Icing’s rule; but it 
could do no more than prepare the development, for the period 
lacked the technical means for tW achievement, and the royal 
power alone was not sufficient to infuse unified life from the 
center through all the veins and arteries of the body politic, because 
the people were only a means and the royal state was an end in 
itself. Many factors combined to assure France’s leadership in that 
period. Her population was numerous and fast-growing; her geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions, propitious; her economic 
strength, great enough to allow her to devdop growing sources of 
revenue for the upkeep of a large standing army as well as for the 
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promotion of industry. She was fortunate to possess in Sully, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert statesmen of vision, energy, and 
devotion to the ideals of the epoch. Above all, she became the 
leader in Europe of thought and letters, and of tlie refinement of 
its life by the great potency of its literature both in expressing and 
in molding the national mind. 

The French mind and the French language brought to the age 
of rationalism the great gifts of clarity, of a desire for reasonable^ 
ness, moderation, and harmony. In 1637 Descartes published his 
Discours de la Methode pour bien conduire sa raison et cbercber la 
verite dans les sciences^ a book which has been accepted by the 
French as expressing their national genius. In it Descartes estab- 
lished with restraint and moderation the autonomy of reason, and 
founded existence upon the rock of the thinking individual, 
Descartes said: “De mettre en evidence les vcritablcs richesses dc 
nos dmes ouvrant a un chacun les moyens de trouver en soy mesnie 
et sans rien enipruntcr d’autruy, toute la science qui luy est neces- 
saire.’* ” His Discours started with the asscition of the universaJism 
of reason and therefore with the equality of all men: “Lc bon sens 
est la chose du monde la mieux partagee, ... la puissance de bien 
juger et distinguer le vrai d’avec le faux, qui est proprement ce 
qu’on nomme le bon sens ou la raison, est naturellement dgalc en 
tous les hommes.” He praised clarity, order, and measure as the 
guiding lights for human thought and action; he taught to reject 
anything as untrue if it could not be clearly perceived, and to avoid 
all precipitation and prejudices. His pliilosophy had a profound 
ethical implication. He repeated that man is above all will, and that 
he should will the good and force even his passions to will it. Our 
reason distinguishes the true from the false and the good from the 
evil; it has therefore to guide and direct men’s actions. The philoso- 
phy and ethics of Descartes shaped French thought, so that Emile 
Boutroux declared in 1895 that “the diffusion of Descartes’s 
thought coincides with our life and our influence. To an extraor- 
dinary degree he represents for us the pattern and example of all 
the qualities which we wish to develop.” 

Descartes, with his insistence upon the autonomy of reason and 
upon clarity of thought, became the father of European Enlighten- 
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ment. French became the universal language of the age, because its 
form and thought reflected the tendencies of the age. In 1697 an 
author could write, “The French language has succeeded today 
the Latin and the Greek languages ... it has become so general 
that it is spoken today throughout almost the whole of Europe, 
and those who frequent society feel a kind of shame if they do not 
know it.” “ French thought represented the new universalism of 
rationalism as it had represented the universalism of Christianity in 
the thirteenth century. The new universalism was in no way blind 
to the many differences of peoples and climates, of habits and 
mentality, but it stressed the common human quality in all these 
differences. Frenchmen traveled more widely in that period than 
in any other time. Their interest in foreign countries and foreign 
civilizations was wide awake. The close contact with non-Christian 
civilizations hastened the shift from a Christian to a rational uni- 
versalism. 

Fran9ois Charpentier introduced in 1664 his report on the estab- 
lishment of a French trading company with the East Indies by say- 
ing that the French nation could not remain enclosed in Europe, 
that it must expand to the most distant parts of the world in order 
that the barbarian peoples might experience the gentleness of its 
rule and become civilized through its example. One of the first 
French explorers and orientalists, Guillaume Postel — ^who died in 
Paris in 1581, and who called himself a “Gaulois cosmopolite” — 
propagated the union of all peoples and all religions. In his De 
orbis tertwmm concordk he treated oriental religions (especially 
Islam, which he knew best), with the same fairness as Christianity, 
and formulated canones permasumm omihm commmes, a uni- 
veisal theology in conformity with the oneness of divine and 
human law. In his description of the Turkish State, he showed the 
Turks under Soleiman the Magnificent to be superior to the Chris- 
tians of the Occident in their customs and respect for justice. 

Wlule some Frenchmen like Sully proposed a European federa- 
tion for the struggle against the Turks, others were moved by the 
new rationalism to regard all men as partners in the common realm 
of reason. Few went as far as Em6ric Cruc^, whose Le Nouveau 
Cyn 4 e, m discours d’estat reprhement les occasions et moyens 
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d*establtr tme paix ginSrale et la liberte du commerce par tout le 
vtonde (1624) proposed a peace organization and a court of ar- 
bitration including all nations, even the most remote ones. Though 
he was a Catholic priest, he showed the utmost understanding of 
other religions. In answer to the question as to how such different 
peoples as the French and the Spaniards, the Turks and the Per- 
sians, the Chinese and the Jews, could be brought into one general 
accord, he pointed out that all their hostilities were only political 
and could not destroy the common tie of humanity among them. 
He proposed Venice as the seat of the universal court of arbitra- 
tion, with the Pope as president, with the Turkish Sultan as the 
next in precedence, and with all the rulers of Africa, the Indies, 
and the Far East included. He recognized the importance of free 
trade for a peaceful world community and recommended the con- 
struction of canals because they would bring the peoples nearer 
together.” The French travelers of that time showed a remarkable 
absence of color-bar feeling. Many of them condemned slavery, 
which they found in the Mohammedan countries. French Jesuit 
missionaries in China published the first large scholarly treatise on 
the wisdom of Confucius, and presented it to Louis XIV, whose 
support for their missionary enterprise they sought. The French 
intellectuals were deeply touched by the rationalism and humanism 
of this Far Eastern philosopher, in whom they found a confirmation 
of their own attitude. With the broadening of horizons and with 
die pride in the new wealth of experience, antiquity and the ex- 
ample of the ancients lost much of their validity. Frangois Charpen- 
tier wrote in 1683 his DSfense de P excellence de la longue fran- 
false, in which he pleaded for a French instead of a Latin inscrip- 
tion on a triumphal arch erected for Louis XIV. He pointed out 
the greatness of the present world compared with that of the 
Roman Empire and stressed the excellence of oriental literatures 
and their equality with those of the West. 

Thus we find in the seventeenth century not only the disintegra- 
tion of the medieval respublica Christiana into a multiplicity of 
sovereign European states, but also the emergence of new worlds 
outside western Christendom — ^Russia, Qiina, die East Indies — all 
of wliich had their own ancient civilizations and were recognized 
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as equals. In this widening world which slowly began to embrace 
the whole globe, new attempts at integration were needed. They 
could be attempted only on a rational basis, first proposed by Hugo 
Grotius in his De jure belli ac pacts {162$). The roots of his 
thought reached deep into the Stoic tradition of Rome and into 
Christian universalism; he wished for their survival in a new form 
in an age of incessant strife and warfare, political as well as re-* 
ligious. All his efforts were bent to preserve for the modern age of 
disunion and dissension some of the traditional discipline which 
supposedly had bound the universalist age into unity and peace. 
His main concern was to impose upon a society, stressing the 
parochial interests of waning states and religions, the majesty of 
one law binding all. “If no association of men can be maintained 
without law, as Aristotle showed by his remarkable illustration 
drawn from brigands, surely also that association which binds to- 
gether the human race, or binds many nations together, has need 
of law; tills was perceived by, him who said that shameful deeds 
ought not to be committed even for the sake of one’s country. 
Aristotle takes sharply to task tho.se who, while unwilling to allow 
anyone to exercise authority over themselves except in accordance 
with law, yet are quite indifferent as to whether foreigners are 
treated according to law or not.” Grotius wished to apply the 
same standards of justice and morality to individuals and to nations. 

Grotius appealed again and again to the Bible and to the classics 
for substantiation of his theses,*” But his universalism was based 
upon the rational and humanized outlook of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and his Christianity was an ethical, undogmatic universal re- 
ligion, based upon natural law as applying to all men above all re- 
ligious divisions. This law was to him of divine origin, as was 
everything on earth, but he proclaimed the autonomy of this law 
from any source in the Bible or in the classics. It was rooted in 
man’s rational nature. “The law of nature is unchangeable — even in 
the sense that it cannot be changed by God.” God has created the 
nature of man and the nature of all things, but now God finds Him- 
self bound by His own lam. The will of God “is never in conflict 
with the true law of nature.” ” Natural law, although originally de- 
riving from God, is a product of human nature which by its very 
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nature leads us to desire society and mutual intercourse, even if 
these were not required by necessity. Obligation by mutual com- 
pact is the mother of civil law, and since mutual compact derives 
its force from natural law, nature may be said to be the source also 
of civil laws. 

Grotius’ conception of man resembled closely that of Locke. 
Man to them was a good and sociable being in the state of nature 
who desired a peaceful and rational society. Their conceptions 
were as closely related sociologically as they were anthropologi- 
cally; both represented the rising successful middle-class society 
which put great value upon property and work, upon contract and 
good faith, upon reasonableness and moderation. It is Interesting to 
find how similar Grotius’ precepts for practical politics were to 
Richelieu’s principles of reasonable conduct and regard for good 
reputation. Both strove to lay the foundations of an order which 
would preserve a world divided into many and mutually warring 
states from falling into chaos. “Good faith should be preserved, in 
order that the hope of peace may not be done away with. For not 
only is every state sustained by good faith, as Cicero declares, but 
also that greater society of states. Aristotle truly says, if good faith 
has been taken away, all intercourse among men ceases to exist. 
This good faith the supreme rulers of men ought so much the more 
earnestly than others to maintain as they violate it with greater im- 
punity; if good faith shall be done away with, they will be lilce 
wild beasts, whose violence all men fear. It is all the more the duty 
of kings to cherish good faith scrupulously, first for conscience’s 
sake, and then also for the sake of the reputation by which the 
authority of the royal power is supported.” ” His practical ethics 
were based upon the demand of a “well-tempered judgment” which 
would control our desires and guide our actions. 

Seventeenth century thought initiated the shift from the theo- 
logical and Teligious to the anthropological and philosophical foun- 
dation of society, which was no longer found in the inscrutable 
will of the Divinity, but in rational law founded on the nature of 
men and things. With this process of secularization a new evalua- 
tion of man went hand in hand; less emphasis was put on his sinful 
nature, more on his original goodness which makes him strive after 
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a peaceful and harmonious order and endows him with the capacity 
of achieving a lawful order similar to that prevailing throughout 
nature. Alan, every man, could understand this order with the help 
of the lumen naturale, the natural light of reason. To make the light 
shine, it was only necessary to remove prejudices, superstitions, 
and darkness. Nature, formerly the seat of danger, became kind to 
man; it was recognized as created by God in his all-kindness for 
the benefit of man, for his secure and peaceful life. The lawful 
order (for the social order had to be a just order, ordo rectus)^ 
ethics and truth formed a unity. Samuel von Pufendorf in his De 
jure naturae et gentium (1672) saw the point of departure of all 
legal relations in the sentence, “Thou art not alone in the world.” 
The German jurist regarded language as the most wonderful and 
useful instrument for the maintenance of the society for which man 
was born. But language can fulfill its task only if man recognizes 
what Pufendorf called the inviolable fundamental law of nature, 
“not to deceive anybody through words or signs which purport to 
express our thoughts.” Thus all human society can be built only on 
moral and logical truth.*" 

Under the infiuence of the changing times the Roman and 
medieval idea of a world monarchy was replaced by the idea of a 
world community, a societas gentium^ based upon international 
law which was identical with natural law. For natural law remained 
faithful to two conceptions which had their roots in Stoic anti(}uity 
and in Christianity, and developed them further. One was the idea 
of the priority of the individual to the community, the other that 
of humanity as the ultimate end of society. The hmima chilitas 
of Dante, divested of all its connections with the Roman imperial 
tradition, survived in the new vision of an ecumenical order.“ The 
new individualism had its roots in the Christian relationship between 
the individual and God."** Reason herself assumed some of the at- 
tributes of the Godhead. The new human attitude had- nothing of 
the dry-as-dust or bookish character; it was the end of scholasti- 
cism and of the hairsplitdng theological disputations of the seven- 
teenth century. The new rationalism was practical, close to man 
and to reality, interested in experiment, observation, minute details, 
full of an active spirit and a warrior’s courage. The bon sent which 
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was praised was not the common sense of the average Philistine, but 
the sublime and spontaneous power of reason — ^nothing confused 
and vague, but something exact in the sense of Cartesian clarity. In 
that sense Marie- Joseph de Chenier used the word in his famous 

C’est le bon sens, la raison qui fait tout; 

Vertii, genic, esprit, talent et gout. 

Reason, art, letters, science, beauty, truth, and virtue appeared all 
fundamentally one, united in the great struggle against the dark 
forces of unreason, of falsehood, of immorality, of ugliness, which 
kept men in their age-old fetters. Aian was to be set free from 
authority, but this new freedom did not imply any licentiousness: 
it represented a higher morality, a stricter obligation, no longer a 
morality produced by obedience to authority, but out of one’s own 
free decision. Alan’s reason was to guide him to righteous action, 
he himself bore the responsibility for his deeds and their conse- 
quences. A new concept, infinitely deeper than that of the Renais- 
sance, developed out of the struggles of the seventeenth century; 
the free and responsible personality was born and had to find its 
place in the new state created by the absolute monarchs.”’ 

3 

England had achieved a national consciousness in the seventeenth 
century, without breaking Avith the religious thought and its hold 
upon the national and individual life of the people. The center of 
the nation had been irrevocably established in the Parliament 
which, at least in theory, represented the whole nation and spoke 
for the interests of the country as a whole. Calvinism had shown 
itself the propitious soil for the rise of individualism and for the de- 
velopment of capitalism, with its insistence upon the sanctity of 
work and the rational calculability of the economic process. In 
France the Estates General were not called after the failure of 
1614; the nation was embodied in the king or, as Aulard has ex- 
pressed it, absorbed in the king. The official theory as stated by 
Bossuet separated the kings from the nation by establishmg them 
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as the vicars of God on earth. “God establishes the kings as his 
ministers and reigns through them over the people. , . . The royal 
throne is not the throne of a man, but the throne of God Him- 
self.” “ Thus monarchy was fused into theocracy, and the subjects 
owed to their prince the same blind obedience which they owed 
to God. The prince did not have to render account to anyone, 
there was no earthly force to control or check his omnipotence. 
In his whole life he was distinguished from ordinary human beings. 
“The King’s Majesty is the image of the greatness of God in the 
prince.” *’ From these premises, the conclusions were easily drawn 
that “nobody can doubt that the whole state is in the person of 
the prince,” and that “one must obey without complaint.” As 
late as 1766, Louis XV summed up the theory of royal omnipotence 
in the words: “It is only in my person that the sovereign authority 
resides. ... To me alone belongs the legislative power without 
any dependence and without sharing. The whole public ordei* de- 
rives from me; I am its supreme guardian. My people exist only in 
their union with me; the rights and the interests of the nation 
which one dares to separate from the monarch are necessarily 
united with mine and rest only in my hands.” 

This omnipotence of the royal government did not express 
itself only in political life; the seventeenth century saw an effort 
to bring the economic life of the state also under royal control. 
The new state with its standing armies was infinitely more power- 
ful than the medieval or Renaissance states with their feudal or 
mercenary armies; but these standing armies demanded greater 
economic means than the preceding periods had known. The com- 
mercial revolution of the sixteenth century had brought new means 
into European economic life, but outside England and the Nether- 
lands the middle classes were still too undeveloped to be able to 
use these new instruments of power. Thus the increase of wealth 
was there canalized into the only field capable of absorbing and 
utilizing it. Mercantilism was the first economic theory based 
upon a clear recognition of economic wealth as an instrument in 
power politics. The new economy helped to strengthen the state 
and its territorial unity, to make it as self-sufiicient and as rich in 
man power and gold as possible, and subordinated to this goal the 
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regulations of tariff and industries. “Mercantilism represented the 
economic counterpart of political etatism. In practice it sought to 
bring all phases of economic life under royal control. In theory, at 
least, mercantilists were almost pathetic in their childlike belief in 
the omnipotence and monicompetencc of the central government. 
Was anything wrong, the king should, and could, remedy it. Did 
an abuse exist, the king could annihilate it by an edict. Was an 
undertaking desirable, the king could initiate it and make it a suc- 
cess." “ Mercantilist commercial policy was of an intrinsically war- 
like nature, trying to strengthen the state in its competition with, 
and for its struggles against, other states. It was ever conducted to 
the disadvantage of other states and of foreigners. Its colonial 
policy tried always to exclude all other nations from commerce 
with the colonics.®' 

This mercantilism was a corollary of the new division of Europe 
into separate and warring states. It may seem strange diat it went 
hand in hand with the continuation, even the transformation and 
development, of the univcrsalistic and cosmopolitan philosophy. 
But the technical backwaidness of that period did not allow any 
practical realization of the cosmopolitan oudook. The lack of com- 
munication kept all states Isolated to a degree unimaginable today; 
and, even within the states, provinces and cities continued to be 
almost as distant from one another as they had been in the Middle 
Ages. No fast communications, no economic interdependence had 
yet developed. The seventeentli century showed a glaring discrep- 
ancy between the univcrsalistic philosophy and the parochial 
reality. In that respect it was the very reverse of the first half of 
the twentieth century, with its universalistic reality, as a result of 
fast communications and economic interdependence, and its paro- 
chial philosophy which preserved the nationalistic outlook of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the seventeenth century, the gcc^raphical isolation of prov- 
inces and cities was still so great, the public mind still so unpre- 
pared for any national conceptions or emotions, that mercantilism 
could succeed in its aim of a national economy only in the most in- 
adequate form. All the efforts of Louis XIV and Colbert were un- 
able to achieve what, with the national consciousness awakened. 
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the French Revolution accomplished within a few years. The lack 
of nationalism and the survival of medieval traditionalism hindered 
the mercantilist system from working efficiently. The people did 
not cooperate; everything had to be imposed and controlled from 
above. The attitude of the Catholic Church was less propitious to 
the development of capitalism than that of Calvinism. When Louis 
XIV in 1671 wished to fix the rate of interest at a maximum of 5 
per cent, he hesitated to do it without the approval of the Church. 
Several of the most learned doctors of the Sorbonne were called 
into conference. The professors adhered to the opinion that money 
is sterile by its nature, and that everything derived from it is usury, 
and refused to sanction the legislation. 

But a much greater hindrance was the provincialism of the life 
of the people, to whom any national feeling was yet unknown. 
Colbert was one of the very few men of his time who had the 
ability to see France as a unity and to try, though unsuccessfully, 
to integrate its yery disparate elements into a whole. His lack of 
success can be explained by the fact tliat “he had to spend most of 
his time contending with historically insubordinate elements, and 
he had the greatest difficulty in securing obedience to his simplest 
mandates.” “Despite the clarity of his notions, Colbert found his 
efforts at tariff reform hampered at every turn by the incredible 
complexity of the existing system, by the stubborn localism of the 
provinces, and by the innate conservatism of the people and of-* 
ficials.” “ With all that, France was then the most progressive coun- 
try on the European continent, with the exception of Holland.*® 
And yet in many ways her political and administrative life, her 
economic organization and the state of the public mind of the 
people resembled more that of oriental countries in the nineteenth 
century, before their transformation through the spirit of national- 
ism under the impact of western influences, than it did that of Eu- 
ropean countries after the French Revolution. 

Certainly, as in preceding centuries, pride in military victories 
and in the strength of their country was expressed by writers of 
the period. The most telling passage is perhaps chat in which Voi- 
ture glorified the successes of Richelieu. “Alais lorsque dans deux 
cents ans, ceux qui viendront apr^ nous liront en notre histoire 
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. , . et qu’ils verront que, tant qu’il a pr&idd ik nos affaires, la 
France n*a pas un voisin sur lequel elle n’ait gagtie dcs places ou 
des batailles: s*ils ont quelque goutte de sang frangais dans les 
veines, quelque amour pour la gloire de leur pays, pourront-ils 
lire ces choses sans s'affectionner a lui?” The reading of Plutarch, 
in Amyot’s translation, inspired some writers to imitations of the 
patriotism of the ancient Greeks and Romans. But a general sense 
of national loyalty was entirely lacking. Soldiers, diplomats, and 
historians served princes and masters without any regard for na- 
tionality. The officers of the Imperial Army led by Wallenstein 
were Italians, Scotch, Irish, men of all nationalities whose names 
sounded strange to German ears — ^Piccolomlni, Gordon, Butler; 
German nobles, like Duke Bernhard of Weimar or Maurice dc 
Saxe, served the French Idng. The famous German jurist, Samuel 
von Pufendorf, was from 1677 to 1688 historiographer at the court 
of Sweden, in the following years at the court of Berlin, although 
both princes were during that period on hostile terms." In all these 
changes from prince to prince, no disloyalty was involved, because 
the concept of national loyalty was unknown. Territorial ex- 
pansions were not motivated by any considerations of nationality, 
they were directed by geographic motives, well characterized by 
the word “arrondir.” Even in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, Prussia under Frederick II was as glad and willing to in- 
corporate subjects of Polish nationality as those of German; in fact, 
Poles might have appeared to the absolute state to be better sub- 
jects than Germans.” 

The acquisition of new territory did not arouse then the same 
objections as it did later, if the inhabitants of the newly acquired 
territories spoke a different language.^’ It is true that the Treaty of 
Westphalia laid some emphasis on the religious unity of states, 
not so much in the interest of religion as in the interest of the state. 
But it is very characteristic that tliis unity, demanded and imposed 
in the field of religion, was in no way extended to the field of 
nationality or language. And even the religious unity gave way be- 
fore the only unity and the only interests which really counted — 
those of the prince. Catholic France acquired Protestant sections 
in Alsace, and Protestant Prussia acquired part of Catholic Poland; 
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in. both cases religious liberty was granted. It \vas for purely prac- 
tical reasons of state, not for any national consideration in the 
modern sense of the word, that the royal administration in France 
tried to spread the French language throughout the royal terri- 
tories. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the people of 
Marseilles were reported to adhere faithfully to their own language 
and to shun the speaking of French. They did it, we are told, to 
preserve their ancient liberties or rather their provincial autonomy, 
and they never called themselves Frenchmen, but “Marseillois.” 

For reasons similar to those of the French administration in the 
seventeenth century, the Habsburg princes at the end of the eight- 
eenth century wished to make German the unifying link for the 
different peoples of their hereditary lands and thus to simplify their 
administration. While Frederick II of Prussia decreed the use of 
German as the administrative language of the parts of his domains 
inhabited by Poles, and wliile Maria Theresa tried to do the same 
for those parts of her dynastic inheritance inhabited by peoples 
speaking Slavonic languages, tlie princes themselves used French in 
their private letters and were modvated in their lives and actions 
by none of the sendments connected with modern nationalism.^'' 
The continental Europe of the seventeenth century and of the first 
half of the eighteenth sdll lived in the prenationalistic age. But in 
the growth of centralized states, in the secularization of political 
life, in the rise of individualism with its faith in liberty and its 
confidence in man’s power, with the acceleration of economic life 
demanding the loosening of the static forms of tradidonal organiza- 
don — ^the foundadons were laid for the rise of nationalism. Al- 
though France as the most progressive country on the condnent 
took the lead, nevertheless in a varying degree the birth of na- 
donalism towards the end of the eighteenth century became a Euro- 
pean movement, the distant waves of which reached even beyond 
the Pyrenees, into the wide plains of Eastern Europe, and into the 
lands under the dominion of tlie Ottoman Sultan. 

4 

A new temper began to rise in France with the misfortunes 
which befell the country, when the policy of Louis XIV over- 
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Strained its economic and military resources. The majesty of the 
king had failed the nation; the greatness of the monarchy began to 
reveal its weaknesses. The people suffered under the incessant wars 
and the financial difficulties, but it suffered as it had for centuries 
without doubting the legitimate claims of royalty. Only the intel- 
lectuals began to doubt the complete identiHcation of the nation 
and the king. Fenelon wrote from Cambrai on August 4, 1710, to 
the Due de Chevreuse, “Les choses du roi sont devenues violcm- 
mentlesndtres . . . e’est la nation qui doit se sauver elle-meme.” “ 
The French sense of moderation, that insistence upon reasonable- 
ness which had manifested itself in Richelieu, revolted against the 
immoderate desires of the king and his warlike adventures. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the patriotic reformers, even 
nobles or soldiers, were “one and all deliberately critical of le grand 
monarqiie and his policy of splendor.” It seemed to them out- 
dated, “Gothic,” alien to the spirit of the time which was one of 
construction and patient building, and, though they did not stress 
this point, alien to the spirit of France. The age of Louis XIV sur- 
vived in the memory of France as the age of art and thought, as a 
great contribution to the republic of letters and to the spiritual 
patrimony of France, not as an age of military glory and expansion. 

This new tendency found its expression in an address ” delivered 
by the famous jurist Henry Francois d’Aguesseau in 1715 at the 
death of Louis XIV. There he used a language which was to be- 
come common only half a century later.®® He pointed out that the 
authority of the king and the obedience of the people must be 
founded on a most intimate tie, the love of the fatherland which 
should penetrate all hearts to their depths. He deplored the fact 
that love of the fatherland seemed to be absent in monarchies, that 
only in the republics did citizens grow up to identify the interest 
and fortunes of the state with their o%vn. This sentiment gives to 
every citizen in the republics a stake in the fortunes of his father- 
land and creates among all of them a feeling of fraternity, as if 
they formed one family. Thus love of the fatherland becomes a 
kind of self-love, until one finally loves the fatherland more than 
oneself. But such patriotism could not be found in the monarchies; 
it was to be sought in the republics and in ancient Rome. Present 
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times offered in France the strange spectacle of a great kingdom 
and no fatherland, — of a numerous people, and almost no citizens. 
The only remedy, D'Aguesseau insisted, appeared to be the estab- 
lishment of a new form of government, a new fatherland, in which 
patriotism would flame in all hearts and all the elements of society 
would be tied together by finn bonds. Then everybody would 
understand that his private welfare depended upon the public 
welfare, and that the happiness and safety of the Iting depended 
upon the happiness and safety of the citizens. 

Fifty years were to pass after the death of Louis XIV before the 
words “patriot” and “patriotism” became generally accepted in 
France and gained at the same time a new meaning. “Fatherland” 
was then no longer the domain of the prince under whose rule one 
Avas born, “patriotism” was no longer the simple attachment to the 
native soil or pride in native achievements; the word “patrie” Avas 
now used to denote a country where there Avas liberty, where the 
inhabitants had a share in legislation and a conscious stake in the 
country’s destiny; the new patriotism established a tie of reci- 
procity between the prince and his subjects, beuveen the land and 
its people; to feel as a “patriot” was to give to man not only a new 
feeling of liberty, of rights, but also of happiness, of community. 
Patriotism presupposed and created justice, prosperity, love. The 
new intellectual climate, in which the notions of “patrie” and 
“patriotism” changed their meaning and became generally ac- 
cepted, undermined the traditional bases of the absolute monarchy. 

Historical considerations contributed to and accompanied the 
change in the philosophic outlook, The past was reinterpreted, old 
legends were replaced by new ones, to serve as Aveapons in the 
fight against royal absolutism. This appeal to the supposed “liber- 
ties” of the distant past was first made on behalf of the aristocracy 
which found its power destroyed by the royal absolutism. Count 
Henri de Boulainvilliers, who died in 1722, expounded his theories 
in lengthy works, published only after his death." In his view, the 
French people was composed of two different and opposed races, 
the Germanic Franlcs and the Celtic Gauls, The Gaols had been 
conquered by tlie Romans, but later the Franks had defeated the 
conquerors of the world, and thus established their undisputed 
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right to rule Gaul. These new conquerors, who were, like the 
Germans described by Tacitus, tall and blond, hardy and bellicose, 
without towns or trade, became the masters, and they constituted 
the French state. These Franks were a community of free men, 
Their kings were only first among their peers, leaders in war; but 
they had to take counsel with their noble followers and had to 
share profit and glory with them. The Estates General were, ac- 
cording to Boulainvilliers, an old Frankish institution, but they 
were originally, and should have remained, limited to the nobility; 
the clergy and the magistracy were both of Celtic origin and had 
usurped their participation in the Estates General as the First and 
Third Estates. 

Thus Boulainvilliers became the spokesman of the hereditary no- 
bility as the traditional guardians of “political liberties” against 
monarchical despotism, against the Church and against the Third 
Estate. While he pleaded for the restitution of feudalism, he was 
intellectually a rationalist and almost a freethinker who preferred 
Islam to Christianity. His arguments were more far-reaching and 
revolutionary than he imagined. His struggle for the right of rep- 
resentation, which he confined to the nobility, could in the strug- 
gle against absolutism easily be turned into the demand for a much 
broader representation; the appeal to the past, with which he ra- 
tionalized the aristocratic opposition to the king and the insistence 
upon the political, social, and economic inequalides between the 
aristocracy and the people, might be used to establish the “liberties” 
of the people against king and aristocracy; the right of conquest on 
which he based the rights of the aristocracy could be abrogated 
by the right of a reconquest by which the people abolished the 
privileges of their former conquerors. 

Only four decades after the death of the great prog^gandist of 
class di^erences based upon racial antagonism, Aiably reconstructed 
French history in the ways of democratic enlightenment, seeing 
the Franks as benevolent conquerors who brought their liberties 
to the Gauls and created in France a tradition of free and re- 
publican institutions. But again, two decades later, this mild and 
humanitarian temperament gave way in die French Revolution to a 
bellicosity and violence similar (though diametrically opposed) to 
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that of Boulaitivilliers. As the spokesman of the Third Estate, the 
Abb6 Siey^s proclaimed the reconquest of France by the Gauls, 
which turned France from a nation of nobles into a nation of the 
people. He took up the appeal to history and to force: “Le tiers ne 
doit pas craindre de remontcr dans les temps passes. II se reportera 
^ I’annee qui a prec6d£ la conquete. . . . Pourquoi ne renverrait-il 
pas dans les for6ts de la Franconie toutes ces families qui conservent 
la folle pretention d'etre issues de la race des conquerants et d’avoir 
succ 4 de k des droits de conquete? ... La noblesse a pass£ du 
edt^ des conquerants? Eh bien! il faut la faire repasser de I’autre 
c6te; le Tiers deviendra noble en devenant conqudrant a son tour.” 
The French Revolution did not heal the deep breach in French 
history of which Boulainvilliers and Sieyes had spoken; the strug- 
gle between the two Frances and their different interpretations of 
French history was, under changing forms and alignments, to 
come out into the open again and again. 

In the formation of the new conception of patriotism in eight- 
eenth century France, the influence exercised by England should 
not be overlooked. England had been the first country from which 
all other peoples could learn that the fatherland had its foundations 
in and derived its strength from the security of law and liberty. 
The flrst half of the eighteenth century witnessed in England the 
ebbing of seventeenth century enthusiasm. A feeling of security 
in its acquired liberties pervaded the nation. The continent was 
viewed as “that world of slaves,” whereas England felt herself as 
“dedicated, long, to liberty.” Sometimes the typical baroque style 
of exaggeration reminded of continental taste, as in George Gran- 
ville, Lord Lansdowne (1667-1735), whose poem “Urganda’s 
Prophecy” spoke of 

Great Britain’s queen, but guardian of mankind 

Sure hope of all who dire oppression bear. 

For all th’oppress’d become thy instant care.*^ 

“Rule, Britannia,” the first popular national hymn, written in 1740, 
stressed above all other goods that of Britain’s liberties; 
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The nations not so blest as thee 
A'lust in their turns to tyrants fall, 

Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all. 

And Edw'ard Young, who called the ocean “a truly British theme,” 
warned against pride and power: 

Above the Florentine’s court-science raise; 

Stand forth a patriot of the moral world; 

The pattern, and the patron of the just . . . 

Armies and Beets alone ne’er won the day. 

But apart from pride in English liberty, there is little “national- 
ism” to be found in the English literature of the period. The word 
“patriotism” in the sense love of, or zealous devotion to, one’s own 
countiy began to be used after 1725, but it usually contained an 
ironic note.** Pope used the word distinctly in the sense which it 
received about the middle of the century in France, when he wrote 
in his “Epitaph on Trumbal,” “An honest Courtier, yet a Patriot 
too. Just to his Prince, and to his Country true,” but this representa- 
tive poet of the age had so little confidence in the permanency of 
the English language, that he vTote in 1716, “the Ancients . . . 
writ in languages that became universal and everlasting, while ours 
are extremely limited both in extent and in duration, A mighty 
foundation for our pride! when the utmost we can hope, is but to 
be read in one Island, and to be thrown aside at the end of one Age. 
All that is left us is to recommend our piodnctions by the imitation 
of the Ancients: and it will be found true, that, in every age, the 
highest character for sense and learning has been obtain’d by those 
who have been most indebted to them.” Nor did James Thomson 
(1700-1748) in The Seasons show any nationalism. The three 
poems which he dedicated to Great Britain praised her valor and 
again her liberty, which he valued even more than her greatness. 

Yet, like the muttering thunder, when provoked, 

The dread of tyrants, and the sole resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan. 
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In one passage only did the poet show an understanding of what 
patriotism meant: 

That first paternal virtue, Public Zeal, 

Who throws o’er all an equal, wide survey. 

And, ever musing on the common weal, 

Still labours glorious with some great design.'** 

Though insistence on national glory, as distinct from individual 
liberty, was infrequent among English writers of the early eight- 
eenth century, England was then the only country which knew 
what may be called “national life,” Public opinion had become a 
power in England, openly exercised and acknowledged. News- 
papers increased in number, circulation, popularity, and influence. 
In 1702 the first successful daily newspaper was started in London, 
The Daily Courmt; in 1704 Defoe started The Review, in 1709 
Steele his Toiler, and in 17 ii The Spectator made its appearance. 
In 1760 the aggregate number of copies of newspapers sold in 
England annually amounted to almost 10,000,000. During that 
whole time, the struggle against government restraint of the press 
was vigorously waged. Defoe in the “Legion Memorial” of 1701 
gave expression to the feeling of liberty in the nation. “Thus 
Gentlemen, You have your Duty laid before you . . . but if you 
continue to neglect it, you may expect to be treated according to 
the Resentments of an mpa^d Nation; for Englishmen are no more 
to be Slaves to Parliaments, than to a King. Our name is Lepon, 
and we are Many” Henry Fielding expressed the same national 
sentiment about the middle of the century when he wrote in the 
True Patriot on November 19, 1745, “Methought I then replied, 
with a resolution which I hope every Englishman would exert on 
such an occasion, that the life of no man was worth preserv- 
ing LONGER THAN IT WAS TO BE DEFENDED BY THE KNOWN LAWS OF 
HIS COUNTRY; and that if the king’s arbitrary pleasure was to be 
that law, 1 was indifferent what he determined concerning my- 
self.”" 

Complaints about the lack of public spirit in that period were 
common, Bishop Berkeley wrote in 1721 “An Essay Towards 
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Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain” in which he proposed the 
creation of an Academy of ingenious men, “whose employment it 
would be to compile the history of Great Britain, to make dis- 
courses proper to inspire men with a zeal for the public, and cele- 
brate the memory of those” who had done eminent service to the 
nation. He warned against the corruption of the time and the spirit 
of party strife, and he was even afraid lest the end of England 
might be at hand, and lest men in the near future might say of the 
British Isles: “This island was once inhabited by a . . . people of 
plain uncorrupt manners, . . . asserters of liberty, lovers of their 
country, . . . inferior in nothing to the old Greeks or Romans, 
and superior to each of those peoples in the perfections of the 
other. Such were our ancestors during their rise and greatness; but 
they degenerated, . . . which occasioned their final ruin.” From 
decaying England, Berkeley turned to America, attempting to 
plant arts and learning there and to have a college erected in Ber- 
muda: 


There shall be sung another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arcs. 

The good and great inspiring epic rage. 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young. 

When heavenly flame did animate the clay. 

By future poets shall be sung. 

Nor was Berkeley’s compatriot, Jonathan Swift, more optimistic 
about the patriotism which he observed in Ireland. After having 
found all tus proposals for a betterment of the situation in Ireland 
rejected, including that “of learning to love our Country, wherein 
we differ even from Laplanders, and the inhabitants of Topinam- 
boo,” he was finally left with “The Modest Proposal” to improve 
the state of affairs in Ireland by selling five-sixths of all the children 
in the country for eating, keeping one-sfatth for breeding purposes. 
He foresaw that this plan would have several advantages; among 
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tion of human nature, and therefore by the will of the Author of 
this and every other nature, to two laws. One given immediately 
to all men by God, the same to all, and obligatory alike on all. 
The other given to man by man; and therefore not the same to all, 
nor obligatory alike on all; founded indeed on the same principles, 
but varied by different applications of them to times, to characters, 
and to a number, which may be reckoned infinite, of other circum- 
stances. By the first, I mean the universal law of reason; and by the 
second, the particular law, or constitution of law, by which every 
distinct community has chosen to be governed.” ■‘® Particular law, 
therefore, emanates also from God, and man has to obey, but — and 
here Bolingbroke’s words assume a new and unaccustomed ring — 
the purpose of these laws can be no other than the happiness of the 
people. “The reason is plain: good government alone can be in the 
divine intention. God has made us to desire happiness; he has made 
our happiness dependent on society; and the happiness of society 
dependent on good or bad government. His intention, therefore, 
was, that government should be good.” “ 

Good government rests on two foundations, the union of the 
people and liberty. A Patriot King, this model of a future fusion of 
the traditional concept of kingship and of the new concept of 
patriotism, will therefore endeavor, above all things, to create a 
union of the people around his person and preserve the spirit of 
liberty which alone can lead to prosperity and happiness, which are 
based upon the improvement of trade and commerce, upon the 
spirit of free enterprise and initiative.®^ The British genius ex- 
pressed itself, as its history showed, in the spirit of liberty, but this 
spirit can exist only in a nation in which every citizen is animated 
by national patriotism. “Will the British spirit, that spirit which has 
preserved liberty hitherto in one corner of the world at least, be so 
easily or so soon reinfused into the British nation? ” To achieve 
that end, die King will have to espouse no party nor any class in 
the nation, but govern like the common father of his people so 
that king and nation are one, united by one common interest and 
animated by one common spirit.** Then the nation will no longer 
be divided into warring sections, but will represent one great na- 
tional party. 
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A Patriot King and a patriotic nation belong together; witliin 
this nation there will be different views and therefore an opposition 
party, but Bolingbrokc, for the first time, assigned to this opposition 
party a truly national role. “It follows from hence, that they who 
engage in opposition, are under as great obligations to prepare 
themselves to control, as they who serve the crown are under to 
prepare themselves to carry on, the administration: and that a party 
formed for this purpose, do not act like good citizens, nor honest 
men, unless they propose true, as well as oppose false measures of 
government. Sure 1 am, they do not act like wise men, unless they 
act systematically, and unless they contrast, on every occasion, that 
scheme of policy which the public interest requires to be followed, 
with that which is suited to no interest but the private interest of 
the prince, or his ministers.” Under these conditions, when all 
strive for the public good of the nation and subordinate their 
private interests and factions to the command of reason and public 
welfare, when the King will look upon his own rights as a trust 
and the rights of his people as a property, — ^then the King of Great 
Britain will be the most popular man in his country, and a Patriot 
King at the head of an united people."* The reawakening English 
nationalism in the nineteenth century, Young England and Disraeli, 
claimed Bolingbroke as the forerunner of their own vision of what 
\yas sometimes called “Tory democracy.” 

Of the two ideas which Bolingbroke stressed, personal liberty 
and national unity, it was the first which in the middle of the 
eighteenth century gained hold on the French public mind; it was 
only towards the end of the century that national unity came to 
the foreground there. To French thinkers, England offered not 
only a new meaning of patriotism; it served generally as an ex- 
ample, on account of the advanced development of its public 
opinion, its literary life, its scientific spirit, and its religious tolera- 
tion.** But although many suggestions and influences came from 
.across the Channel, nevertheless it was in France that the new 
.spirit of the eighteenth century found its most conscious, most 
■sustained and continuous expression. This new thought did not 
remain confined to France, for it was a European movement which 
changed the intellectual climate in Germany and Italy, even in 
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Russia and in Spain; it was the true Renaissance of the European 
spirit. France offered the first and the most luminous center from 
which the light radiated over Europe; but the light was not French, 
it was a human light in which a new Europe found itself." 

5 

Modern civilization was molded into its definite form in the 
eighteenth century. Many powerful streams from the whole past 
of human thought and endeavor contributed to its growth. It was 
a rebirth of the Greece of Socrates, of its optimism as to the 
validity of reasoned conclusions and its belief in man as the proper 
study of manltind. The Athenian tradition of rationalism and 
humanism, of the perfectibility of man by right thinldng, was 
deepened by the Palestinian inheritance of respect for the sanctity 
of life and of the conception of history as a dynamic process 
towards a more perfect world. The Renaissance and Reformation 
had sown the seeds of individualism M'hich now bore fruit in the 
new concept of human rights. Fusing tliis rich heritage of alt times 
into a vital and energizing force, the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury found themselves animated by a new power and a new dar- 
ing. The individual and social world opened before them in a new 
and brighter light; an immense effort seemed to wait for the in- 
sight and the courage of the builders. Everywhere gigantic tasks 
loomed: the kings were unenlightened; the living spring of re- 
ligion was choked by superstition and scholasticism; the masses 
lived in lethargy, poverty, and ignorance; the constitutions were 
antiquated; commerce and economic development were fettered 
by vested interests; the penal lau's were inhuman; the relations 
between men were rude and coarse; life was cheap, and everything 
seemed covered with the dust and filth of centuries, darkened by 
notions and relations which had lost ffieir meaning and could not 
stand up before the critical light of Reason. Mankind seemed to 
awaken from a long night; the ghosts of the dark were still in the 
air, but as the day dawned its bright light would chase them away. 
Many compared their century with the growth to manhood: an 
immense feeling of youthful vigor, of a real beginning, animated 
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them. The ancients receded into the past. They were part of the 
childhood which man was now outgrowing. In his childhood and 
early youth, man had to be guided by authority, spiritually and 
politically he had to obey laws given to him. Now he had come 
of age, he no longer had to depend on the authority of other law- 
givers. His reason showed him the way to an understanding of the 
universe in its infinity, of which the starry sky above reminded 
him, and to a guidance of liimself together with his fellow men, 
directed by the moral law within him. This autonomy endowed 
him with a new dignity and a new responsibility. 

The elevation of man did not imply any dethronement of God. 
The relation between God and man lost much of the terror wliich 
the inscrutable omnipotence of the Creator presented to the crea- 
ture trembling in His presence; it gained instead a new intimacy 
and confidence. The umverse had been a mystery, nature the 
abode of unknown evil forces to the power of which man found 
himself exposed, unprotected except for the grace of God; nature 
was sinful and every slight aberration from the path of obedience 
to the law of God threatened to bring terrible punishment, an 
eternity of hell-fire. Now the unknown darkness of the universe 
seemed to unfold itself into clarity and order; the great scientists 
of the seventeenth century had started to decipher the laws by 
which the universe and all its movements were governed immutably 
and eternally. Everything in nature became lawful, understand- 
able, susceptible to the progressive effort of human reason to ex- 
plore and to master. God and nature lost their terror; as the light 
spread, their goodness became more and more manifest to man, 
who gained a new confidence and a new security. This light which 
dispelled darkness and fear had been given to man by God; it was 
God's greatest gift to mankind and the supreme proof of His 
all-kindness. 

Nor did the discovery of the laws governing nature diminish 
God’s almightiness. Was it not the greatest proof of His greatness 
that He had created the world in this wonderful harmony of law? 
The world was governed by law, but it was God’s law. The true 
essence of God was revealed in the fact that He was not a despot 
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who acted according to whims, and before whom abject subjects 
trembled. He was a constitutional monarch who had established the 
most wonderful and perfect constitution, the laws of nature by 
which He Himself was bound and which man was to learn and to 
know. If God Himself was a constitutional monarch, if the laws 
governing the universe were rational, how could it be that the Icings 
of this earth wished to continue as absolute monarchs, above all law 
or guided by laws which were irrational and closed to man’s un- 
derstanding? The subjects of a constitutional Icing need not 
tremble before him in obedience, they will love and revere him. A 
new feeling of intimacy, confidence, and security began to animate 
men’s relations to the universe and to human society in the eight- 
eenth century. A new feeling of, and desire for, happiness, un- 
known in preceding centuries, widened men’s hearts and gave them 
courage for generous action. Philanthropy or the love of man, 
humanitarianism, legality, security, peace: all these were part of 
the blissful urge to make men happy here on earth.”* 

The new rationalism prepared for the modern state by its ration- 
alization of all human relations;”" it cleared away all the under- 
brush of centuries which stood in the way of the growth of a 
united nation. The humanitarian rationalism of the eighteenth 
century may not have seemed fertile soil for the growth of national 
sentiment; nevertheless, the beginnings of a national patriotism had 
their roots deep in the humus of the aspirations and fdelings of the 
age of Enlightenment. Natural law was absolute, general, and uni- 
versal, applying to all peoples. The new age and its message were 
universal in scope. The eighteenth century always insisted on its 
cosmopolitan character; the enlightened moitarchs, like Frederick 
II of Prussia, were entirely free from the slightest trace of nation- 
alism. Nationalism certainly had no hold over the masses. Their 
life remained on the whole untouched by the new currents of 
thought and life. That was true especially outside the great cities 
and the small educated classes, even in France.*" But the newly 
awakened curiosity in all things human enlivened the sense of hu- 
man diversities and brought about a study and an understanding of 
history unparalleled in previous centuries, The feeling of great 
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change was in the air, mankind seemed to be setting out on new 
paths: in situations like these interest in history and in the philoso- 
phy of history always grows.*‘ 

Voltaire was one of the greatest historians of all ages.®* He 
widened consciously the frame of history to become world history, 
he wrote without hiding his moral judgments — for he was not an 
aloof, iFory-tower observer — but he rendered these judgments 
from the point of view of humanity and enlightened ethics, rather 
than from that of any national interest. He was devoid of any 
national prejudice, he did not write on behalf of a state, a govern- 
ment, or a prince; in his works, for the firet time, the people be- 
came the hero, with all its widespread activities, its interests, habits, 
and ways of daily life. Voltaire’s work consummated the process 
of the secularization of historiography, it served the political pur- 
pose of Enlightenment, He had only to compare Great Britain 
with its tliriving commerce and its economic liberties, its freedom 
of the press and its relative tolerance, its Parliamentary institutions 
and its habeas corpus, to France, where a royal edict in April, 1757, 
reaffirmed the death penalty for the authors and the printers of un- 
autliorized books. Other edicts between 1764 and 1785 forbade 
strictly the pubhshing of anything discussing public finances, juris- 
prudence, or religious quesdons. The number of printing presses 
was small, and all of them were closely supervised. Against this 
situadon the philosophers and reformers fought a strenuous war. 
Such a struggle against darkness and supersdtion, against despotism 
and backwardness, was not limited to any one country; it was the 
cause of humanity which was at stake. But, fighting for humanity, 
these philosophers and historians prepared the soil for a new con- 
ception of the status of the citizen and of his relation to his state. 

The new emphasis upon “fatherland” which became general 
about the middle of the eighteenth century in France still had little 
to do with nationalism. The emphasis was less upon the unity of 
the nation than upon the liberty of the citizens. Only a free citizen 
could feel a real attachment for his fatherland; this attachment 
was based not so much on emotions, as on a utilitarian consideration 
of the common good and of the citizen’s own interest. In liis 
Pens^es sur radimiistration publigue in 1752, Voltaire expressed 
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this attitude which was reflected in many sayings of the time. “Un 
republicain est toujours plus attach^ ^ sa patrie qu’un snjet ik la 
sienne, par la raison qu’on aime mieux son bien que cclui de son 
maltre.” “ And in his next Thought he continued to ask what love 
of the fatherland was. His answer was significant. The love of the 
fatherland to him was a composite of self-respect and of prejudices 
of which the commonweal makes the greatest virtue. The word 
“patrie,” he explained in the Dictmmaire Fhilosophique as com- 
munity of interests. “When those who, like myself, possess fields 
or houses gather for their common interests, then I have my voice 
in that gathering; I form a part of the whole, a part of the com- 
munity, a part of the sovereignty; voili ma patrie,” This new feel- 
ing of patriotism was based upon a new feeling of liberty which 
expressed itself in the most various directions. All kinds of liber- 
ties were discovered, all Itinds were claimed. New phrases were 
introduced into the language; individual liberty, political liberty, 
civic liberty, liberty of trade, liberty of thought, liberty of the 
press “ — ^these were only a few of the terms in which the one new 
desire of the newly awalcened self-confidence, the demand for 
freedom of action, freedom of self-development, freedom of 
growth, expressed itself. 

Liberty became the foundation of the fatherland: fatherland 
existed only where liberty was secure. But liberty itself was 
founded upon property, upon the consciousness of weight and 
strength which the members of the risbg middle class gained from 
their accrued wealth. As proprietors, they demanded the security 
of law for their properties and had a stake in the well-being of the 
country. They felt this security and this stake endangered by bad 
government; they demanded the establishment of a good and 
rational government according to the principles of the new phi- 
losophy. Their allegiance went to a government because it was 
good. It was no longer sufficient to claim the traditional justification 
of legitimacy for die sovereign; the sovereign had to malce good 
his claims by his service to the commonweal; this enlightened mon- 
arch, guided by the new philosophy and regarding himself as the 
first servant of die state, was the ideal of Voltaire and bis genera- 
tion; soon, however, this benevolent sovereignty of the prince 
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bound by his own laws seemed insufficient for the rapid develop- 
ment of the public mind in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The subjects demanded participation in the sovereignty. 
Rousseau defined subjects as those who are subject to the laws of 
the state, and citizens as those who participate in the sovereign 
authority. It was not only the disillusionment in Louis XVI, who 
had been greeted at hrst as an enlightened and benevolent monarch 
— ^it was the development of the conception of liberty which led 
soon to the new conception of popular sovereignty, of the equal 
participation of all the people in the conduct of the nation’s affairs. 
This new idea, expressed in various ways by many writers of the 
time, was definitely crystallized by Rousseau. 

6 

The doctrines of natural rights and of popular sovereignty have 
a long history. As far back as 1483, Philippe Pot addressed the 
Estates General in France, stressing the fact that the people had 
twice the right to govern its own affairs, first because it is the master 
of its affairs, and then because it suffers most from bad government. 
He saw the Estates General as the depository of the will of the 
whole people.”® At the beginning of the seventeenth century, under 
Dutch and Puritan influences, Althusius clearly exposed the theory 
of popular sovereignty. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the growing acceptance of natural law produced a revalua- 
tion of the position of the individual in terms of natural rights, and 
of the structure of community in terms of the social contract and 
of popular sovereignty. French thought in the second half of the 
eighteenth century integrated these various currents into a new 
gospel, which never entirely harmonized the individual aspect of 
protection from the state and the collective aspect of a sovereignty 
based upon the equality of all. The liberties of the individual and 
the constitution of the people as a community of equals were not 
claimed on the basis of historical precedent; in fact, no liistorical 
precedent existed for them. They were an ethical postulate based 
upon the new conception of man. 

Montesquieu started his De ^esprit des hh with the sentence, 
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“Les lois, dans leur signiflcation la plus ^tendue, sont les rapports 
necessaires qui d^rivent de la nature des choses.” But he knew that 
the concept which he introduced, that of virtue as the foundation 
of republics — virtue meaning love of the fatherland, or love of 
equality — was a new concept and in a certain sense even a new 
word: “J’ai eu des idees nouvelles: il a bien fallu trouver de 
nouveaux mots, ou donner aux anciens de nouvelles acceptiotis.” 
Turgot wrote to the King in 1775, in his “Memoires sur les 
municipalit^s,” that the rights of man united in society were not 
founded on their history but on their nature.” The rights of man 
were based on truth and reason. “Plus mes compatriotes chercheront 
la vdrit^, plus ils aimeront leur libertc. La meme force d’esprit qui 
nous conduit au vrai nous rend bons citoycns. Qu’est-ce en cffet 
que d’etre libres? c’est raisonner juste, c’est connaltrc les droits de 
I’homme; et quand on les connait bien, on les d6fend de meme.” ” 
The English and American Bills of Rights exercised their influence 
upon the growth of similar conceptions in France. Voltaire put up 
English legislation as an example in pleading for the liberty of un- 
licensed printing. “La loi d’Angletcrrc, sur cette question, ne 
m6rite-t-elle pas de servir d’exemple ^ tous les 16 gislateurs qui 
voudront fair jouir riiomrae des droits de I’homme?” ®” The Eng- 
lish, American, and French conceptions of the rights of man grew 
up from the same root; but it ^vas in eighteenth century France 
that this common attitude found its most powerful expression, 
which from that point not only influenced events on the European 
continent but even reinforced and reinterpreted the development 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries.^® 

As liberty and property became the cornerstones of the new 
patriotism, so they became the foundations of the new economic 
theories which appeared with the physiocrats in France and with 
Adam Smith in England. The authoritarian doctrines of mercantil- 
ism were abandoned, not only on account of their authoritarian 
character which was repugnant to the new spirit of liberty and 
individualism, but also because mercantilism had proved inefficient 
in stimulating production sufliciently. The physiocrats put into the 
center of their theories the individual and individual property, and 
they demanded the abolition of all traditional restraints, prohibi- 
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tions, and regulations which hindered the free development of in- 
dividual property and the optimum utilization of its productive 
capacity. Rational enlightened self-interest seemed to them to lead 
to the common good and the freedom of development, based upon 
free competition, to allow the natural harmony to work itself out; 
even the frontiers of the state should not prove a hindrance to the 
exchange of goods or persons. The physiocrats centered their at- 
tention upon agriculture as the real source of productive wealth, 
but they rationalized agriculture in the direction of modern capital- 
ism. 

The physiocrats wished to regenerate the world morally as well 
as economically and for that purpose insisted on universal educa- 
tion. Instruction had always been regarded as a private privilege, 
not as a public service by the state for the good of its citizens and 
ultimately for the good of the state itself. The physiocrats under- 
stood very well that a new economic order could be created only 
simultaneously with a new political and moral order, that the neces- 
sary enlightenment could spread only through education, which 
would teach all men to be just and benevolent. Some propagated 
education for utilitarian reasons, like Quesnay, who asked whether 
the children of farmers should not be able to read the books which 
would enlarge their knowledge of agriculture. Turgot, who was 
under the influence of the physiocrats, put the whole problem on a 
broader basis when he proposed to die king the formation of a 
"conseil de I’instruction nationale,” which he thought would im- 
mortalize Louis XVTs reign more than any other creation. This 
council would guarantee the uniformity of patriotic views in all 
schools and would assure die moral and social instruction ‘*par des 
livres faits expr^, au concours, avec beaucoup de soin, et un maltre 
d’6cole dans chaque paroisse, qui les enseigne aux enfants avec I’art 
d’dcrire, de lire, de compter, de toiser, et les principes de la 
m6canique.” ” 

Although the physiocrat were cosmopolitans and frankly hostile 
to the parocliial etatism of the mercantilists, nevertheless their 
doctrine helped in preparing the rise of liberal nationalism. They 
turned from the court and the city to the country and to the 
people; they belonged to that generation which believed in the 
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great, beneficial, and healing power of nature, the vis medicatrix 
natierae; they drew the attention of the educated classes to the 
simple folk, to the farmers, to the need of their well-being and in- 
struction as a foundation for the welfare of the whole community. 
They saw in the earth the source of all wealth, and although they 
regarded commerce and industry as useful for the enrichment and 
embellishment of life, they had a strange illusion, that the soil and 
its products were the work of God, whereas the civilized arts and 
techniques were the product of man, who was unable to create any- 
thing and could only utilize the creative forces put by God into the 
earth, the alma parens, the symbol of the inexhaustible fecundity 
of nature. This sentiment was expressed by Rousseau in the open- 
ing sentence of inrile, “Tout est bien, sortant des mains dc TAuteur 
des choses, tout ddgdn^re entre les mains de Thomme,” and by 
William Cowper in his famous verses: 

God made the country, and man made the town: 

What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves.” 

The physiocrats were still unaware that although nature pro- 
duces much, it produces many useless and even harmful things, as 
Condillac remarked, and that it is only the work of man which 
turns the exuberant flow of nature into something useful and 
really productive. They did not recognize yet the laborer’s toil as 
the real source of wealth, but put their emphasis upon the property 
of the soil. Rural property became to them one of the foundations 
of society, and had its necessary corollary in liberty. “Le maintien 
de la propri£t6 et de la liberte fait r&gner I’ordre le plus parf ait sans 
le secours d’aucune autre loi,” said Mercier de la l^viere.” Under 
the influence of the physiocrats, Turgot introduced in 1776 free- 
dom of work for all; in 1763 the freedom of commerce of grain 
was established in the interior, though only for a short time, and 
three years later in foreign trade. The laissez fme of the physiocrats 
was not a doctrine of fatalism or of inactivity; it was, on the con- 
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trary, a doctrine of the highest activity for all individuals to whom 
fair play and freedom of action was assured. They were no longer 
to be .hemmed in by the arnhcial barriers of tradition and arbitrary 
laws; with the growth of insight into the laws of natural order the 
beneficent harmony of all natural creation would work out to the 
benefit of all individuals and of the world at large. 

Politically, the physiocrats were between two generations: that 
of Voltaire with its emphasis upon the civilized society and its dis- 
trust of the populace, and that of the revolutionaries of the eighties. 
They recognized the people and its need for education, and though 
they were not revolutionaries they stressed citizenship and citizens’ 
rights. One of the most important periodical publications of their 
school was Spheuierides du citoyen, ou bibliotb^que raisonvee des 
sciences morales et polhiques, founded by Nicolas Baudeau in 1765 
under the title BphesnSrides du citoyen, ou chroniques de Pesprit 
national; and the A'larquis de Mirabeau (who collaborated with 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours in the Bphemerides and in the 
Journal de P agriculture) published in 1774 his V Instruction popu- 
laire, ou la science, les droits et les devoirs de Phonnne. In spite of 
this emphasis upon the rights and duties of citizens, the physiocrats 
followed the older generation in the wish for an enlightened des- 
potism, but a despotism which would not make laws but recognize 
the laws of nature and conform to them. According to their faith 
in a lex aetema, neither the prince nor the people could establish 
law; the sovereign was nature itself, reason wliich has established 
immutable laws, not to be changed or infringed upon by the will 
of the prince or by the will of the people. For that reason all, 
both prince and people, should be taught and enlightened so that 
they might fully understand and recognize the rational laws of 
nature.” 

Twenty years after the beginning of the physiocratic movement, 
Adam Smith published his Wealth of Nations, in which he widened 
and deepened the physiocratic position into a clear understanding 
that political economy could not be founded upon the interest of 
one or another class, of one or another occupation or source of 
production, but only upon the commonweal of the whole nation 
in its entirety and upon the cooperation of all based on the division 
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of labor. Society was thus regarded as a great workshop where 
the most different kinds of labor contributed to the creation of 
national wealth. It should be borne in mind that at that time the in- 
dustrial revolution had hardly begun. In England trade and com- 
merce still played the decisive role, rather than modern industrial 
production, The great inventions which opened up the possibility 
of mechanized large-scale production were only just being made. 

There was even less modern industry in France then, though in 
one respect she was much in advance of England: the system of 
communications and postal service. Colbert had been the first to 
establish the principle that the building and maintenance of roads 
was a concern of the state. Even in France, however, the period of 
improved road building opened only in 1715, when the Direction 
Gcnerale des Fonts et Chaussces was established. Its work was 
practically finished about 1 775, providing France with a network 
of roads which was unrivaled anywhere in the world. In the same 
year an ordinance introduced for the first time definite time tables 
and prices for the transportation of travelers, and by 1783 twenty- 
five definite routes were used. Even in France, however, transporta- 
tion was unimaginably slow compared with modern standards, 
and the excellent routes were often deserted, as the number of 
travelers was exceedingly small. A journey from Paris to Stras- 
bourg took ten days, from Paris to Bordeaux fourteen days; and 
the coaches left in each direction only once a week. Even from 
Paris to Orleans, with coaches leaving daily, two days w'cre needed. 

French road building and transportation was far ahead of the 
system prevailing in England throughout the eighteenth century. 
Arthur Young on his travels through England in 1770 noted that 
the roads were as bad as ever, and in 1781 highway robberies of the 
mail coaches were regarded as a most usual event. At that time, 
“the postal system was characterized by extreme irregularity in the 
departure of mails and delivery of letters by an average speed of 
about three and one-half miles in an hour, and by a rapidly increas- 
ing diversion of correspondence into illicit channels.” ” A slow im- 
provement set in in 1784, but it Avas only Thomas Telford who 
introduced into British road building the pitched foundation which 
had long been in use in France. In such a relatively backward stage 
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of production and communication, the demand of the physiocrats 
and of Adam Smith ** for economic liberty and for international 
commerce had a revolutionary implication. Their thesis seemed to 
be borne out when the emancipation of the thirteen American 
colonies from England and the consequences thereof showed clearly 
the mistakes of the mercantilist theory. Trade between Great 
Britain and the United States became more flourishing after inde- 
pendence was won. The end of the eighteenth century witnessed 
tlie triumph of the physiocrats and of Adam Smith in economic 
politics. The French Revolution realized the reforms proposed by 
the physiocrats, and in Great Britain William Pitt was a disciple of 
Adam Smith, At the same time, the industrial revolution had set in, 
opening new horizons which Adam Smith’s most gifted interpreter, 
the French economist Jean-Baptiste Say, recognized when he 
emphasized the growing role of the entrepreneur in the economic 
processes of the fully developed capitalistic age. 

By their insistence on individual property and enterprise, on 
calculability and profit, on hard work and self-made success, the 
disciples of Adam Smith became indirectly helpful to the rise of 
democracy, breaking down traditions and castes and preparing an 
order in which the individual and his activities counted more than 
the station in which he was born.” Thus in the eighteenth century 
the free personality emerged in all fields of human activity — 
political, cultural, and economic. But this new order posited the 
grave problem of how to conciliate the liberty of the individual 
with the exigencies of social integration, how to subject man to a 
law which could no longer claim the authority of an absolute 
lawgiver outside and above men. In this situation nationalism was to 
become the tie binding the autonomous individual into the partner- 
ship of a community; Rousseau was the first to recognize the prob- 
lem clearly and to grapple with its solution. He has been claimed 
as the father of modern nationalism, he has been praised and con- 
demned as the herald of the inalienable birthrights of free in- 
dividuals; in reality he was seeking, amid much confusion and con- 
tradiction, a new community starting from, and based upon, the 
free individual. The background against which this search was 
undertaken was eighteenth century rational cosmopolitanism with 
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a new emphasis upon the ways of life of the common people and 
its creative spontaneity. 


7 

In discussing the guiding ideas of the eighteenth century, as ex- 
pressed in the new use of words in the French language, Ferdinand 
Brunot mentioned “humanit^” as the leading new dogma.” The 
word had been used before in the meaning of “charity”; it now be- 
came employed in the sense of “mankind.” But the old meaning 
remained as a living force, even when the word was no longer used 
to express it. On the contrary, the emphasis put upon man’s good- 
ness and the necessity for good actions became stronger. The whole 
age was an appeal for humanitarianism; the human sentiment in man 
became the foundation of his whole being. “The faith in something 
human and indestructible in ourselves, die inner assurance of it, 
are fundamental ideas inherent in the thought of the eighteenth 
century. They allow this thought to spread over all domains, to 
reach out for all possibilities. The human nature which never 
changes is a stable base,” from which man can enjoy the sovereignty 
of his spirit, conscious of himself and of the affinity which binds 
him to everytliing human. It was this sentiment which dominated 
the EncyclopSdie and the will of the generation to see men realize 
all that heightens human nature.” 

Truth and justice, based upon human sendment and reason, were 
absolute values for the eighteenth century, shared by all men. In 
the eighty-fourth of his Lettres Persmes, Montesquieu declared 
that even if God did not exist men still ought to love justice. 
Though they were free from the yoke of religion, they should not 
be free from the yoke of equity. With a terrifying lucidity he 
added: “That makes me think that justice is eternal and does not 
depend upon human conventions; if it depended on them, that 
would be a terrible truth which one must liide from oneself.” This 
doubt about the validity of moral law touched Montesquieu’s 
curious mind for a brief instant only — ^in the growing abandon- 
ment of transcendental truth, human nature was regarded as the 
unalterable rock from which the reconstruction of society and 
efforts at an encyclopedic integration of all fast-growing knowl- 
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edge could be securely achieved. Voltaire accepted from “the 
great Newton” the idea that "natura est semper sibi consona.” The 
law of gravitation which acts on one star acts on all stars, on all 
matter: in the same way the fundamental law of ethics acts equally 
on all the known nations. There are a thousand differences in the 
interpretation of this law in a thousand circumstances; but its es- 
sense remains always the same, and this essence is the idea of the 
just and of the unjust. “Men commit a stupendous number of un- 
just acts in the fury of their passions, as they lose their reason in 
drunkenness; but when the drunkenness has passed, reason returns, 
and that is in my opinion the only cause which makes human so- 
ciety endure, a cause subordinated to the need which we have one 
for the other.” 

This feeling of mankind’s unity characterized all representative 
writings of die eighteenth century. “If I knew something useful to 
my nation but ruinous to another, I would not propose it to my 
prince, because I am a human being before I am a Frenchman, be- 
cause I am by necessity a human being, whereas I am a Frenchman 
only by chance,” said Montesquieu; and he followed it up with a 
similar statement: “If I knew something useful to my fatherland 
which were prejudicial to Europe, or something which were useful 
to Europe and prejudicial to mankind, I would consider it a 
crime.” The horizon of the century went far beyond Europe and 
Christianity; its spokesmen viewed all races and all continents with 
the same human interest and concern. Diderot took sharp issue 
with all parochialism. “11 y a des tetes Strokes, des ames mal n6es 
indiffdrentes sur le sort du genre humain, et tellement concentr6es 
dans leur petite socidtd — ^leur nation — qu’ils ne voient rien au delii 
de son interet. Ces hommes veulent qu’on Ics appelle bons citoyens, 
et j’y consens, pourvu qu’ils me permettent de les appeler m^chants 
hommes.” “ Instead of striving to spread the Enlightenment abroad 
throughout mankind, these men, according to Diderot, wished to 
plunge the rest of the world into barbarism and darkness so as to 
be able to dominate it more securely. 

Out of humanitarian reasons like those which animated Diderot, 
Turgot in his letter to Dr. Price on the American Constitution 
(1778) protested against the domination of one people by another 
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and maintained that a man oppressed by an unjust law could not be 
regarded as free: liberty did not consist in simple submission to a 
government by law or majority rule.*® For to the eighteenth cen- 
tury mind there was a law higher than any national law. Man’s 
dignity and liberty could not consist merely in being subject to 
laws instead of to the will of other men. Laws could become the 
worst tyranny, even laws sanctioned by the majority of a nation, if 
they did not conform to what Kant called the categorical impera- 
tive, the rule of reason which is one for all mankind. Laws, in order 
to be just, must take into account the inalienable rights which every 
individual can claim, and which “the nation cannot take away from 
him except by violence and by an illegitimate use of the general 
force.” 

But the same Turgot who insisted upon the rights of the in- 
dividual and the unlimited validity of natural law was in no way 
blind to the existence of a multinarional world. In a letter in 1766 
he remonstrated with du Pont de Nemours for having confounded 
the idea of the nation with chat of the state, and went on to define 
“nation” as a community of language; “ therein he went beyond 
Montesquieu, who in his Esprit des Lois based the differences of 
nations — or perhaps better of states — ^primarily upon the influence 
of the climate. He was not concerned with nations in the modern 
sense of the word, but with governments; and therefore his in- 
fluence, negligible on the development of nationalism, was very 
great on the evolution of constitutional law and political thought. 
It is mostly his proclamation of virtue as the necessary foundation 
of free republics which influenced incipient nationalistic thought in 
the later eighteenth century." 

Although Turgot and a few other thinlcers recognized language 
as the essential element of nationhood, no stress was laid on French 
as a national language. While French spread throughout the world 
as a universal language, it had the greatest difficulty in gaining ad- 
mission as a language of instruction in French schools, even in the 
lower grades. Thomasius had started his course in Gennan at the 
University of Halle in 1690, and German became the generally ac- 
cepted language of instruction in the German universities of the 
eighteenth century. But such a linguisdc nationalism remained 
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unknown in France. It is true that Latin ceased to be the generally 
written language in eighteenth century France, and declined even 
more as a spoken language, but it persisted as the language of in- 
struction in the schools, and at the beginning of the century un- 
certainty about the future of the vernacular reigned in France, as it 
did in England. In 1685, Malebranche thanked Lenfant for having 
translated his Recherche de la vSrite into Latin, for thus he had sup- 
posedly rendered immortal what might otherwise not have lasted 
more than one century, because of the inconstancy of the living 
language. And as late as September, 1727, the Met cure de France 
printed the following verse; 

Toutc Languc aujourd’hui devient Enigniatiqne; 

On n’entend plus Ic Grec, assez pen le Latin: 

Je Grains pour le Fran9ois un semblable destin. 

In his Discours prelhnmme de PEncyclopidie, D’Alembert called 
French a “langue vnlgaire,” and regretted the fact that in his time 
the philosophers who desired to be read by the nation had to write 
in the vernacular; and he foresaw with regret that, before the end 
of the eighteenth century, a philosopher who wished to understand 
thoroughly the works of the preceding generation would be obliged 
to acquire a knowledge of seven or eight different languages, and 
after having spent his best time in learning them, might die before 
he had a chance even to begin the study of the works in which he 
was interested."* 

It was not until 1726 that the first authoritative voice was raised 
for the use of French in the field of education. In that year Charles 
Rollin, a Jansenist and a scholar of antiquity who had established his 
reputation by his revival of Greek studies at the University of 
Paris, came out in liis TrmtS des itudes with the unprecedented de- 
mand that the vulgar tongue be used in higher instruction, not to 
replace Latin but only in addition to it. He also recommended that 
students should read French books. One of his few adherents, Abbe 
Nicolas G^doyn, himself a classical scholar, aslced: “Why not 
teach the students their own language, that language in which they 
have to show and develop ffieir spirit and their talents if they have 
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any, that language which has surpassed all others, which is spoken 
at all the courts, which has almost become the universal language in 
Europe, and which has produced so many good works, loved as 
much by foreigners as by the Frenchmen themselves.” ” 

Even the few educators who accepted the demands for teaching 
French, however, did not regard it as a desirable end in itself; they 
saw in it an introduction and an aid to the better teaching of Latin. 
In the College de France it was explicitly forbidden to comment in 
French on Latin or Greek texts. The first chair of French Litera- 
ture was created in 1773, and this was mainly for the use of foreign- 
ers who came to Paris to study French literature. But even at the 
time of the Revolution no chair of French Language existed, and 
until 1791 all the bulletins of the College dc France were printed in 
Latin. Nevertheless the second half of the eighteenth century wit- 
nessed a growing demand for the introduction of French as the 
language of instruction in French schools, after the closing of the 
Jesuit colleges and the publication of &mile in 1762. It would be 
wrong, however, to suspect behind these moves any “nationalistic” 
motive; the demand for the use of French originated in utilitarian 
considerations. To the new rising middle classes, with their interest 
in science and in social reforms, it seemed useless to spend so much 
time learning Greek and Latin instead of practical subject matter; 
the graduating students seemed well prepared for the ministry or 
for service in some nonexistent colonies where Latin was the lan- 
guage of daily intercourse, but certainly not for taking their place 
in the life and struggles of contemporary France. 

Without much official encouragement and without any national- 
istic movement or agitation behind it, the French language became 
generally dominant throughout France during the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the spread of civilization, the diffusion of newspapers, the 
establishment of libraries and cabinets de lecture, the growing 
economic contacts between various parts of the country, and the 
improvements in means of communication. Throughout the prov- 
inces of France, many local academies were founded, generally 
devoted to the sciences, which had become most popular among the 
educated middle classes. Some of these academies paid attention 
also to the French language. Thus the statutes of the Soci 4 t 6 lit- 
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tdraire d’ Arras, founded in 1737, mentioned as one of its aims “to 
work to know better the principles, the genius, the taste and the 
delicacies of the French language,” — ^not for nationalistic reasons, 
but “pour le bien de la republique des lettres.” ** But down to the 
French Revolution, the local dialects and languages persisted 
throughout France, and even the best educated citizens in many 
parts of the country used non-French languages among them- 
selves. So slight was French national consciousness in the second 
half of the century that, under Turgot’s definition of language as 
the tie constituting a nation, the French kingdom would have con- 
tained several nations. Even at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, Condorcct had to combat the opinions of those “qui continu- 
ent toujours de croire qu’il existe entre les Bretons et les Poitevins 
une telle difference de moeurs et de climats qu’ils doivent ^tre 
gouvernes par des lois differentes.” And Brunot has made it quite 
clear that in the twenty years preceding the French Revolution the 
schools in France did not regard it as their task to spread the 
knowledge of French as a national language or to contribute to the 
awakening or development of a national spirit. Neither the State 
nor the Church had accepted such a task; the population itself had 
not yet awakened to an understanding of the role of language in 
national life."* The French language was not regarded as an instru- 
ment of expressmg national emotions, but as the voice of universal 
reason. 


8 

In 1684, Pierre Bayle launched from Amst&idam' Nomelles de la 
republique des lettres, which became a universal link for the intel- 
lectual life of all Europe, although Bayle confined liimself to dis- 
cussion of books written in Latin and French. Jean Leclerc, who 
founded two years hxer Biblioth^que unherselle et bistorique, gave 
his attention to books published in all languages. Soon the founda- 
tions of a new conception of world literature were laid. In 1717 
Michel de la Roche established in Amsterdam Bibliotheque aitglaise, 
ou histovre littiraire de la Qrande Bretagne, in which he intended 
to acquaint those who did not read English with the literary pro- 
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duction of Great Britain — a country “where the sciences and arts 
flourish as in no other part of the world; they are cultivated there 
in the bosom of liberty.” In 1720, Jacques Lenfant and other 
Frenchmen started in Berlin Bibliotbique germanique, ou bistoire 
litterahre de V Allewag^ie^ de la Suisse, et des Pays du Nord, which 
continued for twenty years. A similar enterprise, Bibliotbeqiie 
italique, ou bistoire litteraire de P Italic, was started in 1728 by 
several French editors in Geneva. The most important of these 
organs of modern literary cosmopolitanism was the Journal £tran- 
ger, founded in 1754 by the Abbe Prevost, Grimm, and others. 
The editors wished to collect the new writings, discoveries, and 
creations of artists and scholars of all countries, and thus to unite, 
as it were, in one single confederation all the pardciilar republics 
into which the republic of letters had become divided. The techni- 
cal difficulties of such an enterprise were too great for that time, so 
that the periodical lasted only eight years; but it was continued for 
some years more as the Gazette littSraire de PEurope, under two of 
its original editors, Francois Arnaud and Jean Baptiste Antoine 
Suard. 

Even more interesting and promising was the first modern digest, 
UEsprit des joummx frmgais et Strangers ( 1772 ), which was to be 
published monthly in volumes of 400 to 450 pages, a real ency- 
clopedia of all important articles and books written in Europe.”' 
All these efforts in the republic of letters were based upon the com- 
mon faith in the Enlightenment and the common use of French. 
The leading thinkers and statesmen of the whole continent were in 
close touch through a constant exchange of letters for which na- 
tional frontiers did not exist, even in the midst of political and 
dynastic wars involving their countries. Many of the leading think- 
ers of the age, among them Descartes, Leibniz, Maupertuis, and 
Condorcet, proposed the creation of a universal language. Pahin dc 
Champlain de la Blancherie suggested in his Nouvelles de la rS~ 
publique des lettres et des arts, which he founded in 1779 , the estab- 
lishment of an institute of international intellectual cooperation. 
But arts and letters were not an end in themselves any more than 
science or legislation. They all had one aim, to humanize man and 
man’s life. Frederidt II of Prussia summed up the intentions of the 
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writers of the early Enlightenment when, in speaking of Voltaire’s 
Hettriade, he defined the value of art and letters as a contribution 
humaniser les hommes en les rendant plus doux, plus justes, et 
moins port 4 s aux violences. Elies ont pour le inoins autant de part 
que les lois au bien de la socidtd et au bonheur du peuple. Cette 1 
fa^on de penser aimable et douce se communique insensiblement 
de ceux qui cultivent les arts et les sciences, au public et au vulgaire, 

. . . elles passent de la cour a la ville, de la ville ^ la province.” 

The early Enlightenment, which lasted approximately from 1680 
to 1750, was animated by a spirit of optimistic benevolence. This 
rococo civilization was still limited to very small circles of an 
aristocratic society and a few free spirits in close contact with them. 

The prevailing mood was on the one hand the skepticism of Bayle’s 
Dictiotinaire htstorique et critique of 1697, the grace of wit and 
irony, the insistence upon bon godt and bon ton — and on the other 
hand the new' this-worldly hilarity, the desire for a good life, the 
wish to learn, to know oneself and the world around, to grow, and 
to become universal. Reason was recognized as the fundamental * 
essence of man, but at the same time as a discipline which in no way 
should suppress the other sides of man’s nature, but moderate and 
ennoble them and help to realize the universality of man. “Notre 
raison doit nous servir si mod 4 rer tout ce qu’il y a d’excessif en nous, 
mais non pas il ddtruire I’homme dans I’homme.” “ With all its 1 

questioning of the cause of everything and its fight against irra- ) 

tional traditions and superstitions, the literary movement of these j 

years was not revolutionary; it wished to enlighten the monarch, ! 

not to proclaim the rights of the people. | 

The great change came after the middle of the century. Then 
the rising new middle classes began to set the tone in the com&die 
larmoyante and in the drome bourgeois, the tragedy in prose; a new , 
aggressive tone, sometimes even sharp and bitter, made itself heard 
in philosophical and political discussions; skepticism gave way to j 

an assertive faith in criticism of existing institutions; a demand for 1 

simplicity of life arose, the model for which was found in a new j 

interpretation, of classical antiquity. Greek and Roman art and the | 

classical ideals of life gained a new importance; again Europe, feel- ; 

ing the need of renovation, drank from the ever welling Fountain | 
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of Youth. Johann Joachim Winckelmann found in Greek art and 
life that “noble simplicity and quiet greatness” which seemed so 
different from the aesthetic ideas of the baroque ^nd the rococo. In 
1755, before he left Dresden for Rome, he published his Gedanken 
uber die Nachabnmng der griechischen Werke in Malerei und 
Bildhauerkunst^ in which he not only proclaimed Greek aesthetic 
canons as the absolute standard of taste and art, but also revived the 
Greeks’ feeling for beauty and form, their veneration of the naked 
body and physical exercise, their reverence for nature and the 
natural.®* His enthusiasm for the Greek world was fundamentally 
opposed to any nationalism or national feeling; for the eighteenth- 
century classicism from Winckelmann to Goethe the standards of 
the beautiful and the good had been set once and forever in ancient 
Greece. “The only way for us to become great, yea, if it is possible, 
to become inimitable, is the imitation of the ancients.” ®® Universal, 
not parochial, sets of values were the immutable principles guiding 
the thought and feeling of late eighteenth century classicism. But 
so complex, intricate, and even contradictory was the intellectual 
climate of the period — as throughout most of modern history — 
that this turn to antiquity which in men like Goethe formed the 
foundation of a universal and conservative wisdom, became with 
others an appeal to revolutionary emotions and created the condi- 
tions for the rise of national feeling, through the emphasis upon 
nature and sentiment and upon the simplicity of the common 
people. 

It was not only through the theories and efforts of the physio- 
crats that rural life began to assume in the thought and language of 
the period an importance similar to that which the bel esprit had 
held half a century before. The tastes and habits of life changed; 
society was no longer attracted by the Court in Versailles. It moved 
to the countryside, where it built houses and spent at least the sum- 
mer. A new love of nature found its expression in the novels and 
poems of that time; from the Abb6 Provost’s Manon Lescaut (1731) 
to the publication of La Nauvelle Heldise in 1760, the new sensi- 
bility began more and more to replace the discipline inherited from 
the classicism of the seventeenth century. The young generation 
developed a cult of sentiment, of enthusiastic love and friendship, 
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Studied and analyzed its own emotional life and proclaimed the 
heart as the seat of life.” The new individualism became strength- 
ened by this wave of sensibility, and in turn this new wave ac- 
centuated the growing emphasis upon individualism. 

These changes in taste were not confined to France; in varying 
degrees they were to be found all over Europe. They formed the 
humus out of which the romantic movements were born, with their 
emphasis upon the spontaneous creative spirit of the genius and 
their self-torturing delight in the mal du sihle. Germany partici- 
pated in the new cluuate with the violent outburst of a young gen- 
eration in the Storm and Stress, and Goethe’s Werther touched the 
hearts of all young Europe after 1 776. England had contributed 
Young’s Night Thoughts'^ and that “rediscovery” of a primitive 
and heroic past found in James Macpherson’s Frag^nents of Ancient 
Poetry Collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and in the Works 
of Ossian, published about the same time as Rousseau’s great works. 

The French of that period, however, did not abandon themselves I 
to the titanic but entirely purposeless revolutionary chaos of the i 
Storm and Stress, nor to the deep melancholy of Young, nor to 
that nostalgic surge and unmeasured adoration of the past to which [ 
some of the English and many of the Germans succumbed. Their 
curiosity centered rather on primitive people, exotic countries, the j 
“noble savage” or the New World where good men, uncorrupted | 

by the civilization of courts and churclies, seemed able to build an , 

entirely new order on purely rational bases, unadulterated by the ! 
vices and superstitions of the past."” The most highly civilized and i 
complex society of the time looked towards the primitive because it I 

felt itself torn loose from its moorings, drifting with a strong wind ’ 
towards a new destiny. Though sentiments, as lurniire mterieure, 
became the inner voice of evidence and conscience, this new force , 
was not hostile to reason; on the contrary, it supported right 
reason, unspoiled by the falsehoods of civilization and the arti- 
ficialities of tradirional superstitions. Reason remained the fountain- 
head and foundation of all the inner life of man; it alone, as the 1 

source and guarantee of truth and justice, allowed the recognition } 

of that new general will of Rousseau, which became binding as the j 
very expression of that rea^n wliich, from Descartes to Rousseau, ’ 
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was acknowledged as “la chose du monde la mleux partag4e, 
naturellement 6gale en tousles hommes.” 

The sacred monarch, who had seemed to Bossuet so firmly 
anchored in the eternal divine order less than a century before, had 
lost his symbolic value as the center and justification of society. 
The sacred liberty of the free personality had risen as the bright 
morning star on the horizon of the new era. But while it promised 
and made possible a new realization of man and of the human, it 
lacked the integrating force of creating a new symbol as the center 
and justification of society. With the authoritarianism of the old 
order breaking down, the task emerged to create a new order in 
freedom, based upon the autonomy of the individual. Rousseau 
was the first to understand the problem fully and to attempt its 
solution. Under his hands evolved, almost reluctantly, the new 
center and justification of society, the sacred collective personality 
of the nation. He was conscious of the greatness of the task. “Celui 
qui ose entreprendre d’instituer un peuple doit se sentir en 6tat de 
changer pour ainsi dire la nature humaine, de transformer chaque 
individu, qui par lui-meme est un tout parfait et solitaire, en partie 
d’un plus grand tout dont cet individu regoive en quelque sorte sa 
vie et son etre.” The sovereignty of the prince who had been one 
was to be replaced by the sovereignty of the people, who had to 
become one in a higher sense of the word. Nationalism was to pro- 
vide the integrating force of the new era which dawned over 
France, and through France over western maiikmd. 

9 

Rousseau's importance for and influence on the development of 
modern political thought could hardly be exaggerated; in certain 
respects he occupied in the second half of the eighteenth century 
a position similar to that of Nietzsche in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Both were critics of the civilization of their 
time and, from that starting point, were concerned with the prob- 
lem of civilization in general, wliich to tlieir optimistic' contempo- 
raries seemed to rest on secure foundations and to progress steadily; 
both in all the versatility of their interests and writings were funda- 
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mentally moral philosophers, and both were rather of an artistic 
and prophetic nature than of a scholarly type. Their highly sensi- 
tive minds reflected coming changes in the intellectual climate of 
Europe; as they were groping to put into words and formulas 
future and sometimes almost imperceptible attitudes, their writings 
remained by necessity contradictory, and open to diverse and con- 
flicting interpretations. In spite of many elements in their thoughts 
and works to the contrary, Rousseau helped to lay the foundations 
for the democratic nationalism of the nineteenth century, and 
Nietzsche those for the fascist nationalism of the twentieth. 

For all his contradictions, Rousseau remained fundamentally 
faitliful to the attitude which he had acquired as a citizen of 
Geneva, and to which he gave expression in one of his earliest 
works, his “Epltre i M. Parisot” (1741). Although the lines are 
devoid of any true poetry — ^very different in that from Nietzsche 
— ^they are worth quoting because in them are found all the ele- 
ments which characterized even his latest political writings. 

Mais on m*apprit qu’ayant anssi par ma naissance 
Lc droit de partager la supreme puissance, 

Tout petit que j’^tois, foible, obscur citoyen, 

Je faisois cependant membre du souverain; 

Qu’il falloit soutenir un si noble avantage 
P&r le cceur d’un hdros, par les vertus d’un sage; 

Qu’enfin la libert 4 , ce cher present des cieux, 

N’est qu’un fl^au fatal pour les coeurs vicieux. 

Avec le lait, chez nous, on suce ces maximes, 

Moins pour s’enorgueillir de nos droits legitimes 
Que pour savoir un jour se donner si la fois 
Les meilleurs magistrats et les plus sages lois. 

Vois-tu, roe disoit-on, ces nations puissantes 
Fournir rapidement leurs carri^es brillantes? 

Tout ce vain appareil qui remplit I’univers 
N*est qu*un frivole ^clat qui leur cache leurs fers. 

Far leur propre valeur ils forgent leurs entraves; 

Us font les conqu^rauts, et sont de vils esclaves; 
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Nous vivons sans regret dans I’humble obscurite; 

Alais du moins dans nos murs on est en libertd. 

Nous n’y connoissons point la superbe arrogance, 

Nuls titres fastueux, nolle injuste puissance. 

De sages magistrats, etablis par nos voix, 

Jugent nos difFdrends, font observer nos lois. 

L’art n’est point le soutien de notre republique: 

Etre juste est chez nous I’unique politique.'** 

Rousseau, like Dante and Petrarcit, was one of the great exiles of 
history. Exiled from his native town, he built his thought on a 
nostalgic memory of the civic and republican virtues of Calvin’s 
community, in which the influences of Old Testament theocracy 
and the literary memories of republican Rome and of Stoic phi- 
losophy were revitalized by the Reformation in a hard-worldng 
and proud middle-class society. There was some similarity of at- 
mosphere between Geneva and seventeenth century England, and 
Rousseau himself Avas not free of “Anglomania,” as it has been 
called. In a note to the seventh chapter in the second book of the 
Social Contract he insisted on the importance of Calvin, less as a 
theologian than as a political leader and legislator. Different from 
the English Puritans, Rousseau, living a century later, had substi- 
tuted natural religion for the Calvinist cult; but Calvinism had not 
lost its fundamental importance for the shaping of his mind. “Quel- 
que revolution que le temps puisse amener dans notre cuke, tant 
que I’amour de la patrie et de la liberty ne sera pas 6teint patmi 
nous, jamais la m6moire de ce grand homme [Calvin] ne cessera 
d’y Stre en b4n6diction.” His unfortunate experiences in a strange 
land increased his attachment to his small native republic, where 
power politics and thoughts of glory and conquest seemed absent, 
where independence and liberty were cherished and strict ideas of 
virtue emphasized. 

Because Rousseau came to France as an exile, he could observe his 
new country in a more detached way. Voltaire’s generation had 
lived within the frame of a secure society centered around Ver- 
sailles and enlightened monarclis who appeared to embody a ne^v 
ideal of king-philosophers. But the dismtegration of society had 
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gone further than the pliilosophers and their royal disciples sus- 
pected. The last, and personally by far the most sincere, of the en- 
lightened monarchs, the Habsburg Prince Joseph II, seemed to feel 
the need for haste in the reform of the bases of society; but his 
efforts ended in tragic failure against the somber background of 
the turmoil which swept away his unfortunate sister and the 
whole order of Versailles. 

This resolution was not the work of Rousseau. Personally he was 
rather conservative in his political and social views. In his advice to 
the people of Geneva he always urged calm and moderation and 
warned against revolutionary change. He feared the violent up- 
heavals which he foresaw. He could no longer use sharp satire and 
brilliant wit as weapons for the reform of an order which still 
seemed strongly based on indestructible foundations. Voltaire and 
Diderot were convinced not only of the intellectual and moral 
progress of mankind, but also of its influence in improving society 
and the social order. Rousseau, in what appeared to his contempo- 
raries a daring paradox, was the first to doubt the identity or at least 
the parallelism of progress in civilization and the growth of moral 
consciousness. An unhappy and tormented outsider, a vagrant 
without home or family, Rousseau quesdoned the validity of 
society and of civilization; out of his personal suffering he sensed 
the grave malady of the age and offered the healing vision of a new 
order and his enthusiastic belief in the power of the human heart to 
strive for it. 

The indestructible center of his hope, in the midst of the general 
decadence, was liis eighteenth century belief in the potentialities 
and freedom of man. He was not interested in the accidental form 
of government; he had learned from Montesquieu (and he knew 
by his own historical thinking) that all abstract discussion concern- 
ing the best form of government was useless without consideration 
of the fact that each one may be the best in certain cases and the 
worst in others.**”* He was concerned with establishing government 
on a basis compatible with the freedom of man and with his 
dignity as a rational being. Natural man and natural order were for 
him not historical facB, belonging to a dim past, but eternal norms 
which alone were able to guide the peoples wishing to replace the 
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shaky and arbitrary foundations of government by force with the 
permanent and lasting ones of a rational society of free men. Thus 
alone the paradox could be overcome that man was born free, and 
everywhere was in chains. Since force does not create right nor 
establish a legitimate power, and since society must exist and man 
can live only within it, a way must be found for him to will society 
out of his own free will, and obey laws because he has prescribed 
them for himself. 

In this new contractual society in which the people are sover- 
eign, inalienable individual rights are not abolished, but made se> 
cure in a state based not on arbitrariness and force but on the moral 
law. An arbitrary opposition of the individual to this state becomes 
a rational absurdity and an ethical crime; but those who later ac- 
cepted the form of Rousseau’s community without its eighteenth 
century spirit easily overlooked the fact that the general will of 
Rousseau’s state received its validity only from the rational liberty 
and equality of all men which it expressed, and was null and void 
otherwise, and turned into tyranny if it denied equality and 
justice to a minority on behalf of even a vast majority. The “totali- 
tarian” form of Rousseau’s community was to give it a better 
foundation than the arbitrary governments which Rousseau saw 
around him— governments in which only a few individuals, the 
king or an oligarchy, shared and participated. But the aim of his 
“totalitarian” society was not a new hierarchy or the elevation of a 
new elite, but the rational and humanitarian goal of individual hap- 
piness, peace and equal rights. The generation of the French Revo- 
lution found, not without justification, in Rousseau the wellspring 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity."” 

With a Nietzschean perspicacity Rousseau proclaimed that 
“nous approchons de I’dtat de crise et du si^cle des revoludons,” 
The strength to face the crisis and to offer a new rallying point in 
a disintegrating world came to him from the Calvinist consciousness 
of his nadve city of being the new Israel, a chosen people, a saintly 
nation,"** True, the liberty in Geneva had as little to do with de- 
mocracy in tlie modern sense as did liberty in the seventeenth 
century Puritan settlements of New England; it was narrow and 
bigoted, but sdll there were feelings of liberty unknown else- 
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where on the continent of Europe, a pride in national sovereignty, 
a voluntary military service to defend the fatherland, rendered by 
all burghers in time of need — seeds of that true patriotism and that f 

real fatherland which the Encyclopedists desired for France and * 

for all countries. Out of his Geneva inheritance Rousseau built the I 

ideal state of the Social Contract, though the liberties and virtues of 
the real Geneva were in no way those of its ideal replica. As Plato 
had idealized Sparta in his Republic, so the Geneva of the emigrd 
was not only the fruit of nostalgic longing, but the construction of 
a rational lawgiver. The image of Geneva, the real and the ideal, 
accompanied him throughout life. The patriotic virtues of the j 

ancient city-states, the Old Testament theocracy of Calvinism, the ' 

proud record of independence of the Swiss communities — these • 

traditions were rejected in a blurred though discernible way in the 
law and life of Geneva. 

Rousseau dedicated his Discours sur Porigine et les fondemmts 
de Pinigalite parmi les honmes (1754) to the Republic of Geneva, j 

with a long and glowing praise of its institutions and their spirit. ' 

A republican patriot’s pride filled the pages, but it was a con- 
servative lover of freedom and the traditional laws and customs 
which had secured and maintained it who expressed his faith in a 
way which would not have seemed unacceptable to Burke. At 
about the same time he publislied an article, “De I’^conomie politi- 
que,” in the fifth volume of the Encyclopidie. There he stressed j 
the necessity of being a good cidzen, and regarded love of the 
fatherland as the most efficient means of arriving at that end. j 
“L’amour de la patrie est [le raoyen] le plus efficace; car, comme je 
I’ai dit, tout horame est vertueux quand sa volontd particuli^e 
est conforme en tout k la volonte g£n^ale, et nous voulons volon- 
tiers ce que veulent les gens que nous aimons.” He called the love 
of the fatherland the roost heroic of all passions, capable of pro- 
ducing the greatest prodigies of virtue; he preferred a Cato even to 
a Socrates. But here, as in all later writings of Rousseau, the foun- 
dation of the fatherland remained the individual citizen, and it was 
his and every individual’s happiness and liberty which formed the 
chief end of the state. “En e£Fet, I’engagement du Corps de la na- 
tion n’est-il pas de pourvoir k la conservation du dernier de ses 
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niembres avec autant dc soin qu’a celles de tous les autres^ Et Ic 
salut d’un citoyen est-il moins la cause commune que celui de tour 
I’Etat? Qu’on nous disc qu’il est bon qu’un seul pdrisse pour tous; 
j’admirerai cette sentence dans la bouche d’un dignc et vertueux 
patriote qui se consacre volontierement et par devoir ^ la mort pouf 
le salut de son pays. Mais si l*on entend qu’il soit pcrniis au 
Gouvernement de sacrifier un innocent au salut de la multitude, 
je tiens cette maxime pour une des plus ex^crables que jamais la 
tyrannic ait inventees, la plus fausse qii’on puissc avancer, la plus 
dangereuse qn’on puisse admettre, et la plus directemenc opposde 
aux lois fondamentales de la societ4.” 

But the state has as its fundamental task not only the assurance 
of the liberty and happiness of every inhabitant, it depends for its 
rightful existence on the virtues of all its citizens. For that end they 
must be educated; and like the physiocrats, only with greater 
warmth, Rousseau insisted upon the central place which public 
education for all children should assume in the life of the state. 
“L’education publique, sous des regies prescrites par le Gouverne- 
ment, et sous des magistrats ^tablis par le souverain, est done une 
des maximes fondamentales du Gouvernement populaire 011 legi- 
time. Si les enfants sont 61ev^s en commun dans le sein de l’^galit6, 
s’ils sont imbus des lois de I’^tat et des maximes de la volont6 
g4n£rale, s’ils sont instruits a les respecter par-dessus routes choses, 
s’ils sont environnes d’exemples et d’objets qui leur parlent sans 
cesse de la tendre mere qui les nourrit, de I’amour qu’clle a pour 
eux, des biens inesdmables qu’ils re 9 oivent d’elle, et du retour 
qu’ils lui doivent, ne doutons pas qu’ils n’apprennent ainsi i se 
ch6rir mutuellement comme des fr&res, . . . et a devenir un jour 
les d^fenseurs et les p^res de la patrie, dont ils auront 4t6 si long- 
temps les enfants.” Thus, from childhood the ideals of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity in the service of the common fatherland 
were to be implanted in the hearts of the future citizens. 

Though these ideals were not realized in the actual life of his 
native Geneva, Rousseau found in his childhood memories the 
inspiration for an attitude which opposed Calvinist or Puritan 
simplicity to the refined and “corrupt” civilization of France, and 
the “innocent” popular festivals of a harmonious and happy people 
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to the pleasures of a small social and intellectual aristocracy. When 
D’Alembert in bis EncyclopSdw article on Geneva proposed the 
introduction of theatrical companies in the Calvinist city, Rousseau 
in his Lettie d M, d'Alembert (1758) defended the traditional 
habits of his native town and pleaded for simple festivals which 
would enhance the spirit of fraternity, patriotism, and martial 
virtues. He cited the festivals of Sparta as models for those which 
he wished to introduce in Geneva. In a lengthy note he described 
a scene he had witnessed as a child in the company of his father, 
which had deeply impressed him. He had seen the regiment of 
Saint-Gervais, on its return from drill, start to dance after supper 
on the Place dc Saint-Gcn'ais, officers and soldiers intermingled. 
Their dance became a spontaneous public festival in which the 
crowd joined. “A'lon p^re en m’embrassant fut saisi d’un tr^saille- 
ment que je crois senrir et partager encore. ‘Jcai^-J^cques,’ me 
disait-il, 'aime ton pays. Vois-tn ces bons Genevoist* Ils sont tous 
amis, ils sont tous freres, la joie et la Concorde r^gnent au milieu 
d’eux. Tu es Genevois; tu verras un jour d’aiitres peuples; mats 
quand tu voyagerais autant que ton p^re, tu nc trouveras jamais 
leurs pareils.’” And Rousseau was moved to conclude that the 
only pure joy was public joy, and that the true sentiments of 
nature were to be found only among the people.”* 

In spite of these moving memories of his childhood, Rousseau 
was conscious of how far the actual Geneva fell short of the ideal 
city, a rational consmiction of his mind to which an emotional 
attachment and memory added the warmth of the heart. He ex- 
pressed it himself in a passage of his Concessions^ speaking of his 
brief visit to Geneva in 1732; “En passant k Genive je n’allai voir 
personne, mais je fus pret a me trouver mal sur les pouts. Jamais 
je n’ai vu les mnrs de cette heureuse ville, jamais je n’y suis entrd, 
sans sentir une certaine d^aillance de coeur qui venoit d’un exc^s 
d’attendrissement. En mdme temps que la noble image de la libertd 
m’ 61 evoit Time, celles de I’dgalite, de I’union, de la douceur des 
moeurs, me touchoient jusqu’aux larmes, et m’inspiroient un vif 
regret d’avoir perdu tous ces biens. Dans quelle erreur j’^tois, mais 
qu’elle etoic naturelle! Je croyais voir tout cela dans ma patrie, 
parce qne je le portois dans mon cceur.” And in a later passage, 
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when he spoke of his intention of wnting an hisuuition politique 
(a forerunner of the Social Contract) t he knew how much the 
picture which he was about to draw surpassed the reality of Ge- 
neva. “Je voyais que tout cela se mcnait a dc grandes v&ites, utiles 
au bonheur du genre humain, mais surtout ^ celui de ma patrie, ou 
je n’avais pas trouve, dans le voyage que je venais d’y faire, les 
notions des lois et de la liber t6 assez justes, ni asscz nettes ^ mon 
gr6; et j’avais cru cette mani^e indirecte de les Icur donner, la 
plus propre a menagcr I’amour-propre de scs membres, ct ^ me 
faire pardonner d*avoir pu voir la-dessus un peu plus loin qu’- 
eux.” “* 

When he finally published his Social Contract, the only govern- 
ment which burned the book was that of his native town, which 
he had set up as a model. No wonder that Rousseau felt deeply 
irritated. In a letter to Moultou on April 2, 1763, he averred his 
feeling of shame at still bearing the title of citizen of Geneva, a 
city of which he had been so proud, and on May 12 he renounced 
his citizenship.”® But his compatriots were not entirely wrong in 
their rejection of the book. For it did not envisage any concrete 
city or land, not even the Republic of Geneva, but an ideal father- 
land based upon the ethical rationalism of the eighteenth century. 
In 1758 Rousseau wrote in the Preface to his Lettre d M. d'Alem- 
bert, which he signed proudly as a citizen of Geneva: “Justice et 
vdritd, voiR les premiers devoirs de Fhomme. Humanitd, patrie, 
voiR ses premieres affections. Toutes les fois que des menagements 
particuhers lui font changer cet ordre, il est coupable.” Seven 
years later when he had abandoned Geneva he wrote in a letter, 
“S’il est stir la terre un 6tat ou rigne la justice et la liberty, je suis 
citoyen ne de cet dtat-R.” 

Rousseau was right; he was no modern nationalist. He would 
have rejected and abhorred all integral or totalitarian nationalism. 
What he wished to do was to found the state on a new basis, on a 
truly patriotic basis, but one which at the same time would be that 
of rational liberty and justice. His aim did not differ fundamentally 
from that of Hobbes. Like liim, Rousseau sought a new founda- 
tion in a time of disintegration. “Civitas est persona una, cuius 
voluntas, ex piactis plurium hominum, pro voluntate habenda est 
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ipsorum omnium, ut singulorum viribus et facultatibus uti possit ad 
pacem et defensionem communem,” sounded familiar to Rous- 
seaii/'" But Rousseau distrusted the Prince as the repository of the 
general will, even the most enlightened prince who would under- 
stand that his own self-interest demanded a just rule and the wel- 
fare of the people. As he wrote to Mirabeau on July 26, 1767, “On 
prouve que le plus v6ritable interSt du despote est de gouverner 
legalement, cela est reconnu de tous les terns; mais qui cst-ce qui 
se conduit sur ses plus vrais int^rets? Le sage seul, s’il existe.” 

The community of men if it was to escape despotism needed a 
more certain foundation than the embodiment of the common will 
in one man. It must be a true “corps moral et collectif,” a “mol 
commun,” a collective self of wliich the individual becomes part, 
spiritually and physically. To be able to live in society, man must 
obey laws, restrain himself, and combat his worst enemies, which 
are his appetite, brutishness, and ignorance. But (and here Rous- 
seau agreed with Milton and Kant) man’s dignity and liberty are 
preserved only if, in tills necessary restraint, he £nds himself sub- 
jected to laws imposed by himself. Thus what man gains out of the 
social contract is, above all else, moral liberty, which alone makes 
him master of himself; “for the mere promptings of appetite are 
slavery, while obedience to a law which we impose upon our- 
selves is what constitutes liberty,” These free men, naturally, 
will be equal; thus it is not astonishing that Rousseau defined the 
greatest good of all, which should be the end of every system of 
legislation, as reducing itself to two main objects, liberty and 
equality From that foundation Rousseau derived the most im- 
portant conclusion, that the collective self cannot arrive at any 
true and binding decision unless the matter has been submitted to 
a free vote of the whole people.'** And nobody must be excluded 
from this vote. “Pour qu’une volontd soil generale, il n’est pas 
toujours necessaire qu’elle soit unanime, mais 11 est necessaire que 
toutes les voix soient comptdes; toute exclusion formelle rompt la 
generality.” 

Though for Rousseau the state became a collective personality, 
theoretically as vital as the individual, if not even more so, he at 
no time regarded the state as a being with its own morality, driven 
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by its own reason to which the individuals would be subordinated. 
Sometimes he spoke as if the individual might disappear in the 
state. In Eimle he declared that the best social institutions are those 
“qui savent le mieux denaturer I’homme; lui dter son existence 
absolue pour lui en donner une relative et transporter le moi dans 
I’unit6 commune; en sorte que chaque particulier ne se croit plus 
un, mais partie de I’unite, et ne soit plus sensible que dans le tout. 
. . . L’homme civil n’est qu’une unit^ fractionnaire qui tient au 
denominateur et dont la valeur est dans son rapport avec I’entier, 
qui est le Corps social.” The Social Contract and Eviile were 
written in the same period of Rousseau’s life; but in the former 
the individual is presented as an integral part of society, in the 
latter he lives entirely outside the state. 

These contradictions in Rousseau can be explained like similar 
ones in Nietzsche: both thought not as scholars in search of scien- 
tific solutions, but as prophets faced by the necessity of dealing 
with problems posited to them through the exigencies of life and 
historical changes, whose stormy march tliey sensed more deeply 
and far ahead of their contemporaries. Groping for new solutions, 
Rousseau found himself absolutiang sometimes individual liberty, 
and at other times the social integration of individuals in a perfect 
union. This necessarily led to insoluble antinomies and to some 
obscurity of language. But in the midst of many contradictions, 
the individual remained the center of Rousseau’s thought, as of 
Nietzsche’s; and the new form of state which Rousseau envisaged 
had as its aim the increase of the liberty and happiness of indi- 
viduals. “Quelle est la fin de I’association politique? C’est la con- 
servation et la prosperite de ses membres.” Man was not created 
for the state, but the state for man. “L’objet de la vie humaine est 
la f61icit6 de I’homme.” 

But the contradictions which obscured Rousseau’s fundamental 
individualism had their source in conflicting tendencies dominat- 
ing Rousseau’s mind. The readings of his youth had left on his 
impressionable mind the images of Roman and Spartan civic virtues, 
their complete sacrifice of private life and private interests to 
public duty.^*® The attraction of their intense patriotism grew for 
him when he later came into intimate contact with the egoistic 
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life of pleasure of the French society of his day, its lack of interest 
in public life, its disregard of responsibility for the welfare of the 
nation. Like many of his enlightened contemporaries, he saw in 
the growth of patriotism a possible cure for many of the ills of 
the century. He had no clear picture of necessary or desirable 
institutional and economic refonns; he regarded a change in moral 
atmosphere as the indispensable prerequisite. Thence his insistence 
upon duties, upon the feeling of responsibility for the community; 
thence his emphasis on virtue which he thought could not spring 
from rca.soning alone, but must have its seat in the deep emotions 
of the heart which determine human behavior and control all those 
appetites which he felt were the greatest enemies of man’s rational 
liberty. 

While Locke and the Encyclopedists had stressed individualism 
and rationalism in their task of liberating man and society from 
the fetters of the past, Rousseau, attempting to build society under 
these new conditions, had to shift the emphasis without abandon- 
ing the foundations. The new society of free and equal individuals 
could exist, as Rousseau knew, only when the disintegrating forces 
of personal voluptuousness and inertia were overcome by a new 
sense of community-mindedness, by the identification of the per- 
son with the commonweal. Yet at the same time (and here Rous- 
seau was truly the son of the eighteenth century) this community 
must be one in which individual freedom was neither suppressed 
nor oppressed, but found its highest realization. In his letter to 
Mirabeau on July 2<S, 1767, he acknowledged that he was faced by 
the problem of finding a form of government which put the Law 
above Man, a task as difficult as that of squaring the circle. It 
could be solved only by establisliing what Rousseau called in tiie 
same letter “an austere democracy,” a community based on reason, 
liberty, and good will. Rousseau had replaced the easily discernible 
sovereignty of die prince by the difficult concept of the sover- 
eignty of the people; the sovereign will was now based upon all 
individuals uniting in a compact, and expressing their will in the 
volonti generate which, though it was a product of all the indi- 
vidual wills, could nevertheless be different from the single will, 
and yet was compatible with the free will of every member — ^be- 
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cause it Avas the expression not of anything accidental or arbitrary, 
but of the reasonable and the good, of that virtuous attitude which 
should animate each member.*®* 

A nation that expressed itself through the general will, could 
for Rousseau not be a product of nature. German romantic tliink- 
ers misunderstood him when they transferred his cthicocultural 
antithesis (nature and folk traditions against aristocratic and urban 
civilizations) to the field of society and of nationalism. They cstab- 
bshed a distinction between state and nation: they regarded the 
state as a mechanical and juridical construction, the artificial prod- 
uct of historical accidents, while they believed the nation to be 
the work of nature, and therefore something sacred, eternal, or- 
ganic, carrying a deeper justification than works of men. Nothing 
could be further from Rousseau’s thought; for him the nation and 
the nation-state were nothing “natural” or “organic,” but a prod- 
uct of the will of individuals. While, according to German ro- 
manticists, every man “belonged” by “nanire” to a nation, accord- 
ing to Rousseau, men united as a nation by free declaration. So he 
could say in the first draft of the Social Contract, in proposing his 
essay on how to unite men into a nation, “Je cherche Ic droit et la 
raison.” 

Rousseau shared with some romanticists a dislilte of the groAving 
urban and capitalistic civilization, but he did not look longingly 
back to the Middle Ages. Nothing was farther from his mind than 
an idealization of medleA^al corporations or the feudal order which 
he called “cet inique et absurde gouvernement dans lequel I’cspece 
humaine est degrad4e et oi le nom d’homme est en deshonneur.” *** 
What he hated in the Middle Ages was the individual’s lack of 
freedom and the hierarchical order which abolished equality, the 
tAvo very elements which endeared the Middle Ages to the political 
romanticists. His ideals of the past (which, it is true, he saw in 
as unreal a light as the romanticists did the Middle Ages), Avere 
ancient Sparta and republican Rome, the source of inspiration for 
the individualism of the Renaissance and the equalitarianism of the 
French Revolution. The political communities Avhich Rousseau 
Avished to establish ordered their lives on strictly moral principles, 
and he rejected with scorn any difference between private and 
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portant contribution, not only for the preparation of the Revolu- 
tion, but for modern democratic nationalism. “C’est avec la vertu 
publique de Rousseau que I’Assemblee nationale, apres plusieurs 
si^cles de barbaric ct de d^lire, durant lesquels la politique des 
philosophes avait 6te meconnuc, oubli6e, recrea la politique natu- 
relle qui va faire le tour du monde: j'entends la morale reciproque 
et generale, cette morale publique et commune, soit au dedans, 
soit au dehors, entre les societes que les hommes civilises forment 
les unes aupr^s des autres sur la terre.” ** The ideal of free com- 
munities founded upon the active participation of equal citizens 
and animated by a spirit of devotion to a common idea dominated 
the century after Rousseau. He taught men that their foremost 
loyalty was due to the “national” community, based upon law, 
liberty, and equality, and held together by a feeling of brother- 
hood and mutual devotion. Such a community could be founded 
only on the will of all its members. To educate their will, to 
create conditions favorable to its formation and duration, became 
the central task of nation building. '* 

Rousseau did not prepare the modern nation-state politically 
(this was done by the absolute monarchs, though Rousseau con- 
tributed much to shifting the basis from die Icing to the nation) 
nor culturally (this was due to Herder, though Herder was in- 
debted to him) . But Rousseau provided the modern nation with its 
emotional and moral foundations, he mobilized the amour de la 
patrie and the SUm de la vertu for the state. Only in free states 
where each citizen feels an active responsibility for the common- 
weal, will the state draw strength from the aroused interest of its 
citizens. This accretion of vital vigor will not be a question of 
economic self-interest alone. “On ne pent faire agir les hommes que 
par leur int^rSt, je le sais; mais Tinteret pccuniaire est Ic plus 
mauvais de tons, le plus vil, le plus propre a la corruption, et m^me, 
je le repete avec confiance et le soutiendrai toujoius, le moindre et 
le plus faible aux yeux de qui connait bien le coeur humain. II est 
naturellement dans tous les coeurs des grandes passions en r6serve; 
qnand il n’y reste plus que celle de I’argent, c’est qu’on a 6nerv6, 
£touff6 routes les autres, qu’il fallait exciter et developper.” But if 
the great passions of the human heart are mobilized in the interests 
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of the State — which can be done only through freedom — then “de 
rcffcTvescence excitdc par cette commune dmulation naitra cette 
ivresse patriotique qui seule salt dlever Ics homnics au-dcssus d’ciix- 
nidmes, et sans laqiieilc la Ubertc ii’cst qu’un vain nom ct la legisla- 
tion qu’une chimdre.”“® This intoxication with patriotism, the 
Im'e of the fatherland as the lifeblood of the development of 
human pcrsonality-~thu new attitude, unknown to the centuries 
before Rousseau, so well known to those after him, was the 
primary contribution of Geneva’s foremost citizen and exile to 
the growth of modern nationalism. 

He had intended to put this feeling into the service of the 
liberation of man, the awakening of the masses from lethargy to 
active life, from servility to proud autonomy. There is no doubt 
that it has rendered this service. But Rousseau could not foresee 
that it could lead to a new dark age in which liberty, equality, and 
fraternity would be immolated to a Leviathan infinitely more 
deadly than Hobbes’s cold monster, because its vitality had been 
immeasurably intensified by the offerings of all that love and de- 
votion which Rousseau and his disciples had aroused in men’s 
hearts. Rousseau would have turned away in horror from the latest 
offspring of his thought. For he was deeply convinced that all 
men and all nations obey the same rational law, that legislation 
consists mainly in making this imprescriptible and immutable law 
evident to every man’s mind. In advising Poland about the reform 
of its national life, he spoke of “la Loi de la nature, cette Loi sainte, 
imprescriptible, qui parlc au cceur de I’homine et ^ sa raison”; in 
drafting a constitution for the people of Corsica he assured them; 
“Je ne veux point vous donner des lois artificielles et systdmatiques, 
invent4es par des hommes; mais vous ramener sous les seules lois 
de la nature et de I’ordre, qui cotnmandent au coeur et ne tyran- 
nisent point les volontfe.” 


10 

Lilce Montesquieu, Rousseau understood the differences which 
the traditions of history and the conditions of climate and en- 
vironment produced amopg' different human groups.’** Two con- 
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stitutions which he proposed for Corsica and for Poland (written 
after the Social Contract — ^in fact, the Considerations on the Gov- 
ernment of Poland were his last political writing) show a growing 
understanding of the nature of nationalism, perhaps reflecting 
therein the general trend of the time. Conditions diflFered in the 
two cases: Corsica offered the rare chance of a new beginning, 
Poland was an old state in disintegration, Avhose survival demanded 
a moral and political rebirth. Corsica was virgin soil; its insular 
seclusion and social and economic development made it an ideal 
place from Rousseau’s point of view; he had mentioned Corsica in 
the Social Contract as the only land in Europe still capable of 
legislation in conformity with his ideas. Thus an invitation by 
Matteo Buttafuoco, a Corsican, to draft a fundamental law for the 
liberty-loving island with its self-siifHcient primitive agrarian com- 
munity attracted Rousseau, and in the fall of 1765 he wrote A 
Project of the Constitution for Corsica. 

The two projects show an increased emphasis on national char- 
acter and institutions, products of history and education, not gifts 
of nature.’^’ In institutions, festivals, and customs, peoples differ 
from one another. If they cling firmly to these differences they 
can survive the loss of national independence and still maintain 
national individuality. “Donnez une autre pente aux passions des 
Polonais, vous donnerez k leurs ames une physionomie nationale 
qui les distinguera des autres peoples, que les empScheta de se 
fondre avec eux.” ’** All true nations, however, must be constituted 
by a voluntary act, by an oath administered with great public 
solemnity — ^which recalls the jour des confedSris of July 14, 1790* 
when the French nation celebrated its birth. Rousseau drafted the 
text of the oath for the Corsicans: “Au nom de Dicu tout-puissant 
et sur les saints Evangiles, par un serment sacr6 et irrevocable, je 
m’unis de corps, de biens, de volonte et de route ma puissance, 4 
la nation corse, pour lui appartenir en route proprietd, moi et tout 
ce qui depend de moi. Je jure de vivre et mourir pour elle, d’ob- 
server toutes ses lois et d’obeir 4 ses chefs et magistrals legitimes 
en tout ce qui sera conforme aux lois. Ainsi Dieu me soit en aide en 
cette vie, et fasse misericorde 4 mon 4 me. Vivent 4 jamais la libcrte, 
la justice et la Republique des Corses. Amen.” Let us note the order 
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of emphasis in the last sentence: liberty and justice precede the 
fatherland. The purpose of Rousseau’s nationalism was liberty and 
justice, not the elevation of the nation above universal human 
values and objective considerations.^'"' 

Corsica gave Rousseau an opportunity to propose his favored 
Utopia, a small, completely self-contained agrarian community, 
where all would be equal without any great differences of wealth 
or property. He hated the great metropolitan capitals, udiich 
seemed to him to destroy the individuality of nations and to level 
the peoples of Eui-ope. Already in &imle he had written; “Tomes 
les capitals se rcsemblent, tons les peoples s’y m61ent, tomes les 
mceurs s’y confondentj ce n’est pas 1^ qu’il faut allcr 6tudier les 
nations. Paris et Londres ne sont h. mes yeux que la mdme ville . . . 
C’est dans les provinces reculdes, oh il y a moins de mouvement, de 
commerce, oh les etrangers voyagent moins, dont les habitants se 
deplaccnt moins, changent moins de fortune et d’dtat, qu’il faut 
allcr dtudier le gdnic et les mceurs d’unc nation.” To the Corsicans 
he expressed himself even more strongly: “Or, si les villes sont 
nuisibles, les capitnlcs le sont encore plus; une capitale e.st un 
gouffre on la nation presque entidre va perdre .ses mceurs, ses lols, 
son courage et sa hbertd . . . De la capitale s’cxhalc une peste 
continuelle qui mine et ddtruit enfin la nation.” 

Rousseau wished to maintain Corsica as a rural community, be- 
cause he saw therein the sole guarantee of true freedom, “Lc seal 
moyen de maintenic un dtat dans I’inddpendance des autres est 
I’agriculuire. Le commerce produit la richesse; mais I’agriculture 
assure la libertd. On dira qu’il vaudrait mieux avoir I’une et I’autre; 
mais elles sont incompatibles.” Farmers would also make better 
soldiers and be more ready to defend their liberties; universal mili- 
tary service seemed to Rousseau to be the only truly democratic 
foundation for the preservation of liberty; farmers and all citizens 
should share equally in this common task. All should employ the 
same rights, bear the same burdens without aristocracy, privileges, 
or hereditary distinctions.^” As all would serve in the army, all of 
them would be equally eligible as magistrates. 

Rousseau insisted on universal military service as a convinced 
pacifist. It was not enough for the Corsican nation to reject all 
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thought of military glory or expansion; it had also to renounce all 
competition with other states. There should be as little intercourse 
as possible; the self-contained country would preserve its sim- 
plicity and its original habits and remain contented. “La nation ne 
sera point illustre, mais clle sera heureuse. On ne parlera pas d’elle; 
elle aura peu de consideration au dehors; mais elle aura I’abondance, 
la paix et la liberte dans son sein.” It fits into this picture that 
Rousseau wished to limit the naturalization of foreigners, to restrict 
political rights to married men, and to derive a large part of the 
state revenues from the direct service of its citizens as soldiers, 
in great public enterprises and labor camps. While the community 
should be rich and strong, individuals should be poor, inheritance 
legislation taking care of any large fortunes, so that an equalization 
of property would result in each generation, everyone having 
some wealth and none too miich.“* Thus Corsica seemed to pre- 
sent Rousseau with the chance of establishing the ideal community 
of the Social Contract; but the draft never reached the people for 
whom it was destined; it remained buried among Rousseau’s papers 
until many years after his death. 

Poland was, from Rousseau’s point of view, in a far more dis- 
advantageous position than Corsica. It was a very large country, 
open to aggression from all sides and ruled by an aristocracy which 
enjoyed the most far-reaching privileges. In a characteristic way 
he advised the Poles, first and above aU, to reduce the size of their 
country. If their neighbors would oblige the Poles by dismember- 
ing Poland, it would be a misfortune for the portions annexed, but 
it would be a blessing for the rest of the nation, because it would 
facilitate the necessary reforms. Even then Poland might be too 
large, and it would have to transform itself into a federation and 
dissolve its unity into a number of small independent communities 
allied for common defense. Rousseau saw in the federation of 
small states a solution which would permit the combination of 
internal happiness and liberty with external order and security.’" 

Rousseau saw the welfare of the state as founded upon the 
patriotism of its citizens, which had to be firmly implanted in their 
hearts by cliildhood education and the institutions and habits of 
manhood. “C’est I’education qui doit donner aux ames la forme 
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nationalc, ct dirigcr tcllement Icurs opinions ct leurs gouts, qu’elles 
soient patrioccs par inclination, par passion, par necessitc. Un en- 
fant, cn ouvrant les yeux, doit voir la patrie, et jusqii’^ la inort ne 
doit plus voir qu’clie. Tout vrai rcpublicain su9a avcc Ic lait dc sa 
mferc raniour de sa patrie: c’est-a-dirc, des lois et de la liberte.” For 
Rousseau thought that only a republic could be a fatherland, only 
a community based on laws and liberties could be a nation. Liberty, 
he knew, could be assured only by virtue, and virtue only by edu- 
cation. The program which he drafted for Poland put into the 
center of all educational efforts an intimate knowledge and love 
of all aspects of the fatherland. The child learning to read should 
read about his country; at ten he should know all its products; at 
twelve, all its provinces, roads, and cities; at fifteen, its whole 
history; at sixteen, all its laws, so that no beautiful act nor famous 
man should exist in Poland’s whole past that would not be alive in 
the child’s heart. 

Such an education demanded a complete break with traditional 
methods. At a time when practically all education was in the 
hands of the Church or of foreign tutors, Rousseau proposed to 
exclude all foreigners and all Catholic priests from the teaching 
profession. I-Tc suggested a national and secular education for all, 
without distinction of rank or wealth, by teachers who must be 
Polish, married, distinguished by integrity, enlightened intelligence, 
and common sense. Ph)rsical education must occupy a very im- 
portant place in the curriculum, to form robust and sane tempera- 
ments and to strengthen moral character. But formal education 
would not be sufficient; Rousseau grasped the importance of play- 
grounds and games, “des institutions oiseuses aux yeux des hom- 
mes superficiels, mais qui fonnent des habitudes ch^ies et des 
attachements invincibles.” The educational process should not 
cease with the end of childhood; adults should be kept attached 
to the fatherland by public games, festivals, and spectacles, which 
would recall to them the history of their ancestors and heighten 
tlieir physical ability along with their pride and self-esteem. Thus 
they would grow ever more attached cette patrie dont on iie 
ccssait de les occuper.” All these games and festivals should have 
their peculiar national character. “D faut qu’on s’amuse en Polognc 
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plus que dans les atitres pays, mais non pas de la mcnie niani^re. 
II faut, en un mot, renverser un execrable proverbe, ec faire dire 
a tout Polonais au fond de son coeur: Ubi patria, ibi bene ."’And 
Rousseau admonished the Poles not to neglect the importance of 
imposing and magnificent public displays, so that the hearts of the 
people would perceive through their eyes the majesty of the nation 
and of those who represented it/^ 

Of the suggestions which Rousseau made in the Considerations 
sur le gouvemeinent de Cologne in the field of political organiza- 
tion, two merit special mention: he opposed the election of foreign- 
ers as kings, because they would introduce foreign customs; he 
demanded universal military service in a national militia which 
would cost little, would always be ready, and would fight well, 
because men would fight for their own. The officers should be 
appointed exclusively accordiitg to merit and experience, so that 
all citizens would come to regard military service not only as their 
duty but as an honor. “Toute la Pologne deviendra gueniere, 
autant pour la defense de sa libert6 contre les entrepriscs du prince 
que contre celles de ses voisins.” The army had a task even more 
important than defense of the fatherland against foreign aggressors; 
its first duty was eternal vigilance over the internal liberties of the 
people, the guardianship of its rights.^** Rousseau, like all liberal 
nationalists from the French Revolution to 1848, was deeply con- 
vinced that a free people would never attack another people.’*'^ 
Rousseau envisioned a world federation of small independent 
and peaceful states and the extension of the rule of law from the 
national city-state to the city of man. He was deeply impressed 
by the Pro jet de Faix Perpetuelle (1713) of the Abbe de Saint- 
Pierre and published in 1761 a condensation of this unwieldy and 
diffuse work. It was a plea for a rational world order in which 
international wars would be outlawed in the same way as civil 
wars had been outlawed within the nation.*^® The proposals by 
Samt-Pierre and Rousseau included as instnunents of tlie federa- 
tion a judicial tribunal which would establish laws and regulations 
binding on all members of the confederation, and an armed execu- 
tive force to act jointly against any state wliich refused to bow to 
tlie decisions of the confederation or which would start prepara- 
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tions for war or attack one of the members of the confederation. 
The confederation did not need to be alUinclusive, but it must be 
so strong that no power would dare attack it or refuse coopera- 
tion, and it must be firm and perpetual to make it impossible for 
its members to resign whenever they believed that their particular 
interest was opposed to the general interest.^® 

In his Jugement sur la Paix Perpetitelle, written in 1756, simul- 
taneously with his condensation of the Projet, but not published 
until 1782, Rousseau asked why the public did not accept the 
project, if it were feasible. “II ne voit pas qu’il n’y a rien d'impos- 
sible dans ce projet, sinon qu’il soit adopte par eux.” The plans 
of the Abbe de Saint-Pierre and of Rousseau were taken up by 
Kant in his Zum noigen Frieden (1795). But while the Abbe at 
the beginning of the century had put his hope in government and 
princes, Kant at the end of the century regarded free republican 
constitutions as the only possible basis for the organization of a 
lasting peace; while Saint-Pierre was full of the rational optimism 
of the early Enlightenment, Kant founded his project upon a deep 
insight into the nature of man and of ethics. His little book, a 
mature fruit on the mighty tree of eighteenth century Enlighten- 
ment and rationalism, in whose shade the twentieth century will 
have to build the city of man if it is not to be engulfed by the 
^widening desert of death, would have been unthinkable without 
Rousseau.”* 

1 Though Rousseau understood the necessity of extending the 
Law from the city-state to the world-city, he was too much ob- 
sessed by the urgency of combating man’s egoism by patriotic 
devotion to shift the center of his attention from the nation — ^which 
was then in statu nascetidi — ^to a unification of the world for which 
the technical and organizational conditions were yet nonexistent. 
Tliis attitude was strongly expressed in the famous chapter on 
civic religion at the end of the Social Contract. Rousseau was a 
firm believer in the rationalist secular state; ”* but he wished to 
endow national feeling, the tie which bound individuals together 
into a community, with an almost religious intensity and fervor.^*® 
His real religion was patriotism; he was ready to admit all tradi- 
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tional religions, provided they were not intolerant and did not 
undermine the authority of the state. 

The religion to which he felt most attracted was a rational Chris- 
tianity similar to that of Tolstoy, a religion without temples or 
altars, devoted to the cult of the supreme Being and to the eternal 
duties of ethics. But what captivated the internationalist and an- 
archist Tolstoy in the pure theism of the Gospels, in the “eternal 
religion of mankind,’* repelled Rousseau, who wished to build the 
nation-state upon a strong and indestructible base. Christianity 
seemed to him to favor a universal society, not particular com- 
munities; the true Christian was essentially a cosmopolitan, not a 
patriot. Against established Christianity, Rousseau raised another 
objection: that it preached submission and favored despotism, that 
a Christian republic was something unthinlcable.^°* His love of 
liberty rendered him cautious even against any national religion 
which would become evil and rejectable “quand, devenant ex- 
clusive et tyrannique, elle rend un people sanguinaire ct intolerant, 
en sorte qu’il ne respire que meurtre et massacre, ct croit faire unc 
action sainte en tuant quiconque n’admet pas ses dieux.” Thus, 
though nationalism with Rousseau was almost religious feeling of 
an entirely new intensity and of an all-pervading intimate nature, 
it was fundamentally opposed to any intolerance or hostility to 
other nations. Its basic aim was to render life more moral, more 
peaceful and happy for all men, to establish firmly and protect the 
dignity and liberty of every individual, and ultimately to replace 
the state of nature, in which men are subject to passions and appe- 
tites, by the rational order of Law. 




CHAPTER VI 


Towards a New World 
The Promise of Free Peopl 



Thus grew the power of Athens; and it is proved not by one but 
by many instances how equality is a good thing; seeing that while 
they were under despotic rulers the Athenians were no better in 
war than any of their neighbors, yet once they got quit of despots 
they were far and away the first of all. This, then, shows that 
while they were oppressed they willed to be cravens, as men work- 
ing for a master, but when they were fieed each one was zealous 
to achieve for himself. 

Herodotus, V, 78 (Loeb Dassical Library, vol. Ill, p. 87.) 


Lcs lois dternelles de la nature et dc I’ordre existent: elles ticn- 
nent lieu de lois positives au sage; dies sont dcrites au fond du 
coeur par la conscience et la raison. 

(J.-J. Rousseau, £mile, V.) 



I 


In the second half of the eighteenth century individuals were 
no longer satisfied to leave the direction of public affairs in the 
hands of established authorities. Shortly after the middle of the 
century an official French document stated clearly the chief con- 
cern of the time: “Patriotic ideas spring up today in everybody’s 
mind; each citizen desires to be called to contribute to the com- 
monweal,” ^ Individual rights had not only to be gained, but to be 
protected, and that could be done only in relation to the welfare 
of the whole community, which thus became a major concern of 
the individual, while the community itself, the sum of the indi- 
viduals who composed it, depended for its character and fortunes 
upon the individual and his quality. A corrupt people would be 
unable to establish and maintain a free commonwealth: its moral 
forces had to be awakened; individual egotism had to be overcome 
so that all might cooperate for the commonweal. This new inti- 
mate connection bet\;^'een national welfare and the life of the 
individual became a great and-beneficial force of intellectual awak- 
ening and moral fervor in a spiritual climate in which its possible 
excesses were striedy controlled by a rational conception of men’s 
freedom and a universal conception of their equality. 

The era of Enlightenment which spread with French influence ” 
witnessed the height of cosmopolitanism and the beginnings of 
nationalism; the exaltation of the individual and a new sense of 
national unity; an enthusiastic faith in the future and an awakening 
of interest in the past of the peoples, their customs and folkways; 
an unquestioning acceptance of reason as the guiding principle of 
man and world and an appeal to the forces of the heart. Perhaps 
this ambivalence explains the hold which the new attitude gained 
in such an astonishingly short time, transforming life over vast 
areas so fundamentally that the end of the century marked a 
sharper dividing line between two stages of human development 
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than any other short span in history. Its strength was founded on 
its universal message to establish a new order assuring liberty and 
justice for all and bringing forth hidden wellsprings of a higher 
morality to build the city of man in the whole world. True, in the 
cross currents of historical realization these generous impulses were 
soon inextricably intertwined with old and recent vested interests, 
traditional and untried emotions, desires and appetites aroused by 
unprecedented opportunities, fears, and anxieties, born of the in- 
security of changing times and unknown destinies. The eighteenth 
century envisaged a benevolent fellowship among nations in which 
“international Taw is naturally founded on the principle that the 
different nations should do the most good to one another in time of 
peace and the least possible evil in time of war, without detriment 
to their true interests.”* The new nationalism and the emancipa- 
tion of the masses, first the product and immediately also the source 
of a growing desire for liberty, carried with them the danger of 
a possible perveraon of liberty. But in the second half of the 
eighteenth century these dangers seemed far away; the people 
were animated by an exltilarating feeling that new foundations of 
individual and social life were being laid. Old authorities and tra- 
ditions were breaking down, men were called back to the renovat- 
ing sources of nature, to a new fellowship. The longing for the 
birth of a free people, bom in a revolution against the old and un- 
natural order, was felt throughout Europe. Under Rousseau’s in- 
fluence a young Swiss poet, Salomon Gessner (1730-1788), in- 
terrupted the Arcadian sweetness of his widely read idylls with 
vehement accusations against the luxury and corruption of the 
wealthy classes and of urban civilization. A new youth protested 
agamst the “artificiar’ barriers of caste and class, and longed for 
the kindness, simplicity, and equality of primitive societies. A poor 
shepherd lying in the grass surrounded by his flocks seemed infi- 
nitely nearer to the source of all happiness than a prince in his 
palace. “Those who call the simplicity of innocence ‘boorishness’ 
and the paucity of desires ‘despicable poverty’ are fools who in 
their cities enmesh themselves in webs of happiness which every 
wind blows to pieces.” * 

While poets and lovers of the comitryside thus roused the desire 
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for new foundations of life and society, others set out in a more 
sober and practical way to discuss the different problems con- 
nected with this reordering of society. In the years when Gessner’s 
idylls were moving all hearts, a younger contemporary, the theo- 
logian Christoph Heinrich Muller (1740-1807), organized in 
Zurich in 1762 a group of young men who were to meet weekly 
to learn about patriotic and political virtues, to be inspired to work 
and live for the commonweal on the foundations of what was then 
called the “true philosophical politics.” In the language of the time, 
the task of the circle was defined as an effort to understand the 
advantages, the mistakes and improvements of the different forms 
of government, to acquire a better knowledge of the fatherland’s 
history and, on the strength of this knowledge, to implant, in- 
vigorate, and spread noble patriotic and philanthropic sentiments 
m all minds. Both these attitudes — the one poetic, emotional, pa- 
thetic, full of the fire and impetuosity of youth, the other rational, 
balanced, and filled with the sense of a new civic responsibility — 
were borne by the same ethos of a renovation of life. Switzerland, 
with its long tradition of popular sovereignty and peasant democ- 
racy, with its spectacle of great and moving nature, appeared to be 
a fertile soil for the new tendencies^ but its cities were aristocratic 
oligarchies, and the great trade routes and die armed conflicts of 
Europe had drawn that land in the heart of Europe into the whirl- 
pool of commerce and diplomacy. More propitious seemed a soil 
where men lived near the healing forces of nature, where condi- 
tions were relatively simple, and where few of the vested interests 
and refinements of civilization hindered the growth of the spon- 
taneous goodness of man. Such conditions seemed to exist in the 
English colonies in North America, more than in any European 
country. 

The very slight knowledge of actual conditions of life in 
America contributed to their idealization; the Americans of whom 
Europeans then dreamed were legendary figures rather than real 
human beings. For that very reason tliey could become the em- 
bodiment of the European ideals. Abb6 Raynal concluded his 
widely read Histoire philosophique et politique des et&blissements 
et du commerce des Europeens dam les deux Indes (1770) with 
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ft gloAving picture of an America destined to bring about a new 
era of humanity, and contrasted it with the moral decadence of 
Europe. Already Voltaire had drawn the attention of his con- 
temporaries to the Quakers, whom he interpreted as adherents of 
a radonal “philosophical” philanthropy and universal benevolence. 
The Quakers, Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia — ^whence Benjamin 
Franldin was soon to come to France to offer convincing proof of 
New World wisdom — formed for Raynal the heart of America. 
There, in the vast spaces bordering on wilderness, religious men 
seemed to live without an established church, mystic rituals, or 
an exploiting priesthood, and there Christianity appeared to have 
regained the austerity and incorruptibility of its youth. Guided, 
as Raynal thought, by the light of philosophy, the philosophy of 
the century, men seemed to have established there a society with- 
out kings or nobles; though these men had come originally from 
the old countries of Europe they had been able to outgrow the 
irrational superstitions and the inequalitarian class divisions of the 
past. It seemed almost as if the air of America would change men 
because it was filled with liberty.® 

Raynal’s book lacked any exact or first-hand knowledge of the 
subject, nor did he attempt any serious documentation. Instead 
of that he offered a general philosophic view and a moralizing en- 
thusiasm, the two very qualities which made his rather lengthy 
treatise immensely popular. His intention was not to spread knowl- 
edge but to arouse noble and lofty emotions. The fact that his views 
were in no way original and represented the generally accepted 
convictions of the decade made the book run quicldy into several 
editions. Though Voltaire characterized it as “du rechauffe avec de 
la declamation,” the publishers of a new edition in 1775 could say: 
“II est peu de litterateurs, pen de pardculiers mfeme, qui n’aient lu 
cet ouvrage avec aviditd: il en est peu qui n’aient admire les senti- 
ments d’humanke, de patriotisme & de philosophic qui y sont par- 
tout repandus.” • In that book Europeans learned that the surprising 
prosperity of Pennsylvania was based upon liberty and tolerance, 
wlii^ had attracted to that colony people of all nationalities and 
religions, who lived there in peace and harmony.^ In all the English 
colonies of North America the inhabitants lived a simple and happy 
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life. “Les femmes sont encore cc qu’elles doivent Stre, donees, 
modestes, compatissantes 8c secourables; elles ont ces vertus qui 
perp^tuent Tempire de leurs charmes. . . . On mene dans Ics colo- 
nies ceete vie champ^tre qui fot la premiere destination de I’homme, 
la plus convenable k la sant^, iL la f^condite.” ^ 

In the then much discussed question as to whether the colonies 
should separate themselves from their mother country, Raynal 
advised against separation. Great Britain had served them always, 
he said, as a protection and an outpost against possibly hostile 
European powers. He reminded them that they owed their liber- 
ties to the qualities of the English political tradition. “They owe 
the peace and the prosperity which they enjoy to the influence of 
its [England’s] excellent constitution. As Jong as these colonics 
live under such a sensible and mild regime, they will continue to 
make progress in proportion to the immensity of a future which 
will extend, through their industry, to the farthermost deserts.” 
But at the same time he enjoined the colonists to preserve their 
liberties jealously and incessantly. “That vigilance will be the 
surest guardian of the union which must bind the motherland and 
its colonies together.” Raynal’s conviction that Europe was doomed 
on account of royal absolutism and the corruption of its habits of 
life, and that in the New World freedom and virtue were reigning, 
led him to envisage a glorious future for the colonies. “A mesure 
que nos peoples s’affoiblissent & succombent tons les uns sous les 
autres, la population & I’agriculture voiit croltre en Amerique; les 
arts y naitront rapidement, transportes par nos soins; ce pays, sort! 
du iieanc, brdle de figurer a son tour sur la face du globe, & dans 
I’histoire du monde.” ® 

Like most of his contemporaries, Raynal believed that France 
could become tlie greatest nation, favored as she was by the mild- 
ness of her climate and the fertility of her soil, if Frenchmen lived 
under the rule of reason and liberty. France had accomplished 
great deeds even under absolutism; how much more would she 
have accomplished if she had known patriotism, which, in spite 
of their bad climate, had revitalized the English to such a degree! 
“The English language has also produced its poets and prose 
writers who have endowed it with a character of energy and 
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audacity bound to immortalize it. May it be learned by all the 
peoples who aspire not to be slaves. They will dare to think, to 
act, and to govern themselves. English is not the language of words, 
but that of ideas, and the English have had none but strong ones. 
They were the first to say the vmjesty of the people, and these 
words alone consecrate a language.” To be saved, a nation needs 
laws, which presuppose freedom of expression, and virtuous habits 
of life which depend upon the form of government, whether it is 
exercised in the interest of one man or one group, or whether it 
aims at the commonweal and the interests of all. Thus Raynal 
recognized clearly three foundations on which a free people could 
build: the English tradidon of libert)'-; rational laws; and habits of 
life conducive to the active participation of all in the commonweal.” 
Where else could these condidons be fulfilled at that time outside 
the English colonies of North America^ Their grotvth to nation- 
hood in the American Revolution set therefore an example to the 
European condnent and especially its leading people, the French. 

2 

Many influences combined to determine the character of the 
new nationalism arising in the English colonies of North America. 
Some were inherent in the situadon: the EngUsh tradition of consd- 
tutional liberdes and common law, as expressed in the colonial 
charters, and die young and experimental character of the settle- 
ments so remote from European society and its time-honored 
disdnetions. In the wide and open spaces of the yet unexplored 
continent, common dangers and tasks facilitated the rise of indi- 
vidualism and equality at the same time. The situadon was favor- 
able for experiments in democracy like the short-lived attempt in 
Virginia in i6i8, where Sir Edwin Sandys abolished forced labor, 
worked out a program of public edUcadon, and introduced a 
legislative body elected on general suffrage. The Mayflower 
Compact of 1620 covenanted all male members into a civil body 
politic and thus extended the sectarian feeling of religious com- 
munity to the political field. The spirit of the Puritan Revolution 
remained stronger in New England than in the mother country; 
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the Restoration had much less influence. Though the Puritans in 
the colonies frequently showed a strongly antidemocratic char- 
acter and replaced the status of birth by the new status of wealth 
and education, neveitheless the colonial situation was favorable 
to social experiment, and class distinctions based upon acq[uired 
character were infinitely more flexible than those of inheritance. 
New waves of immigrants, coming mosdy from the lower classes 
and bringing various religious affiliations Avith them, prevented the 
rigid stabilization of class or religious domination for any pro- 
tracted period. Those Puritans who returned from the colonies to 
England in the middle of the seventeenth century, ^‘carrying back 
a resolute optimism in their blueprints of social betterment, turned 
all their energies to the support of the left-wing adherents of the 
Parliamentary cause.” One of them, Hugh Peters, attacked the 
static social order which he found in England, in a sermon preached 
to Parliament and the Assembly of Divines on April 2, 1645: “I 
have lived in a Countrey, where seven years I never saw beggar, 
nor heard an oath, nor looked upon a drunkard; why should there 
be beggars in your Israel whete there is so much work to do?” “ 
Like the Puritans in England, those in the colonies felt them- 
selves to be the new Israel.'" Their perilous migration to a new and 
fertile country, in which they soon were to prosper both in num- 
bers and wealth, increased their self-identification with the old 
Hebrews and kept it more strongly alive. In his History of Plyin- 
outh Plantation William Bradford applied the words of Psalm 126 
to the new settlers and then went on: “Doe you not now see the 
fruits of your labours, O all yee servants of thc.lord^ that have 
suffered for his truth, and have been faithful witneses of the same, 
and yet little handfull amongst the rest, the least amongst the thou- 
sands of Israeli? You have not only had a seede time, but many of 
you have seene the joyefull Plarvest; should you not then re- 
joyse . . . ?”“ Cotton Mather compared Bradford with Moses, 
and called John Winthrop “our New-English Nehemiah, manag- 
ing the public affairs of our American Jerusalem.” *® No wonder 
the feeling of being the Chosen People became more widely ac- 
cepted in New England than it had ever been in the mother coun- 
try. With it went a great emphasis upon Hebrew.'" The Old Testa- 
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ment attitude towards Idngship became a powerful element in 
promoting republican sentiment. The widely read Algernon Sidney 
quoted Philo as imputing the institution of kingly government in 
Israel to the fury of the sinful people.*' 

Biblical interpretation could of course support very opposite 
conclusions, and the leaders of the Bay State theocracy, including 
Winthrop and John Cotton, were able to appeal to the Scriptures 
in defense of a spiritual aristocracy against a “meere Democratie.” ** 
But the interpretation of the Scriptures in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and by many in the Puritan Revolution in England, became 
the foundation on which modern democracy was built, The two 
schools in early New England — one represented by men lUce Cot- 
ton, the other by men like Hooker and Williams— corresponded to 
the two currents in Old Testament development, the institutional 
theocracy and the prophetic religion. Both regarded the New 
England settlements as “holy experiments in government," and as a 
new beginning with immense potentialities for the improvement of 
the race, the most perfect fruit of English development. The 
Chosen People idea was there at the beginning of the Englisli 
colonies in America: it was secularized and democratized under 
the impact of the natural rights concept of eighteenth century En- 
lightenment, it was broadened by the growth in space and wealth 
and numbers, by the visible blessings of Providence, and it became 
one of the elements out of which an American national conscious- 
ness arose at the beginning of the nineteenth century. As Jonathan 
Edwards put it. Providence intended America to be the “glorious 
renovator of the world." “ 

John Wise of Ipswich, Massachusetts, in liis Vindication of the 
Government of New England Churches (1717), followed the line 
of the Puritan Revolution and Locke, of the Scriptures and the 
light of nature, and contended that “nature, having set all men upon 
a level and made them equals, no servitude or subjection can be 
conceived without inequality; and this cannot be made without 
usurpation or force in others." Wise maintained that “the original 
of civil power is the people," and that “a civil state is a compound 
moral person, whose will (united by those covenants before passed) 
is the will of all, to the end it may use and apply the strength and 
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riches of private persons towards maintaining the common peace, 
security, and well-being of all, which may be conceived as though 
the whole state was now become but one man; in which the afore- 
said covenants may be supposed, under God’s providence, to be the 
divine fiat pronounced by God, ‘Let us make man.’ ” The fiat of 
which the New England pastor spoke created not man, but the 
new reign which he defined when he said, “The end of all good 
government is to cultivate humanity, and promote the happiness of 
all, and the good of every man in all his rights, his life, liberty, 
estate, honor, etc,, without injury or abuse done to any.” “ 

The ways of history are so intricate and the motivations of 
human actions so complex that it is always hazardous to attempt to 
represent events covering a number of years, a multiplicity of 
persons, and distant localities, as the expression of one intellectual 
or social movement; yet the historical process which culminated in 
the ascent of Thomas Jefferson to the presidency can be regarded 
as the outstanding example not only of the birth of a new way of 
life but of nationalism as a new way of life. The American Revolu- 
tion represents the link between the seventeenth century, in which 
modern England became conscious of itself, and the awakening of 
modern Europe at the end of the eighteenth century. It may seem 
strange that the march of history should have had to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean, but only in the North American colonies could a 
struggle for civic liberty lead also to the foundation of a new na- 
tion. Here, in the popular rising against a “tyrannical” government, 
the fruits were more than the securing of a freer constitution. They 
included the growth of a nation, born in liberty by the will of the 
people, not from the roots of common descent, a geographic en- 
tity, or the ambitions of king or dynasty. With the American na- 
tion, for the first time, a nation was born, not in the dim past of 
history, but before the eyes of the whole world. 

Nobody could have foreseen the rise of a nation in the North 
American colonies in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
colonies were completely separated from one another, “Each settle- 
ment was a little world by itself, physically isolated, and communi- 
cating with its neighbors by river and sea routes, ... It was little 
wonder that colonies long remained as much divided in their inter- 
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ests and affections as Christian and Turk.” Andrew Burnaby, an 
Englishman who traveled in the thirteen colonies during the French 
and Indian War, wrote: “Fire and water are not more heterogene- 
ous than the different colonies in North America. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the jealousy and emulation which they possess in regard to 
each other.” ** The change in the status of the colonies was not 
foreshadowed by any state of oppression or of misery, by any feel- 
ing of bitter disloyalty or despair. On the contrary, the colonists 
were the least oppressed of all peoples then on earth, politically, 
economically and nationally. Motherland and colonies were bound 
together by the growth of commerce and commercial capitalism, 
which gave them the feeling of a common interest and a common 
future. Politically the colonisB were infinitely freer than any 
people on the European continent; they were even freer than 
Englishmen in Great Britain. The favorable conditions of frontier 
life had brought iMilton’s and Locke’s tcacliings and English consti- 
tutional liberties to faster and fuller fruition in the colonies than in 
the mother country, where after 1660 the prerogatives of court, 
aristocracy, and church had been reestablished. 

The puritan devolution had been a middle-class revolution, but 
the Restoration had retransformed England into an aristocratic 
society, though with changed political foundations. In the colonies 
the middle classes, their virtues and ideas, became the pattern of 
society, and the Puritan Revolution lived on in the sermons of 
many New England clerg)unen. The American colonies revolted, 
not because they were oppressed, but because they were free and 
their freedom carried the promise of still greater freedom, one un- 
realizable in the more settled and static conditions of old society 
but beckoning as a possibility in the new continent. Mother 
country and colonies grew from the same roots: the Magna Charta 
and common law, parliamentary institutions and local self-govern- 
ment, the Puritan and the Glorious revolutions, Milton and Locke. 
Though the development in die colonies soon surpassed that of the 
mother country — ^firstin the actual conditions of life, later in theo- 
retical formulations — the colonies could and did revolt only be- 
cause they were English. Their demands found as warm defenders 
in Great Britain as at home, not only among “radicals” but among 
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the highest dignitaries of the Crown and the Law, like Charles 
Pratt, Earl of Camden, who called the British Constitution one 
“whose foundation and centre is liberty, which sends liberty to 
every subject" within “its ample circumference,” Opposition to 
the American Revolution was voiced not only in England but by 
many colonists in North America. Thus the ranks were split on 
both sides of the Atlantic: a civil war comparable to that of the 
seventeenth century broke out. This time, however, its result was 
not the awakening of a nation to self-consciousness, but the birth 
of a new nation. 

That was made possible not only by geographic circumstances, 
but by the new emphasis on the interpretation of liberty as a ra- 
tional and universal attribute. This element had in no way been 
lacking in the seventeenth century English Revolution, in which 
many appealed to reason as against tradition." In the American 
Revolution, especially at the beginning, there was much insistence 
upon the rights of the colonists as Englishmen under the British 
constitution; but at the same time and in a growing measure the 
emphasis shifted to the natural rights of men. The destiny of the 
colonies was .seen not as an English destiny but as a human destiny. 
“I always consider the settlement of America with reverence and 
wonder,” wrote John Adams in 1765, *‘as the opening of a grand 
scene and design in Providence for the illumination of the ignorant, 
and the emancipation of the slavish part of mankind all over the 
earth.” The religious universalism of Protestant independentism 
was not abandoned; it was secularized in the light of eighteenth 
century rationalism." The cosmopolitanism of the age with its re- 
jection of any historical patriotism was clearly voiced by Thomas 
Jefferson when he said, “Our ancestors, before they emigrated to 
America, were the free inhabitants of the British dominions in 
Europe, and possessed the right which nature has given all men, of 
departing from the country in which chance, not choice, has 
placed them, of going in quest of new habitations, and of there 
establishing new societies, under such laws and regulations as to 
them shall seem most likely to promote public happiness.” " This 
cosmopolitan sentiment was rea&'med by Benjamin Franklin when 
he expressed his conviction and hope shortly before his death that “a 
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lover of liberty may find a country in any part of Christendom.” *® 
Though the American Revolution, a branch on the tree of the 
English Revolution, and the American nation, a branch of the 
British nation, grcAv and developed transplanted on a new soil, the 
“philosophy” of the Revolution and the nascent nation was not 
supplied by one of the long established colonists: the rallying cry 
was offered to Americans by an Englishman who had landed only 
a few months ago.** Thomas Paine’s Coimnon Sense was written by 
a citizen of the world who saw in the American Revolution an event 
without any roots in the past, and who turned what had been a con- 
stitutional controversy between British Tories and British Whigs 
into a struggle for the birth of a new freedom and a new nation on 
universal principles. It was the “religion of humanity,” not that of 
an English or a yet nonexistent American nationalism, nor that of 
Puritan Protestantism, which vibrated in every page of his clarion 
call to independence and helped the American Whigs to gain a 
new consciousness of their actions and aims. When Paine violently 
opposed all reverence for the historical English liberties in the name 
of the natural rights of all men, he voiced only thoughts pro- 
pounded by most English liberals of the time, especially the two 
Nonconformist clergymen, Richard Price and Joseph Priestley; 
but he went beyond them in his “nationalistic” appeal to American 
vanity. “He carried their imagination forward to that time when 
the new continent would be the glory of the earth. The Old 
World was overrun with oppression; America must prepare an 
asylum for mankind. The ‘sun never shone on a cause of greater 
worth’; all posterity to the end of time was virtually involved.” “ 
So the American Revolution became not a new link in the chain 
of English liberty, not the assertion of England’s fundamental 
rights which were so forcefully expressed in the statute: “The laws 
of England are the birthright of the people thereof; and all the 
kings and queens who shall ascend the throne of this realm, ought 
to administer the government of the same, according to the said 
laws; and all their officers and ministers ought to serve them re- 
spectively according to the same.” ** It became the venture of a 
nascent nation which undertook to build its life on the new founda- 
tion of the human rights of the eighteenth century. Thomas Paine’s 
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pamphlet was followed a few months later by the Declaration of 
Independence. In it eighteenth century political theory found its 
first application in the world of reality. That the colonists, dis- 
united and badly armed, were able to carry through their inten- 
tions against the most powerful empire of the time, that the author 
of the Declaration of Independence could become President of the 
United States oventy-six years later and consummate the task 
started in l^^ 6 — ^the very success of the American Revolution made 
it appear as a “kind of providential confirmation of ideas long ac-* 
cepted but hitherto demonstrated only in books.” ” 

For by the end of the Revolution the American colonics had 
emancipated themselves from the past so completely that they did 
not regard common descent or a common root as the foundation 
of their community. In 1784 Benjamin Franklin stressed in his “In- 
formation to Those Who Would Remove to America” the fact 
that birth “in Europe has indeed its value; but it is a commodity 
that cannot be carried to a worse market than that of America, 
where people do not inquire concerning a stranger, What is be? 
but What can he do?** Like Raynal and contemporary Europeans, 
Franklin praised America for being founded not upon one creed 
but upon the cohabitation of different religions. “The Divine Being 
seems to have manifested his approbation of the muttial forbearance 
and kindness with which the different sects treat each other, by 
the remarkable prosperity with which He has been pleased to favor 
the whole country.” “ The diversity and tolerance in religion, un- 
heard of at that period, was matched by the diversity and tolerance 
of the racial strains mingling in the colonies. As far back as 1782, 
a keen observer pointed out the emergence of a “new man” in the 
United States and stressed the astonishing variety of racial elements 
mingling in the melting pot; “What then is the American, this new 
man? He is either an European, or the descendant of an European; 
hence that strange mixture of blood, which you will find in no 
other country. I could point out to you a man, whose grandfather 
was an Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, whose son married a 
French woman, and whose present four sons have now four wives 
of different nations. He is an American, who, leaving behind him 
all his ancient prejudices, and manners, receives new ones from the 
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new mode of life he has embraced, the new government he obeys, 
and the new rank he holds- He becomes an American by being re- 
ceived m the broad lap of our great Alvta Mater. Here individuals 
of all nations are melted into a new race of men, whose labours and 
posterity will one day cause great changes in the world.” ** 

The American Revolution accelerated this process of the birth 
of a new man, a new people. Its main aspect was neither political 
nor economic; it was an intellectual and moral transformation. In 
introducing his new Schoolbook of an American language Noah 
Webster wrote in 1783: “The present period is an era of wonder — 
Greater changes have been wrought in the minds of men in the 
short compass of eight years past than arc commonly effected in a 
century.” Thirty-live years later John Adams wrote in retrospect, 
in an evaluation of the meaning of the events, that “this radical 
change in the principles, opinions, sentiments, and affections of 
the people, was the real American Revolution.” Here a nation 
emerged, founded on general and rational principles, which was not 
looking to the past but was constituted by a consciousness of a 
common present and future. “The Gothic idea that we are to look 
backwards instead of forwards for the improvement of the human 
mind, and to recur to the annals of our ancestors for what is most 
perfect in government, in religion and in learning, is worthy of 
those bigots in religion and government, by whom it has been rec- 
ommended, and whose purposes it would answer. But it is not an 
idea which this country will endure,” wrote Thomas JeflFerson.®” 
And in an even more succinct form he summed up this point of 
view when he wrote, "I like the dreams of the future better than 
the liistory of the past.” *' 


3 

The rising stream of American nationalism, which was yet barely 
discernible in American life in the 1760’s, was fed from two 
sources: the English national consciousness which had developed 
in the seventeenth century and, transplanted to the New World, 
had found there a propitious soil for its growth; and the natural 
rights idea which the age of Enlightenment had sent across the 
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ocean in the eighteenth century. These sources mingled their 
waters, often so that they became indistinguishable. No contradic- 
tion was felt between the two positions. One and the same man, one 
and the same declaration or manifesto, could adduce both, either at 
different times or even in the same sentence. Alexander Hamilton, 
one of the foremost exponents of the English tradition theory, 
wrote in his first pamphlet, “A Full Vindication” (1774), when 
he was still a student at King’s College in New York; “The sacred 
rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for among old parch- 
ments or musty records. They are written, as with a sunbeam, in 
the whole volume of human nature, by the hand of divinity it- 
self.” ” On the other hand, Thomas Jefferson, whose great service 
to the cause of American nationalism was his reinterpretation of the 
American Revolution in the light of natural rights, wrote in Au- 
gust, 1776, to Edmund Pendleton, “Are we not the better for what 
we have hitherto abolished of the feudal system? Has not every 
restitution of the ancient Saxon laws had happy effects? Is it not 
better now that we return at once into that happy system of our 
ancestors, the wisest & most perfect ever yet devised by the wit of 
man, as it stood before the 8th century?” “ 

In its origins, the protest of the American colonists against cer- 
tain measures of the British government was animated by purely 
constitutional motives. They wished to act in a spirit of true 
legitimacy, to fight for their inherited rights as subjects of the British 
crown. In the Commencement exercises of the College of Phila- 
delphia, May, 1766, after the repeal of tlie Stamp Act, the Rev. 
William Smith, Provost, praised the Americans for “asserting our 
pedigree and showing that we were worthy of having descended 
from the illustrious stoclt of Britain.” ^ Their agitation was based 
upon the British constitution and was destined to enhance its glory. 
Thomas Barnard of Salem, in his Massachusetts Election Sermon 
of 1763, emphasized that “the rough Saxons imported those mascu- 
line principles of Freedom and Government, that equipoise of 
Power and Liberty which, built upon and improved, have ren- 
dered the British Constitution the admiration and envy of the 
world.” " Pamphlets like Henry Care’s “English Liberties, or The 
Free-Born Subjects* Inheritance, containing Magna Charts, Charta 
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de Foresta, the Statute de Talagio non concedendo, the Habeas 
Corpus act, and several other Statutes; with comments on each of 
them,” first published in 1721, were reedited and widely circu- 
lated.** And John Jay summed up the case when he wrote, “It cer- 
tainly is chiefly owing to institutions, laws and principles of policy 
and government originally derived to us as British colonists, that, 
with the favor of Heaven, the people of this country are what they 
are.”** 

Important as the constitutional tradition was, the religious tradi- 
tion counted equally in the British inheritance, especially in New 
England, where the ministers carried on the Puritan Revolution and 
led in the struggle against tlie Crown, the aristocracy, and the 
Established Church. The appeal to the British constitution in the 
colonies was not different from the struggle Avhich the English 
Whigs conducted against the Tory policy of the King; it was a 
party dispute within the framework of the Glorious Revolution. 
But the voices of the New England pulpits echoed a more funda- 
mental and radical stmggle, that of the days of Cromwell and 
Milton. The Puritanism of some of these preachers was liberalized 
in the light of eighteenth century rationalism. This was the case 
with Jonathan Mayhew, who in 1766 (the year of his death at the 
age of forty-six) preached “A Thanksgiving Discourse, at the De- 
sire of the West Church in Boston, Occasioned by the Repeal of 
the Stamp Act,” called “The Snare Broken,” in which he said that 
he had “learned from the Holy Scriptures, that wise, brave and 
virtuous men were always friends to liberty; that God gave the 
Israelites a kingdom, or absolute monarch, in his anger, because 
they had not sense and vimie enough to like a free commonwealth, 
and to have Himself for their King; that the Son of God came 
down from heaven to make us free indeed; and that where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” ** 

Mayhew was a disciple of Alilton, Locke, and Sidney; he based 
his rational Christianity more on the Scriptures than on Calvin. 
He had gained fame by a sermon preached in 1750 on the anni- 
versary of Charles I’s execution, a day wliich the Anglican Church 
had proclaimed as a national fast for one canonized as a martyr, and 
on which its ministers preached “against disobedience and willful 
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rebellion.” Mayhew seized the opportunity to lodge a flaming pro- 
test in the spirit of A'lilton. His "Discourse Concerning Unlimited 
Submission and Non-Resistance to the Higher Powers: with some 
Reflections on the Resistance made to King Charles I and on the 
Anniversary of his Death; in which the iVIysterious Doctrine of that 
Prince’s Saintship and Alartyrdom is Unriddled” has been called by 
Thornton the “morning gun of the Revolution, the punctum 
temporis when that period of history began.” ** “Tyranny,” May- 
hew declared, “brings ignorance and brutality along with it. It de- 
grades men from their just rank into the class of brutes. It makes 
naturally strong and great minds feeble and little, and triumphs over 
the ruins of virtue and humanity. This is true of tyranny in every 
case: there can be nothing great and good where its influence 
reaches. For which reason it becomes every friend to truth and 
humankind, every lover of God and the Christian religion, to bear 
a part in opposing this hateful monster.” 

The Puritan spirit showed itself also in the frequent references to 
the example of Israel. The colonies continued to be compared to 
the old Israelites, and biblical argumentation against kingship was 
referred to again and again. President Samuel Langdon of Harvard 
maintained in a sermon before the Legislature of Massachusetts on 
May 31, 1775, “The civil polity of Israel is doubtless an excellent 
general model, allowing for some peculiarities,” " and the President 
of Yale, Ezra Stiles, started his sermon “The United States Elevated 
to Glory and Honor” (1783) by speaking of the Covenant with 
Israel at the time of Moses as “introductory to a discourse upon the 
political welfare of God’s American Israel, and as allusively pro- 
phetic of the future prosperity and splendor of the IJnited 
States.”" In 1775 Jacob Duchd, Chaplain of the Continental Con- 
gress (but a future Loyalist), preached a sermon “The American 
Vine,” in which he wove together all the different threads. Amer- 
ica was “a vineyard planted by the Lord’s right hand,” who for the 
purpose of founding the settlements had “cast out the heathen and 
planted it.” The first colonists who had come to this “garden of 
Eden,” leaving behind them a “desolate wilderness,” had brought 
“the charter of temporal freedom and the records of eternal 
truth.” " Thus the British, biblical, and natural rights threads were 
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woven into the fabric of American liberty and nascent national 
consciousness. Samuel Langdon had done the same in his sermon of 
1775 when, appealing to the example of Israel for rejection of the 
idea of a king, he went on, “Every nation, when able and agreed, 
has a right to set up over themselves any form of government 
which to them may appear most conclusive to their common wel- 
fare.” That no longer differs from Jefferson’s championship of 
the eternal, inherent, and inalienable rights of man. To him, free- 
dom of speech and religion needed no backing by statutes, consti- 
tutional grants, or charters. “It is not the gift of any municipal law, 
eidier of England, or Virginia, or of Congress; but in common with 
all our other natural rights, it is one of the objects for the protec- 
tion of which society is formed, and municipal laws established.” 
Free government was not only the traditional birthright of English- 
men. “Every man, and every body of men on earth, possesses the 
right of self-government. They receive it with their being from 
the hand of nature. Individuals exercise it by their single wHl: col- 
lections of men by that of their majority.” Rousseau had carried 
the day over the Glorious Revolution. 

As soon as the waters of American nationalism began to flow 
freely, the two sources of the British tradition and of natural 
rights were indistinguishably mingled. A member of the Conti- 
nental Congress on September 5, 1774, spoke of “the unalienable 
and inestimable inheritance, whicli we derive from nature, the con- 
stitution of Britain, and the privileges warranted to us in the charter 
of the province.” He was not conscious that he had treated elements 
of a vastly different and historically even antagonistic background 
as one and the same; in the living stream of history they had fused 
into a new reality. Samuel Adams’ plea may sound confused, if 
viewed from its historical origins; it sounded convincing to many 
of his contemporaries, not only in the colonies but also in England. 
“It is the glory of the British Prince and the happiness of all his 
subjects that their constitudon hath its foundations in the im- 
mutable laws of nature, and as the supreme legislature as well as 
the supreme executive derives its authority from the constitudon, 
it should seem that no laws can be made or executed that are re- 
pugnant to any essential law in nature.” “ In the resoludons of the 
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House of Representatives of Massachusetts on October 29, 1765 — 
proposed by Samuel Adams, who had been elected a month e'arlier 
to the House — the strictest allegiance to the King and the greatest 
veneration for the Parliament were expressed, but at the same time 
“there are certain essential rights of the British Constitution of gov- 
ernment, which are founded in the law of God and nature, and are 
the common rights of mankind*, — therefore. Resolved, That the in- 
habitants of this Province are unalienably entitled to those essential 
rights in common with all men: and that no law of society can, 
consistent with the law of God and nature, divest them of those 
rights.” The emphasis upon the rational, universal, and natural 
rights character of the movement of the colonists came above all 
from Englishmen, from Thomas Paine, Richard Price, and Joseph 
Priestley, who disregarded the British constitutional aspect and gave 
to the American struggle a more democratic interpretation and a 
universal appeal. It was in that light that the conflict was viewed 
and interpreted in Europe, especially m France. 


4 

These were the sources from which the welling stream of 
American national consciousness was to be fed. But by the middle 
of the seventies this stream was by no means a mighty current 
watering and fertilizing American life. To many contemporaries 
it appeared rather as a thin triclde which might at any moment 
dry up. For the growth of a national consciousness is a long process 
with many retrogressions and retardations, spurred on in the ex- 
citement of great political issues, wars and revolutions, and losing 
impetus in the slow-moving course of “normal” times. There 
seemed litde in the seventies upon which to build a new nation. 
There was no territorial unity, the different colonies and settle- 
ments being widely separated not only geographically, but also 
historically and intellectually. There was no unity of will or 
purpose; many people in the colonies, especially among the edu- 
cated classes and the older age groups, clung firmly to their British 
nationality. They rejected not only the incipient nationahsm of 
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the Revolution but also what they regarded as its antiliberal charac- 
ter, its destruction of those liberties which had been the pride of 
the British tradition. They saw in it “the barbarian rule of frantic 
folly, and lawless ambition — ^freedom of speech suppressed, liberty 
of press destroyed, voice of truth silenced, a lawless power depriv- 
ing men of their natural rights.” “ The struggle against Britain was 
in their eyes a fratricidal undertaking, the success of which might 
endanger the most precious heritage of the American settlers: their 
connection with the mother country, their membership in a great 
and liberal empire which was the envy of mankind, admired both 
for its strength and for its progressive freedom — an empire in 
which America might have to play a role of yet unpredictable 
grandeur. Daniel Leonard even foresaw a time when a future Eng- 
lish king would cross the Adantic Ocean, when North America 
would become the center of the Empire and rule Great Britain by 
an American Parliament."' None of the commonly adduced ob- 
jective factors of nationhood separated the Loyalists from the 
rebels who called themselves “patriots.” They were united by com- 
mon descent, common language, common traditions, and common 
territory. Nothing separated them but an idea, and that idea was so 
strong that at the end of the successful Revolutionary War the 
Loyalists had to leave the colonies and emigrate to Canada, because 
they could not accept the idea which was to form the basis of the 
new nation. In 1763, when the British had conquered French 
Canada, the French Canadians, though entirely different in descent, 
language, traditions, and territory, were not forced to emigrate; 
and they did not choose to do so, but remained unhampered under 
the liberty and tolerance of the British Empire."* 

No sense of loyalty to America filled the hearts of the colonists 
before the Revolution. America as a political concept, as a center of 
allegiance, did not exist. Loyalty belonged to Great Britain and to 
the individual colonies or settlements. While there was little or no 
feeling of strangeness or hostility against Great Britain among the 
colonists, there was much mutual jealousy and violent prejudice in 
the relations of the colonies to one another. Their commercial and 
economic competition was as bitter as their distrust and dislike. 
Lewis Morris of New York provided in his will in 1760 that his 
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son Gouverneur Morris never be sent to Connecticut lest he imbibe 
in his youth “that low craft and cunning so incident to the people 
of that country,” among whom many “under the sanctified garb of 
religion have endeavored to impose themselves on the world as 
honest men.” “ In the same year Benjamin Franklin published a 
pamphlet, The Interest of Great Britain Considered, •with Regard 
to Her Colonies and the Acquisitiori of Canada and Guadeloupe in 
which he wrote: “We have already fourteen separate governments 
onthemaritimecoastof the continent. . . . Their jealousy of each 
other is so great, that, however necessary a union of the colonics has 
long been, for their defence and security against their enemies, and 
how sensible soever each colony has been of that necessity; yet they 
have never been able to effect such a union among themselves, nor 
even to agree in requesting the mother country to establish it for 
them. ... If they could not agree to unite for their defence 
against the French and Indians, who were perpetually harassing 
their settlements, can it reasonably be supposed there is any danger 
of their uniting against their own nation, which protects and en- 
courages them, with which they have so many connexions and ties 
of blood, interest, and affection, and which, it is well known, they 
all love much more than they love one another? I will venture to 
say, a union among them for such a purpose is not merely im- 
probable, it is impossible.” The opinion of the most eminent 
American of that time was shared by a competent English observer, 
the well known economist Josiah Tucker, one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of the separation of the colonies from the mother country. 
“The mutual antipathies and clashing interests of the Americans, 
their difference of governments, habitudes and manners indicate 
that they will have no centre of union and no common interests. 
They never can be united into one compact empire under any 
species of government whatever; a disunited people till the end of 
time, suspicious and distrustful of each other, they will be divided 
into little commonwealths according to natural boundaries, by great 
bays of the sea and by vast rivers, lakes and ridges of mountains.” " 
The need for independence and for union was not seen by many 
of the old established colonists, but it was stressed by very recent 
immigrants from Great Britain — ^not only Thomas Paine but also 
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John Witherspoon, who had left his native Scotland in 1768 to be- 
come president of the College of New Jersey, and who six years 
later urged the Americans “to declare the firm resolve never to sub- 
mit to the claims of Great Britain but deliberately to prefer war 
with all its horrors, and even extermination, to slavery; to resolve 
union and to pursue the same measures until American liberty is 
settled on a solid basis.” '* And when Timothy Dwight preached 
to his fellow students the greatness of patriotism in his valedictory 
address nvo years later at Yale: “You should by no means consider 
yourselves as members of a small neighborhood, town or colony 
only, but as being concerned in laying the foundations of Ameri- 
can greatness. Your wishes, your designs, your labors, are not 
to be confined by the narrow bounds of the present age, but 
are to comprehend succeeding generations, and be pointed to im- 
mortality. . . . Remember that you are to act for the empire of 
America, and for a long succession of ages,” — he only amplified 
Paine’s stirring words in Qmrnnmi Sense, which was then in 
everyone’s hands: “’Tis not the affair of a City, a County, a 
Province, or a Kingdom; but of a Continent — of at least one eighth 
part of the habitable globe. ’Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or 
an age; posterity are virtually involved in the contest, and will be 
more or less affected even to the end of time by the proceedings 
now.” “ But in the same year, soon after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, John Adams complained: “A more exalted love of their 
country, a more enthusiastic ardor for military glory, and a deeper 
detestation, disdain, and horror of martial disgrace must be excited 
among our people, or we shall perish.” “ Thus it is not astonishing 
that one of the foremost historians of the American War of Inde- 
pendence comes to the conclusion that “patriotism of the kind 
shown in the Civil War, nearly a century later, or of that even 
higher variety manifested in the Great War [1917-18], was very 
rare. The ‘spirit of ’76’ meant in the main enthusiasm for Inde- 
pendence, loyalty to a great commander, hate of George III, 'but 
not love of a country, of a great ideal, of a cause worth more than 
life itself. Washington rose to that, as did a few others who had the 
nobility and the vision, but in the masses loyalty to county, prov- 
ince, or section was the ruling motive.” “ 
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The then popular song, “Bunker Hill,” glorified patriotic death 
on the battlefield: 

Death will invade us by the Means appointed. 

And wc must all bow to the King of Terrors; 

Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared. 

What shape he come in. 

Life, for my Country and the Cause of Freedom, 

Is but a Trifle for a Worm to part with; 

And if preserved in so great a Conflict, 

Life is redoubled. 

But the American armies of the Revolution had great difliciilty in 
getting men and money, and in living up to the renowned standards 
of military conduct. Whatever enthusiasm had existed at the be- 
ginning quicldy ebbed away; men preferred to return to their 
homesteads or their daily occupations. Military training and dis- 
cipline was lacking, the troops were disorderly and disobedient, 
there was as little morale as there was equipment. That these ill 
prepared and poorly oflicered troops could prevail in the end was 
due in large measure to good luck, to the alliance with France, and 
to Great Britain’s far from wholehearted devotion to the struggle. 
But the fact that the untramed citizens’ army of the revolutionary 
forces withstood and finally defeated the professional troops of the 
empire filled the Americans with self-confidence and reverberated 
across the ocean, as proof of the greater worth of free men in battle 
and the ascendancy of liberty over despodsm. The formation of an 
American nation out of so many disparate elements, the victory of 
an army of citizens, the flaring up of a republican patriotism almost 
overnight where none had existed before — all that seemed almost 
a miracle. George Washington stressed this aspect in his farewell 
orders to the army from Roclty Hill in. November, 1783: “Every 
American ofiicer and soldier must now console himself ... by a 
recollecdon of . . . the astonishing events of which he has been a 
witness; events which have seldom, if ever before, taken place on 
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the Stage of human action; nor can they probably ever happen 
again. For who has before seen a disciplined army formed at once 
from such raw materials? Who, that was not a witness, could 
imagine, that the most violent local prejudices would cease so soon; 
and that men, who came from different parts of the continent, 
strongly disposed by the habits of education to despise and quarrel 
with each other, would instantly become but one patriotic band of 
brothers? ” ** Americans had gained their independence, and the vast 
continent with its untapped resources now lay open for their ex- 
ploitation. The vision of America’s future greatness and mission 
was, however, sadly belied by everyday reality, and the thirteen 
sovereign states which emerged from the War of Independence 
were lost in the mire of their miseries, jealousies, and local loyalties; 
most of their citizens were unable to share in the faith which wished 
to build a strong foundation for a new nation. 

Distances remained enormous. When Noah Webster set out from 
Philadelphia for Baltimore by stage in 1785 he had to travel two 
days by way of Wilmington, “over a notoriously bad road, in 
which chasms to the depth of six, eight, or ten feet occurred at 
numerous intervals. Accidents were so common that the commis- 
sioners of the high roads were accused of maintaining a private 
understanding with the practitioners of surgery.” When in the 
same year he visited Charleston, South Carolina, an overland 
journey from Baltimore was out of question, and so he had to 
engage passage on a sloop. “Twenty-seven days were consumed 
in the voyage, a fatiguing, disagreeable trip marked with alternating 
squalls and calm.” " No wonder that antagonism of interest con- 
tinued “bemeen the sections, and consequent suspicion of motives 
and harsh accusations instead of friendly rivalry and emulation of 
members of the same family having common interest.” It was in- 
evitable that it should be so, however, when the people lived far 
apart and few could travel. Thus “the attachment to the soil was 
necessarily an attachment to that part of it which the American 
knew, and that was his state rather than the continent. . . . His 
interest and affections were circumscribed by a very small area.” 
Looldng back on the American Revolution, John Adams wrote to 
Hezekiah Niles on February 13, 1818: “The colonies had grownup 
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under constitutions of government so different, there was so great 
a variety of religions, they were composed of so many different 
nations, their customs, manners, and habits, had so little resem- 
blance, and their intercourse had been so rare, and their knowledge 
of each other so imperfect, that to unite them in the same principles 
in theory and the same system of action, was certainly a very dif- 
ficult enterprise.” “ This situation began to change only after 18155 
in the last decades of the eighteenth century the ideological forces 
Avhich could counteract the unfavorable conditions were still 
feeble. 

The integration of the nascent nation was impeded not only by 
local loyalties but also by the diversity of creeds and racial strains. 
The Lutheran liturgy of 178(5, for example, contained the follow- 
ing characteristic passage: “And since it has pleased Thee chiefly 
by means of the Germans to transform tliis State into a blooming 
garden, and the desert into a pleasant pasturage, help us not to deny 
our nation, but to endeavor that our youth may be so educated 
that German schools and churches may not only be sustained but 
may attain a still more flourishing condition.” ** Peace had come, 
but with peace came neither prosperity nor a feeling of national 
solidarity. The public debt seemed staggering, the financial situa- 
tion chaotic, the condition of the currency even worse. The upper 
classes distrusted the people and complained of its lack of coopera- 
tion and its violence. The masses suffered under the burden of 
debts. The so-called Federal Government was “like a horse with 
thirteen bridle reins, each held in the hands of separate drivers.” ” 
The states continued ^‘to harass each other with rival and spiteful 
measures dictated by mistaken views of interest,” as Madison wrote 
to Washington on April 16, 1787.“ Energetic agitation for a 
stronger central government, a transformation of the thirteen states 
into one nation, was carried on by the mercantile and' financial in- 
terests, Noah Webster stated in 1785 in his “Plan of Policy for Im- 
proving the Advantages and Perpetuating the Union of the Amer- 
ican States”; “We ought to generalize our ideas and our measures. 
We ought not to consider ourselves as inhabitants of a particular 
state only; but as AmencmK; as the common subjects of a great 
empire. We cannot and ought not wholly to divest ourselves of 
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4th oration in 1788 called the new Constitution “the most finished 
form of government that ever blessed a nation.” 

The new Constitution was a great step forward on the road to 
nationhood. The traditionally strong isolationism of the thirteen 
states had been overcome, a new foundation foi peace and security, 
for economic prosperity and thriving commerce, had been created. 
An example had been set, not only in the republican form of gov- 
ernment but in its federative character, which combined a far- 
leaching independence of historical, parochial entities with the 
existence of a strong central authority for common concerns, the 
number and extent of which would naturally grow with the de- 
velopment of communications and intercourse. The Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights have remained the unshakable foundations 
of the new nation. They have drawn their strength not from their 
legal character but from the ideas which they expressed. In spite 
of their imperfections they have withstood the test of time better 
than any other constitution on earth, for during the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years all other nations have changed theirs repeatedly. 
The American, constitutional laws of 1789 have lasted because the 
idea for which they stand was so intimately welded with the exist- 
ence of the American nation that without the idea there would 
have been no nation. It was the idea which gave to Americans that 
unity and strength which built the nation. With all its vigorous 
political and economic aspects, American nationalism nevertheless 
has been primarily an ideological nationalism, the embodiment of 
an idea, which, though geographically and historically located in 
the United States, was a universal idea, the most vital and enduring 
legacy of the eighteenth century. 

Among the realities of national life, the image which a nation 
forms of itself, and in which it mirrors itself is one of the most 
important. Perhaps only slightly less important is the reflection pro- 
duced by for^gn observers and the image thus formed by other 
nations, W the original image and its reflection shape and influence 
each other. Though the reality, in many ways, docs not correspond 
to the image, falls far short of its ideal perfection, and often contra- 
dicts it in the coundess and conflicting trends of the complex 
actuality, nevertheless this image, woven of elements of reality. 
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tradition, imagination, and aspiration, is one of the most formative 
agents in nauonal character. It molds national life; it acts at least 
as a constant brake, if not always as an impelling force. Thomas 
Jefferson recognized it clearly in a letter to Joseph Priestley; “It is 
certain that though written constitutions may be violated in mo- 
ments of passion or delusion, yet they furnish a text to which those 
who are watchful may again rally and recall the people; they fix 
too for the people the principles of their political creed.” ” Nations 
like America which have not been rooted for many centuries in a 
circumscribed soil or nourished by common ancient traditions 
stemming from the belief in common descent over a long period 
live even more by the force of their national image or idea. The 
territory of the United States was not circumscribed; in spite of 
Noah Webster’s efforts the country never developed a language 
of its own; Negroes and Jews, German Lutherans and Latin 
Catholics, participated in the Revolutionary War and fought for 
the American nation;” the national idea alone could serve as a 
foundation and a tie. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the conception which the 
most enlightened European nations formed of the new American 
nation was not fundamentally diffeient from the Americans’ idea 
of themselves, except that it was even more removed from the 
actual struggles of daily reality, even more deeply immersed in the 
philosophical ideal of the century. America appeared as a symbol 
of liberty and “natural” virtue, a land in whose vast open spaces 
the namral order could become creative, unhampered by the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of past ages. Far-off America seemed a 
sancmary for the truly philosophical attitude, a refuge for all those 
who longed for the rule of nature. Jacques Pierre Brissot, the lead- 
ing Girondist in France, praised the United States as a land of re- 
generation and moral reform.” This interpretation abroad reacted 
upon America’s own conception — ^the more so because it gladly 
conceded the leadership of America on humanity’s road to the 
future. Ex occidente lux; not only did the “ball of empire” seem 
to roll over to the western world, but also the center of mankind 
seemed to shift to the West.” In troth, this keen flight of imagina- 
tion had not the slightest backing in fact: for a very long time to 
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come, culturally and politically, the young nation remained on the 
outskirts of the civilized world, Nevertheless something funda- 
mentally new and of immense importance had happened. For the 
first time a nation had arisen on the basis of these truths held “to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among those 
are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness” — truths which the 
nation could not give up Avithout destroying its own foundation. 
Through all the many sermons, articles, and poems, with their 
empty bombast, their rhetorical unctuosity, and their tribute paid 
to the tastes of the times, through all the political stnigglcs and 
economic maneuvers of petty men and greedy leaders, the Amer- 
ican idea lived on, disfigured and sometmics obliterated, and yet 
struggling for its self-realization. 


6 

The American national consciousness is based upon the convic- 
tion of being different from other nations — different not in repre- 
senting a peculiar and unique development of human history but in 
realizing, as the first people, with the greatest possible approxima- 
tion to perfection, the general trend of human development to- 
Avards a better rational order, greater individual liberty, and basic 
equality, American nationalism is thus not a movement of ro- 
mantic protest against the Western equalitarian and rational at- 
titude, like the German and Russian nationalisms as expressed by 
many of their leading representatives, but the consummation of this 
Avestern attitude. It is not a voice crying out of the depth of the 
dark past, but is proudly a product of the enlightened present, set- 
ting its face resolutely tOAvards the future. Noah Webster praised 
the American system of civil government because it had been 
“framed in the most enlightened period of the Avorld. All other 
systems of civil polity have been begun in the rude times of ig- 
norance and savage ferocity; fabricated at the voice of necessity, 
Avithout science and without experience. America, just beginning 
to exist in an advanced period of human improvement, has the 
science and the experience of all nations to direct her in forming 
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plans of government.” American nationalism owed its origin and 
its impetus to a feeling of liberty — ^individual, not national — and of 
equality, which though not perfect by any means were yet un- 
equaled elsewhere. Pluhp Freneau and Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
fellow students at the College of New Jersey, wrote in 1771 a poem 
called “The Rising Glory of America,” in which the vision of a 
country of liberty was versified; 

Here independent power shall hold sway, 

And public virtue warm the patriot breast: 

, No traces shall remain of tyranny, 

And laws, a pattern to the world beside. 

Be here enacted first. . . , 

A new Jerusalem, sent down from Heaven, 

Shall grace our happy earth.®* 

What wonder that, in view of these bright visions of the future, 
preachers lilce Nathan Fiske waxed lyrical in 1781, after the defeat 
of Cornwallis: “Happy country! the scene of such wonders, the 
nurse of such heroes, the defender of liberty, and the care of Je- 
hovah. Here shall religion and liberty extend their benign influences 
to savage, enslaved and benighted nations. How can tve forbear re- 
joicing in such happy prospects.” " But already, three years before, 
Phillips Payson of Chelsea had joyfully dwelt upon the future in his 
Massachusetts Election Sermon; “To anticipate the future glory of 
America from present hopes and prospects is ravishing and trans- 
porting to the mind. In this light we behold our country, beyond 
the reach of all oppressors, under the great charter of independence, 
enjoying the purest liberty; beautiful and strong in its union; the 
envy of tyrants and devils, but the delight of God and all good 
men; a refuge to the oppressed; the joy of the earth.” ®* 

There was a fundamental ambivalence in the relation of the new 
American nationalism to Europe. Each national idea gains its 
emphasis by contrasting itself with and differentiating itself from 
another concept; in the case of America, this concept was Europe. 
America knew, though she often tended to forget it, that she was 
Europe’s offspring, that America’s liberty was due to the vision of 
Milton, Sidney, and Locke, of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rous- 
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scan. But what had been vision with these men, and at best no more 
than an attempt at realization with the European nations, had be- 
come reality in America. Whether that was due to the fortunate 
geographical and social conditions of the New World, or to the 
virtuous character of the American people, or to a combination of 
both, was beside the point. The fact remained, and could easily be 
asserted by a comparison of life on the t\vo sides of the Atlantic. 
The progressive minds of Europe would not have denied it; on the 
contrary, most of them supported (and sometimes even surpassed) 
the faith of Americans in the virtues of life and liberty in the new 
and unfettered world, Noah Webster’s youthful writing in 1782 
was in substance an echo of the words of the French pbilosopbes. 
“America sees the ab.surdities — she sees the kingdoms of Europe, 
disturbed by wrangling sectaries, or their commerce, population 
and improvements of every kind cramped and retarded, because 
the human mind like the body is fettered ‘and bound fast by the 
cords of policy and superstition’: She laughs at their folly and 
shuns their errors: She founds her empire upon the idea of an uni- 
versal toleration: . . . [This] will finally raise her to a pitch” of 
greatness and lustre, before which the glory of ancient Greece ajid 
Rome shall dwindle to a point, and the splendor of modern Empires 
shall fade into obscurity.” “ 

Because America has been realizing what the ideologists of the 
English and French Enlightenment strove for, because her na- 
tionalism has been not original or autochthonous, but universal, 
America, in proclaiming liberty and happiness both as her founda- 
tion and as her goal, regarded herself as the trustee of these blessings 
for Europe and mankind. In his famous sermon on “The United 
States Elevated to Glory and Honor,” Ezra Stiles pointed out the 
central position of the United States in cultural and commercial 
intercourse. “This great American Revolution . . . will be at- 
tended to and contemplated by all nations. Navigation will carry 
the American flag around the globe itself . , . and with commerce 
will import the wisdom and literature of the East. That prophecy 
of Daniel is now literally fulfilling — there shall be universal travel- 
ing to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. This knowledge 
will be brought home and treasured up in America, and, being here 
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digested and carried to the highest perfection, may reblaze back 
from America back to Europe, Asia, and Africa, and illumine the 
world with truth and liberty.” ** The comparative modesty and 
reasonableness of the vision of the learned President of Yale was 
brushed aside by his successor, Timothy Dwight, who in 1794 
(the year before he became President of Yale) published a poem 
called “Greenfield Hill” describing the American life and scene 
at Greenfield Hill, Connecticut, where he had held a pastorate 
for eleven years. It is doubtful whether that poem fulfilled his 
patriotic purpose of contributing to the moral improvement of 
America; it is almost certain that it did not fulfill the author’s 
second intention of demonstrating to Europeans that America of- 
fered the makings of native poetry. The lack of poetic imagination, 
however, was more tlian compensated for by the fiery patriotic 
vision: 

Ah then, thou favour’d land, thyself revere! 

, Look not to Europe, for examples just 

Of order, manners, customs, doctrines, laws, 

Of happiness, or virtue. Cast around 

The eye of searching reason, and declare 

What Europe proffers, but a patchwork sway . , . 

O blissful visions of the happy West! 

O how u nlik e the miseries of the East! 

There, in sad realms of desolating war. 

Fell Despotism ascends liis iron car; 

Printed in blood, o’er all the moving throne. 

The motto glows, of — ^Millions Made For One.®’ 

The American nationalism, this feeling of realizing Europe’s best 
aspirations and keenest hopes outside and even against Europe, 
gained in emphasis, the closer the contact with Europe became. 
Jefferson’s American nationalism received its final impress during 
his sojourn in France. It was a typical Fremdbeitserlebnis which 
aroused him, this experience of strangeness and exile which through- 
out the history of nationalism, from Petrarch on to the present day, 
has remained one of the strongest Incentives to the clarification of 
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national consciousness. Like other Americans who visited Europe, 
Jefferson compared it, in the degree of liberty, the distribution of 
wealth, the simplicity of morals, and the general spread of educa- 
tion, with their own country. From Paris he wrote on June 17, 
1785, to a friend in America: “I sincerely wish you may find it 
convenient to come here. ... It will make you adore your own 
country, its soil, its climate, its equality, liberty, laws, people, and 
manners. My God! how little do my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession of, and which no other 
people on earth enjoy. I confess I had no idea of it myself. While 
we shall see multiplied instances of Europeans going to live in 
America, I will venture to say, no man now living will ever see an 
instance of an American removing to setde in Europe, and con- 
tinuing there. Come, then, and see the proofs of this, and on your 
return add your testimony to that of every thinking American, in 
order to satisfy our countrymen how much it is their interest to 
preserve, uninfected by contagion, those peculiarities in their gov- 
ernment and manners, to which diey are indebted for those bless- 
ings.” And in the following year he wrote: “If all the sovereigns 
of Europe were to set themselves to worlc, to emancipate the minds 
of their subjects from their present ignorance and prejudices, and 
that, as zealously as they now endeavor the contrary, a thousand 
years would not place them on that high ground, on which our 
common people are now setting out.” ” 

But Jefferson's exhortations against “contamination” were of no 
avail. The development of progressive ideas in Europe continued 
to influence the United States; Jefferson himself became the most 
important instrument in accomplishing what has been called the 
second Revolution, wliich definitely established the character of 
American nationalism and gave to the new nation a strong moral 
and ideological foundation as well as political independence. The 
years after the achievement of independence were filled with bitter 
struggle between the more conservative groups, who wished to 
preserve in the United States a greater semblance to the social 
structure of class society and distribution of political influence pre- 
vailing in Great Britain, and the proponents of a socially and po- 
litically more equalitarian order. Even a man like Noah Webster, 
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who in his youth had professed deeply democratic sentiments, 
“was using his energy to keep subversive persons like Priestley and 
Jefferson from ruining the nation, and was trying to stem the 
rising tide of democratic sentiment in Connecticut,” In his Fourth 
of July oration in 1798 he uttered warnings against democracy 
which he was to repeat during the forty-five remaining years of 
his life. He “was blind to the faults of Federalism, its insistence 
upon the property basis of law and the franchise, upon the rights 
of the few as opposed to the rights of the many, and upon the 
union of church and state. ... A new spirit had entered the 
American people, a spirit he could not support, although he had 
probably done as much as any man to foster it, This was the spirit 
of democracy, then noisily illustrated by the clubs and by the 
party tactics of Jefferson.” 

But under the conditions of America, Webster and those who 
thought like him were fighting a losing battle: their efforts were 
doomed by the social and geograpliic conditions of the country, 
and by the ideas on the strength of which they themselves had 
started and inspired the American Revolution. The new wave of 
democratic nationalism which swept America in the nineties sprang 
from the very foundations of the American Revolution. Yet it had 
received part of its new strength, its greater vision, its new popular 
appeal, from abroad, from the French Revolution, which threat- 
ened to outshine America’s liberty and become the vanguard in 
the march towards human freedom. It not only deeply influenced 
the thought of Jefferson, Barlow, and other leading thinkers; the 
masses gained a new confidence, democratic clubs sprang up all 
over the United States, people were addressed as “Citizen” and 
“Gtizeness,” King Street in New York was renamed Liberty 
Street, the Royal Exchange Alley in Boston became Equality 
Lane.** The French Revolution exercised a similar revitalizing in- 
fluence everywhere in Europe. But in the United States this re- 
surgence of faith in liberty, equality, and fraternity was not a 
passing phenomenon, quickly to be submerged by the victorious 
counterrevolution. It strengthened the existing foundations and 
made them impregnable. The Democratic revival in the 1790’s was 
a protest against the recently consolidated Federalist victories, the 
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adoption of the Constitution, the orientation toward London, the 
new fiscal policy. The spirit of 1776 was rekindled — the English 
revolutionary tradition and the new French inspiration mingled 
in the New World. While despotism seemed to triumph in Europe, 
while even in France the new liberties waned, in the United States 
the second revolution, partly itself a consequence of the French 
Revolution, widened the gap between Europe and America. While 
the lights of freedom went out all over Europe, they shone more 
brightly across the Atlantic. 

The dire predictions of the Federalists, who regarded Jefferson’s 
election with the utmost horror as the end of all order and the 
beginning of a reign of terror, were not realized. “The right of 
private property, marriage, chastity, and decency,” which Timothy 
Dwight had prophesied would be rooted out “under pretense of 
giving man liberty and equality,” remained as unimpaired as it 
had been before. While liberty and equality were far from perfect, 
they were not a pretense. They were more of a reality in the 
United States than anywhere else. The man who “poured the soul 
of the continent into the monumental act of Independence,” as Ezra 
Stiles had said in 1783,'” again expressed its soul. He could do so 
because there was a decisive kernel of essential truth under the 
thick layer of Samuel Dickinson’s Fourth of July oratory in 1797s 
“I need not spend time, to prove the equality of men, or the 
unalienable rights of humanity. You, my country-men, feel the 
reality. They are a sacred deposit in the bosom of every Ameri- 
can.” “ French Enlightenment had been second only to English 
constitutional and religious traditions in forming the intellectual 
climate out of which the American Revolution rose; French armed 
forces had helped the Revolutionary armies to victory. The French 
Revolution, which seemed to fail in France because, as Jefferson 
said, “the mobs of the cities, the instrument used for [the accom- 
plishment of the Revolution], debased by ignorance, poverty, and 
vice, could not be restrained to rational action,” and which was 
then temporarily eclipsed by the forces of the past, became an 
integral part of the American national consciousness, where there 
was no past to which a counterrevolution could appeal. 

The impact of the French Revolution on American democratic 
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nationalism was experienced by Joel Barlow, a close friend of 
Thomas Paine and classmate of Noah Webster at Yale, who in 
1788, at the age of thirty-four, sailed to Europe where he remained 
for seventeen years. In 1792 he wrote, in “A Letter to the National 
Convention of France on the Defects in the Constitution of 1791 
and the Extent of the Amendments which ought to be applied”: 
“I not only consider all mankind as forming but one great family, 
and therefore bound by natural sympathy to regard each other’s 
happiness as making part of their own; but I contemplate the 
French nation at this moment as standing in the place of the 
whole.” ” But this shift of the vanguard of mankind from America 
to France was, even in Barlow’s thought, purely temporary. Even 
one of the most revolutionary acts of France, the creation of a 
dtizeos' army, had been foreshadowed across the ocean. “Another 
of these operations is making every citizen a soldier, and every 
soldier a citizen; not only permitting every man to arm, but oblig- 
ing him to arm. This fact, told in Europe previous to the French 
Revolution, would have gained little credit.” In his “Advice to the 
Privileged Orders in the Several States of Europe, resulting from 
the necessity and propriety of a general revolution in the princi- 
ples of government” (1792), Barlow clearly saw the unique posi- 
tion of the United States, where “the science of liberty is uni- 
versally understood, felt and practised, as much by the simple as 
the wise, the weak as the strong. Their deep-rooted and inveterate 
habit of thinking is, that all men are equal in their rights, that it is 
impossible to make them otherwise; and this being their undis- 
turbed belief, they have no conception how any man in his senses 
can entertain any other. This point once settled, everything is 
settled. Many operations, which in. Europe have been considered 
as incredible tales or dangerous experiments, are but the infallible 
consequences of this great principle.” But he recognized that the 
American Revolution had not yet firmly molded the American 
character. “The Americans cannot be said as yet to have formed a 
national character. The political party of their revolution, aside 
from the military, was not of that violent and convulsive nature 
that shakes the whole fabric of human opinion, and enables men 
to decide which are to be retained as congenial to their situation,” 
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He foresaw the influence of the new revolutionary democracy of 
France on America, as it was soon to triumph in Jefferson’s elec- 
tion to the presidency. “The circumstances of their [the Ameri- 
cans’] not being invested with what is called national character, 
though hitherto a subject of regret, will in future be much in their 
favor. The public mind being open to receive impressions from 
abroad, they will be able to profit by the practical lessons which 
will now be afforded them from the change of system in this 
quarter of the world.” “ 

When Barlow returned to the United States in 1805 and com- 
pleted his epic poem “The Columbiad,” he expressed the advantage 
of America being a new creation of the eighteenth century, not 
burdened with the feudal past.’^ In the United States “regenerate 
man” will be born in “a new creation.” 

tiere social man a second birth shall And, 

And a new range of reason lift his mind. 

Feed his strong intellect with purer light, 

A nobler sense of duty and of right, 

The sense of liberty; whose holy fire 
His life shall temper and his laws inspire."” 

This regeneration of man, however, will not be confined to 
America. The federal democracy of the United States will become 
the example of mankind, united after its model. 

There stands the model, thence he long shall draw 
His forms of policy, his traits of law; 

Each land shall imitate, each nation join 
The well based brotherhood, the league divine, 

Extend its empire with the circling sun, 

And band the peopled globe widfin its federal zone. 


Till each remotest clan, by commerce join’d, 

Links in the chain that binds all humankind. 

Their bloody banners sink in darkness furl'd 

And one white flag of peace triumphant walks the world.®' 
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American conservatives and democrats alike, though for differ- 
ent reasons, were repelled by^ the apparent imperfection of Europe 
at the turn of the century. The conservatives were frightened by 
the excesses of the French Revolution and of atheism, and many 
sought refuge in a new orthodoxy; the democrats were repulsed 
by Napoleon’s reintroduction of monarchy and aristocracy in 
France. Interest in religion was reawakened on the democratic 
side, too; it found its expression in the Unitarian movement in 
Massachusetts and in Baptist and Methodist revivalism on the fron- 
tier. But in this withdrawal from Europe there survived much of 
the very philosophy of eighteenth century Europe: to preserve 
the simplicity of life and the liberty of the natural order which 
only the New World could offer, instead of becoming corrupted 
by traditions of the past and prejudices of a not yet enlightened 
age. Rousseau’s idyllic ethos animated Jefferson when he wrote in 
1787: “I think we shall be [virtuous] as long as agriculture is our 
principal object, which will be the case. Mobile there remain vacant 
lands in any part of America. When we get piled upon one another 
in large cities, as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as in Europe, 
and go to eating one another as they do there.” In this with- 
drawal, with its feeling of superiority, some of the intellectuals of 
the young nation began to long for an independent cultural ex- 
pression of America. 

Can we never be thought to have learning or grace 
Unless it be brought from that horrible place 
Where tyranny reigns with her impudent face; 

And popes and pretenders, 

And sly faith-defenders 

Have ever been hostile to reason and wit. 

Enslaving a world that shall conquer them yet^ 

wrote Freneau in his “Literary Importations” in 1786.®“ And with 
less witty grace the young Noah Webster expressed the same 
sentiments: ’‘America is an independent empire, and ought to 
assume a national character. Nothing can be more ridiculous, than 
a servile imitation of the manners, the language, and the vices of 
foreigners. For setting aside the infancy of our government and 
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our inability to support the fashionable amusements of Europe, 
nothing can betray a more despicable disposition in Americans, 
than to be the apes of Europeans.” In the United States political 
nationalism and constitutional liberties antedated cultural national- 
ism, while in Central Europe future national independence and 
political rights were based upon many decades of toil and labor 
in the cultural held. In the year of the adoption of the American 
Consdtution, Noah Webster decided that there was a fundamental 
need for an independent American culture. “As an independent 
nation, our honor requires us to have a system of our own, in 
language as well as in government. Great Britain, whose children 
we are, and whose language we speak, should no longer be our 
standard; for the taste of her writers is already corrupted and her 
language on the decline.” From that' time on Noah Webster 
devoted his life to laying the foundations of an American language 
and culture. 


7 

A feeling of cultural nationalism was sorely needed in the young 
nation to cement the loose ties binding the distant communities and 
colonies with their divergent traditions and backgrounds. If 
America was to grow into a nation on a firm foundation, education 
had to play its part. Nowhere could it have more far-reaching 
consequences than in the spelling book, from which the child im- 
bibed his first ideas about the world surrounding him and the 
conduct of life which he had to lead. The spelling boolcs in use 
before Noah Webster’s time reflected English institutions, tradi- 
tions, and ways of life. Webster’s spelling book changed that: for 
almost a century it was second only to the Bible in shaping the 
mmd of the nation in its infancy. In the preface the author clearly 
and strongly emphasized his nationalistic intention. “The author 
wishes to promote the honour and prosperity of the confederated 
republics of America; and chearfully thro^vs his mite into the 
common treasure of patriotic exertions. This country must in 
some future time, be as distinguished by the superiority of her 
literary improvements, as she is already by the liberality of her 
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civil and ecclesiastical constittitions. Europe is grown old in folly, 
corruption and tyranny — in that country laws arc perverted, man- 
ners are licentious, literature is declining and human nature de- 
based. For America in her infancy to adopt the present maxims of 
the old world, would be to stamp the wrinkles of decrepit age 
upon the bloom of youth and to plant the seeds of decay in a 
vigorous constitution. American glory begins to dawn at a favour- 
able period, and under flattering circumstances. ... It is the 
business of Americans to select the wisdom of all nations, as the 
basis of her constitutions, — to avoid their errours, — ^to prevent the 
introduction of foreign vices and corruptions and check the career 
of her own, — to promote virtue and patriotism, — to embellish and 
improve the sciences, — ^to diffuse an uniformity and purity of 
language, — to add superior dignity to this infant Empire and to 
human nature.””® Webster advocated an education in which “a 
selection of essays, respecting the settlement and geography of 
America; the history of the late revolution and of the most re- 
markable characters and events that distinguished it, and a com- 
pendium of the principles of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments should be the principal schoolbook,” and which would 
culminate in a tour through the United States.”® 

Noah Webster was in no way alone in his efforts to lay the 
foundations of a distinct and nationally conscious American cul- 
ture. Though the number of his active supporters was small, they 
covered a wide field of activity, centering around historical and 
geographical studies. The records of the American past, a very brief 
past but one full of new and stirring ideas and revolutionary and 
heroic deeds, of pioneer days and long hard years of struggle, were 
to be preserved for posterity. The contours of the new homeland 
were to be outlined and made familiar. Intellectual attention and 
emotional attachment had been directed towards the mother coun- 
try with its long and glorious past which was felt to be America’s 
o^vn past, towards the ates and cities of England with their 
memorable monuments, well known from pictures and reading. 
From now on the attention of the young nation was to be fixed 
upon the soldiers and statesmen, the agitators and preachers, who 
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had made the rise of the republic possible, and upon the wide and 
still thinly populated and half -explored congeries of seaport towns, 
frontier hamlets, meager fields, and dense forests. 

Among the handful of men who devoted themselves to this 
task, two Congregational ministers, Jedidiah Aiorse (1761-1826) 
and Jeremy Belknap (1744-1798)”* may be mentioned. Morse 
became “the father of American geography,” and his “Geography 
Made Easy” (1784) went through twenty-five editions during his 
lifetime. Belknap’s interests were focused upon history. He was the 
author of “A History of New Hampshire” and two volumes of 
“American Biographies,” which contained the lives of famous 
colonial leaders. In 1790 he sicctched the plan for the foundation of 
an Antiquarian Society, which soon grew into the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for “collecting, preserving and communicating 
the antiquities of America.” He collaborated with men like Ebe- 
nezer Hazard (1744-1817), a pioneer in the collection and publi- 
cation of original records and documents (Hazard’s “Historical 
Collections” were planned to comprise many volumes but, because 
of the lack of public interest, never went beyond the first two) , 
and John Pintard (1759-1844), who in 1791 organized a Flistori- 
cal Museum in New York under the auspices of the Tammany 
Society and in 1804 helped found the New York Historical So- 
ciety. Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810), the first professional 
American writer and a revolutionary democrat deeply influenced 
by William Godwin and the French Revolution, translated Vol- 
ney’s “Tableau du climat et du sol des fitats Unis” into English 
and wrote many novels of American life. In the preface to “Edgar 
Huntly” (1799), his novel of frontier conditions, he adnionislied 
the American novelist to abandon the “puerile superstition and 
exploded manners. Gothic castles and chimeras” of the European 
tradition. “The incidents of Indian hostility, and the perils of the 
Western wilderness, are far more suitable.” ”* Tins cultural nation- 
alism did not remain confined to history, geography and the belles 
lettres. “The word ‘American’ became indispensable in all textbook 
titles; all vied in patriotic eloquence. . . . Nicholas Pike prefaced 
his “Arithmetic” (1788) with a typical Websterian statement: ‘As 
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the United States are now an independent Nation, it was judged 
that a System [of Arithmetic] might be calculated more suitable 
to our Meridian, than those heretofore published/ 

All these varied efforts pointed towards a system of national 
education, to imbue youth with patriotic feelings and to act as a 
much needed bond of unification. Jeremy Belknap in an “Election 
Sermon” preached on June 2, 1 785, before the General Court of 
New Hampshire, pleaded for equal educational facilities for the 
children of all citizens in the national interest. He appealed to the 
example of antiquity when, according to Lycurgus, children be- 
longed to the state more than to their parents. One of the pioneers 
in urging an “education proper in a republic” was Benjamin Rush 
(1745-1813), a physician and a leader in progressive thought. He 
demanded a general and uniform system of national education for 
the purpose of creating a more homogeneous people; he helped 
found in 1774 the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and later became its president; he was a pioneer 
in the field of public health and a fervent advocate of female edu- 
cation. “They should be instructed in the principles of liberty and 
government, and the obligations of patriotism should be inculcated 
upon them,” so that they might be able to bring up their sons in 
the right spirit. History was to be taught as an object lesson of the 
struggle against tyranny throughout the ages. Rush also recognized 
the importance of adapting extracurricular activities, play and 
amusements, to the new spirit of democracy, and of discontinuing 
the traditional ways. “It is liigh time to awake from this servility — 
to study our own character — to examine the age of our country — 
and to adopt manners in every thing, that shall be accommodated 
to our state of society, and to the forms of our government.” 
Another proponent of a national system of education, Robert 
Coram, published in 1791 his “Plan for the General Establishment 
of Schools throughout the United States,” in which he suggested 
a general tax to maintain national public schools throughout the 
country, in which fordgn or dead languages and religion were 
not to be taught. 

These su^estions did not fall upon fertile soil. It was of little 
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avail that Du Pont de Nemours, who brought with him from 
France the Physiocratic enthusiasm for general education, wrote 
at Jefferson’s request in 1800 “Sur I’educauon nationale dans les 
£tats Unis d’Amerique,” or that in r8o8 some citizens of Con- 
necticut founded an Association of American Patriots for the 
Purpose of Forming a National Character. Even the American 
Philosophical Society, instrumental in spreading French Enlighten- 
ment and, with leading Americans as president (Benjamin Franklin 
from 1769 to 1790, David Rittenhouse from 1790 to 1796, and 
Thomas Jefferson from 1796 to 1815), important as a unifying 
factor in the intellectual life of the country, was unsuccessful in 
influencing the situation. In 1796 it offered a prize for “the best 
system of liberal education and literary instruction, adapted to the 
genius of the government of the United States.” Of the two win- 
ning essays in its prize competition, the one by Samuel Knox, 
“Essay on Education,” inclined towards an emphasis on patriotism 
and suggested the introduction of military exercises and the forma- 
tion of a national univereity; the other, "Remarks on Education: 
Illustrating the close connection betiveen Virtue and Wisdom,” by 
Samuel Harrison Smith, was definitely cosmopolitan and humani- 
tarian in its tendency and wished to educate men to view “the 
whole world as a smgle family.” 

Noah Webster’s efforts to create a national language met with 
less success than his plans for national education. A language 
seemed to him to be an indispensable prerequisite of independent 
nationhood. “A capital advantage,” he \vrotc about his proposed re- 
form of spelling, “would be that it would make a difference be- 
tween the English orthography and the American. ... I am 
confident that such an event is an object of vast political conse- 
quence. . . . A national language is a band of national union. Every 
engine should be employed to render the people of this country na- 
tional; to call their attachments home to their own country; and to 
inspire them with the pride of national cliaracter.” Only a na- 
tional language could assure the creation of a national literature. 
Some reformers wished to create an entirely new language for the 
United States, while others wanted to ehminate the name of “Eng- 
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lish” for the language spoken in the United States Webster be- 
lieved that the English language would develop differently in the 
various parts of the world; that among these several languages 
sprung from the same stock American would soon take precedence 
on account of the future numerical and cultural superiority of the 
Western continent, and that it would be spoken before the middle 
of the twentieth century by more people than any other language 
on the globe, not excepting Chinese. 

Webster’s radical linguistic nationalism was not shared by many 
contemporaries. Ezra Stiles expected the English language in 
America not to become different but to grow into greater purity 
and elegance."® John Adams in a letter on September 23, 1780, 
suggested the formation of an Academy in America for the culti- 
vation and improvement of the English language. “You must know 
I have undertaken to prophesy that English will be the most re- 
spectable language in the world, and the most universally read and 
spoken, in the next century, if not before the close of this. Ameri- 
can population will in the next age produce a greater number of 
persons Avho will speak English than any other language, and 
these persons w,ill have more general acquaintance and conversa- 
tion Avith all other nations than any other people, Avhich will 
naturally introduce their language everyAvhere, as the general me- 
dium of correspondence and conversation among the learned of 
all nations, and among all travelers and strangers, as Latin Avas in 
the last century, and French has been in this.” ”* This expectation 
of a brilliant future was shared by many Europeans. The Girondist 
leader and Minister of the French Revolution, Jean Marie Roland 
de la Platiire, drew in 1789 a glowing picture of the Americans: 
“La douceur de leur gouvernement en fait des patriotes aussi zeI6s 
que le furent jamais les plus c 4 Ubres r^publicains; celle de leur 
principes les rend, dans leur bienveillance universelle, semblables 
aux plus parfaits cosmopolites, et leur situation doit en faire les 
commergants les plus puissants. Que de moyens de s’elever, de 
s’6tendre, de multiplier ses relations et de propager I’usage de sa 
langue! Le seul charme de leur philosophie, si propre gagner les 
coeurs, semble preparer le triomphe de leurs opinions et devoir 
ranger un jour bien des peoples sous leur religion consolante. . . . 
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II me semble que la languc d’unc telle nation sera un jour la langue 
universelle.” 

Webster wished to go even farther than a distinct language to 
emphasize the cultural independence of the United States. He 
propagated an American “fashion” — partly as an expression of 
economic nationalism, to foster the growth of an American in- 
dustry, but partly as an expression of the American spirit. “It is a 
singular phenomenon,” he wrote in December, 1786, “and to 
posterity it will appear incredible, that a nation of heroes, who 
have conquered armies and raised an empire, should not have the 
spirit to say, loe mil ivear our clothes as we please.^ Two years 
later James Sullivan, author of a “History of the District of Maine” 
and one of the founders of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
said in his “Thoughts upon the Political Situation of the United 
States of America,” that the first thing necessary, if Americans 
were to have a character of their own, was to free themselves from 
slavish adherence to European ways of thinking; Americans had 
become “so habituated to their fashions and opinions, that we have 
scarcely dared to wear our coats, if not cut in their modes, though 
they should change with every moon; or even to think, but in the 
trammels, which they had forged for us; — ^it is now full time, that 
we should assume a national character, and opinions of our own; 
and convince the world,* that we have some true philosophy on 
this side of the globe.” ““ But Webster and Sullivan were too 
zealously concerned with external symptoms. Though the lan- 
guage spoken in America developed features of Americanism^'* 
it remained English, and American schools continued to foster and 
cherish the great traditions of English letters from Chaucer to die 
present as their own. Though the frontier conditions demanded 
certain adaptations of dress and habits, nevertheless Americans did 
not develop a disdnedve national school of fashion. American 
nadonalism was not based upon language, nor upon any external 
symbols; it was founded upon an idea. It became definitely estab- 
lished when Thomas Jefferson, the “Aposde of Americanism,” 
endowed the growing consciousness of the young nation with the 
indelible stamp of its faith and its mission.'” 
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Jefferson could accomplish die “second Revolution,” because 
his interpretation of American nationalism was borne along by 
the dominant ground swell in American life.”® He believed the 
young nation had been singled out by Providence to become the 
embodiment of the rational and liberal ideals of the eighteenth 
century. The fight against privilege and for individual liberty, the 
faith in the common man and his perfectibility — ^this common task 
of mankind seemed to Jefferaon, especially after his experiences in 
Europe, more realizable in America than anywhere else. While 
monarchy, aristocracy, and Church restored in Europe the old 
order of human inequality and authoritarianism, America seemed 
to offer the right soil for the growth of the new plants of liberty 
and equality. Thus America became the vanguard of mankind, 
full of a proud and blissful faith in its mission. This faith of the 
American people in itself and its mission made it a nation. 

Jefferson was a typical representative of the liberal and humani- 
tarian nationalism of the eighteenth century. He was a patriot: 
“The first object of my heart is my own country. In that is em- 
barked my family, my fortune, and my own existence. I have not 
one farthing of interest, nor one fibre of attachment out of it.” 
National unity was to him a high and important goal. “In a gov- 
ernment like ours, it is the duty of the Chief Magistrate, in order 
to enable himself to do all die good which his station requires, 
to endeavor, by all honorable means, to unite in himself the con- 
fidence of the whole people. This alone, in any case where the 
energy of the nation is required, can produce a union of the powers 
of the whole, and point them in a single direction, as if all consti- 
tuted but one body and one mind, and this alone can render a 
weaker nation inconquerable by a stronger one.”*“ He realized 
that a free people which has built its life upon individual liberty 
and the equality of all citizens needs in critical hours a greater 
voluntary union of all its forces than a nation governed in an 
authoritarian way. In all its liberty and diversity the nation was 
to be one, and this supreme allegiance to the national idea, this 
single-mindedness of the national will in all decisive crises, was to 
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Jefferson, as to the men of the French Revolution, the prerequisite 
of national existence. Though (or rather, because) the American 
nation was to be a universal nation — not only in the sense that the 
ideal which it pursued was universal, valid, and applicable to the 
whole of mankind, but also in the sense that it was a nation com- 
posed of all racial and linguistic strains — ^it u'as to be strongly in- 
tegrated around allegiance to the American idea, an idea to which 
everyone could be assimilated for the very reason that it was a 
universal idea. To facilitate the process of integration, Jefferson 
strongly opposed the settlement of immigrants in compact groups, 
and advocated their wide distribution among the older settlers for 
the purpose of “quicker amalgamation.” 

His patriotism was devoid of any narrowness or exclusiveness. 
The same strict moral laws which governed the conduct of indi- 
viduals were valid for the life of nations. “Compacts . . . between 
nation and nation, are obligatory on them by the same moral law 
which obliges individuals to observe their compacts.” No nation 
was free to act as it desired or as its self-interest seemed to demand; 
each nation was responsible for its conduct before the Areopagus 
of all nations. This sense of obligation should be more deeply in- 
grained in the American consciousness than in that of any other 
nation, because the people of the United States held their form of 
government as a trust for mankind. “We feel that we arc acting 
under obligations not confined to the limits of our own society. 
It is impossible not to be sensible that we are acting for all man- 
kind; that circumstances denied to others, but indulged to ns, have 
imposed on us the duty of proving what is the degree of freedom 
and self-government in which a society may venture to leave its 
individual members.” Americans were a chosen people, to whom 
God had shown his favor when — ^to quote the Second Inaugural 
Address on March 4, i8oy — he “led our forefathers, as Israel of 
old, from their native land, and planted them in a country flowing 
with all the necessaries and comforts of life,” and when he “cov- 
ered our infancy with his providence, and our riper years with his 
wisdom and power.” Like the Hebrew prophets, Jefferson knew 
that a chosen people did not have additional privileges or the un- 
broken protection of Heaven, but carried an added burden of 
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responsibility, a deeper sense of moral obligation and duty, “We 
exist,” he wrote in 1820, “and are quoted, as standing proofs that 
a government, so modelled as to rest continually on the will of the 
whole society, is a practicable government. ... As members, 
therefore, of the universal society of mankind, and standing in 
high and responsible relation with them, it is our sacred duty, . . . 
not to blast the confidence we have inspired of proof that a govern- 
ment of reason is better than one of force.” ““ 

Again and again Jefferson emphasized the universal importance 
of America’s nationhood. Its form of government was to him “a 
standing monument & example for the aim & the imitation of the 
people of other countries,” its principles “the bright constella- 
tion which has gone before us, and guided our steps tlirough an 
age of revolution and reformation.” In the chaos of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars in Europe, the American form of 
government, thanks to fortunate circumstances, had proved its 
unique strength and blessings. “Our difficulties are indeed great, 
if we consider ourselves alone. But when viewed in comparison to 
those of Europe, they are the joys of Paradise. . . . Indeed, my 
friend, ours is a bed of roses. And the system of government which 
shall keep us afloat amidst the wreck of the world, will be im- 
mortalized in history.” In tliis happiness there was no thought of 
exclusiveness. He wished to keep the doors of America open, “to 
consecrate a sanctuary for those whom the misrule of Europe may 
compell to seek happiness in other climes. This refuge once known 
will produce reaction on the happiness even of those who remain 
there, by warning their taslt-masters that when the evils of Egyp- 
tian oppression become heavier than those of the abandonment of 
country, another Canaan is open where dieir subjects will be 
received as brothers, and ^cured against like oppressions by a 
participation in the right of self-government.” 

Thus one thread runs through the history of the New World 
from its beginning to the present day: to be a new Canaan for 
those who wished to throw off the yoke of Egyptian oppression, 
to seek the haven of liberty in escaping authoritarianism, the haven 
of equality in fleeing from the hard and fast division of classes and 
castes, of masters and serfs. The New World had been a land of 
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promise for the early settlers; it would be so for all newcomers as 
long as need existed. For finally the need would cease: all other 
countries would accept the blessings of liberty and equality for 
whicl' the American form of government stood. Ten days before 
he died, in the last letter which is preserved, Jefferson reiterated 
the faith in the American mission which had animated him in 
writing the Declaration of Independence, half a century before: 
“May it be to the world, what I believe it will be, (to some parts 
sooner, to others later, but finally to all) the signal of arousing 
men to burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and 
superstition had persuaded them to bind themselves, and to assume 
the blessings and security of self-government.”*’® Thus, over a 
long hfe which stretched from the zenith of Voltaire’s influence 
to that of the Restoration and the tioly Alliance, the American 
apostle preserved his faith in the Enlightenment and its universal 
blessings. In the fifty years from July 4, 1776, to Jefferson’s death 
on July 4, 1826, what had been a promise and an intention had 
become the firm foundation of the American republic. The dying 
man looked back upon a consistent and faithful effort; and it was 
no accident that he wished to be remembered in his epitaph for 
tsvo outstanding achievements characteristic of the Enlighten- 
ment’s struggle against “ignorance and superstition”: the separation 
of State and Church, and the spread of popular education. Ten 
years before his death he had written to Pierre Samuel du Pont 
de Nemours, his French fellow soldier in the fight for freedom: 
“Altho’ I do not, with some enthusiasts, believe that the human 
condition will ever advance to such a state of perfection as that 
there shall no longer be pain or vice in the world, yet I believe it 
susceptible of much improvement, and, most of all, in matters of 
government and religion; and that tlie diffusion of knowledge 
among the people is to be the instrument by which it is to be 
effected.” “* 

Jefferson’s bill for establishing religious freedom, which was 
passed by the legislature of Virginia on December 17, 1785, was 
the first official measure of complete separation of State and 
Church: “We, the General Assembly of Virginia, do enact,” reads 
Section II, “that no man shall be compelled to frequent or support 
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any religious worship, place or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be 
enforced, restrained, molested or burdened in his body or goods, 
nor shall otherwise suffer on account of bis religious opinions or 
beliefs, but that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument 
to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the 
same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge or affect their civil capaci- 
ties.” The efforts of Roger Williams and of Locke, the struggle of 
the French skeptics and deists, were here consummated. Separation 
of State and Church became one of the strongest principles, and 
in early times one of the most differentiating characteristics, of 
American government. In 1796 a treaty was signed between the 
United States and Tripoli, in which one article opened with the 
words, “As the government of the United States is not in any 
sense founded on the Christian religion”; and this treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate without objection. The first President of the 
United States Issued during his two terms of office only two 
proclamations calling on the people to give thanks to God — on 
October 3, 1789, and on January i, 1795. In the first, God was 
called “that great and glorious Being,” in the second “the great 
Ruler of nations.” Washington “purposely worded both proclama- 
tions so that they would be acceptable to all who believed in a 
God. Jefferson issued no proclamation of the character we are 
discussing, but Adadison was called upon by Congress to issue one 
of thanks for the peace with England; and, although he was urged 
by many people to make it a Christian document, he followed 
Washington’s example, and worded it so that a non-Christian 
could accept it. After his retirement from office he expressed the 
opinion that Congress had erred in employing at public expense 
chaplains to open the sitting with prayer.” 

Jefferson was as proud of his indefatigable promotion of public 
education as he was of his role in establishing religious freedom. In 
his “Notes on Virginia” (1781), he discussed at length the merits 
and implications of his proposed bill for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge.'’’’ In 1816 he suggested tliat the Virginia legislature should 
introduce a perpetual tax of one cent on every inhabitant for 
maintaining primary schools throughout the state, and a univer- 
sity.’^ For the University of Virginia which he founded he chose 
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the motto, “Here we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it 
may lead, nor to tolerate any error so long as reason is left free 
to combat it.” Education Avas to be one of the main pillars of 
democracy: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state 
of civilization, it expects Avhat ne\'er was and never aa'iU be. The 
functionaries of every government ha\'e propensities to command 
at AA'ill the liberty and property of their constituents. There is no 
safe deposit for these but AAUth the people thcmseU'cs; nor can they 
be safe Avith them Avithout information. Where the press is free, 
and every man able to read, all is safe.” ““ These words of the 
old and experienced statesman of t8i6 repeated Avhat he had Avrit- 
ten as a young man in 1781; “Of the views of this law none is 
more important, none more legitimate, than that of rendering the 
people the safe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own 
liberty. . . . And to render even them safe, their minds must be 
improved to a certain degree. This indeed is not all that is neces- 
sary, though it be essentially necessary. An amendment of our 
constitution must here come in aid of public education. The in- 
fluence over government must be shared among all the people.” 

Though Jefferson Avas a Southerner, he took throughout his 
stand in the question of slavery as a true son of the rational En- 
lightenment. He differed in no AA'ay from the Northern adAmcates 
of emancipation, men like Samuel Cooke of Cambridge, who in 
his sermon on “The True Principles of Civil Government” (1770) 
demanded at least the stoppage of any future importation of slaves. 
“Let the time pass Avhercin we, the patrons of liberty, have dis- 
honored the Christian name, and degraded human nature nearly 
to the level of the beasts that perish.” “* Jefferson aatocc in an even 
stronger vein in 1781: “With what execration should the statesman 
be loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens tlius to traniplc« 
on the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and these 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the mnor 
patriae of the other.” “* This deep democratic feeling of the coun- 
try’s foremost progressive statesman was shared by his later con- 
servative opponent, Noah Webster, Avho Avrote in 1785 equally 
strong words against the evil of slavery; “Aside of the detestable 
principle of subjecting one man to the service of another, which 
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dishonours a free government, and the evil of supporting luxury, 
the bane of society, slavery inspires other principles repugnant to 
the genius of our American constitutions. It cherishes a spirit of 
supercilious contempt — a haughty, unsocial aristocratic temper, 
inconsistent with that equality which is the basis of our govern- 
ments and the happiness of human society,” Herein, as in all his 
record, Jefferson remained faithful to the doctrines of his youth, 
and repeated many years later the sentiments which he had voiced 
in 1781 : “The love of justice and the love of country plead equally 
the cause of these people, and it is a moral reproach to us that they 
should have pleaded it so long in vain, and should have produced 
not a single effort, nay I fear not much serious willingness to re- 
lieve them & ourselves from our present condition of our moral 
& political reprobation. . . . Yet the hour of emancipation is ad- 
vancing, in the march of time.” 

There was a second cancer in the tissues of American democ- 
racy, the problem of the Indians. Already one of the early English 
colonists of Virginia, Colonel William Byrd (1674-1744), had 
treated the Indian problem with a rare humanitarian and liberal 
vision. In his “History of the Dividing Line” he discussed the 
policy of the first settlers of Virginia: “They had now made peace 
with the Indians, but there was one thing wanting to make that 
peace lasting. The Natives could, by no means, persuade them- 
selves that the English were heartily their Friends, so long as they 
disdained to intermarry with them. And, in earnest, had the Eng- 
lish consulted their own Security and the good of the Colony— • 
had they intended either to Civilize or Convert these Gentiles, they 
would have brought their Stomachs to embrace this prudent Al- 
liance. The Indians are generally tall and well-proportion’d, which 
may make full Amends for the Darkness of their Complexions. Add 
to this, that they are healthy & Strong, with Constitutions un- 
tainted by Lewdness, and not enfeebled by Luxury. Besides, 
Morals and all considered, I cant think the Indians were much 
greater Heathens chan the first Adventurers, who, had they been 
good Christians, would have had the Charity to talie this only 
method of converting the Natives to Christianity, ... All Na- 
tions of men have the same Natural Dignity, and we all know 
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that very bright Talents may be lodg’d under a very dark Skin. 
The principal Difference between one people and another pro- 
ceeds only from the Different Opportunities'of Improvement.” 
The time for measures of this kind was past when Jefferson took 
the helm of the young republic. But in his messages to Congress 
he reiterated the need for a humanitarian and libeial policy towards 
the Indians, accepting them as an integral part of the American 
nation. In his Eighth Annual Message on November 8, 1808, he 
said: “And, generally, from a conviction that we consider them 
as part of ourselves, and cherish with sincerity their rights and 
interests, the attachment of the Indian tribes is gaining strength 
daily — is extending from the nearer to tlic more remote, and will 
amply requite us for the justice and friendship practised towards 
them.” 

Though Jefferson outlived Rousseau by almost half a century, 
he remained faithful to his master’s emphasis on agriculture as 
the foundation of economic life, of civic virtue and moral happi- 
ness. The industrialization and urbanization of the Atlantic sea- 
board began during Jefferson’s life; but even in his old age he 
reiterated sentiments expressed in the days of his youth by Salomon 
Gessner and the poets and prophets of the idyllic and free rural 
democracy of Arcadia. “Those who labor in the earth,” Jefferson 
had written in 1781, “are the chosen people of God, if ever He had 
a chosen people, whose breasts He has made His peculiar deposit 
for substantial and genuine virtue.” They alone appeared whole- 
some; the existence of others, though perhaps necessary, was re- 
deemed by the life of those who remained in close contact with 
the soil. “Generally speaking, the proportion which the aggregate 
of the other classes of citizens bears in any State to that of its 
husbandmen, is the proportion of its unsound to its healthy parts, 
and is a good enough barometer whereby to measure its degree of 
corruption.””® Like Rousseau, he cherished the ideal of a self- 
contained community having little economic intercourse with the 
outer world, a happy island of civic virtue and frugality, preserved 
from the disturbing induences of other lands. “It might be better 
for us to abandon the ocean altogether, that being the element 
whereon we sliall be principally exposed to jostle with other 
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nations; to leave to others to bring what wc shall want, and to 
carry what we can spare. This would make us invulnerable to 
Europe, by offering none of our property to their prize, and would 
turn all our citizens to the cultivation of the earth.’* 

Jefferson, the representative of agrarian democracy against the 
urban interests, went so far, in a letter of February 5, 1803, as to 
regard the two occupational groups as different nations: “The 
great mass of the people are agricultural; and the commercial 
cities, though, by the command of newspapers, they make a great 
deal of noise, have little effect in the direction of the government. 
They are as different in sentiment and character from the country 
people as any two distinct nations, and are clamorous against the 
order of things establwhed by die agricultural interest.” Of these 
two “distinct nations,” the agricultural element seemed infinitely 
more essential to national life: “Cultivators of the earth are the 
most valuable citizens. They are the .most vigorous, the most inde- 
pendent, the most virtuous, and they are tied to their country, and 
wedded to its liberty by the most lasting bonds.” “* But Jefferson 
knew that the current opposed to his point of view was strong. He 
might regret that the United States, though warned by the experi- 
ence of Europe, would not have the firmness and wisdom to profit 
by it; nevertheless the young nation and Jefferson had to face 
the question of a practical equilibrium betNveen agriculture on the 
one side and commerce and manufactures on the other. 

Jefferson was not blind to the implications of the dilemma; on 
February i, 1804, he wrote to the well known eponoiiiist Jeaii- 
Baptiste Say, the disciple and popularizer of Adam Smith: “Again, 
there the best distribution of labor is supposed to be that which 
places the manufacturing hands alongside the agricultural; so that 
the one part shall feed both, and the other part furnish both with 
clothes and other comforts. Would that be best here? Egoism and 
first appearances say yes. Or would it be better that all our laborers 
should be employed in agriculture? In this case a double or treble 
portion of fertile lands would be brought into culture; a double 
or treble creation of food be produced, and its surplus go to nourish 
the now perishing births of Europe, who in return would manu- 
facture and send us in exchange our clothes and other comforts.” 
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On the strength of his Rousscsiuist nationalism, Jefferson answered 
this question by emphasizing the fact that “we should allow its 
just weight to the moral and physical preference of the agricul- 
tural, over the manufacturing, man.” But this evaluation of the 
predominant importance of agrarian life was, for nationalistic 
reasons, not shared by the school of American economic national- 
ism, which began to grow during Jefferson’s last years. 

The philosophical isolationism of the agrarian Rousseauist, who 
never ceased to think of himself as a citizen of the world, did not 
hinder him from being a farsighted and realistic statesman, full of 
understanding for the implications of world politics and of Amer- 
ica’s concrete situation in the ever changing field of international 
relations. By the Louisiana Purchase, undertaken on his own re- 
sponsibility, he took the decisive step for the firm establishment of 
the American empire and for the foundations of a fast broadening 
American imperial expansion. With him ideological understanding 
and a clear realistic insight went hand in hand. He was firmly con- 
vinced of the unique position of American democracy at a time 
when ail Europe was governed by conservative monarchies. “The 
station which we occupy among the nations of the earth is honor- 
able, but awful,” he told the citizens of Washington on iVIarch 4, 
1809. “Trusted with the destinies of this solitary republic of the 
world, the only monument of human rights, and the sole depository 
of the sacred fire of freedom and self-government, from hence it 
is to be lighted up in other regions of the earth, if other regions of 
the earth shall ever become susceptible of its benign influence. All 
mankind ought then, with us, to rejoice in its prosperous, and 
sympathize in its adverse fortunes, as involving everything dear to 
man.” Jefferson had no doubt that all the reactionary govern- 
ments of Europe necessarily felt a deadly hatred for the United 
States as a permanent threat and scjf-reproach, and that they would 
therefore spare nothing to destroy it if tliey could. “Nothing but 
a firm union among the whole body of republicans can save it.” 
Though he opposed the American democratic republic to all con- 
servative European monarchies of the Napoleonic period, when 
the lights of liberty in Great Britain and France which had kindled 
the i!^erican beacon seemed dimmed, he had a clear understanding 
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of the value of Great Britain for the security of America and the 
development of liberty. "We see \vith great concern,” he wrote 
to Sir John Sinclair on June 30, 1803, “the position in which Great 
Britain is placed, and should be sincerely afflicted were any disaster 
to deprive mankind of the beneht of such a bulwark against the 
torrent which has for some time been bearing down all before 
it.” 

In the critical period from 1812 to 1815, when the decisive battle 
was waged to keep Napoleon from the permanent conquest of 
the European continent (and, should the British Empire fall, from 
the possible control of the Atlantic and the Americas), Jefferson 
wrote a letter to Thomas Leiper on New Year’s Day, 1814, in 
which the moral philosopher and the realistic statesman reached 
the same conclusion. He asked. Should we be "insensible to all 
sentiments of morality? Is it then become criminal, the moral wish 
that the torrents of blood this man [Napoleon] is shedding in 
Europe, the sufferings of so many human beings, good as our- 
selves, on whose necks he is trampling, the burnings of ancient 
cities, devastations of great countries, the destruction of law and 
order, and demoralization of the world, should be arrested, even if 
it should place our peace a little further distant'’ No. You and I 
cannot differ in wishing that Russia, and Sweden, and Denmark, 
and Germany, and Spain, and Portugal, and Italy, and even Eng- 
land, may retain their independence.” But, as much as moral senti- 
ments, the security of the United States demanded the defeat of 
Napoleon. “Surely none of us Avish to see Bonaparte conquer Rus- 
sia, and lay thus at his feet the whole continent of Europe. This 
done, England would be but a breakfast. . . . No. It cannot be 
to our interest that all Europe should be reduced to a single mon- 
archy, . . . And were the consequences even to be the longer 
continuation of our war, I would rather meet them than see the 
whole force of Europe wielded by a single hand.” 

When almost a decade later a combination of European powers 
seemed to threaten the security and independence of American 
lands, Jefferson in a letter to Ih:esident Monroe on October 24, 
1823, with regard to the Anglo-American negotiations, urged that 
"we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship” with 
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Great Britain because the United States and Great Britain together 
“need not fear the whole world.” Should Great Britain be involved 
in a war with the Holy Alliance, and should the United States 
come to Great Britain’s help, then Jefferson felt that “the war in 
which the present proposition might engage us, should that be its 
consequence,” would not be Britain’s war, but America’s. “It is to 
maintain our own principle, not to depart from it, And if, to facili- 
tate this, we can effect a division in the body of the European 
powers, and draw over to our side its most powerful member, 
surely we should do it.” Foi an association with Great Britain 
would protect the Americas against war with the powers of conti- 
nental Europe. “For how would they propose to get at either en- 
emy without superior fleets?” It was in this spirit that President 
Monroe defined the position of the United States in his Message 
to Congress on December 3, 1822: “The history of the late wars 
in Europe furnishes a complete demonstration that no system of 
conduct, however correct in principle, can protect neutral Powers 
from injury from any party; that the defenseless position, and 
distinguished love of peace, are the surest invitations to war; and 
that there is no way to avoid it^ other than by being always pre- 
pared, and willing, for just cause, to meet it. If there be a people 
on earth whose more especial duty it is to be at all times prepared 
to defend the rights with which they are blessed, and to surpass 
all others in sustaining the necessary burdens, and in submitting 
to sacrifices to make such preparations, it is undoubtedly the 
people of these States. . . . The United States owe to the world 
a great example, and, by means thereof, to the cause of liberty and 
humanity, a generous support. They have so far succeeded, to the 
satisfaction of the virtuous and enlightened of every coimtry. . . . 
It has often been charged against free Governments, that they 
have neither the foresight nor the virtue to provide, at the proper 
season, for great emergencies; that their course is improvident and 
expensive; that war will always find them unprepared, and what- 
ever may be its calamities, that its terrible warnings will be disre- 
garded and forgotten as soon as peace returns. I have full confi- 
dence that this charge, so far as relates to the United States, will 
be shown to be utterly destitute of truth.” 
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Jefferson’s hamanitarian and liberal nationalism was character- 
istic of the period. Washington expressed the same feeling when 
he wrote to Lafayette on August 15, 178(5, “As the member of an 
infant empire, as a philanthropist by character, and, (if I may be 
allowed the expression) as a citizen of the great republic of hu- 
manity at large, I cannot help taming my attention sometimes to 
this subject. 1 would be understood to mean, I cannot amd re- 
flecting with pleasure on the probable influence, that commerce 
may hereafter hare on human manners and society in general. On 
these occasions 1 consider how mankind may be connected like one 
great family in fraternal ties. I indulge a fond, perhaps an en- 
thusiastic idea, that, as the world is evidently much less barbarous 
than it has been, its melioration must still be progressive; that 
nations are becoming more humanized in their poUcy, that the 
subject of ambition and causes for hostility are daily diminishing; 
and, in fine, that the period is not very remote, when the benefits of 
a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to the 
devastations and horrors of war.”.‘” 

Though this nationalism of Enlightenment impressed its indelible 
stamp on the American idea, darker shades Averc soon to blend 
wdth it. The War of 1812 brought stronger national feeling in its 
wake; a new self-assertive tone made itself heard, especially in the 
discussions of the economic program of the young nation. Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s advocacy of manufacture and commerce as the 
economic mainstay of national life and of tariffs to protect their 
growth was carried on in a more aggressive way by Mathew Carey, 
an Irish nationalist who brought his hatred of Great Britain over 
to the United States and became the father of American economic 
nationalism, just as Paine’s resentment of England made him the 
father of America’s political independence. As a young man, Carey 
had lived a short time in exile in Paris; wdth him, as with so many 
others, life abroad had served only to strengthen his native patri- 
otism, After his return to Ii'eland he founded in 1783 the Volun- 
teer's Journal, which Avas to “defend the Commerce, the Manu- 
facturers, and the political rights of Ireland, against the oppres- 
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sion and encroachments of Great Britain,” “Let us now cease to 
look longer to England, but depend only on ourselves — ^let us con- 
tinue united, and in amts, — ^we’ll soon overturn the aristocratic 
monster, out of whose aslies, there will, phoenix like, arise — a 
trade, bounded only by the confines of the globe— and a constitu- 
tion, liberal, wise, and free.” ““ Though in these words there is still 
a definite ring of the eighteenth century ideal of free trade and 
liberalism, Carey was advocating in his newspaper protective tariffs 
to retaliate against England. He saw in protecting duties the only 
adequate measure "to counteract the pernicious effects of our 
blasting connexion with England,” Such tariffs could revive the 
Irish industries so as not only to supply the local market but to 
develop a surplus for a profitable export trade.*''” His violent call 
to armed insurrection brought governmental proceedings against 
Carey, and as a result he emigrated to the United States at the age 
of twenty-four; until his death fifty-five years later he continued 
to live in the shadow of the impressions of his youth. He became 
an important publisher, and his Petnisylvania Herald carried on his 
plea for protectionism and his violent opposition to Britain. After 
only one year in his new homeland, he expressed his dismay at 
America’s “unhappy predilection for foreign frippery and gew- 
gaws” and declared that it gave him “the highest degree of pleasure 
to find the legislatures of the difierent states turning their attention 
to every object that can check the progress of importations, and 
tend to the promodon of domestic manufactures.’* 

This very recent immigrant far outdid most of his new com- 
patriots in the violence of his nationalism. In 1796 he published a 
scathing denunciadon of Jay’s commercial treaty with Britain, He 
called it a “badge of American dishonour and disgrace — sacrifice 
of American prosperity and independence — memento of executive 
and senatorial usurpation.” The treaty seemed to him to forebode 
dire catastrophe: by its radficadon the United States would rescind 
its Declaradon of Independence and again become a colony of 
“the most corrupt and degenerate government of Europe.” The 
prophecy was not fulfilled; America remained independent and 
Carey’s school of neo-mercandlisdc nadonalism**' gained in in- 
fluence; after 1815 Hezekiah Niles, the editor of the Weekly 
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Re^ster, Daniel Raymond, John Rae, and above all Mathew 
Carey’s son Henry Cliarles Carey carried on his propaganda for an 
intensely nationalist economy. The father of German economic 
nationalism and one of the most extreme pan-German imperialists, 
Georg Friedrich Lise, got his decisive inspiration during his so- 
journ in the United States, which began in 1825. 

This economic American nationalism had been facilitated by 
the Napoleonic Wars, which cut the United States oif to< a large 
extent from intercourse voth Europe, and thus forced it to develop 
its own industries, America’s own participation in the hostilities 
had threatened to end disastrously for her. Disunity over the war 
issues was so strong in the young nation that the Union was at 
the brink of dissolution, sectional feeling reached an unprecedented 
height, especially in 1814, and many influential voices in New 
England were raised for separation. The British armies successfully 
invaded the United States, and it was only by grave British blunders 
and unforeseeable American good luck that a complete military 
defeat was averted. British unwillingness to carry on the war 
brought America a peace wliich confirmed the status quo and re- 
vived national sentiment, which in revulsion against its low ebb 
during the war grew infinitely stronger and soon expressed itself 
in the cultural as well as in the economic field."' The pioneering 
movement to the West began to obliterate old sectional loyalties. 
As the United States had represented a mingling of all the ethnic 
strains of Europe, so the vast territories in the new West were 
peopled from all the old states. The movement which after 1815 
with ever-increasing force pushed the frontier farther and farther 
to the west was one of the strongest influences toward national 
unity. American nationalism, born in a great popular uprising for 
the rights of the people in the spirit of eighteenth century cosmo- 
politanism and humanism, began to harden in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The American empire of liberty and human rights started 
on its path of imperial conquest, 

In "A Poem on the Happiness of America,” written during the 
American Revolution and addressed to the patriot army, David 
Humphrey had contrasted past empires built upon conquest with 
the new rising empire erected on “freedom’s base” and dedicated to 
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"humanity’s extended cause.” As the British Empire had carried 
everywhere its vivifying and beneficent seeds of liberty under law, 
so the original attitude of American nationalism lived on through- 
out its imperial expansion. “The American expansionist’s national- 
ism was so little exclusive that it offered refuge to all the devotees 
of freedom in a world elsewhere threatened with the rising deluge 
of despotism.” Wherever “manifest destiny” carried America, it 
carried with it, though very imperfectly realized and often ob- 
scured and denied, the promise of the “great and equal rights of 
human nature,” the foundation of American nationalism and the 
legacy of 1776. Though Louisiana was purchased in an outright im- 
perialist and antidemocratic way the inhabitants after a temporary 
administration, or at least the whites among them, received their 
full share in the equality and freedom. America, lilce seventeenth 
century England, had visualized her own national birth as a step 
in the struggle for the liberty and happiness of the human race; 
though she might often allow the consciousness of herself — and 
her conscience — to become blacked out, nevertheless she could not 
give it up entirely without undermining the foundations of her ex- 
istence. 

Like every strong nation, Americans had a deep conviction of 
their mission. It was expressed in different ways, according to the 
changing intellectual climate of the period. But always underlying 
was the wish to spread democracy, a government based upon the 
equality of all, upon individual liberty, and upon the English con- 
cepts of guarantees of law. In accordance with the thought of the 
eighteenth century, Americans frequently hoped to fulfill their 
mission not by active cooperation with other nations, but by their 
solitary example. “They expected to lead in the manner of the stars 
with their kindly light-~by the passive radiation of their brilliant 
example.” Though the feeling of responsibility to and for man- 
kind was sometimes submerged in the naive egotism of a self- 
righteous isolationism, it was always present. President Johnson 
expressed it in his Fourth Message to Congress on December 8, 
1868: “The conviction is rapidly gaining ground in the American 
mind that with the increased facilities for intercommunication be- 
tween all portions of the earth the principles of free government, 
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as embraced in our Constitution, if faithfully maintained and car- 
ried out, would prove of sufficient strength and breadth to compre- 
hend within their sphere and influence the civilized nations of the 
world.” When the increased facilities for intercommunication 
had grown beyond die keenest dreams of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, Woodrow Wilson revived the universal message 
of the American democracy and tried, under changed world condi- 
tions, to realize the original implications of the spirit of 1776. 

The American nation has not been determined by '^natural” 
factors of blood and soil, nor by common memories of a long his- 
tory. It was formed by an idea, a universal idea. Loyalty to Amer- 
ica meant therefore loyalty to that idea, and as the idea was uni- 
versal, everyone could be included and, if he were of good will, as- 
similated. Traditions and memories of ancient events have separated 
the nations; the dead weight of the past has frustrated efforts at a 
rational new beginning, Americans could unite men of different 
pasts, because on the basis of rationalism and individualism they re- 
jected the foundations of the past. “Happily for America, happily, 
I trust, for the whole human race, they pursued a new and more 
noble course,” wrote James Madison, “Is it not the glory of the 
people of America, tliat, while they have paid a decent regard to 
the opinions of former times and other nations, they have not suf- 
fered a blind veneration for antiquity, for custom, or for names, to 
overrule the suggestions of tlieir own good sense, the knowledge of 
their own situation, and tlie lessons of their own experience? To 
this manly spirit, posterity will be indebted for the possession, and 
the world for the example, of the numerous innovations displayed 
on the American theatre, in favor of private rights and public hap- 
piness.” The influence of the American Revolution upon the 
awakening of nationalities in Europe was great, especially in 
France, ‘though celebrated writers of this and other countries 
have already sicetched good principles on the subject of govern- 
ment, yet the American War seems first to have awakened the 
thinlting part of tliis nation in general from the sleep of despotism 
in wliich they were sunk,” Jefferson reported from France.^® But 
the powerful traditions of the past did not allow the European na- 
tions to follow the example of the New World. Of the great na- 
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tions on the continent, France alone seemed to accept wholeheart- 
edly for some time the American model. Germany remained on 
the whole untouched. Though the incipient German nationalism 
of the eighteenth century bore the impress of the era of Enlighten- 
ment which it shared with the West, historical forces and social 
conditions were at work to mold German nationalism in a form 
opposed to that legacy of Milton, Sidney, and Locke, which, under 
the auspicious conditions of a New World society, had crystallized 
into American nationalism. 



Gut deutsch sein, hcissc sich entdeutschen. — ^Das, worm man die 
nationalen Unterschicde ftndet, ist viel mehr, als man bis jetzt eingeseh^n 
hat, nnr dcr Unteisdiied verschicdener Kultui'stufen und zum gering- 
sten Teilc eavas Bleibendes (und auch dies nicht in einein strengen 
Sinne). Deshalb ist allcs Argunientieren aus dem Nationalcharakter so 
wcnig verpflichtend fur den, welcher an der Umschaifung der Ucber- 
zeugungen, das heisst an der Kultur arbcitet. Er\vagt man zum Bei- 
raiel, was alles schon deutsch gewescn ist, so wird man die theoretische 
Fra^e: was ist deutsch^’ soforr durch die Gegenfrage verbessern: ‘Svas 
isc jetzt deutsch?” — and jeder gate Deutsche wird sie praktisch, gerade 
durch Ueberwindung seiner deutschen Eigenschaften, Ibsen. Wenn 
namlich ein Volk vorwfirts gcht nnd wachst, so sprengt es iedesmal 
den Gurtel, der ihm bis dahm sein nationales Ansehen gab; bleibt es 
stehen, verkummert es, so schlicsst sich ein neuer Gurtel urn seine 
Seele; die immer h^ter werdende Kruste baut glcichsam ein Gefangnis 
heruin, desscn Afauem immer Avachsen. Hat ein Volk also sehr viel 
Festes, so ist dies ein Beweis, dass es versteinem %vill und ganz nnd gar 
Monument weidcn mdchte: wie es von einem bestimmten 2 ^itpunKte 
an das Aegyptertum war. Der also, welcher den Deutschen wohlwill, 
mag fiir semen Teil zusehen, we er immer mehr aus dem, was deutsch 
ist, hinalls^vachse. Die VVendung zum Undeiitschen ist deshalb immer 
das Kennzeichen der Tiichtigen iinseres Volkes gewesen. 

pRicDRiCH Nietzsche, Menschltches Allzim/enscblicbes II (Taschen- 
Ansgabe, vol. IV, p. 159). 

(To be a Good German means to de-Germanise Oneself. — ^National 
differences consist, far more than has hithcito been observed, only in 
the differences of various grades of culture, and are only to a very 
small extent permanent (nor even that in a strict sense). For this reason 
all arguments based on national character are so little binding on one 
who aims at the alteration of convictions — in otlier words, at culture. 
If, for instance, we consider all that has ali'eady been German, we shall 
improve upon the hypothetical question, “What is Gennan?” by the 
counter-question, "What is now German?” and every good German 
will answer it practically, by overcoming his German characteristics. 
For when a nation advances and grows, it bursts the girdle previously 
given to it by its national outlook. Wlten it remains stationary or de- 
clines, its soul is surrounded by a fresh girdle, and the crust, as it be- 
comes harder and harder, builds a prison around, with walls growing 
ever higher. ... So he who is well-dispoSed towards the Germans 
may for his part consider how he may more and more grow out of 
what is German. , . . The Complete Works, ed. Oscar Levy, vol. 7, 
pp. 154-155.) 
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In the age of nationalism^ nations arc the great corporate per- 
sonalities of history; their differences in character and outlook are 
one of the main factors shaping the course of events. Only in that 
age, the will of the nations — ^rather than that of individuals, dy- 
nasties, or non-national bodies like churches or classes — assumes 
decisive importance; therefore an understanding of their history de- 
mands a phenomenology of nations and their characters. These 
characters are not determined prchistorically or biologically, nor 
are they fixed for all time; they arc the product of social and intel- 
lectual development, of countless gradations of behavior and reac- 
tion, some of which are hardly discernible in the flux of the past, 
from which the historian selects what seem to him to be the es- 
sential and characteristic elements in a pattern of almost confusing 
complexity. While the formation of national characters has gone 
on through many centuries, the crystallization has taken place in 
the age of nationalism. In the Western world, in England and in 
France, in the Netherlands and in Switzerland, in the United States 
and in the British dominions, the rise of nationalism was a pre- 
dominantly political occurrence; it was preceded by the formation 
of the future national state, or, as in the case of the United States, 
coincided with it. Outside the Western world, in Central and East- 
ern Europe and in Asia, nationalism arose not only lat^, but also 
generally at a more backward stage of social and political develop- 
ment; the frontiers of an existing state and of a rising nationality 
rarely coincided; nationalism, there, grew in protest against and in 
conflict with the existing state pattern — ^not primarily to transform 
it into a people’s state, but to redraw the political boundaries in 
conformity with ethnographic demands. 

Because of the backward state of political and social develop- 
ment, this rising nationalism outside the Western world found its 
first expression in the cultural field. It was at the beginning the 
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dream and hope of scholars and poets, unsupported by public 
opinion — wliich did not exist, and which the schols"^ and poets 
tried to create — a venture in education and propaganda rather 
than in policy-shaping and government. At the same time all rising 
nationalism and the whole modern social and intellectual develop- 
ment outside Western Europe were influenced by the West, which 
for a long time remained the teacher and the model. Yet this very 
dependence on the West often wounded the pride of the native 
educated class, as soon as it began to develop its own nationalism, 
and ended in an opposition to the “alien” example and its liberal 
and rational outlook. 

Each new nationalism, having received its original impulse from 
the cultural contact with some older nationalism, looked for its 
justiiication and its differentiation to the heritage of its own past, 
and extolled the primitive and ancient depth and peculiarities of 
its traditions in contrast to Western rationalism and to universal 
standards. Nationalism in the West arose in an effort to build a na- 
tion in the political reality and the struggles of the present without 
too much sentimental regard for the past; nationalists in Central 
and Eastern Europe created often, out of the myths of the past and 
the dreams of the future, an ideal fatherland, closely linked with 
the past, devoid of any immediate connection with the present, 
and expected to become sometime a political reality. Thus they 
were at liberty to adorn it with traits for the realization of which 
they had no immediate responsibility, but which influenced the 
nascent nation’s wishful image of itself and of its “mission.” While 
Western nationalism was, in its origin, connected with the concepts 
of individual liberty and rational cosmopolitanism current in the 
eighteenth century, the later nationalism in Central and Eastern 
Europe and in Asia easily tended towards a contrary development. 
Dependent upon, and opposed to, influences from without, this new 
nationalism, not rooted in a political and social reality, lacked self- 
assurance; its inferiority complex was often compensated by over- 
emphasis and overconfidence, their own nadons^m appearing to 
nationalists in Germany, Russia, or India as something infinitely 
deeper than the nationalism of the West, and therefore richer in 
problems and potentialities. The quest for the meaning of German,, 
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Russian, or Indian nationalism, the musing about the “soul” or the 
“mission” of the nation, an endless discussion of its relation to the 
West, all that became characteristic of this new form of national- 
ism. 

Nationalism in the West was based upon a nationality which 
was the product of social and political factors, nationalism in Ger- 
Imany did not find its justification in a rational societal conception, 
jit found it in the “natural” fact of a community, held together, not 
Iby the will of its members nor by any obligations of contract, but 
by traditional ties of kinship and status. German nationalism sub- 
stituted for the legal and rational concept of “citizenship” the in- 
finitely vaguer concept of “folk,” which, first discovered by the 
German humanists, was later fully developed by Herder and the 
German romanticists. It lent itself more easily to the embroideries 
of imagination and the excitations of emotion. Its roots seemed 
to reach into the dark soil of primidve times and to have grown 
through thousands of hidden channels of unconscious development, 
not in the bright light of rational political ends, but in the mysteri- 
ous womb of the people, deemed to be so much nearer to the forces 
of nature.^ This difference in the concepts of nation and national- 
ism was a historical consequence of the difference in effect pro- 
duced by Renaissance and Reformation between Germany and 
Western Europe. 

In the West, Renaissance and Reformation created a new society 
in which the middle classes and secular learning gained a growing 
preponderance, and the universal and imperial Roman concept of 
the medieval world was abandoned not only in fact, but also in 
theory. But in Central and Eastern Europe this medieval idea of 
world empire lingered and even gathered new strength from 
antiquarian research — the unreal though fascinating strength of a 
phantom world. The Renaissance and the Reformation had not 
deeply changed the political and social order in Germany as they 
had in the West; they were purely scholarly and theological events. 
Farther east they did not penetrate at all — Russia and the Near 
East remained untouched — and thus the old cleavage between the 
Western and the Eastern Empire deepened. To the Moscovite 
princes of the sixteenth century Russian history appeared as a 
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continuation of the task of Alexander and of the Roman Empire, 
“to unite in one organic whole the diverse nations of the East and 
the West.” When the Patriarch of Moscow was installed in 1589, 
the charter affirmed that “because the old Rome has collapsed on 
account of the heresy of Apollinarius, and the second Rome, which 
is Constantinople, is now in the possession of the godless Turk, 
thy great kingdom, O pious Tsar, is the third Rome. It surpasses 
with its devotion everyone else and all other Christian kingdoms 
are now merged in thy kingdom. Thou art the only Christian 
Sovereign in the whole world, the master of all the Christians.” * 

While in the West the universal tradition vanished, and while in 
the East it began to emerge into a politically ephemeral, though 
metaphysically more lasting existence, Germany in the center of 
the continent seemed to hesitate between West and East, between 
consolidation Into a national state and the still powerful tradition 
of world empire. The tradition’s survival in Germany was sup- 
ported by the complexity and irrationality of the Empire’s consti- 
tution, by the vagueness of its frontiers and the ambiguity of its 
ambitions. In the south and west Italy and Burgundy, in the east 
Bohemia, Hungary, and othei' lands, were often regarded as part 
of the Empire and thus potentially of a new German living-space. 
A modern German historian, tieinrich von Srbilc, has well formu- 
lated this never-ending world dream. He sees in the Germans the 
predestined bearer of the world imperial idea, and bitterly com- 
plains of the fact that in the sixteenth century the German people 
began to withdraw into itself, abandoning that spirit of expansion 
and colonization which in the Middle Ages had served as a power- 
ful foundation for its world empire." 

The seventeenth century brought a progressive weakening of the 
social and political bases upon which a modern German national- 
ism could have grown up. While in Western Europe religion be- 
came a major force in the awakening of a modern political and 
social consciousness, German Lutheranism * led to political quiet- 
ism: the Germans were satisfied to remain subjects, they did not 
strive to become citizens. The religious rift tore the country into 
two parts, growing more different as time went on; Catholics and 
Protestants not only met on battlefields as enemies for a cenauy 
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and a half, but with the ensuing retheologizing of all life the dif- 
ference of religion forbade all cultural contacts, and the intellectual 
life in the two Germanys developed along independent lines. Both 
Churches supported the princes, or rather their princes, unques- 
tioningly; the princes* new centralized states necessarily grew in 
opposition to a possible nascent German nationalism, which could 
have been represented only by the Empire; and the medieval foun- 
dations of this no longer corresponded to the changing social and 
political realities. 

The imperial Icnights and the free peasantry, the last social forces 
which had linked their aspirations with the fate of the Empire, had 
been defeated by 1550, and had lost all influence from then on. 
Socially and economically they had not been progressive forces; 
they had looked back to the ideals and conditions of the thirteenth 
century, to the liberties of the Middle Ages which they wished to 
revive. Soon afterwards the German free and imperial cities began 
to decay at the very time that the urban classes in the West grew 
to unprecedented social and political importance. Slowly and pain- 
fully, new social forces came to the fore in Germany. These new 
forces were no longer connected with the Empire. Their soil was 
the territorial state which found its new authority strengthened by 
the Reformation. With public opinion entirely absorbed in theo- 
logical questions, the territorialization of religion became a further 
impediment to any possible national unity. The peace treaty of 
1648 marked a milestone in the decomposition of the universal 
Empire with Germany as its center and bearer.® 

While the imperial idea of society lingered on in the Catholic 
Habsburg domain, new intellectual conceptions and forms of 
society arose in the north. Two forces, independent from, and 
often hostile to, each other — ^the erudite class and the rulers of 
Prussia ” — played a decisive role in the formation of modern Ger- 
many. This erudite class was closely related to the Lutheran 
parsonage, out of which most of its representatives came, or 
where they themselves lived. Their intellectual life — ^though some- 
times daring and enterprising witliin its o^vn realm, the mind and 
the inner man — remained aloof from political reality and impervi- 
ous to social responsibility. They did not — and they did not wish 
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to — create a public opinion as an important factor in the state; 
they never dreamed of, or longed for, influence in political life. At 
the best, and ewn then only rarely, they were conscientious 
servants of the princes, though never their critics or guides. While 
Western thought influenced their intellectual life their societal atti- 
tude remained strangely untouched by it. The republiqiie des let-‘ 
tres of the West was, as in Greek antiquity, a political society, an 
integral and influential part of the national body; the Geleljrteii- 
republik lived in an entirely unpolitical realm, at the fringes of 
society and without any influence. It was in the state but not of 
the state, and even its being in the state was purely accidental: 
no ties except those of residence bound the scholar to the state. The 
state was the prince’s, a Fiirstenstaat. Among these princes the 
Hohenzollerns in Brandenburg and Prussia performed a great con- 
structive work, a rational construction inspired by the concepts of 
utility and morality of the English and French philosophers — a 
dependence upon the West similar to that of the erudite class — 
yet here too the societal organization remained in its attitude and 
spirit alien to the West. The erudite class and the Prussian princes 
worked independently of each other, with very little mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. Only at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century did they begin to cooperate and even to fuse: this took 
place under the vitalizing influence of the French Revolution, and 
through the medium of the new “folk” concept, the lasting contri- 
bution of that most creative and suggestive spirit in die field of 
nationalism among the German erudites, Johann Gottfried Herder. 

2 

Few Germans of the period looked to the Empire for the crea- 
tion of a strong centralized state which would overcome the re- 
ligious strife. Lazarus von Schwendi suggested ^ to Maximilian (in 
ivhom he saw as the Roman Emperor the head of Christianity, and 
as the German Emperor the father of the Fatherland) complete 
equality of the Protestant and Catholic religioas to save Germany 
from foreign interventions. He emphasized that from time imme- 
morial the Germans had excelled, in valor and value, all other na- 
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tions, and that, as a result of their great strength and cohesion, 
they had never been subjected to foreign domination, and had even 
taken over the Roman Empire. The imperial general Wallenstein, 
a strange and ambiguous figure of a late Renaissance character, en- 
visaged in the turmoil of the Thirty Years’ War a unified and 
hereditary Empire under the Habsburgs from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, turned eastward in its ambitions to war against the Turks 
and to rebuild the Byzantine Empire. 

Though Western political thought was familiar to the Germans 
(in fact, the PoHtica methodice digesta atqiie exeinpHs sacris et 
prof mis ilhtstrata of Johannes Althusius " was one of the earliest 
pleas for popular sovereignty and the social contract), most of the 
political writings of the seventeenth century centered around the 
antiquated concepts of the vanishing universal Empire; in spite of 
popular drinking songs of the sixteenth century expressing indif- 
ference to the Empire,** faith in it continued among die people; 
*‘the conception of the Emperor as possessor of unlimited world 
power was quite general among the uniniriated until the eighteenth 
century.” “ The official theory and the popular imagination clung 
to the old imperial idea, and few writers were conscious of its 
emptiness and decay. Most people were shocked when Bogislav 
Philipp von Chemnitz published in i($4o, under the pseudon3mi 
Hippolithus a Lapide, a Dissertatio de rations status in bnperio 
nostro Rommo-Gmmnico, in which he characterized the political 
configuration of Germany as “funestam et cadaverosam hodiernae 
Germaniae nostrae faciem,” and declared the emperor to be divested 
of all real power. ‘*Nihil fer^ habet, nisi quod inane nomen ejus, et 
titulus, omnibus Imperii decretis praefigatur.” This brilliantly 
written book by a Pomeranian defended the interests of Sweden 
and the separatist rights of the German i^ritorial princes. 

More constructive in his thought was the famous jurist Samuel 
von Pufendorf, who, according to the non-nationalist character of 
the period, transferred his loyalty and his services as a historiog- 
rapher from the king of Sweden whom he had served for many 
years, to the elector of Brandenburg, in whose serince he died. 
In 1667 he published under the pseudonym of a fictitious nobleman 
from Verona, Severinus de Monzambano, De statu hnperii Ger- 
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mamici ad Laelmti fratreni, donwnuvi Trezolaniy liber unus. There 
he called the Empire rather disrespectfully “irregulare aliquod 
corpus et monstro simile,” an “irregular and monstrous body.” He 
approached the problem as a rational thinker, suggesting a reform 
of the Empire by the establishment of an army supported from 
common funds, the depolitization of religion, the suppression of 
the monasteries, and the secularization of the ecclesiastical princi- 
palities.” 

The seventeenth century found German intellectual life domi- 
nated by theological questions: the group solidarity that existed 
united fellow religionists, the political loyalty that existed centered 
in the territorial state. The greatest event of the century, the 
Thirty Years’ War, did not arouse the Germans to an understand- 
ing of its implications for the life of the German nation. The out- 
standing literary monument of the period, Hans Jakob Christoifel 
von Grimmelshausen’s Der Abertthmrliche Sanplicissiimis, does not 
reveal any trace of national feeling. “We are accustomed to regard- 
ing this book as the very mirror of the social conditions of the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War. It is all the more astonishing that 
it does not take any stand on the war as an event of national sig- 
nificance. Simplicius seems to feel himself above all as a soldier, 
not as a German, and he seems not to know at all that the existence 
of Germany was at stalte in die war.” “ The hero of the novel, the 
adventurous soldier Simplicius Simplicissimus, is not an individual: 
he is a type and a symbol, the representative of the German 
Baroque. To the men of the Baroque, life was bewildering and un- 
real, nature sinful and dangerous, world and society did not really 
count. The book begins with the motto, 

Es hat mir so wollen behagen 

Mit Lachen die Wahrheit zu sagen 

(I desire to tell the truth laughingly); but it is a bitter truth which 
the author has to tell, the truth of the worthlessness of life — ^which 
is nothing but a painful preparation for a farewell to it. Simplicius, 
after all his boisterous adventures, ends as a hermit on a desert 
island, without any widi to return to the world and without any 
interest in Germany or her fate.**^ 
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“With all its wealth of incident and character, this noi'’el has in 
reality only one theme; the unmasking of the brute which Grim- 
melshausen evidently conceives the average man of his time to be." 
(Or rather which he conceives man of all time to be.) “Of all the 
characters that appear in it, there is only one who has a heart for 
his fatherland, only one who dreams and hopes for the future of 
his [German] race, and he is a demented vagrant!”*'’ The lone 
episodic character of the long novel who shows the slightest patri- 
otic feeling or interest, is depicted as a ridiculous fool; even more 
remarkable is the content of his hopes and dreams for the future 
of the German race: a German hero will rise, he prophesies, who 
by his deeds will create a world empire with Germany as its center 
and ruler.*® The strange fool whom Simplicius meets along the 
road reveals himself as the great god Jupiter who will raise up the 
German hero who “.shall accomplish all udth the edge of the 
sword; he shall destroy all evil men and preserve and extol the 
righteous.” With the magic power of his sword he will conquer 
the whole world and exterminate all the godless. “Every town shall 
tremble at his coming, and every fortress otherwise unconquerable 
he shall have in his power in the first quarter of an hour: in a word, 
he shall have the rule of the greatest potentate of the world,” 

This German hero will summon all his enemies to submit. If they 
refuse, he will execute those whom the German leader of the 
twentieth century likes to call “warmongers,” because he regards 
them responsible for the refusal of some people to submit humbly 
to German rule, And when the German hero has won all his 
victories, Jupiter will come down from heaven to visit the Germans, 
as the “fool” says, “to delight myself among their vines and fig- 
trees; and there will I set Helicon on their border and establish 
the Muses anew thereon: Germany will I bless with all plenty, yea, 
more than Arabia Felix, Adesopotamia, and the land of Damascus: 
then will I forswear the Greek language and only speak German; 
and, in a word, show myself so good a German that in the end I 
shall grant to them, as once I did to the Romans, the rule over all 
the earth.” 

To Simplicius' question whether the princes will not resist the 
German conquest, Jupiter answers tliat the hero will trouble him- 
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self little on that score, He will divide the foreign princes into three 
classes: the wicked ones, he will punish; those who are ready to live 
as commoners under German overlordship, he will leave un- 
molested — but they will live like commoners, while “the German 
people’s way of living will then be more plentiful and comfoitable 
than is now the life and household of a king”; and finally the third 
class, those who are too proud for such a role of helots, he will send 
to Asia, where German soldiers will conquer lands for them. 
Jupiter is confident that the Western Christian kings will not resist, 
but will gladly accept their crowns as German fiefs — ^for rather 
interesting racial and historical reasons: the kings of England, 
Sweden, and Denmark will submit, because they are of German 
race and descent; those of Spain, France, and Portugal, because 
the Germans of old conquered and ruled those lands. 

After all these conquests a perpetual peace will reign among 
all nations, a peace assured by the victorious German sword. But 
the German hero will not rest satisfied with the .subjection of the 
whole world to the German peace and dominion. He will also 
reform all religions and fuse them into one. He will address their 
heads “and so excellently impress upon them their hitherto most 
pernicious divisions, that of themselves they will desire a general 
reconciliation and give over to him the accomplishment of such 
according to his own great wisdom.” Should the divines be reluc- 
tant to obey the German hero, he will first hint “to each theologian 
about his interest, his peaceful life, his wife and child, and his 
privileges, and aught else that might sway his inclination.” Should 
they not be swayed by these veiled threats and bribes, then the 
German hero will use more persuasive means: “He will plague the 
whole assembly with hunger, and if they yet delay to complete so 
holy a work, then he will preach them all a sermon through the 
gallows, and so first with kindness but at last with severity and 
threats, bring them to befool tlie world no longer with their stiff- 
necked doctrines.” With unity achieved, he will proclaim the new 
religion in a great festival, “and whosoever opposes it, him will 
he torment with pitch and sulphur.” 

A fantastic picture Indeed, these methods of world conquest, ac- 
ceptable only from the mouth of a “fool.” Yet three hundred years 
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later it all sounds rather prophetic, and a German historian of today 
takes pains to point out that in Grimmelshauscn’s time the voice of 
madness often expressed higher wisdom, the eternal dream and 
ideal of Germanism. “Though Jupiter appears to his fellow men as 
an incurable fool, he is the man who proclaims the high idea which 
in spite of all misconstruction, disfigurement, and practical im- 
potence, nevertheless contains truth in the deepest sense of the 
word, the .truth of an idea to which imperfect reality never can 
completely correspond.” ” 

The bombastic dream-world of Grimmelshausen was shared by 
other scholars and writers in bis century. Their pride was wounded 
when they faced the superior civilizations of the West. Divorced 
from all political and social reality and responsibility, they took 
refuge in the fantastic world of an imaginary past in which all 
greatness was due to the Germans. Their only certain heritage 
from the past was the German language, the instrument of their 
labor and effort. They invested it with a unique excellency and 
august rank, a capital language, a "Hauptsprache,” compared with 
which all the others were only “bastard” languages. Character- 
istically, the alleged esthetic perfection of the German language 
was interpreted as moral superiority; German ways of life were 
praised as ethical and upright while those of the Western peoples 
were branded as proofs of soft living and of superficiality. Justus 
Georg Schottelius (16x2-1676) published in 1663 a book on the 
German “capital language” in which he extolled its antiquity, pur- 
ity, power, incomparability and fundamental excellence. The 
preface and dedication read like a caricature of German self- 
praise; yet it was meant and generally accepted seriously and sin- 
cerely. The Germans were regarded as more ancient, more re- 
nowned for conquest and virtue, than any other people. “By 
Divine Providence they have acquired the universal empire and 
thereby the supreme glory and the leadership of Christianity.” 
By the number of most powerful and most courageous heroes, by 
the number of most learned scholars and famous universities and 
cities, and through the possession of such a glorious rich and pure 
“capital” language they enjoy a considerable precedence over all 
other peoples; by the invention of the printing press they have 
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made mankind educated, by the invention of gunpowder they have 
made it courageous and warlike; thus in roaming from east to 
west, from south to north, no people could be found which could 
compare with the Germans/* 

With such a heritage, the Germans, namrally, in their opinion, 
did not need foreign examples. To be German was a duty, and at 
the same time was ethical; to be non-German, ttndeutsch, was 
treason, and the non-German was regarded as the unethical or 
ethically inferior.** Hans Michael Moscherosch (1 do 1-1669), an 
Alsatian, presented in his WimderHche utid Warbafftige Qesichte 
Philanders von Shtewald (1643) a satirical picture of his time. In 
the eighth of the fourteen visions of the book, he confronts Phil- 
ander in the castle of Geroldseck with the great heroes of the 
German past, among them Ariovistus, Arminins, and Siegfried. 
The chapter is called “A la mode Kehrauss,” a protest against the 
new fashionable ways of living in imitation of the French. The 
German heroes take Philander violently to task for having a non- 
German name, for dressing in a non-German way, for eating non- 
German food, in brief, for abandoning the frugality and vigor of 
the ancient Germans for the luxury and lightheartedness of the 
French. 

But all these exhortations remained entirely unpolitical; Moscher- 
osch himself regarded the monarchy of Louis XIV as a most ac- 
complished form of government. The aspirations of the generation 
were confined to the cultural field, to the new societies for the 
pteservation and purification of die German modier tongue. 
Mosclierosch was a member of the oldest of them, the Frucht- 
bringende Gesellschaft, or Palmenorden, which was founded in 
1617, composed largely of noblemen, poets, and scholars. Other 
famous societies were the Deutschgesinnt Genossenschaft of Ham- 
burg, which was founded in 1643 and accepted women as members, 
and the Loblicher Hirten- und Blumenorden an der Fegnitz, 
founded the next year in Nuremberg and which survived as a 
literary circle for more than two hunted and fifty years. All lost 
themselves quiddy in trivialities, suggested extreme and ridiculous 
purisms, and soon succumbed to the growing influence of French 
civilization over the whole intellectual life of Germany.®* 
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Baroque poets lamented the desire to imitate the French.” The 
French language was regarded as a secondary or derived language, 
and the French people were denied an original and autochthonous 
character. While in France D’Aubery published a book on the just 
pretensions of the King of France for the Empire, Grimmeishausen 
countered with a claim that the French themselves M'cre of German 
descent, but had adopted non^German ways of life from the Gauls 
whom they had subjected.®® 

As a symbol of this superiority the Baroque reintroduced Ar- 
minius as a German hero; towards the end of the century he be- 
came the central figure in one of the most widely read novels of 
the time,®* which mingled much bombastic talk of love of the 
fatherland and the honor of German nobility with a complete lack 
of historical sense or critical understanding. It is an effusive work, 
in which all great discoveries and all glorious deeds of mythology 
and of ancient history are attributed to the Germans. True, once 
they had been defeated by the Romans; but the enemies had been 
able to prevail only by witchcraft and treachery against which the 
highly praised German “Treue” — ^honesty and faithfulness~had 
been helpless, until finally the Germans had triumphed through 
Arminius. 

With all this empty and boastful polemical writing some useful 
progress was made in developing a German literary language. The 
celebrated “prince of German poetry,” Martin Opitz (1597-1639)1 
who at the age of twenty wrote his “Aristarchus sen de Contemptu 
linguae teutonicae,” published in 1624 his fundamental treatise on 
German poetry,®* in which he clearly recognized the differences 
between German and classical prosody and bioke the sway of the 
neo-Latin verse over German poetry. His German was deeply in- 
fluenced by his many translations from die Old Testament, from 
Greek and Latin, English and French. Similar pioneer work was 
accomplished by Hermann von Conring (1606-1681), who edited 
the “Germania” of Tacitus, and in his “De Origine Juris Ger- 
manici” (1643) drew attention to German law as different from 
Roman, and demanded the codification of law in German. But 
none of these men had any politico-national consciousness. Opitz 
died in Danzig, a secretary and historiographer to the king of 
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Poland, and Conring served faithfully the kings of Sweden and 
France. It is a characteristic anachronism that a later German 
nationalist historian objected to the fact that “Conring had sold 
his talent to Louis XIV to injure German interests” and called that 
a contemptible attitude.*’ All these scholars who showed such a 
concern for the German language and character were entirely un- 
concerned about the political fate of the German nation. None of 
them became a political factor. At best they served the great or 
small princes of their time, changing their allegiance as servants 
change their masters, without differentiating between German and 
foreign princes. Even the greatest of the German scholars of the 
period, Leibniz, was no exception. 

3 

What a different world of activity and influence it was in which 
Locke or even Bayle moved, forming public opinion and making 
history, from that of Leibniz, who wasted his forces and gifts or 
confined them to the conflicting jealousies of courts and princes. 
He lived at the turn of two periods. The new concepts of freedom 
under law and of constitutional rights began to penetrate into 
Germany. “The peoples are not the property of the lord like 
horses, lands, and other goods, which he can divide up among his 
children,” Leibniz declared in the spirit of the Enlightenment. In a 
letter in 1706 he wrote: “It is very true that the princes who rule 
according to the laws are generally those who possess either the 
greatest or the longest-lasting authority. This English maxim de- 
serves to be diar of all nations.” ” Such a maxim could not have 
been applied in the political world in which Leibniz lived; nor did 
he ever chink of it seriously. Much of his thought was still domi- 
nated by the medieval concepts of Church and Empire. The em- 
peror appeared to him as lord of the world, as “advocatus, vel 
potius caput, aut, si mavis, brachium seculare ecclesiae universalis.” 
He worked for many years for a reunion of the Catholic and 
Protestant churches in a universal church. “If everything in the 
world would be arranged in the most perfect way, then all lands 
would be under God’s church.” " 
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As he vacillated between the new rationalism and medieval con- 
cepts, his loyalties were sometimes those of a world cituen and at 
other times those of an enlightened but vague German patriot. 
Treitschke has called him a great cosmopQlitan,^^ and Lcibnk him- 
self has written: “Pourvu qu’il se fasse quelque chose de conse- 
quence, je suis indifferent que cela sc fasse en Allcmagne ou en 
France, car je souhaite le bien du genre humain; je suis non pas 
9iX4).7.r,v ou fiXopuiiKioc mais^tXavOpcoaoi;” (I am neither a friend of 
the Greeks nor of the Romans, but a friend of mankind).®” His 
universaEsm, like that of Grotius, was philosophical and humani- 
tarian. He welcomed the project of the Abbd de Saint-Pierre for 
universal peace, and suggested the establishment of a universal re- 
public of letters, a netivork of scholarly societies and academies 
which would work together in all countries for the spread of civili- 
zation, Such a societas eruditontni would in his opinion also lead to 
the reunion of all religions. He tried to interest various princes in 
his project' — ^first Louis XIV, then Peter the Great. The proposal 
was not new then; in April, 1667, the Great Elector, upon the sug- 
gestion of a Swede, Benedict Skytte, had thought of founding m 
Berlin a novn vniversitas Brandenburgtea genthmiy scieiitkrmn et 
artiianf to promote free scientific research and the reunion of all re- 
ligions, and to which he had intended to invite representatives of all 
Christian faiths and sects as well as Jews, Arabs, and all other non- 
Christians. These cosmopolitan and humanitarian tendencies were 
entirely in the direction of Leibniz’s endeavor. AVhile he worked 
hard for the interests of the prince in whose service he happened to 
find himself at a given time, his real loyalty went to the world of 
scholarship. Nearest to his heart might have been German scholar- 
ship; and though his concern for the d^nity of the German lan- 
guage and the German name was great at times, it never filled his 
mind exclusively and never developed into any form of political 
loyalty. 

While Leibniz in later years was hostile to Louis XIV, and at- 
tacked him in 1664 in an anonymous Ettle book. Mars Cbristianis- 
sif/ms metore Germano Gallo-Graeco, ou Apologia des armes du 
Rot Trh-ChrStien cotttre Jes Cbr^ttetts,^ he had previously dedi- 
cated his PrSceptes pour avancer les Sciences to Louis XIV, whom 
he addressed as “the unique, the immortal, the great prince of 
whom our time is proud and for whom future ages will long in 
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vain.” Unfortunately Louis rejected the repeated advances of the 
philosopher ivho in his VAccmnodeiuent avec la Frmce had 
pleaded for a recognition of the French occupation of Strasbourg, 
and in his De Exped/tiotfe Aegyptiaca Ludovico XIV Regii Ftm- 
ciae proponenda,** advised France to conquer Egypt as a base for 
the conquest of Africa and Asia, thus adding to the hegemony of 
the European continent the control of the seas. But while his 
political proposals embraced the whole earth, he was often worried 
by the backwardnes of German cultural life. He complained that 
those who wished to learn had to go abroad and to read Italian and 
French, so that they grew to love and honor the foreign, and did 
not believe that the Germans and their language were capable of 
any noteworthy achievement. As a remedy he suggested the crea- 
tion of a German Society, which would inspire the writing of use- 
ful, thoughtful, and pleasant books in German. For it is better to 
be an original German than a copy of a Frenchman: “Besser ist ein 
Original von einem Teutschen als eine Copei von einem Franzosen 
scin.” 

For Leibniz, too, German was the Haupt- and Heldempracbe.”^ 
Yet it was his younger contemporary Christian Thomasius (1655- 
1728) whq, as a professor at the University of Leipzig, announced 
ill 1688 the first course in German and began to publish the first 
modern periodical in that language, “Freimuthige, lustige und 
ernsdiafte, jedoch vernunft- und gesetzmassige Gedanken oder 
Monatsgesprache fiber allerhand, furnehmlich aber neue Bucher” — ■ 
a monthly accessible to the general educated reader, and the first 
public forum for the discussion of literary and philosophical ques- 
tions. Two years later Thomasius, expelled from the Univei’si^ of 
Leipzig, went to Halle. Tliere he was instrumental, with his Pietist 
friends, in founding a new university in 1694 which, from the be- 
ginning, gave the German language a dominant position and where 
the spirit of rigid orthodoxy was absent. But Thomasius was only a 
cautious reformer. Though he was one of the first Germans to raise 
their voices against the belief in witchcraft, he in no way denied 
the existence of evil spirits and their direct interference with human 
life. Nor did he frankly oppose the use of torture, which Leibniz 
regarded as an indispensable part of criminal procedure; to one of 
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his students he expressed doubt as to whether it advisable to 
wage Christian rulers to follow the enlightened English example in 
abolishing torture.** 

Yet during the eighteenth century Western enlightenment began 
to stream into Germany not in small rivulets, but in broad rivers, 
and within a century the intellectual backwardness of the country 
had been overcome. However, while in a short time German 
cultural life overtook, and even surpassed, the West (.1 similar 
phenomenon could be witnessed in nineteenth century Russia), 
politics and society retained their primitive and provincial charac- 
ter. In England and in the Netherlands the educated class felt 
itself responsible for the political destiny of the nation and shared 
in its guidance; in the United States it molded and directed it; in 
France it gained by its writings and wit an instrument beyond ail 
legal and constitutional bounds; but in Germany it lived in com- 
plete isolation from politics and government. Under these condi- 
tions the expression of nationalism, remained confined to the litera- 
ture, being partly a reminiscence of the patriotic authors of an- 
tiquity read in school, partly the influence of English and French 
writers. The lack of political feelings made itself felt even in litera- 
ture itself: with subjects for satire all around, German literature de- 
veloped neither a political satire nor a vigorous patriotic prose. 

Living outside the realm of political acthdty, the German intel- 
lectuals took their revenge, a revenge innocuous for the princes but 
dangerous for the life of the nation. They considered their purely 
intellectual pursuits as a higher and purer form of life. They trans- 
valuated their exclusion from all political influence into a virtue, 
the privilege of the scholar or intellectual who lived in “higher 
spheres,” without descending to the lowlands of common humanity. 
Political life and the administration of the state concerned the 
princes, the Obrigkeit; the subject had neither the right nor the 
knowledge to interfere. In overcompensation the German writers 
began to look down upon the intellectual life of Western countries 
as devoid of the lofty German flight into higher spheres, and as im- 
mersed in the apparently superficial and trivial matters of politics 
and social reality.” 

While remote from all political activity, the German intellectuals 
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were busy laying the foundations fot a German national literature. 
Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700-1766) devoted himself to this 
task with great earnestness when he came to Leipzig in 1724, and 
for some time he made the city the literary center of Germany. 
He joined one of the linguistic societies, the Deutschubende GeselU 
schaft, changed its name to Deutsche Geselischaft, and soon raised 
it from a purely local organization into a literary society of national 
character. He dreamed of transforming it into something cor- 
responding to the French Academy, to develop a German literary 
language. He made the dialect of Upper Saxony, used by Luther, 
the literary language of Germany, which he wished to purify and 
regularize into an instrument for poetry and prose similar to 
French. His idea of German literature was limit^ to writings in 
the German language; it was not really a different and original 
German culture which he sought, but a universal civilization — of 
which the most perfect model was offered by the French — ex- 
pressed in the German language. In his insistence upon the lan> 
guage he showed the fanatical zeal of a reformer. When his future 
wife and collaborator, the highly gifted Louise Kulmus, started to 
write him in French, he objected violently, and though she an- 
swered that she had been taught that it was unbecoming to write in 
German, he insisted and forced her to use German. Thus his lin- 
guistic reform grew into a reform of life. 

His influence in the seventeen-twenties and -thirties was tre- 
mendous: ** The pompous and unwieldy language of the Baroque 
disappeared from the German books; German was admitted more 
and more into the schools; foreign words were used with growing 
restraint. French literature was faitlifully copied m all its forms, 
and, through Gottsched’s influence, continued to dominate German 
taste for at least half a century. Gottsched aspired to equal the 
French within the accepted universal standards of literature, not to 
differ from them. Even when in 1743 Johann Elias Scblegel made 
Arminius the hero of his drama "Hermann,” in order to draw at- 
tention. to German history as a source of dramatic inspiration, he 
wrote in Alexandrine verse and in rigid conformity with the clas- 
sical rules.™ 

Gottsched*s successor as praeceptor Gewufftiae was Cloristian 
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Fiirchtegott Gcllert (1715-1769), who also taught in Leipzig 
(where Goethe heard his courses), and whose fame was unrivaled 
in Germany by the middle of the century. He u'as a timid little 
man and reflected in his writings the ethos and the attitudes of the 
German middle classes — ^their Redlichkeit, Behaglichkeit, and 
Gejniitlicbkeit, their honesty, sentimentality, and love of quiet and 
idyllic comfort. He lived in one of the great historical periods of 
turmoil: wars were spreading over three continents, reshaping the 
fortunes of nations and dynasties; new principles for the ordering 
of human society were being freely and hotly discussed in Western 
Europe; and the military genius of Frederick II was raising a Gcr^ 
man territorial state to the rank of a great power. Yet amidst all 
these events Gellert was concerned only widi preserving the quiet- 
ness of private life, undisturbed and untouched by the tumult of 
public affairs. He was “most indifferent” as to who ruled Silesia or 
Bohemia, while the battle of Rossbach evoked in him only sorrow 
for the many casualties; thinking back he could remember nothing 
so vividly as the deep fear he had felt when he had accidentally 
passed near the battlefield. Nothing was more alien to hmi, and to 
the generation which he represented, than heroism or a martial 
spirit. He was more than satisfied to leave all politics to the wisdom 
of the rulers and their officials, and most thankful for not being 
interrupted in the enjoyment of a life in which domestic peace, 
sentimental friendships, and the easy grace of poetry alone counted. 
His famous “Moralische Vorlesungen,” which he delivered as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, contained not a single word about duties to 
the fatherland, nor about civic virtues or courage. He blamed the 
Greeks and Romans for the emphasis which they had put upon 
these traits instead of upon meekne^ and humility.^" 

Yet Gellert was a true son of the Enlightenment and of its 
humanitarian rationalism, eager to ennoble human sentiments and 
to liberate the wellsprings of goodness in the human heart which 
had been desiccated by the despotism of princes and the rigidity of 
orthodoxy. His play “The Swedish Countess” anticipated Lessing 
by introducing on the stage a noble and virtuous Jew who is treated 
by the Count and Countess as an equal. But all the good intentions 
of Gellert and his circle stopped short of any attempt to realize 
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them in society. The only satirical talent of the period, Gottlieb 
Wilhelm Rabener {1714-1771), could never fully develop his 
gifts in the Philistine atmosphere of German society where most 
legitimate subjects of satire were completely taboo. In the preface 
to the fourth volume of liis “Samnilung satirischer Schriften,” pub- 
lished in Leipzig in 1755, he frankly declared that he never wished 
or dared to treat of princes and authorities, clergymen and teach- 
ers; for in daring to criticize those in authority, even the lowest of- 
ficial, a subject would only prove that he had not yet learned to be 
a good subject. And how could such a person give advice to any- 
body? Thus, his “satire” had to be confined to a rather charitable 
and kind-hearted pleasantry about the silliness of the middle classes 
in their daily private lives. “Germany is not the country,” Rabener 
complained, “in which a satire could dare, if bent upon improving 
things, raise its head with that liberty with which it elsewhere 
castigates the vice and foolishness of men. In Germany I should not 
dare risk telling a village schoolteacher a truth which a Lord Arch- 
bishop in London would have to listen to.” 

4 

By the middle of the century the efforts of Gottsched and Gel- 
lert had born fruit: they had made German a reputable literary 
language and had laid the foundations for a German literature. 
The profusion of French and Italian words and phrases which had 
threatened to choke not only the vitality but even the existence of 
German, was fast disappearing. Latin still remained dominant in 
the universities and secondary schools of the Catholic part; but in 
the Protestant lands and in the production of books it was fast giv- 
ing way to German. "While in 1589, 246 Latin and 116 German 
books had been published in Germany, the proportion changed to 
209 Latin against 419 German books in 1714, and 198 Latin books 
against 1,917 German in 1780.^^ Thus, a common language and a 
growing consciousness of a common literature began to unite at 
least the Protestant part of Germany. Yet loyalty was still not na- 
tional, but remained exclusively dynastic or religious. The Catholic 
Germans of the Habsburg lands felt a much greater kinship with 
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the Hungarians, Croats, and Italians than \vith the Protestant Prus- 
sians who after 1 740 had become their enemies." German Protes- 
tants greeted Swedes and Frenchmen, when the opportunity of- 
fered itself, as welcome allies in the M'ars against German Catholics. 
Lutheran theologians were as uncompromising and hostile in their 
attitude to Calvinists as they were to Catholics. Erdmann Neu- 
meister (168 1-1756), a Lutheran minister in Hamburg, well known 
for his gifts as a religious poet and his interest in esthetics, wrote, 
in a pamphlet against a Calvinist theologian, of “Calvinische Mame- 
luken und Judasbriider,” while the attempts to unite Lutherans 
and Calvinists were branded as “Luther’s temptation by Beelze- 
bub.” " The divines of all confessions vied in obsequiousness to- 
wards great and small princes alike, and never dared raise their 
voices to condemn even the most glaring iniquities. 

Nowhere in Germany did religion awaken the people or reform 
abuses to the extent that it did in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
prophetic fire of the Reformation had died with the bloody ex- 
termination of Anabaptism, while German Fiedsm resembled 
A'lethodism rather than Puritanism. But Pietism, though it never 
dared to openly protest against the fast-gromng corruption and 
immorality of life among the upper classes, did, in its quiet way, 
fight for the common man." More important, as a movement pre- 
paring the ground for modern Germany, ivas the rational seculari- 
zation accomplished by the Enlightenment. But while rational 
humanism and optimistic liberalism led in the West to fundamental 
transformations of society, their influence in Germany was con- 
fined to the intellectual field and to the educated class. When 
finally, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the will to 
political and social changes was awakened in Germany, the rational 
and liberal Enlightenment had given way to Romanticism, with its 
fundamentally opposite attitudes, which continued, though on an 
entirely different plane, the irrationalism and enthusiasm of the 
Pietists, an enthusiasm no longer filling the heart of the lonely in- 
dividual wal king humbly before God, but poured into the mystic 
body of the national community. 

A German national movement did not arise until the nineteenth 
century. There was no state around which it could have consoli- 
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dated itself. There was the empty shell of the Holy Roman Empire, 
full of venerable memories grown hollow and into which few if 
any could read any future. It gave the German nation a common 
frame, but the frame enclosed nothing. Political reality had been 
absorbed in the life of the many large and small German states, 
their secular or ecclesiastical princes regarding themselves as 
sovereign, the inhabitants as their subjects, their arbitrary will as 
supreme, and their power as unlimited. The possible stimulus of 
foreign oppression was absent in Germany: unlike other peoples the 
Germans did not live under alien princes or domination. Such op- 
pression as existed, often more cruel than in other parts of Europe, 
was by native princes, and few Germans before the French Revolu- 
tion ever dreamed of challenging the right of princes to oppress at 
will. German nationalism could not integrate around a political 
idea of liberty as in the West. The Reformation had released forces 
of potential revolution, but Luther had done his utmost to confine 
them to the inner life and to discipline them in blind obedience. In 
his famous "Vom deutschen Nationalgeist” Karl Friedrich von 
Moser declared that “every nation is motivated by a determining 
principle: obedience in Germany, freedom in England, trade in 
Holland, the honor of the king in France. Very fundamental 
changes would be necessary to redirect the whole trend of 
thought.” These changes came in France with the French Revolu- 
tion; they never came in Germany. The most prominent critic 
of Moser’s pamphlet even underscored his opinion: “It is scarcely 
imaginable that a genius could appear whose command would ex- 
haust our obedience.” When this genius in despotism really did ap- 
pear, he could not exhaust their willingness to obey. 

While many German writers, vied in self-degradation and toad- 
ism, others were deeply scornful of everything concerned with 
politics and thus helped to keep the people in a state of political 
immaturity and indiiFerence, The peasants, sunk into stupidity, 
vulgarity and physical degeneracy tlirough centuries of feudal 
oppression, “suffered everything with dull resignation and were 
servilely grateful to their gracious lords (gnUdige Gutsberrschgft) 
for any relaxation, for any less cruel pressure or demand as for 
some unmerited favor, and trembled before every seignioral bailiff 
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or minor official.” A correspondent of the Beriinische Monats- 
schrift in 1783 sent from London a comparison of life in England 
and at home: “If one witnesses here how the lowest pusher of a 
wheelbarrow shows an active interest in everything that goes on 
and does not consider himself a superfluous onlooker, and how 
boys wave their heads from railings and lamp posts and show their 
approval by a joyous hurrah, in short, how everyone show's clearly 
that he too is a man, and an Englishman, as good as the king and 
the ministers — in witnessing that, one indeed feels entirely differ- 
ent than when one sees at home the soldiers drill.” Forty years 
later Goethe contrasted England and Germany in the same way 
when, in his conversation with Eckermann, on March 12, 1828, he 
praised the liberty of Englishmen, “das Gluck der pcrsdnlichen 
Freihcit,” which endowed them with a noble uprightness, while in 
Germany every little boy grew up under the strict eye of the po- 
lice. Whenever he tried to feel himself at liberty, the police would 
immediately intervene and forbid it (“sogleich ist die Polizei da, es 
zu verbieten”). It may be that this lack of personal liberty in 
political and social life induced the daring exploits of intellectual 
liberty and irresponsibility in which many German thinkers in- 
dulged, and that later the absence of the “Gluck der personlichen 
Freiheit” found its compensation in far-flung dreams of disciplined 
power and conquest. 

In the West nations grew up as unions of citizens, by the will of 
individuals who expressed it in contracts, covenants, or plebiscites. 
Thus they integrated around a political idea, looking towards the 
common future which would spring from their common efforts. A 
nascent German nationalism, unable to find the rallying point in 
society or in a free and rational order, found it in nature or in the 
past, not in a political act but in a given natural fact, the folk com- 
munity, formed by the ties of a hoary past, and later of prehistoric, 
biological factors. This natural foundation was not simply accepted 
as a fact, but raised to the dignity of an ideal or of a mystery. The 
political integration around a rational goal -was replaced by a 
mystical integration around the irrational, precivilized folk concept. 

Herder, who can be regarded as the first representative of Ger- 
man nationalism and of folk nationalism generally, was influenced 
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by Rousseau’s stress upon the primitive and precivilized stages of 
human development, the natural folkdom of “unspoiled” peoples. 
The youthful Storm and Stress movement in Germany, in some 
ways a forerunner of German nationalism, rejected the classic and 
universal norms and canons and emphasized originality, das Ur- 
•udicbsige, that which grows out of its own deep roots without in- 
fluence from outside. The Rousseauan contrast of nature and 
civilization, of sentiment and reason, was here taken up with a new 
and aggressive stress upon the creative character of the artist’s 
unique, incomparable, and unequaled passion. But neither Herder 
nor the Storm and Stress had any political will: the one discovered 
the folk as the source of all cultural creativeness and inspiration, 
the other proclaimed the uniqueness of the artist in revolt against 
societjL Only in 1806, after the existing political order had com- 
pletely disintegrated, was the cultural concept of the folk politi- 
cized, and the uniqueness of the folk proclaimed as an aggressive 
factor in the struggle against Western society and civilization. 
Then the seeds sown in the second half of the eighteenth century 
begm to bear strange fruit in the nationalism of German romanti- 
cism with its violent opposition not only to France, but to the 
principles of the French Revolution and of the eighteenth century, 
to the liberal and humanitarian character of the nationalism of 1776 
and 1789. Western nationalism seemed to be something artificial, 
a creation of politicians and political movements, while German 
nationalism appeared spontaneous, inspired by nature itself, spring- 
ing from the depths of the past, rooted not in universal and rational 
principles, but in an individual and indigenous folk genius. 

Yet the new emphasis in Germany upon indigenous origmality 
was partly due to foreign influence, that of Rousseau and of a gen- 
eral European current, which, rising in England, found its most 
lasting and decisive expression in Germany. The sentimentalism and 
the melancholy of Samuel Richardson’s “Clarissa” (1748) and 
“Sir Charles Grandison” (1753), of Edward Young’s “Night 
Thoughts,” and the antiquarian revival of supposed Celtic legends 
of the third century in the works of James Maepherson (“Frag- 
ments of Ancient Poetry Collected in the Highlands of Scotland,” 
“Fingal,” and “The Works of Ossian”), and finally Thomas 
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Percy’s “Reliques of Ancient; English Poetry” (1765), exercised 
a much deeper influence in Germany than in England. They were 
translated in many editions and greeted as the revelation of deep 
originality and of the wealth of primitive folk spirit. Thomas 
Percy’s “Northern Antiquities” made the old Nordic legends pre- 
served in the Edda better known. They inspired Klopstock to re- 
place Greek mythology by the newly discovered Germanic leg- ^ 
ends, which opened out a new German past, unknown to the Ger- 
man humanists of the Renaissance. These truly, or supposedly, 
ancient sources were not received in an e.xclusively nationalistic 
spirit in 'the eighteenth century; the decisive fact was less the dis- 
covery of Germanic folklore than the appreciation of the original 
folk genius of any people or race. Ossian aroused a similar en- 
thusiasm for Greek and Hebrew folklore. Primitive antiquity, in 
which man supposedly felt near the sources of Nature and mani- 
fested a freshness of inspiration which later dried up under the dust 
of civilization, was now regarded as the age not only of the noble 
savage but also of the blind singer. The writers of the Homeric and 
the biblical epics appeared as nameless poets and sceis who were 
the mouth of spontaneous folk song, Blackwell had insisted in 1735 
on the “naturalness” of Homer; Wood emphasized in his "Essay on 
the Original Genius of Homer” (1769) the kinship with Ossian, 
both expressing the heroic spirit of their people; Robert Lowth 
(1710-1787), an English divine and professor of poetry at Oxford, 
delivered “Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews.” Johann 
David Michaelis, a leading German theologian, and for many years 
editor of the Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeige?/, translated Lowth’s 
book in 1758, and Hamann was so impressed by it that he called 
the Jews the “most alive springs of antiquity” {die lebendigste^i 
Quellen des Altertums), compared wddi whom Greeks and Romans 
were only “perforated wells” {durchlocherte Brunnen'^*^ 

Thus the influence of Rousseau and of England merged in the 
rising stream of German thought which was to stress the originality 
and the peculiarity of national tradition as against universal stand- 
ards and values. It may appear strange at first glance that the revolt 
against Western civilization and influence, which the Storm and 
Stress and German Romanticism proclaimed, was inspired by 
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Western sources. This process of cultural contact and reaction is 
discernible throughout the history of modern nationalism, Russian 
Slavophilism, which insisted upon Russian autochthonous and in- 
digenous forces against Germany’s preponderant influence upon 
Russian civilization, owed its inspiration to German Romanticism. 
The rejection of Western influences by later Indian nationalists and 
, their turning to aboriginal traditions was due to an intensified study 
of European critics of modern civilization. Many fundamental 
thoughts of Italian Fascism were received from French sources, 
and some of the most important concepts of National Socialism 
are to be found in the writings of Maurice Barr&s. But what had 
been a minor cult in English, French, or American thought, with- 
out any popular Influence and often of purely ephemeral signifi- 
cance, became a most powerful and even decisive aspect of nation- 
alism among the Germans, the Russians, and the Indians. Literary 
ventures in the West often became great and swelling movements 
east of the Rhine and the Alps, threatening the dikes built by the 
discipline of rationalism and the traditions of law and liberty. That 
was the fate of Burke’s influence, whose thoughts in his old age 
fell nowhere on more fertile soil than in Germany; that was above 
all the fate of Rousseau’s influence, in so far as he had rejected the 
artfulness of civilization for the freedom of nature, and had de- 
manded that education be based upon the natural man, cleansed of 
the alien influences of civilization which could only falsify the 
organic growth from within. “What his genius had thrown out in 
a moment of inspiration, was systematized in Germany.” 

Contemporary German bstorians praise Herder and the Storm 
and Stress highly, because their discovery of the folk prepared the 
rise of German nationalism.^' But Herder and the Storm and Stress 
can be called nationalistic only by a wide stretch of the imagina- 
tion; today’s German nationalism overlooks that no eighteenth 
century tinker — ^not even Herder — ^regarded the “reality” of the 
folk as the natural and therefore unchangeable and unchallengeable 
foundation of all history. Herder may be regarded as a lonely 
figure who lived in opposition, to his time and country and died 
embittered because misunderstood," but he would be more than 
amazed to find ascribed to him an "organic-heroic mentality” 
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(orgmisch-heroische Geshmung) and “the categorical turning 
away from the theoretical spirit of the Enlightenment to the new 
German acting virility” (die kategorische Wendung vcmi iheo- 
retischen Geist der Aufklamng mm neuen demschen Tatmen-' 
schentitm)!'^ Neither Klopstock nor Herder knew of, much less 
postulated or triumphantly proclaimed, a deep gulf and an unend- 
ing struggle between Western universal civilization, and German 
culture, a struggle in which Germans today see the fundamental 
feature of modern intellectual history Herder and his generation 
were too deeply steeped in universal civilizadon to think of reject- 
ing it. Though Herder prepared the folk nationalism which arose 
in revolt against Western and universal civilization, the responsi- 
bility for this development does not rest upon him; he was the man 
who sowed the seeds which were to fall on too fertile a soil and 
to grow into a harvest which the sower would probably never have 
recognized and would almost certainly have repudiated. 

Though German nationalism received one of its main founda- 
tions in Herder’s folk concept, the condidons for its growth were 
created by two other movements, which in their origins and in 
their whole outlook were fundamentally opposed to it — the En- 
lightenment and Prussianism. Neither the thinkers of the Enlighten- 
ment nor the builders of the Prussian state thought of German 
nationalism, nor could they ever have dreamed that out of the soil 
they were tilling such a strange flower would grow, so different 
and even endrely opposite to all original intendons. The Enlighten- 
ment, and to a lesser degree Pietism, broke the grip of rigid ortho- 
doxy on German life; but while in England rationalism and Puri- 
tanism fused in the rise of modern English nationalism, in Germany 
Enlightenment and Pietism remained alien to nationalism and to 
political life. 

Eighteenth century Prussia aroused in some Germans an under- 
standing for, and an interest in, political life and the forces of 
history. Prussia had not grown from any organic or folkish founda- 
tions, it was the product of the conscious will of princes under the 
influence of the enlightened and rational statecraft of the West. 
Consisting of several non-contiguous territories brought together 
by dynasdc interests, it was neither a geographic entity, a home- 
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land, nor a racial entity; it was an idea, and as such it began to 
exercise an attraction upon many Germans who were not born in 
Prussia, and who only in mature years decided to enter the service 
of the Prussian state. Neither Prussianism nor Enlightenment tried 
to form focal points for the growth of a German national senti- 
ment: Prussianism demanded the exclusive loyalty to the Prussian 
king and turned against any still lingering feeling of attachment 
to a wider German polity; Enlightenment, and later on Classicism, 
taught the harmonious perfection of the individual according to 
the universal norms of the European Republic of Letters, to which 
the greatest Prussian lung was proud to belong. 

5 

The Enlightenment and eighteenth century Prussia had much in 
common. The greatest Prussian king, who became the center of 
the Prussian myth, was deeply imbued with the doctrines of the 
Enlightenment; he adopted the administrative technique and the 
economic maxims of the period, and through their application his 
country gained more in strength and cohesion than any other land 
east of the Rhine. But this adoption of Western doctrines and 
techniques and their extremely skillful application did not trans- 
form the social and spiritual foundation of the state; in spite of the 
king’s personal allegiance to the rational liberalism of the West, 
the country’s core remained strangely untouched. Prussia had 
risen as a land of colonizers and conquerors, of masters and docile 
serfs. The tradition of the Teutonic Knights had combined the 
lordly ^var^ior ideal with die ascetic religious ideal of the monk 
and crusader into a rare amalgam of a compelling sense of duty and 
service and the proud reliance on domination and arms. Like the 
Puritans, the Prussians showed a passion for work and frugality: 
but what with the Puritans became the mark of a rising urban 
middle class, widi the Prussians became the backbone of a con- 
servative rural aristocracy — ^in both cases producing efficiency, 
self-reliance, and thrift. 

Under the Hohenzollerns Prussia was united with Brandenburg, 
another march or colonial frontier land, in recendy Slavonic terri- 
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tory. The dynastic policy of the ruling house added other terri- 
tories, but geographically and economically, in administration and 
local tradition, they all remained separate and different lands. 
These domains, scattered on the plain of northeastern Germany 
which merges imperceptibly into the shapeless and endless prairies 
and forests of Poland and Russia, were united only by two things: 
the dynasty and the need of defending the long frontiers. Because 
of its poor natural resources and its lack of industry the state could 
be militarily strong only by a most efficient and economical ad- 
ministration and by giving precedence to the military over all 
other activities: for this the traditions of the Teutonic Knights 
offered a felicitous model and a strong foundation. The Enlighten- 
ment had developed in a liberal middle-class society with an opti- 
mistic, pacifist, and forward-looking disposition. Its technique, but 
not its inner meaning or its humanist and humanitarian implica- 
tions, was in Prussia grafted onto the traditional foundations of 
the militant aristocracy, animated by a rather pessimistic view of 
man. The grafting did not destroy these foundations but strength- 
ened them. The process was repeated and Prussia was again 
strengthened after iSod, when, under Baron vom Stein, she adopted 
some of the main technical and administrative reforms of the 
French Revolution in order to combat that Revolution and its 
spirit more successfully. Similarly Bismarck, after having success- 
fully challenged and destroyed liberal constitutionalism in the 
Prussia of the eighteen-sixties, later adopted some of its outward 
forms and adapted them to the sendees of an expanding and mod- 
ernized Prussia. 

Thus, enlightened rationalism in the service of power — not 
power in the service of reason, ethical goals, or human happiness 
— became the distinct character of a state which one of its repre- 
sentative historians, Otto Hintze, called the personification of the 
political power-idea. The Enlightenment also served Prussianism 
by the secularization of life and of ideals. The restraint which re- 
ligion had imposed upon the Teutonic Knights vanished; the state, 
and the state alone, could now become the focus and fountainhead 
of all ethical life and the sole center of devotion. German historians 
and political scientists have clearly recognized this peculiar and 
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unique character of Prussia and of its new ethos in the eighteenth 
century." Rehgion was only tolerated, as far as it was useful to the 
state. Peace among the different religions and creeds became a 
governmental policy because it was a condition for the economic 
progress and the military strength of the country. The new ethos 
of the state expressed itself above all in the army, which was not 
only the one tie binding the different provinces into unity, and 
forging all their tradidons into a new loyalty to a common ideal, 
but tvas the model for all life, permeating all social and private 
existence. 

The Prussian state was not built around the political ideal of 
liberty like the Western nadons, nor around the cultural traditions 
of the German folk, nor around the natural factor of the German 
race: it was as remote from liberalism as from any German nation- 
alism. It ^vas a conscious and polidcal creadon, like the modern 
nations of the West, and thus more akin to them than to later 
German nadonalism; but it did not spring from the will of the 
people, or from a desire for greater justice and more human hap- 
piness, or from any generous message to mankind: it was the result 
of a will imposed upon the people from above. Hierarchy, au- 
thority, obedience, and devodon were the foundations of the army 
and of Prussianism. King, aristocracy, and people, each one within 
his rank, served the one idea. For this service the king had to be 
educated: the center of his educadon was the army. Frederick the 
Great wrote in his testament that the educators of the heir to 
the throne “must speak to him of the army with the same sacred 
veneradon wth which the priests speak of their imaginary divine 
reveladon.” The privileged classes, upon which the structure of 
the state rested — ^the landowning aristocracy, the army officers, 
and the bureaucracy — ^were deeply respected because they served 
the state; the economic life, the promotion of agriculture and in- 
dustry, die system of taxarion and expenditure, in fact everything 
was subordinated to the one central purpose of the power-state. 
The Prussian idea demanded die complete devodon of the individ- 
ual to the state, even the exdncdon of personality. “Der preussische 
Staatsgedanke beruhte auf der voUstandigen Hingabe des einrelnen 
an den Staat bis zum Ausldschen der Personlichkeit.” 
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Prussia’s growth represented a revolt against the German unity 
embodied in the Empire, Its complete indifference to the existence 
of a German nation extended also to the cultural field. Prussian 
political growth was unaccompanied by any regard for, or desire 
of cooperation from, German intellectual life. Frederick William 
I had no intellectual interests whatsoever; culture was distasteful 
and meant nothing to him; he regarded Leibniz as a “good for 
nothing, not even fit to be a sentry” {ebien Kerl, der m gar nicbts, 
nicht evrmtal zwn Scbildivacbestehen, tauge).'^ Frederick II was a 
highly cultured man, but in a long life, filled with writings and 
studies, he remained indifferent to German intellectual life and 
had no desire to learn anything about it e\'cn after it had reached 
during his own lifetime a high, and in many ways fascinating, 
level. The growth of Prussia was dominated by only one goal — 
power; by only one norm — ^Prussia. Everything else counted only 
in so far as it served that goal and norm. 

By 1680 Berlin was still a very small town in a sparsely popu- 
lated, and economically and culturally backward, country. Towns 
east of the Elbe had a different background from those in western 
Germany, which dated from before the rise of princely power and 
had known centuries of great wealth and cultural flowering; those 
in eastern Germany were founded by princes and barons and were 
mostly poor — ^whatever they had, they owed to the princes. When 
the Great Elector died in i< 588 , his capital had only about ao,ooo 
inhabitants, though it had grotvn considerably in his long reign 
(having only 6,000 inhabitants at the beginning) . He had welcomed 
to Berlin approximately the same number of Huguenot refugees, 
which accounted for the rise of its prosperity and industrial life, 
and for the fast growth of French cultural influence — later con- 
sciously cultivated by Frederick I and his wife Sophia Charlotte, 
the sister of George I of England, who desired to model Berlin on 
Versailles. He assumed in 1701 the title of a King in Prussia, en- 
larged and beautified the capital, founded the Prussian Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, drew foreign scholars to his court, and tried in 
every way to impress the world by the splendor and refinement of 
his new Athens on the Spree. 

His successor, Frederick William I (1713—1740), despised and 
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hated this imitation of Athens; he wished to create a Sparta, and 
one which would not be an imitation, He had only one passion and 
he molded the state to its perfect image and instrument: the crea- 
tion of a powerful army. He was frugal and thrifty, hard-working 
and conscientious, without ambition or imagination in any field 
but the strictly military. Even in that held he had not the genius 
of a general (he never fought a war), though he had all the talents 
of a glorified drill sergeant. He was extremely rude and boorish, 
and despised all intellectual refinement, regarding arts and letters 
as devil’s works and a criminal waste of time. He saw only one 
task for everybody: the art of warfare for men, keeping house for 
women. As a statesman he wished above all to imbue the nobility 
of the different provinces with this spirit and to attach them to 
himself and to service in his army. While his predecessors had 
accepted as ofEcers capable men from all countries and all walks of 
life, he confined himself to the sons of the Prussian nobility, they 
were discouraged or forbidden to enter, as they had formerly done 
freely, the services of any other prince.®' 

It was his son Frederick II (1740-1786) who first revealed the 
true power of Prussia. The father had been a simple man; the son, 
who had groum up in hostility to his father, was a complex char- 
acter: an apparendy un-Prussian youth, he became the great master 
and instrument of Prussianism. He was not a drill sergeant but a 
great general, not a cautious house father but a statesman who took 
great risks and masterfully played the game of unscrupulous di- 
plomacy. He spent his youth in the happy pursuit of arts and 
letters and remained faithful to them throughout his life, writing 
copiously on philosophy, history, and literature, and seeking the 
company of writers, scholars, and reformers. He shared the phil- 
anthropic and humanitarian views of the age, its faith in reason, 
its fight against prejudices and for enlightening the human mind 
and ennobling its passions. As a young prince he dreamed of 
peoples governed by wise philosophers, guided by a blending of 
Stoicism and secularized Christianity; one year before he ascended 
the throne he wrote a refutation of Machiavelli’s “Prince.” But 
from his early youth he burned with desire for power and glory, 
with an elemental and almost demonic ambition to make Prussia 
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a great power. Rarely has an irrational ambition for power used 
rational methods and abilities so efficiently and pursued its ambi- 
tions with such complete devotion. He subordinated his humani- 
tarian ideas to the needs of power politics in international relations 
and in domestic policy, where the people were overburdened with 
merciless exactions in the interest of war and diplomacy. In every- 
thing touching the success of his policy he was as hard as his 
father. “As far as one can see, Frederick never regarded the bar- 
barity of his militarism as a problem, nor did he think about it; he 
never tried to introduce more ethical or more humane principles 
into its foundations. He did not illuminate the dark depths of the 
power of the state with the light of his humanitarianisin.” 

While the prince had condemned Machiavelli’s unethical au- 
tonomy of power politics, the king became its most grandiose em- 
bodiment. In the way in which he broke or interpreted treaties, 
suddenly attacked unprepared adversaries with a well prepared 
army, and started unprovoked aggression for personal glory and 
the greatness of his state, he was iMachiavelli’s perfect disciple; but 
he was never that with a clear conscience. Yet necessities of power 
politics — ^he regarded himself as sole judge of whether these neces- 
sities existed — ^justified, in his opinion, any abandonment of the 
philosophical principles in which he believed. In the preface of 
1743 to his Histoire de tmn Temps he wrote: “I hope that poster- 
ity, for whom I am writing, will distinguish in me the philosopher 
from the prince and the honest man from the politician. I must 
confess that it is very difficult to preserve decency and purity, 
when one is tlirown into the great political whirlpool of Europe. 
One sees oneself permanently in danger of being betrayed by one’s 
allies.” (In this apology Frederick conveniendy forgot that he had 
started the betrayals and had shown himself an unsurpassed master 
of that art, so that he was always less in danger of being betrayed 
by others than others were of being betrayed by him.) “One finds 
oneself finally before the terrible decision of choosing either to 
sacrifice one’s people or one’s word.” (The happiness and peace 
of Frederick’s people were endangered by nothing except his own 
ambitions.) “One can regard the urge for aggrandizement as the 
foundation of all government, from the smallest to the greatest.” 
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(Here the “realism” of power politics shows its lack of realism in 
observation of reality and ascribes its own motives to everybody 
else in an effort of self-justification; expansionist dynamism is by 
no means the foundation of all government.) “The passions of 
princes know no other restraint than the limit of their power.” ” 
And twenty-five years later, in 1768, he wrote in his testament to 
his successor: “Keep well in mind that there is no great prince who 
does not harbor the idea of extending his dominion.” To the 
humanitarian philosopher, expansion and empire seemed the mark 
of greatness. 

Though Frederick’s Prussia was administered according to the 
rational and mechanistic principles of the age, the educated classes 
were not encouraged to grow up to political maturity, nor were 
the people a living concern of the state. Frederick did not think 
of any national foundation or any linguistic uniformity for his 
kingdom. He regarded the squirearchy of the lands east of the 
Elbe as his real realm; he was willing to exchange the Duchy of 
Cleves and the Counties of Mark and Ravensburg on the Rhine for 
Saxon lands and to hand them over to France, because he could 
not assimilate them to his eastern possessions. He was as willing to 
accept Polish subjects as Germans; the qualitative character of the 
population did not count— what mattered was the quantitative 
accretion of power in potennal soldiers and economic resources. 
What Frederick demanded was the personal loyalty of his subjects, 
but not loyalty to a Prussian nation; the love of fathei-land of 
which he sometimes spoke was with him a utilitarian consideration 
based on the actual material welfare which individuals derived 
from their state, not an emotional tie or a spiritual force.*' 

The same utilitarian conception of patriotism was professed in 
the pamphlet “Vom Tode fiirs Vaterland” by Thomas Abbt 
(1738-1 766) , then, in 1 76 1, professor of philosophy at the Prussian 
university of Frankfurt an dcr Oder. He was not a Pr ussian 
himself. He was born in Ulm in southern Germany, and he died 
as a Lutheran divine in Biickeburg, the capital of the small princi- 
pality of Schaumburg-Lippe, where Herder became his successor. 
Characteristically, the pamphlet started: 'T do not know by what 
unhappy accident the opinion is almost generally held that only 
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a republican can be proud of his fatherland and that m monarchies 
the fatherland is nothing more than a mere name, an empty illu- 
sion ” As a loyal subject, for the time being, of the King of Prussia, 
Abbt intended, when the Seven Years’ War was at its height, to 
plead for the readiness of the Prussians to die for their king. Noth- 
ing was further from the mind of the author than any feeling of 
nationahsm. But even in the simple duties towards one’s prince, 
Abbt regarded himself as a very lonely voice amidst a general 
refusal to understand patriotism. He complained that nobody 
wished to hear of death for the fatherland; even officers, who were 
paid for their readiness to get killed, and for whom soldiering was 
the only way of gaining a living, laughed at the idea and called it 
ridiculous. Abbt’s famous pamphlet is the best proof of the com- 
plete lack of patriotism at the middle of the eighteenth century, 
even in Prussia.'® 


6 

Though Frederick’s successes did not arouse any patriotic feeling 
in the educated classes and left the masses indifferent, they raised 
the level of German statecraft and inspired praise and song. In a 
famous passage of “Dichtung und Wahrheit” Goethe pointed out 
that “der erste wahre und hohere eigendiche Lebensgehalt kam 
dutch Friedrich den Grossen und die Taten des Stebenjahrigen 
Krieges in die deutsche Poesie.” “ Some of these poets were well 
known in their day, like Johann Peter Uz (1720-1796), Johann 
Wilhelm Ludwig Gleim (1719-1803), who participated in the 
Second Silesian War and wrote the “Preussische Kriegslieder in 
den Feldziigen 1756 und 1757 von einem Grenadier,” and Ewald 
Christian von Kleist (17 15-1759), who was born in Pomerania, 
served first in the army of the King of Denmark, joined Frederick’s 
army in 1740, and died of a wound received at Kunersdorf. But 
all their poems were devoid of even the slightest German or Prus- 
sian national feeling. They sang a primitive and poorly expressed 
love for die Prussian army and military success. In a characteristic 
beginning Gleim’s famous “Schlachtgesang vor der Schlacht bci 
Prag” derided the Austrian soldier and praised Frederick: 
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Was kannst du? ToJpatsch und Pandur, 

Soldat und OfHzier! 

Was kannst du? FJiehen kannst du nur; 

Und siegen kdnnen wir. 

Wir kommen; zittre! Deinen Tod 
Verkiindigt Ross und Mann! 

Wir kommen, unset Kriegesgott, 

Held Friedrich, ist voranl 

And on a higher poetical level Klcist’s “Ode an die preussische 
Armee” was animated by the same primitive feelings: 

Uniiberwundnes Pleer, mit dem Tod und Verderben 
In Legionen Feinde dringt, 

Um das dcr frohe Sieg die guldnen Flugel schwingt, 

O Heer, bereit zum Siegen oder Sterben! . . . 

Die Nachwelt wird auf dich als auf ein Muster sehen; 

Die kiinft’geii Helden ehren dich, 

Ziehn dich den Rdmern vor, dem Casar Friedrich, 

Und Bdhmens Felsen sind dir ewige Trophken. 

These few poets did not create a Prussian period of German 
civilization: that civilization owed its inspiration and strength in 
the eighteenth century to entirely different sources. The new 
Prussian state remained alien to the German intellectuals and to 
the German masses. The former were too deeply imbued with 
universal cosmopolitanism and ethical humanism, the latter too 
concerned with their own little personal destinies and too averse 
to all political aspirations, not to be repulsed by Prussia’s mili- 
tarism. Antipathy to the Prussian way of life was expressed all 
over Germany, Friedrich Nicolai, traveling in southern Germany 
in 1780, wrote that “these free people look down upon us poor 
people from Brandenburg as slaves.” “ Wieland voiced the same 
sentiment; “King Frederick is certainly a great man, but may God 
save us from the fate of living under his cane or scepter.” “ Fred- 
erick’s often heralded “liberalism” was characterized by Lessing 
in a letter to Nicolai from Hamburg on August 15, 1769: “Vienna 
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Storm and Stress and friend of the young Goethe, wrote a comedy 
called “Der Hofmeister oder Vorteile der Privaterziehung.” In the 
second scene of its fifth act Rehaar summed up the popular wisdom 
of the period by preferring students to officers. Students, he said, 
though bad enough, “still have some honesty left, but the officers! 
They make mothers out of maidens, and neither dogs nor cocks 
crow about it; that is the result of their courage, for he who has 
courage is capable of all vices.” In 1776 in another comedy, called 
“Die Soldatcn,” Lcnz bitterly commented on officers and soldiers: 
“O soldierly profession, what caricatures thou malcest of men!” 
A decade later the influential journalist P. A. Winkopp wrote in 
his Deutsche Zuschauer that a nation is happy “when it possesses 
neither fortifications nor guns, nor soldiers, a profession which has 
produced so much evil and misery and so little good in human 
society.” Or, as he expressed it at another time in an outcry against 
standing armies: “Put the possibility of an invasion by a neighbor 
into one scale, and into the other put all the misery, all the disrup- 
tion of family life, all the moral evils and cruelties permitted in 
many standing armies, and then ask whether the sum of all these 
evds in a period of fifty years does not immensely outweigh all 
that the most cruel enemy could do to a country.” “ 

When Frederick was sometimes praised in his later years by his 
subjects or by other Germans, be was lauded not for his military 
glory and victories, but for the wise self-limitation with which he 
used the years after his three great wars to improve the administra- 
tion and the economic conditions. But neither Frederick’s heroic 
career nor his enlightened administration aroused any truly patri- 
otic feelings in the Russian people. One year before the king’s 
death a pastor in Welschleben near Magdeburg, Christian Ludwig 
Hahnzog, published his “Patriotische Predigten oder Predigten zur 
Befflrderung der Vaterlandsliebe fur die Landleute in den preus- 
sischen Staaten”*’ — ^patriotic sermons which were necessary, he 
stated, because there was no other country in which patriotism 
was as unlcnown as in Prussia. Frederick’s rule did not inspire 
patriotism in his subjects. Goethe, who visited Berlin in 1778, re- 
ceived the impression of a great machine in which every individual 
was only a wheel without a will of his own, kept in motion only 
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by Frederick,*® The king himself in his later years felt his extreme 
loneliness and the indifference around him; his contempt for men 
developed into a bitter misanthropy. He was reported to have ex- 
claimed shortly before his death: “I am tired of ruling over slaves/’ 
Mirabcau, who was in Berlin at Frederick’s funeral, noticed the 
general indifference of the people. “So that is the end, after so 
many victorious battles, after so much glory, after a rule full of 
miracles for almost half a century! One was tired of him, almost 
to the point of hating him.” *® 

Thus, Frederick’s long and memorable reign was a military 
despotism, kept efficient and relatively benevolent by the person 
of the enlightened monarch. In 1764 a decree was necessary, 
formally forbidding military authorities to interfere in civilian 
jurisdiction or punish subjects and pea-sants.'* Of the peasantry in 
the German-Slavonic lands east of the Elbe a great European 
historian recently said: "The more I learned of Germany, the 
more obvious it seemed to me that her discipline, her spirit of 
obedience, her militarism, and her lack of political ability and un- 
derstanding, were largely explained by the renaissance of serfdom 
that occurred in the sixteenth century. In these respects there is 
a profound and radical difference between Germany and the Occi- 
dental countries. But for the almost universal serfdom to the east 
of the Elbe, could Lutheranism ever luve spread as it did, and 
could the organization of the Prussian state have been conceiv- 
able?” ” A German historian of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury summed up the importance of the reign of Frederick II in 
words which seem conclusive and just: “While free and politically 
mature peoples take pride in achieving greatness through their own 
efforts and regard their rulers only as guardians and administrators 
of what they themselves have won and created, the subjects of 
Frederick 11 felt only the greatness of tlieir king and took every 
occasion to impress this greatness upon others. Thus the Prussian 
people developed that peculiar royalist trait which has remained 
characteristic of them until today, that propensity by which they 
wish to owe everything to their rulers, nothing to themselves.” ” 

Prussian efficiency and spirit of duty, however, contrasted favor- 
ably with the spirit of most of the other German states of the time 
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and artracted active aod energetic men from all parts of Germany 
to Prussian service. But under Frederick’s successors an entirely 
different regime developed, devoid of the Spartan virtues con- 
sidered to be characteristic of Prussia. The people immediately, 
and almost jubilantly, turned to the new regime and groveled be- 
fore the favorites and mistresses of Frederick’s successor. Bereaved 
of its soul, Frederick’s state collapsed in iBod, not so much through 
a militaiy defeat as through a disintegration of the whole structure. 
Only under the influence of the French Revolution, directed 
against it, were the foundations of the Prussia state rebuilt and 
strengthened by the cultit^tion of a Prussian nationalism which 
soon was to merge into, and shape, German nationalism. 

Frederick II would have been as little able to understand a 
Prussian, as a German, nationalism.'* He remained faithful to the 
cosmopolitan rationalism of his youth: it seemed to him to be the 
fulfillment not only of his own age but of all ages. It was with 
much more than graceful flattery that he wrote to Voltaire on 
July 14, 1777: “Pour moi, je me console d’avoir v^cu dans le 
si^cic de Voltaire; cela me sufEt.” When in 1743 he restored the 
Academy of Berlin as the “Acad^mie Royale des Sciences et Belles- 
Lettres de Prusse,” a Frenchman, the mathematician and astrono- 
mer Maupercuis, was made its first president; and after his death 
in 1759, the presidency was offered to Voltaire’s friend, the phi- 
losopher and scientist, Jean d’Alembert. Through Frederick’s per- 
sonal initiative the Acad^y chose French and not Latin as the 
language of its proceeding and publications.'* Frederick remained 
faithful CO the tastes of his youth; throughout liis life he preferred 
Pope to Shakespeare, Virgil to Homer. Unnoticed by him, the 
taste and the cultural conditions had changed completely. One 
year before his rise to die throne he had expressed a wish for a 
more civilized Germany. 

Ah! quand verrai-je enfin ma st&ile patrie 
Reformer de son gout I’antique barbaric, 

Oflrrir uu doux asyle aux beaux arts negliges, 
Rechauffer leur ardeur, dans son sein proteges, 

Et faisant reflenrir I’esprit et le g6nie, 

Rendre la gloire aux arts, et les arts a la vie.** 
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He had been king of the politically most active German state for 
thirty-seven years when in a letter of December 1 7, 1 777, he told 
Voltaire of an argument which he had had with the Count de 
Montmorency-Laval, who wished to learn German, and whom 
Frederick tried hard to dissuade because no good German authors 
existed to make the effort worth while ” He had not noticed that 
meanwhile a great German literature had come into being, a litera- 
ture of universal importance, in which nationalism had as little 
place as it had in German political life and aspirations of that 
period. 


7 

The second European Renaissance of the end of the seventeenth 
century reached Germany almost a century later; like the first 
Renaissance it became a literary and intellectual movement rather 
than a factor molding political and social life. Spiritually it reno- 
vated Germany, politically it remained inconsequential. As in 
Russia a century later, a rich flowering of literature was paral- 
leled by the inability of the educated class to transform the state; 
state and society remained separate, as if belonging to two differ- 
ent worlds, in Germany until the later nineteenth century, in 
Russia until the twentieth century; and then in both cases the state 
molded and shaped the society. The life of great spiritual intensity 
in eighteenth century Germany was a private life. There iras no 
public opinion comparable to that of England or France.” All 
Germans were convinced of the necessity of blind obedience to 
the established authorities, whatever their worth.” German au- 
thors spoke of a natural inclination of the people to be subject, to 
serve to the point of self-denial, to be imposed upon. Some of the 
young poets and writers grandiloquently challenged despotism, 
yet their challenges were abstract theorizing which did not come 
to life outside the printed page. Helfrich Peter Sturz (17 36-17 79) » 
a Avell known writer of the period, admonished the stormy youth: 
“Don’t defy the princes, youth intoxicated with liberty, you, who 
perhaps will kneel at their feet when you Iiavc become a man. They 
do not merit your poetical zeal, because many of them are friendly 
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and good and give bread even to those who hate princes! ” These 
admonitions were reaJiy superfluous; the young men kne%v the 
reality only too well themselves. They agreed with Sturz, who 
wrote some years later, in an anonymous article “On Patriotic 
Pride,” that “fatherland and liberty are in our language not much 
more than sounds without meaning.” ^ 
patriotism or nationalism was only rarely mentioned, and then 
without any emotional feeling or deeper meaning. Yet the con- 
cerns of the period pointed in the direction of a nascent national 
feeling. Everywhere the new rationalism and humanism not only 
acted as a powerful leaven within the stagnant and traditional 
bounds of intellectual life, but aroused a new interest in man, his 
origins, his development, and the forms of his social life; scholars 
and amateurs began to collect documents and to inquire into the 
past of their countries or towns. The new rationalism led to a new 
critical understanding of history in an effort to rationally explain 
the past. This new understanding spread cautiotisly to the religious 
field and helped to deepen the slowly growing feeling of tolerance. 
Religion lost some of its dogmatic rigidity, in the more advanced 
circles it became synonymous witli rational and universal morality, 
with philanthropk and humanltas. The new popular philosophy 
aroused an interest not only in nature and mankind, but also in 
the sentiments and situations of the individual, in sociological and 
psychological discoveries. In the intellectual domain it was an age 
of great self-confidence, great daring, and great curiosity. As in 
seventeenth century England, natural science and experiments be- 
gan to fascinate many minds. The new humanitarianism wished to 
bring the blessings of enlightenment also to the common man, to 
liberate him from the darkness of ignorance and superstition. Eber- 
hard Rochow (1734-1805) tried to organize the elementary and 
especially the village schools in Prussia. Under the influence of 
Rousseau’s Rw/fe, and with the help of the Prince of Anhalt, 
Johann Bernhard Basedow (1723-1790) founded in 1774 a school 
in Dessau, called Philanthropinum, in which he stressed the im- 
portance of physical education, of instruction in the mother 
tongue, and of the study of the natural sciences and of modern 
languages in addition to the ancient.^'’ 
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Yet when the words “patriotism” and “nationalism” were men- 
tioned it was rcmarlcable how little content these concepts held 
and how fundamentally they differed from anything which later 
was known as nationalism. A pioneer in the field, Johann Georg 
Zimmermann (1728-1795), a Swiss physician who had traveled in 
the Netherlands and in France, published in Zurich in 1768 an 
essay “Vom Nationalstolze.” “ His psychological approach led 
him to some just observations about the fact that “every nation 
contemplates itself through the medium of self-conceit, and draws 
conclusions to its own advantage, which individuals then adopt 
to themselves with complacency, because they confound and 
interweave their private and their national character,” and that 
“the vanity of mankind has ever filled the immense vacuity beyond 
the authentic memorials of the origin of every nation with fabu- 
lous history.” But he was no nationalist: for him national pride 
meant pride in liberty; patriotism, only a utilitarian gratitude for 
advantages assured by constitutional freedom. Patriotism could 
only mean, to quote his conclusion in Chapter 14, “the pride of 
the republican, a feeling of the advantages of liberty, equality, 
tranquillity and happiness, which raises him above the subject of 
a despot.” Only in the second edition of his Essay did he add a 
chapter discussing the possibility of national pride in a monarchy. 

More important for the early discussion of German patriotism 
was the pamphlet “Von dem deutschen Nationalgeist” (1765) by 
Friedrich Karl von Moser (1723-1798). He was one of the few 
“German” patriots of the century, feeling loyalty for the Empire 
as a %vliole. In Swabia, his homeland, the Imperial tradition sur- 
vived in the motley array of many small sovereign princes, estates, 
and cities. His father, Johann Jakob Moser (1701-1785), one of 
the most productive scholars in German constitutional law, had 
warmly defended the existbg imperial constitution. He was an 
upright and courageous man and had dared to defy Duke Karl 
Eugen of Wfirttemberg, one of the minor German despots of the 
time, who was famous as an extravagant patron of art, a merchant 
in soldiers, and founder of the Karlsschule which the young Fried- 
rich Schiller attended for seven years. In a conflict between the 
Estates and the Dolce in 1759 Moser took the side of the former. 
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and in spite of the Duke’s threats, stuck to his opinion with words 
unheard of in the Germany of his time: “I am not a serf, but a 
freeborn German, and I will live and die as such,” for which the 
Duke kept him without a trial for five years in painful imprison- 
ment. 

Many thoughtful Germans shared his appreciation of the exist- 
ing imperial constitution. It prevented the development of a strong 
and coercive state in Germany, a fact as important for the growth 
of libert)'' and manifold individuality within, as for the preserva- 
tion of European peace without. It was regarded as a safeguard 
against despotic uniformity and against the formation of a strong 
aggressive power in the center of the continent. Wielaiid in 1780 
praised the imperial constitution because the Germans could find 
refuge from a despotic prince in a neighboring territory and could 
choose among die many states the one which was most conducive 
to the unhampered development of their individual faculties. Wie- 
land was convinced that as long as the Germans preserved the 
existing order, “no great civilized people in the world will enjoy 
a higher degree of human and civic liberty and be more secure 
against political and ecclesiastical subjugation and serfdom than 
the Germans.” ” Johann Stephan Pfitter, whose “Historische Ent- 
wicklung der heutigen Staatsverfassung des Deutschen Reichs” 
(1786) was the most authoritative treatise on German constitu- 
tional law of the period, warned “the peace-loving world against 
the pernicious hour of German unity” and ended his praise of the 
Holy Roman Empire wdth the fervent admonition: “Woe to the 
liberty of the condnent, when the hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man bayonets should ever obey one ruler!”®* In the second half 
of the eighteenth century the Empire still seemed destined to con- 
tinue for an indefinitely long period. The Germans did not pay 
much regard to it; they liked it for its peacefulness, and except for 
the ambitious plans of Prussia there was scarcely any animosity 
toward it. There was hostility to Prussia, for, to quote Treitschke, 
“this land of arms appeared to the Germans as an immense bar- 
racks. Only the resounding goose step of the giant Potsdam grena- 
diers, the harsh words of command of the officers, and the cries of 
distress of the deserters, chased through the streets, rose from the 
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oppressive silence of the vast prison and were heard in the 
Reich.” "■* 

These sentiments were shared by Friedrich Karl von Moserj as 
a patriot he hated Frederick for his destruction of German unity, 
as a humanitarian he hated him for his military despotism. “As an 
adversary of the miles perpetuus and of military rule, in which he 
saw the cause of many evil signs of his rime, he declared himself 
openly against the Berlin system. He thought it 3dvis,iblc to imitate 
Prussia’s civil administration, but impossible to imitate its military 
administration; and even if it should be possible, he thought it for- 
ever undesirable for the salvation of Germany.” But his pleas 
for a German patriotism met with very little response; ch.iracter- 
istic was Thomas Abbt’s reply: “What kind of man docs Herr 
von A'loser demand? The German citizen^ First he must point out 
the existence of a German interest in which all subjects of the 
different princes of Germany could participate according to com- 
mon laws and obligations. When, however, there arc Prussian and 
Austrian subjects, when their princes have different interests, then 
it is no longer the duty of the Prussian or Austrian subject to in- 
quire what the German Reich requires of him: but only what he 
owes to his fatherland, that means to that land, the laws of which 
protect him and make him happy.” Thus one of the very few 
writers of the time who took any interest in patriotism at all re- 
jected uncompromisingly Moser’s German patriotism. 

8 

Moser’s patriotism svas derived from many sources: ” the still 
lingering memory of ancient imperial greatness in Swabia, whose 
many diminutive territories regarded the emperor as a guarantor 
of their survival; the doctrine of the French philosophers, which 
claimed that good government is not only a duty of the prince but 
a right of the people; above all, the influence of near-by republican 
Switzerland, where in 1758 Franz Urs Balthasar of Lucerne had 
published a pamphlet “Patriotische Trauinc ernes Eidgenossen von 
einem Mittel, die veraltete Eidgenossensohaft wieder zu verjungen” 
(Patriotic Dreams of a Confederate on Means of Rejuvenating the 
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Antiquated Confederation). This pamphlet was distributed by 
Isaak helin (1728-1782) of Basle, the leading Swiss enlightened 
philosopher, who founded in 1760 the Helvetische Gesellschaft — 
a society for the study of Swiss history, the education of a patriotic 
youth, and the promotion of a feeling of unity in the Confedera- 
tion — and was elected its president in 1764. His friend Moses 
Mendelssohn praised the society in the “Briefe, die Neueste Litera- 
tur betreffend,” and brought Moser and Iselin together. Under 
this influence Moser wrote his pamphlet on the German national 
spirit. 

He introduced it with what must have appeared to most readers 
is a startling challenge. “We are one people, of one name and 
language, under one common head, under one body of laws de- 
termining our constitution, rights, and duties, united to one great 
common purpose of liberty, joined together for this important 
purpose in a national assembly more than one hundred years old, 
in inner might and strength the first empire in Europe, the royal 
crowns of which shine resplendently on German heads; and yet 
we have been for centuries a puzzle in our political constitution, 
a spoil for our neighbors, an object of their ridicule, . . , insensi- 
tive to the honor of our name, indifferent to the dignity of our 
laws, jealous of our head, distrustful of one another. German men, 
in whose breasts the name ‘Fatherland’ still lives, is it too harsh, or 
is it untrue, if one must confess in the name of one’s people: we do 
not know ourselves any longer, we are estranged from one an- 
other, our spirit has departed from us. . . . The indifference and 
coldness of one German province to another grows evermore. . . . 
We must again get acquainted with ourselves, again believe in one 
Fatherland, as we beUeve in one Christian Church.” To that end 
Moser demanded a new education emphasizing knowledge of the 
imperial constitution and traditions. 

In the pamphlet Moser for the first time used the word "National- 
geist (a translation of Montesquieu’s esprit de nation) which later, 
as Volksgeist, played such a role in German nationalism. For 
Moser the national spirit was nothing all-pervading, it was more 
of a legal concept than a vital reality. Of the several published 
answers to Aloser's pamphlet only one, by an anonymous author — 
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probably Johann Jacob Bulau, town cleric of Zerbst — ^interpreted 
the national spirit in a broader sense. “I imagine,” he wrote in his 
“Noch etwas zum deutschen Nationalgeiste,” “the national spirit 
is a peculiar quality, or the aggregate of all the peculiar qualities, 
by which a people differentiates itself from all others. These 
distinguishing qualities express themselves in all actions of all the 
members of the people, in general, and in the public actions under- 
taken by the people as people, in particular." Bfiiau stressed the 
uniqueness of each national character and demanded a comparative 
study of the different ways in which these characters manifest 
themselves, in war and peace, in commerce and scholarship, in 
religion and law, and the changes which they undergo in history. 
He found Maser’s pamphlet lacking in an understanding of the 
national spirit. “Of the national spirit of the Germans he has said 
nothing in his book, nothing conclusive at all. If the title was to 
correspond to the contents, it should have been ‘Of the Duty of 
Loyalty of the German Estates to Their Emperor.’ For he deals 
with that above all, and apparently he identifies ivhat others call 
patriotism with that alone.’’ ** 

Moser replied to Bulau in his “Patriotische Briefe,’’ published 
in 17^7 in Frankfurt am Aiain, where the coronation of Joseph II 
as Roman Emperor had kindled many hopes. Here Moser made it 
clear that his nadonal spirit was a political idea, much more akin 
to the concepts of the West, of Alontesquieu and Iselin, than to 
later German Volksgeist. “In every political constitution there must 
be one great, one general idea, the punctum saliens, which repre- 
sents the vitalizing power of the national mind. If this idea gets 
hold of the mind of a whole people, if it becomes its conviction, its 
political creed, then it becomes its national spirit, the sum of the 
most noble and most important elements which leaven the general 
mentality of a people, without which nothing would remain but a 
caput mortmm** Such a national spirit, Moser thought, was needed 
in Germany. Patriotic teachers should teach German public law 
to the youth and thus restore the vitality of imperial tradition. 
“Though a cloud of prejudices hangs over us, be it far from me 
to regard as an impossibility what has become possible and real in 
other states by the combined courage and unity of wise, enlight- 
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ened, and impartial men; and oh, may this glorious day soon dawn 
in full splendor'” With these words Moser concluded his “Von 
dem deutschen Nationalgeist”; the example of the Helvetische 
Gesellschaft was undoubtedly before his eyes. But in the Germany 
of his time he did not find the men to follow his call, 

Moser continued to work for his idea in many publications, 
among them his Fatriotisebes Archiv (1784-1790). But he had to 
recognize the failure of his efforts. Germany seemed as far away 
from liberty as from unity. Moser noted the growing despotism, 
for which he held Prussia and its insistence upon blind obedience 
responsible, and in which all his fair hopes withered. “The military 
spirit Inis spread from Berlin into all German lands and has taken 
hold of all minds and all governments wherever and as far as it 
could,” In spite of Moser’s efforts German patriotism did not 
spread. As far as there was any mention of patriotism at all, it was 
purely utilitarian, a sense of dutiful gratitude for benefits con- 
ferred, confined to the existing territorial state. 

Such a patriotism had been suggested for Prussia by Abbt and 
for Austria by Joseph von Sonnenfels (1733-1817). The latter, 
the son of a Jewish scholar who had been converted to Christianity, 
was one of the leading enlightened statesmen and worked suc- 
cessfully for the abolition of torture, for the improvement of the 
penal procedure, and for the reform of the Viennese stage. He 
edited for some ycais a weekly called Der Man?i obne Vorurteil 
(The Alan without Prejudice), and published in 1771 a little book 
“Ueber die Liebe des Vaterlands.” There he complained that “our 
hearts remain cold at the name Fatherland. This is because one 
cannot be strongly touched by soinetliing which one hardly knows, 
or knou'S too little. ... In our ears the name Fatherland is only 
,an insignificant sound, to the Roman or the Greek it sounded like 
the name of a beWed.” The young Goethe reviewed the book in 
the 'Frankfurter Gelebrte Atizeigen in 1772 and objected even to 
the limited utilitarian sense of patriotism; “If we find a place in 
the world where we can rest with our property, a field to feed us, 
a house to shelter us: have we not there the Fatherland? And have 
not thousands and thousands this in every state? And do they not 
live happily in this litnimtion.^ Why now this fruitless longing for 
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a sentiment that wc neither can have nor wish to have, which was 
and is only the result of a coincidence of many happy ciiciim- 
stances in certain peoples and at certain epochs? Patriotism like 
the Roman' God protect «s from it as from a giant’s statute! We 
could not find any chair to sit on, any bed to lie on.” As late as 
May, 1793, Wieland wrote in his “Neuer Teutscher Merkur” that 
for the last few years he had heard much about German patiiotism, 
without understanding what a German patriot \vsU5, or his duties, 
or how they could be harmonized with the duties which he owed 
to “the other nations which descended from one common ancestor 
with us Germans and who therefore arc our fellow men and 
brethren.” In his youth, he continued, he had been told much of 
his duties to God, to his fellow men, to himself, and also to the 
established authority; but of the duty to lx: a German patriot so 
little had been said that he could not remember ever h.iving heard 
the name “German” mentioned in an honorable \ray while the 
word Deutschtuni (Germanism) had been completely unknown. 

The German press showed a similar aloofness from any active 
concern with the political future of the nation. The first two 
German weeklies which could be called organs of public opinion 
appeared after 1720 in Zurich and Hamburg, cities with republi- 
can traditions, where the middle classes first found the courage to 
express their own morality and their own case. By the end of the 
century several important monthlies were published, like Moser’s 
Fatriotisches Arebiv, the Berlhiische Mofiatsschrift, and August 
Ludwig von Schldzer’s Staatsajvzeigen.^ These periodicals did not 
claim the right to influence the princes or to doubt tlie wisdom of 
their governments. Only in Hanover, thanks to English influence, 
was the situation somewhat better. Tlie University of Gottingen, 
the Georgia Augusta, founded in 1734 by George II, became Ger- 
many’s leading university, especially in history and poUtic.il sci- 
ence; as its professor, Schldzer enjoyed there a libertj’’ unknown 
elsewhere in Germany. But even he was only allowed to criticize 
or satirize the small German princes — ^never Prussia, Austria, or 
his own government. Only once did he dare mild criticism of a 
Hanoverian government inscitudon, the Post Office. Immediately 
he was warned not to commit such an act of arrogance again, and 
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he printed in his monthly a humble apology: “Thank God I have 
never been capable of the ridiculous presumption that my journal 
was entitled to judge or to enlighten government officers in their 
administration.” 

The limit set to the hopes of the German publicists was made 
clear in an article “A New Way to the Immortality of Princes” 
in the Berlinhche Monatsschrift of 1787. The author advised the 
princes to educate their peoples gradually towards self-govern- 
ment, and then to renounce voluntarily their power and to estab- 
lish a republic. Thus a prince would bestow liberty and patriotism 
upon his people, win tlieir hearts, and gain immortal glory. The 
article was not meant as a satire, but as a serious suggestion; the 
message of the political liberty and the patriotism of free peoples 
had reached Germany, but the people were so accustomed to 
accepting guidance and direction from above that the realization 
of human dignity and civil liberty seemed to be possible only by 
the grace of the prince or by order of the authorities. Most Ger- 
man intellectuals approved of and admired for other peoples, or 
in the realm of ideas, that which none wished or dared to visualize 
as a reality for Germany. Few had a deeper understanding of the 
moral significance and the political and human greatness of the 
French Revolution than Kant, and few remained so faithful to 
their original enthusiasm for it. Yet the same Kant demanded from 
every subject unconditional obedience to the Prussian king, as- 
sured him of his perfect devotion and loyalty, and refused to 
countenance even the demand for a limited monarchy. Thus Ger- 
many remained, like all other countries east of the Rhine, outside 
the great currents of political transformation which in Western 
Europe had laid the foundations for the growth of modern nation- 
alism and of rational liberty.” 


9 

Under these conditions the political influence of the West re- 
mained ineffective. The example of America aroused much en- 
thusiasm.' Many Germans had emigrated there to escape military 
service or religious persecutions; many dreamt even of a German 
America. Some found their personal fortunes involved in the 
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American struggle for independence. Johann Kalb, of German 
peasant stock, who had served with the French army with great ^ 
distinction as an officer, fought in America and died in 1780 of 
wounds received in the Battle of Camden. At his grave the Free- 
masons, to whom he had belonged, erected a nionomenc calling 
him a “German by birth, but in principle a citizen of the world.” 
Baron Frederick von Steuben, a former officer in the Prussian 
army, came to the United States at the end of 1777 as a military 
expert. He remained there and wrote to Germany of the new 
country as “the beautiful, the happy land, without kings, without 
priests, without exploiting tax collectors and without idle barons, 

. . . where everybody is happy and poverty an unknown evil.” 
Even its enemies learned from the American Revolution. August 
Ncithardt von Gneisenau, an officer of the Margrave Alexander of 
Ansbach-Bayreuth, joined the British forces in North Aiiicrtc.i in 
1782 and gained there a new understanding of military methods, 
of the importance of nationalism in war, of the superiority of 
patriotic and educated troops. The North Americans did not fight 
in closed ranks as did the armies of the eighteenth century, con- 
scripted from illiterate peasants and drilled in blind discipline; they 
fought as individuals, adapting their tactics to tlie terrain. Gneise- 
nau was not one of the sons of liberty to whom the new vast conti- 
nent beckoned; he returned to Germany and entered the services 
of the king of Prussia. Yet he did not forget the lessons of patriotic 
valor which he had learned in America; by their application he 
helped to transform the Prussian army after 1806. Thus, the only 
field in which the American example became effective in Germany 
was that of military efficiency. 

Of the other and more important aspects of American liberty, 
German intellectuals could sing or write with enthusiasm. An 
anonymous university professor published in April, 1783, a poem 
“Die Freiheit Amerikas” in the Bcrlinhche MoiiatSKhrift: 

Wer nie sicb freute, freue sich deincs Glucks' 

Wer nie gejauclizt hat, jauchze! Dein Beispiel luft 
Lauc den entferntesten Nationen: 

“Frei ist, wer’s sein will und wert zu sein ist!” 
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Wo sHssc Gleiclihcit wohnct iind Adelbrot, 
Europciis Pest, die Sitte der Einfalt nicht 
Befleckt, verdienstlos bessern Aienschen 
Trotzt und vom Schweisse dcs Landmaniis schwelget. 

Eiich preist noch oft mein schiichternes Saitenspiel, 
Hellenen unsrer Tage! det Fabekeit 
Erstandne Helden, kuhn und bieder, 

Arm, abet freij ohne Prunk, dock glucklich! 


Was saum’ ich? — ^Doch, die ciserne Fessel klirrt 
Und inaltnt tnich Armen, dass ich ein Dcutscher bin. 

Euch sch’ ich, holde Szenen, schwinden, 

Sinke zuruck in den Schacht und weine. 

What fiery declamation for liberty, what impatient denunciation 
of aristocracy, and yet what shameful, what purely literary and 
complacent confession of weakness! 

Among the few German intellectuals critical of the American 
Revolution was Schlfizer. He resolutely took England’s side, not 
only because he lived in Hanover but because he had a keen under- 
standing of Gennan political realities. He saw in die limited mon- 
archy after the English model the desirable goal for Germany. In 
the “uniquely fortunate Albion” the estates of the Middle Ages 
which elsewhere had withered away before the scorching power 
of absolutism, had retained their vitality. But Schlfizer and his 
friends in Gottingen were almost the only ones to look to Eng- 
land; British influence, so very considerable in the literary field, 
was almost nonexistent in the political. Nor did Schlozer under- 
stand the clement of nadonalism which began to manifest itself in 
Western thought of the eighteenth century. For Schlozer it was 
not the people or the nation, it was the constitution which de- 
termined history or society. Like all representative German think- 
ers of the age, he never thought of himself as a German; and he 
never envisaged a common nationhood for Germany. Thinking as 
an old man of the troubled times experienced long ago in St. 
Petersburg, he exclaimed: “Germany! For the first time, perhaps 
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also for the last time, I envisaged under tliis name a unity, perhaps 
even a fatherland.” To him patriotism was a purely utilitarian 
concept, centered in the state which he wished cautiously to re- 
form so as to assure the happiness of the subjects.*® 

Rousseau’s influence upon a nascent Gciinan political and na- 
tional feeling was stronger than that of the political conditions of 
England or America. Rousseau spoke tlirough a medium n hich t)ie 
German intellectuals could understand: literature. His influence 
was strongest in Switzerland, whence much of his own inspiration 
had come. Though Switzerland grew politically, and in its whole 
social structure, more and more unlike Germany, the literary ties 
between the German-speaking cantons and southern Germany be- 
came closer in the eighteenth centu^)^ The new appreciation of 
nature in German litcratuic found its first expression in the poem 
“Die Alpen” of Albrecht von Haller, a famous physiologist and 
botanist from Bern. The critical writings of Johann Jakob Bodmer 
(1698-1783) prepared the new understanding of iViilton and 
Homer in Germany. Zurich equaled Leipzig as a center of the 
movement to improve the literary taste, but Bodmer and his circles 
did not confine themselves to belles lettres and esthetics as Gott- 
sched did in Germany: they sought to bring about a general re- 
form of Swiss life and politics. 

The Swiss Confederation had for centuries presented a unique 
phenomenon; rural democracies and prosperous cities, without 
princes or kings, had united to become a militarily and politically 
strong factor in Europe. But by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the religious struggle between Catholic and Protestant 
cantons, the bitter jealousies, distrust, and even hatred among the 
sovereign cantons, and the introduction of several oligarchic re- 
gimes instead of the old democracies caused the decay of the 
country. A few cantons, especially the old rural ones like Uri, 
Sch^vyz, Obwalden and Nidwalden, Zug and Appcnzell, had pre- 
served their democratic institutions, the Latidsgemeinde, a kind of 
to^vn meeting where all the citizens assembled, discussed, and 
voted. Other cantons had introduced very exclusive, and in vary- 
ing degrees oppressive, oligarchic systems. All cantons differen- 
tiated between the original sovereign inhabitants and the subject 
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lands and towns — acquired in the course of history by coflquest or 
purchase — which were deprived of any share in the government. 
The Swiss Confederation of the eighteenth century resembled 
Germany in its lack of a common patriotism; each canton thought 
only of itself, the old democracy was gone, the former simplicity 
of life had disappeared; little remained of Rousseau’s ideal picture 
but a rapidly \vaning recollection of a better or idealized past. 

At the tercentenary celebration of the University of Basel, in 
April, 1760, Isaak Iselin discussed with Salomon Gessner and other 
guests from Zurich the foundation of a patriotic society, to rebuild 
the national foundations and to revive a common past through 
which “the Swiss living in egoistic isolation could regain the con- 
sciousness of their unity and thus an honored position before other 
countries.” The Helvetische Gesellschaft held its first meeting in 
1761 in Schinznach, a small resort in the Aargau.”* Its aims were 
those of the enlightened patriotism of the period, to revive the 
historical traditions and to raise the moral level of Swiss life. Bod-^ 
mer collected and edited in Zurich source books of the country’s 
history, and when a special chair for patriotic history and politics 
was founded he was the fim to occupy it. In 1764, in a lecture on 
the history of Zurich, he praised enthusiastically the innocence and 
beauty of primitive rural life, which he thought had begun to 
decline when, to protect themselves against the invasions of the 
Huns, people settled closely together beliind urban walls. After 
painting the history of Zurich in Rousseauan colors, Bodmer de- 
manded a return to the old ^plicity, the abolition of the position 
of subject populations, the equalization of burghers and peasants as 
citizens, $0 that all would embrace tlieir fatherland in a common 
love. 

The Helvetisch-Vaterlandische Gesellschaft in Zurich, before 
which Bodmer had delivered his lecture, became a center of Puritan 
patriots, disciples of Rousseau, and reformers of society. The best 
known among these young moralists were Johann Casper Lavater 
(1741-1801), Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), and Jo- 
hann Heinrich Fussli, Bodmer’s successor as professor of patriotic 
history and later editor of die first modern Zurich newspaper. On 
behalf of this group Lavater in 1765 edited a journal called Der 
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Erinnerer, eine vioralische T^itschrift; it soon aroused the ire of 
the ruling oligarchy, which cut its life short at less than two years. 
In 1767 Lavater published anonymously (“by a member of the 
Helvetische Gesellschaft in Schinznach”) a collection of poems, 
“Schweizerlieder.” They were quickly put to music and became 
in the shortest time folk songs. In them the poet addressed his 
countrymen: “O youth, open thine heart to the indescribably 
sweet delight of singing on a quiet morning or a golden eve for 
thy fatherland.” They followed him in his patriotic fervor for 
Swiss unity, in his delight in the beauty of the landscape, in the 
call to simplicity of life and the heroism of ancestors who had 
fought for liberty. 

O Schweiz, du Hcldenvatcrland! 

Sey nie mehr deincr Vater Schand, 

Und halt das neu gekniipfte Band 
Dcr Einigkeit mit treuer Hand, 

Dann ist in dieser Weltkein Land 
Dir gleich, du Heldenvaterland. 

The ruling oligarchies of Bern and Zurich disliked the new call 
to liberty. Rousseau was deeply suspected) a very few years before 
he had been obliged to leave his native town and had been ordered 
out of Bern, where he had sought refuge. Lavater’s poems sharply 
criticized the existing order, they complained of the lack of patri> 
otism and liberty, and they attacked the vested interests of privi- 
lege and luxury. The young generation not only called for rcforni, 
but confronted its fathers with the demand for a new brotherhood 
irrespective of existing sovereignties and class barriers. True, it 
sounded more dangerous than it was; most of the young men be- 
longed to the governing class, and their reforming zeal remained 
poetry, for Bodmer’s enthusiasm did not arouse them to practical 
action. Yet there were exceptions. Pestalozzi wrote years later of 
die impression which Bodmer’s teaching and example produced 
on him: “It set my heart aglow. It could not be otherwise. It fused 
with all the dreams whidi lived in me, with my heart that was 
benevolent and longed to do good and to create good with an 
unquenchable fire. I saw the misery of the people. I saw the low 
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and self-seeking disposition which around me oppressed and 
rendered miserable all who wished to grow and could have become 
happy.” In that spirit Pestalozzi, at the age of twenty-two, aban- 
doned life in the city where he had been born and where he was 
going to college, bought a farm near Birr in the Aargau, called 
it “Neuhof,” and began to gather neglected, delinquent children 
whom he wanted to reclaim through education. His application 
of Rousseanan principles failed financially in 1779, yet it set the 
pace for future reforms. 

Bodmer’s patriotic disciples tried also to win the women for the 
fatherland. In recalling the participation of the women of Zurich 
in the early struggles for liberty, Lavater appealed to the girls of 
his day to abandon luxury and to love the fatherland: 

Horts Mutter, Schweizermadchen hfirts 
Im seidenen Gewand; 

Habt ihr, wie cure Mfitter, Herz 
Und Blut furs Vaterland? 

Young women should choo.se their future husbands for their 
patriotism, they should educate for Helvetia sons aglow with 
liberty and daughters loving the simplicity of virtue. These young 
Swiss patriots therefore recommended the education of women 
in order to familiarize them with the new political morality and 
M'ith patriotic aspirations — ^the hopes of the century. Until then 
all higher education in Zurich had been left to the Church and to 
private concerns. Now all education was proclaimed the duty of 
the state, as Louis Ren6 de Caradeuc de la Gialotais had pointed 
out in his “Essai d’Education Nationale ou plan d’dtude pour la 
Jeunesse,” each nation had “an inalienable and imprescriptible right 
to educate its members.” Such a reform was carried through in 
Zurich in the early seventies. Natural sciences, modern languages, 
and bookkeeping became part of the school curriculum, and in- 
struction in civic ethics and patriotic history was introduced. The 
reform was motivated by the necessity of educating equally all 
children like brothers, because it was felt that the welfare of a free 
state rested upon the harmony and fraternity among all its citizens. 

The new schools demanded new textbooks for all subjects and 
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all grades. The correct use ojf the mother tongue and patriotism 
were emphasized throughout. Fussli, who succeeded Bodmer in 
1775 as professor of patriotic history, wrote a “Catcchetischc An- 
leitung zu den gcsellschafdichen Pflichtcn.” It started with a discus- 
sion of happiness and ended with three characteristic questions and 
answers: 

“What is the duty of every citizen regarding the protection of 
the fatherland? To sacrifice willingly and joyfully his property and 
life to it. 

“What do wc call the aggiegatc of all civic duties!* The political 
virtue. 

“What do we call the man who endeavors to practice political 
virtue with the greatest possible perfection? A true patriot." 

Fussli wrote that a country is best protected when “every one 
one of its citizens has the conviction that it is better for him to 
lose his property and his life than to be deprived of the protection 
of the state in which he has found his happiness.” He planned to 
write, together with Johannes Muller, a new history of the Swiss 
people from the sources. A publication called Schweizer Museum, 
Wnded in 1780, was spreading the knowledge of all worth-while 
matters regarding the fatherland. 

Side by side with this antiquarian group under Rousseau's in* 
fluence, another circle turned its attention to the natural sciences 
and, under the influence of the physiocrats, to the new political 
economy. This circle found its center in the Ephaueriden der 
Menschheit which Iselin published in Basle. His “Geschichte def 
Menschheit” (1768) became famous as a refutation of Rousseau’s 
pessimism regarding civihzation; his “Philosophiscli-Patriotis'che 
Traume” (1755). dedicated to Bodmer, had proclaimed that 
“nature has endowed everyone with the same rights.” The follow- 
ing year Gabriel Fr. Coyer, inspired by the example of antiquity, 
published his essays “Ueber das uralte Wort Vaterland” and 
“Ueber die Natur des Volkes”; he also coined die cluracteristic 
slogan “Etla Patrie etl’Humanite!” The philanthropic philosophy 
of the period did not remain confined to literature and discussion. 
The Lehr- und Arbeitsschule fiir die diirftige Staatjugend (Aca- 
demic and Trade School for the Needy Youth of the State) was an 
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Innovation in Central Europe, as was the Frauenzimmer-Lesegesell- 
schaft [Female Reading Circle] anf Ziiiimerlcuten founded in 1783 
to cultivate the taste of women of the upper classes by political 
and civic lectures and discussion. This enlightened philosophy with 
its patriotic appeal to liberty and good government aroused the 
ever growing apprehension and hostility of the ruling oligarchies. 
In vain; a few years later the influence of the French Revolution 
was to sweep away the oligarchies with the remnants of the tra^ 
ditional sovereignties and to inaugurate the rebirth of a Swiss 
nationalism on a broader and a modern basis. 

10 

Swzcrland appeared to the German liberals in the same light “ 
as North America did to the liberals in Western Europe, as a last 
refuge of innocence, happiness, and liberty, the realization of 
Rousseau’s dreams. Schubart called it “the seed of sacred liberty 
and of republican courage.” Those who actually visited the Swiss 
cantons, like Johann Michael Afsprung, judged the situation with 
greater realism. He found in 1784 in the oligarchic cities much that 
reminded him of the lack of liberty in Germany, but his attendance 
at the Landsgemeinde of Appenzell filled him with enthusiasm for 
die country and its living democracy, 

Wo herrlicher als selbst in Rom und Griechenland 

Der Freiheit Majestat im reinsten Glanze thronet. 

Under the inspiration of the Swiss example Schubart founded his 
Deutsche Cbromk in 1774, dedicating it to his prophetic vision 
of Germany’s mighty future, an astonishing vision if measured 
by the reality of contemporary Germany: “But don’t lament, 
German men, the lions aivake . . . they break forth, as the 
Cherusci broke forth out of the forest, and they tear out of 
the arms of the foreigners the lands taken away from us, and ours 
are again the fertile fields and vineyards. A German imperial throne 
will arise above them and will cast a terrible shadow over the pro- 
vinces of its neighbors. Reader, do not think this vision a prophetic 
dream, it can come true. Already we are superior to all other 
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nations in numbers, measure, and weight. If we remain united 
... we shall soon be the first nation of the world.” 

Schubart knew well the great difficulties facing an enterprise like 
his Deutsche Chronik. “It is surprising,” he exclaimed in 1774, 
“with what liberty the editor of an evening paper now writes in 
England! He says things aloud which one hardly dares to think in 
Germany.” And a year later he wrote; “I, a German, can’t tell him 
anything new of my Fatherland. The secrets of state don’t come to 
my notice, and the rest, which one is allowed to say and should say 
as a chronicler, is dull to the point of boredom” (scIMfrig bis saiin 
GShnen). Nevertheless Schubart succeeded in publishing some 
material which quickly made him unpopular with the authorities. 
He had to transfer his journal from Augsburg to Ulm, and once in 
1777 when he strayed outside the limits of this free city, he was 
apprehended by the police of the Duke of Wfirtteniberg and kept 
in prison without a trial for ten years. Liberated in 1787, he began 
to republish his journal, slightly changing its title to Vaterlands- 
chronik. He commented with pride on the great progress which 
Germany had accomplished daring the decade, and he anticipated 
joyfully the “sunny days when free Germany, which is now al- 
ready on its way, will be the focal point of all European force and 
the august Areopagus which will arbitrate the feuds of all people.” 

But in spite of his patriotism Schubart was above all an en- 
lightened humanitarian. When the French National Assembly in 
August, 1789, abrogated the feudal institutions and provincial 
rights existing in Alsace from former German times, and Alsace 
became an integral part of the new revolutionary France, Schubart 
jubilantly exclaimed: “To become French is a greater benefaction 
than any German can understand who dreams of himself as a free 
man while the whip of the despot cracks bcliind him.” At the 
beginning of 1790 he dropped die word “Fatherland” from the 
title of his journal, which henceforth was simply called Chronik. 
He regarded the invitation to participate in the festival of fraternity 
in Strasbourg in 1790 as the greatest honor of his life. Thus Schu- 
bart’s patriotism "was deeply tinged by cosmopolitan fervor; he 
put the main emphasis on civic liberty and human dignity. 

At about the same time WeekherUn wote: “The true question 
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is whether our situation will become better if we change our 
masters. . . . Our interest lies tliere where we find an improve- 
ment of our civic situation, where we find more equitable and 
enlightened laws, more moderate taxes, gentle officials, more 
tolerant clergymen, and lower tariffs and tolls.” ^ The prose and 
poetical writings of the time were largely didactic; their purpose 
was to create better men and better citizens, and if the phrase 
“better Germans” was used at all the emphasis was on “better,” 
not on “German.” One of the Swabian patriots of the period, G. D. 
Hartman, spoke for the whole generation when he pointed out in 
his poem “An meine Freunde in Deutschland” that it was love of 
mankind and pride in human dignity which had made him write 
poetry. 

Licbe zur iVIenschheit und Stolz auf menschliche Wurde 

Hat mich zum Dichter gcmacht. 

Patriotism meant love of, or striving for, good government, 
ealigittened laws and regard for human dignity; the antonym of 
patriotism was despotism, the denial and rejection of the new 
philosophical ideas of the century. Fatherland was not the German 
nation; in a few rare cases it was the Holy Roman Empire, but in 
the large majority of cases it was the territorial state in which one 
happened to live. Some of these states, like Prussia, could be seen 
developing into something like a nation; but there were many 
diminutive territories, where the inhabitants sometimes expressed 
patriotic pride surpassing that felt by tlie subjects of larger states.*® 
When in 1785 Joseph II of Austria wished to acquire Bavaria 
in exchange for the Austrian Netherlands — a plan clearly in the 
interest of strengthening the German imperial power, most German 
princes did not see it in that light. They were not interested in 
Germany, any more than their subjects were. They were only 
interested in the greatness and independence of their own terri- 
tories. Frederick II of Prussia took the lead in forming a League 
of the German Princes-— the Ffirstenbund — ^to oppose the attempt. 
Fredei'ick had fought Germany and the German princes in col- 
laboration with the great non-German powers of Europe through- 
out his life. Now, one year before his death, he turned to the 
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German princes as allies against the Emperor. Many pamphlets 
and booklets were published during the conflict; most of them, 
taking the side of the princes, praised highly the existing consti- 
tution of the Empire and pretended to protect it against tfic 
Emperor. They even appealed to France, the guarantor of the 
Westphalian peace, and contended that it would be to France’s 
interest to keep Austria and Germany weak with Bavaria as a 
counterbalance against Austrian influence in southern Germany. 
The Swiss historian Johannes von Muller (1752—1809), who was 
then in the service of the elector of Mainz, wrote in 1787 his 
“Darstcllung des Furstenbiindes.” As an advocate of Prussia and 
the princes against the Emperor, he appealed to Europe’s con- 
science not to allow the formation of a strong Empire in the heart 
of Europe. Such an Empire would endanger the independence of 
all other countries and the liberties of the human race. In the 
interest of Europe, the balance of power in its heart land had to be 
preserved. Muller’s opinions were then generally shared through- 
out Germany. Nobody wished a politically strong or united 
Germany, nor did Joseph II harbor any designs in that direction.’"'’ 

The excitement about the League of German Princes quickly 
died down. Joseph 11 had to abandon his plans, Frederick II died; 
and even to the very few who had hoped for some rejuvenation 
of the German body politic it soon became clear that the League 
did not care at all for Germany but only for the interest of the 
princes. A melancholy postscript to the whole episode was written 
in a remarkable pamphlet on Germany’s expectations from the 
League of Princes, “Erwartungen Deutschlands vom Ffirstenbund,” 
which Muller published anonymously in 1788. Muller saw Ger- 
many with the clear perspective of an outsider. From his native 
land he brought a deep undei'standing of national traditions; at 
tlie same time, lilte all his contemporaries, he was under the spell 
of cosmopolitan ideals. In his checkered career as a publicist and 
statesman he followed both lines of thought; and they merged 
in him into a contradictory and yet meaningful expression of a 
transitory period. In a style of decisive clarity and passionate 
violence, then unknown in Germany, he demanded the abandon- 
ment of the status quo. Germans sliould march ahead to new insti- 
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tutions and ‘'to a common patriotic spirit, so that finally we too 
may be entitled to say; We arc one nation! *' 

A new and unfamiliar note rang in the words of the Swiss writer 
when, in a spirit of intellectual self-confidence, he advised the 
people not to look to their princes, but to the educated leaders of 
their nation. He called the (^rman intellectuals to a new responsi- 
bility and to a new venture. “Whom God’s spirit drives to speak 
publicly for the rights of mankind, he should sow the seed of 
rational freedom, without worrying whether he will see it through. 
Montesquieu has accomplished more than leagues of princes.” The 
great winds of history did not blow because princes and generals 
wished it: they sprang from the will of the nations and the words 
of their spokesmen. A new feeling of history began to kindle anew 
the embers of German imagination and will. Schubart understood 
better than Burke the implications of the coming revolution. He 
warned England in 1788 that die new spirit in France would not 
weaken the country in spite of some apparent chaos, for never 
is a nation more powerful than when liberty and patriotism animate 
it. When a year later the French Revolution broke out, Schubart 
greeted it enthusiastically: “Mankind has not become feeble or old 
when a people, whom we thought decaying in trivialities, gives 
such proof of courage and greamess.” A new confidence ani- 
mated the German intellectuals. Under Rousseau’s influence 
Afsprung had regarded democracy as suitable only for small Swiss 
cantons. “If there existed a nation of gods, it would govern itself 
democratically; but such a perfect form of government is not suit- 
able for men.” But now Afsprung wrote: “If such frail creatures 
as men are to be governed by mere men, then it can be done in 
fairness only democratically; it could be done aristocratically only 
if they were governed by angels, and monarchicaliy if they were 
to be governed by God.” 


II 

By the eighties of the eighteendi century Germany was changing 
rapidly. The spirit of the age found its expression in enlightened 
princes and in the flowering of literature, in the rising standard of 
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living of the middle classes, and in a spread of journals which 
created the beginning of a public opinion independent of the 
courts and churches. The new literature not only aroused a new 
pride and self-confidence, paralleled as it was by the spectacular 
development of German music under Gluck, Haydn and Mozart;*" 
it also created an unifying element, though its influence was largely 
confined to Protestant Germany and to the small educated class. 
No contact yet existed between this new literature and the people, 
between the new thought and polidcal life. German classical litera- 
ture reached at the end of the century one of the Iiighcst peaks in 
the whole panorama of the human spirit; but it was a lonely peak, 
from which no roads led down to the plains where the people 
lived. The influence of the Enlightenment on political and social 
legislation, as in the Allgemeine Landrecht in Prussia, *'** was much 
more due to the direct influence of Western thought than to the 
intermediary of German literature. German classical literature and 
philosophy never became representative of the German nation, and 
they failed to mirror the synthesis of its aspirations as did the 
classical literature of Athens or of seventeenth century France. 
“The peculiar feature about German classicism is that it is not, like 
the earlier classical movements in other literatures, ‘the product 
of a nation and a generation which has consciously achieved a 
definite advance, moral, polidcal, intelleccual, and is filled with the 
belief that its view of life is more natural, human, universal and 
wise than that from which it has escaped.* It is only in a very 
limited measure the expression of ‘a body of common senriments 
and thoughts which the ardst shares ^vith his audience, thoughts 
and vie^vs which have for his generadon the validity of universal 
truths.’ Only a very small ^lite shared the view of life taken by the 
German classics.” *" 

German classicism, a late fruit of the rationalism and univcrsalism 
of the Enlightenment, found much of its inspiration in the redis- 
covery of antiquity which went like a general tliread through all 
manifestations of life in the later eighteenth century. The exca- 
vations in Herculaneum, begun in 1738, aroused the interest m 
ancient art. The French archaeologist, Count de Caylus, who had 
traveled in Italy and Greece, became in 1750 director of the 
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Academy of Patisj and in 1762 the Academy, which formerly had 
confined itself to biblical subjects, for the first time assigned a sob- 
ject from classical antiquity for its annual prize competition. The 
new style, the character of which had been defined by the French 
painter Alphonse-Charles Dufresnoy as majestas gravis et requies 
decoia, had definitely established itself. It lent the decorative back- 
ground to the political transformations of the time, to the new 
patriotic morality, to the republican fervor and the new oratory. 
It found in Germany its most advanced expression in the Held of 
art and theory. Winckelmann demanded the mitatio veteruvi as 
the only way to art and to beauty, preferring the study of ancient 
art to the study of nature itself, and characterizing Greek art as 
noble simplicity and quiet greatness.”® The Greek classics were 
translated into German; the Swiss around Gessner and Bodmer led 
in the translation. This new humanism dimmed the light of French 
literature, which had been the guidepost until then, but it did not 
replace it with any national guidepost: the timeless or eternal 
human nature which had once found an almost perfect expression 
in ancient Greece remained the nonn, Man could always find salva- 
tion from the passing troubles of the time, in the timeless humanity 
of eternal nature and Greek civilization, “See! Homer’s sun smiles 
for us too.” German classical litemture was not concerned with 
the German nation, nor had it a German ideal. It was concerned 
with man, who had to form himself into a personality to realize 
himself in his individual humanity, the perfect personality being 
the universal man, “ein allgemeiner Mensch.” 

The first of the great German classical writers was Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781). He represented a synthesis of the 
spirit of Enlightenment and of the new humanism. He ^vas deeply 
influenced by the classical spirit and by his friendship with Win- 
ckelmann; he sojourned for some time in Italy, where he wished to 
settle. His criticism turned against the preponderance of French 
in German esthetics; he praised Shakespeare, though his own 
dramatic production followed more classical and rational rules. It 
brought new life to the German stage; in his tragedies and come- 
dies he portrayed the life and aspirations of the middle classes. 
Through his work as a critic and creative writer he helped to lay 
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che cultural foundations for the future German nation; but this 
future development was neither foreseen nor willed by him. State 
and fatherland were to him abstractions wliich left him cold. Me 
worked for the education of mankind on its road to an universal 
rational order. He accepted the fact of the German nation as a 
political entity determined by the constitution of the Empire; 
politically he was as little interested in it as in any of the German 
territorial states; as a cultural or spiritual concept, a German nation 
did not exist for him. In his “Hamburgische Dramaturgic” he 
smiled at “the kind idea of providing the Germans with a na- 
tional theater, for we Germans are not yet a nation. I do not speak 
of the political constitution, but alone of the moral character. One 
should almost say, the German character seems to be the desire not 
to have a character.” In a letter to the Prassian poet Gleim, he 
pointed out that he had no understanding of what love of the 
Fatherland meant. It appeared to him at best to be a heroic weak- 
ness which he was glad to miss.’'”’ He did not wish to be praised by 
patriots, especially not by those who would wish him to forget 
that he should be a citizen of the world. And as a citizen of the 
world, as a man looldng to the future of universal enlightenment, 
he wrote his last and most mature works. In 1779 he gave to the 
world his greatest stage play “Nathan der Weise,” which was pre- 
ceded in 1788 by “Ernst und Falk: Gesprache ffir Freimaurer,” 
didactic dialogues on the importance and mission of Freemasonry, 
and was followed by his last publication, “Eiziehung dcs iVIen- 
schengeschlechts.” “Nathan the Wise” was a great plea for hu- 
manity and tolerance, a homage to Lessing’s close friend Aloscs 
Alendelssohn, and a testimony to the equality of all men and all 
creeds. Thirty-six years later Goethe praised the vitality of the 
play on the stage: “May the well known story, ably presented, re- 
mind the German public forever that it is not only being called to 
see but also to hear and to understand. May at the same time the 
divine sentiment of tolerance and mercy which is expressed in it 
remain sacred and dear to the nation.” 

Of greater breadth, though of lesser depth, than Lessing's work 
was that of his younger contemporary Christoph Martin Wicland 
who, four years younger, outlived him by thirty-two years. He 
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came from a Protestant parsonage; the atmosphere of pietism and 
the influences of Klopstock, Rousseau, and the Swiss poets colored 
his earlier writings. But he soon changed. Fie was at home in the 
ancient classics as well as in the modern English and French writ- 
ings, and he accomplished an important task in translating many of 
them into German. Thus he was the first to try to incorporate fully 
Shakespeare into German literature by translating twenty-two of 
his plays; the rather easy and frivolous style of his mature work 
was formed by the eighteenth century French writers, while his 
last years were given in large part to the translation of Greek and 
Latin philosophers and orators. He spent most of his later life in 
VVeunar, where he had been called to tutor the young princes. 
There he founded in 1773 the Teutscher Merkur, one of the most 
important periodicals for the formation of German literary taste, 
and in 179^ the Attaches Mtisemin, which he opened with a transla- 
tion of the “Pancgyricus” of Isocrates, and which was devoted to 
the task of familiarizing the German public with the thought, litera- 
ture, and life of ancient Hellas, 

All these influences — ^Rousseau, Greek classical thought, con- 
temporary English and French literature — ^brought the idea of 
patriotism before Wieland’s fertile and receptive mind, but it never 
canght his imagination. In 1766 he began to publish his famous 
"Geschichte des Agathons," tlie first German educational and 
psychological novel on the growth and formation of a human per- 
sonality, His hero was the Athenian tragic poet Agathon, of whose 
work little is known, but whose memory rests secure by the famous 
banquet given in his house to celebrate his winning the tragedian’s 
prize. But Wieland entirely disregarded the patriotic attitude of the 
Ancients when he made Agathon leave Athens, his fatherland^ 
because in his opinion Ather^ sought more its own good than that 
of mankind — in search of “a better fatherland in any corner of the 
world, where virtue is allowed to dwell.” In Tarentum he found 
the perfect realization of his political and civic ideal, which was 
identical with the humanitarian ideal. 

Wieland, like his Agathon and like all great German classical 
writers, gave to the duties towards mankind and the moral law 
precedence over those towards the fatherland,^** And looking 
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around in the Empire, where were the patriots to be found? “Ger- 
man patriots who love the whole German Empire as their father- 
land, who love it above everything else, who arc ready to bring 
considerable sacrifices not only for its preservation and protection 
against the common enemy, but also, when the danger is past, for 
its welfare, for the healing of its inflictions, and for the promotion 
of its prestige; where are they? . . . Thus let us not flatter our- 
selves too much with our alleged patriotism; perhaps it is witfi most 
educated men only the aggregate of all the impressions which the 
maxims and examples of patriotism, about which they read in their 
youth in the ancient authors, have made upon their then still im- 
pressionable minds,” 

In his “Patriotischer Beitrag zu Deutschlands hdehstem Plot” 
(1780) he saw Germany as a collection of many diflerent peoples 
and states, held together only by a common, tliough not yet gen- 
erally accepted, literary language and the imperial constitution 
which caused the Germans “never to think and act as one people.” 
But Wieland did not regret that fact; on the contrary, he welcomed 
it. He dreaded the rise of a united German nation with a central 
capital, playing an active role in Europe. He uras convinced that 
such a development would destroy human liberty and intellectual 
life in Germany All his hopes were directed tow^ards more hu- 
manity, not towards a national goal. In his last years, when Na- 
poleon’s armies dominated Germany, he turned to translating and 
commenting upon Cicero’s letters, of which he published five 
volumes before death interrupted the work of the octogenarian. 
In those years he questioned the possibility not only of German 
nationhood, but even of the survival of the German language. 
“How long will the bond of language hold us together? How 
probable is it that the language into which I am translating Cicero’s 
letters will be a dead language in less than one hundred years or at 
least such a lamentable gibberish (Kauderwelscb)^ that no decent 
man will wish to speak or write it any longer!” 

12 

On no German thinker had Rousseau’s influence been so decisive 
and lasting as on Kant. “Rousseau set me right. I learned to honor 
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ni,in,” he wore.*’® Both shared the fundamental respect for the 
dignity of the human individual, but Kant’s ethics never knew any 
other horizon than the univeisal one of mankind. To treat man as 
an end and not merely as a means, to subject him to no other legisla- 
tion than that to which he has concurred as an autonomous member 
of the general will, was Rousseauan; but beyond that Kant visual- 
ized mankind, a universal society of free individuals, as the goal of 
all human development. Man should always act on the principle of 
absolute reciprocity, principles applicable to every man, not to any 
particular nation, class, or caste.’^‘ Rousseau had thought more in 
the concept of the political life of a national community, Kant 
thought exclusively in the concepts of a rational order for mankind. 
The principles of the French Revolution were enthusiastically 
welcomed by him.*” Friedrich Gentz rightly said that Kant’s 
philosophy contained “die complete theory of the often praised 
and little understood rights of man which emerged from the quiet 
and modest reasoning of the German philosopher, without any 
noise, without any pomp, yet in the most perfect form.” But 
Kant did not remain confined to die inalienable rights of man; his 
univcrsallsm led him to demand a world order under rational law, 
an assodation of constitutional republics guaranteeing the liberty 
of the citizen and the peace of the peoples. 

Kant has sometimes been regarded as a Prussian in a deeper sense 
than that of a mere subject. Prussian emphasis upon duty and 
discipline and Kant’s primacy of duty seemed to reveal a certain 
affinity between their ethical attitudes. In reality the similarity is 
purely superficial and is confined to one point; in their origin and 
essence the two attitudes were not only different but opposed. 
Prussianism centered in the state, for which Kant’s philosophy 
showed hardly any understanding or love. Prussia was founded 
upon authority and subjection; Kant’s philosophy, upon equality 
and autonomy. It was this fundamental and central position of 
freedom in his philosophy which attracted Schiller; Kant’s in- 
fluence brought him to maturity and fulfillment as the contact of 
classical antiquity in Italy did Goethe. "No greater word has e\»^er 
been pronounced by a mortal man,” Schiller wrote to his friend 
Kdrner on February 18, 1793, “than Kant’s word, which is the es- 
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sencc of his whole philosophy: determine yourself by yourself 
(bestbiwie dicb mis dir selbst)V' On the autonomy of man a new 
world was to be built; the world of man’s maturity, in which a 
universal order of rational law could enable every man to develop 
his capacities and his humanity to the fullest. The great winds of 
the century swelled the sails of the sliip on which Kant’s mankind 
traveled to its destiny. To him the Middle Ages appeared as an “in- 
comprehensible aberration of the human mind.” In December, 
1784, Kant published in the Berlinische A'lomtsschrift a brief article 
“Beantwortung der Frage: Was 1st Aufklarung^” (Answer to the 
question: What is the Enlightenment^). “Enliglitenmcnt,’’ he be- 
gan, “is man’s emergence from his immaturity, an immaturity for 
which he himself was responsible. Immaturity is the inability to use 
one’s own intelligence without another’s guidance. One bears the 
responsibility for this immaturity if its cause is nor the lack of in- 
telligence but the lack of resolution and courage, to use it Avithout 
another’s guidance. Sapere aude! Dare to use your own intelligence! 
That is the motto of the Enlightenment.” In these opening sen- 
tences the meaning of all history for Kant w'as revealed, it consisted 
in the progress from subjugation to autonomy. 

True, Kant’s daring and his claim for autonomy were confined 
to the mind and private life; in public and political life he ac- 
cepted the submission to authority so characteristic of Germany. 
He distinguished between the inner life and the actual social re- 
ality, between the person and his public function, not very differ- 
ent from the way in which Luther had distinguished Person and 
Amt, the inner individual and the office. When Kant's opinions in 
the field of religion brought him into conflict vvith the reactionary 
regime of Frederick William II, he submitted.*** But in his ethical 
philosophy Kant -was the unflinching proponent of human progress 
to liberty. In his Reflections he once wrote: “nie rights of man are 
more important than order and quiet peace” {Anf die Recbte der 
Menseben kommt mebr cm ah auf die Ordming mid Rube).^-'' 
Nature for him had one ultimate goal; the greatest perfection and 
happiness of men, as far as they themselves can produce it."* For 
men must work to establish the reign of morality on earth. It is a 
great prerogative of Western civilization to pursue the continu- 
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ous progress of mankind to perfection and to spread it all over 
the earth.*** Mankind is still young. “It is only in the last two 
hundred years that we have opened out communication with the 
other continents beyond the seas. America, Japan. The South Sea 
Islands. It is only in the last hundred years that we have the system 
of constitutional rule of one great country, England. As regards 
international law we are barbarians even now. We have no gen- 
eral educational system yet. A new age.” In these words Kant’s 
Reflections expressed his conviction that his century saw the be- 
ginning of a new period of manldnd: for the first time the whole 
earth had been discovered and opened up; for the first time the 
foundations of progressive constitutional rule of a commonwealth 
had been laid and England was leading manldnd, Western civiliza- 
tion first, the other continents later, on the road of liberty; yet, as 
regards international law, still no definite first step had been taken 
and no system for the education of humanity had been developed,*®* 
Kant was above all concerned about the establishment of a universal 
world order based on law. For, as he said in another Reflection, 
“there is still somethbg barbarian about our states, for they do not 
wish to submit to the restraint of law as far as their neighbors are 
concerned.” *” The only real contribution which a nation can make 
to human history, Kant felt, is to help the progress towards the 
universal order of liber^ and law; he regarded the revolutions in 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and England as the most important 
events in modern history, because they blazed the trail for liberty.**® 
While many former friends of the Revolution turned away, 
while the reaction, in the name of a new mysticism, began its fight 
against liberty, equality, and reason, the septuagenarian wrote in 
his “Der Streit der FakuMten”: “The revolution of a civilized 
people, which we have witnessed in our day, may succeed or it may 
fail; it may be filled with misery and horrors to such a degree that 
a right-thinking man would not decide, if he could hope to make it 
succeed at a later time, to make the experiment at such tremendous 
costs— nevertheless, such a revolution, I say, arouses in the minds 
of all spectators (who are not involved themselves) a desire to 
participate, one which almost verges on enthusiasm, and which as 
its expression was dangerous, could therefore have no other cause 
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than a moral faculty in mankind.” Even should the revolution fail, 
its moral value would not have been in vain. “For such an event is 
too great, too closely interwoven with the interests of mankind, 
and in its influence too widely spread to all parts of the globe to be 
easily forgotten by the peoples, if favorable circumstances should 
make new experiments of this kind possible.” Kant clearly foresaw 
that the French Revolution would not remain confined to any one 
people or to any one continent: its effects were bound to spread to 
all the peoples on earth, who would participate in them sooner or 
later.“^ 

Long before German Romanticism started its war against the 
principles of the French Revolution, Kant warned: “Friends of 
humankind and of everything that is mast sacred to it! Accept 
what appears to you most credible after a careful and sincere ex^ 
animation, be it facts, be it rational causes; only do not deny to 
reason that which makes it the highest value on earth, the right to 
be the ultimate touchstone of truth! Otherwise you will become 
unworthy of liberty and you will certainly lose it, and even more 
you will inflict this misfortune also on the innocent part of man- 
kind who otherwise would have wished to use their liberty ac- 
cording to law and thus also for the good of the whole world.” 
Kant dearly realized that the forthcoming attacks against reason 
were attacks against human liberty, and ultimately against human 
dignity and against the belief in human progress. 

This belief in human progress has found two of its lasting philo- 
sophical expressions in Kant’s essays on the “Idee zu einer all- 
gemeinen Geschichte in weltburgcrlicher Absicht” and “Zum 
i^wigen Frieden.” The “Idee,” which appeared in the Berl'mischc 
Aiomtsschrift of November, 1784, was the first of Kant’s writings 
to be read by Schiller; and it influenced him decisively.'* "E?as 
grdsste Problem f&: die Menschengattung, zu dessen Aufldsung die 
Natur ihn zwingt, 1 st die Erreichung einer allgemein das Recht 
verwaltenden btirgerlichen Gesellschaft.” The greatest problem for 
manldnd is the establishment of a cosmopolitan order of universal 
law, a problem of utmost difficulty, as Kant concedes, but one 
which man is forced to solve because otherwise the mounting chaos 
of wars will destroy him.'** Kant did not regard the universal order 
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of peace and liberty as a Utopia; he was convinced that human 
development would by necessity lead to it. He saw it as a rational 
fulfillment of the ethical faculties of man. In his essay “On Eternal 
Peace” (1795) he drew up a list of conditions necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance of peace by the enforcement of law. 
For that purpose all states must be organized on the principle of 
liberty and equality of all their citizens, which Kant called “in- 
alienable and innate rights, belonging necessarily to mankind” 
(diese angeborenen, ztir Aienschheit iwtivendig gehdrenden mid 
unver&usserlichen Rechte)?^^ Kant saw clearly that peace could 
be maintained only by law and justice, and that injustice anywhere 
makes itself felt everywhere.*** He would have preferred the estab- 
lishment of a world republic to a federation,*** but he did not be- 
lieve that practical at the time; he foresaw the danger of a peace im- 
posed by world conquest and world despotism; *** he was entirely 
convinced that an eternal peace would come because mankind 
would be forced into it by morality as well as by necessity. 

“For the fact that something has not yet succeeded, is not proof 
that it will never succeed; nor would such an argument even justify 
the abandonment of any practical or technical efforts, such as, for 
example, the attempts to make pleasure excursions in aerostatic 
balloons. And still less would such conditions justify the abandon- 
ment of a moral purpose which, as such, becomes a duty If its re- 
alization is not demonstrated to be impossible. Besides all this, 
many proofs can be given that the human race as a whole, is actu- 
ally further advanced in our age towards what is morally better 
than it ever was before, and is even considerably so when its present 
condition is compared with what it has been in all former ages, not- 
withstanding temporary impediments, which, being transitory, can 
prove nothing against the general position. And hence the cry 
about the continually increasing degeneracy of the race, just 
arises from the fact, that as it stands on a higher stage of morality, 
it sees so much the further before it; and thus its judgment on what 
men are in comparison with what they ought to be, becomes — as in 
our own self-e.xamination — the more severe the more the stages of 
morality wliich mankind have already surmounted in the whole 
course of the world’s history as it is now known to us. . . . Uni- 
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versal violence and the evils arising from it, at last force a people of 
necessity to resolve to subject themselves to the constraint of public 
Law, which is the very means that reason itself prescribes: and 
thus to form and enter into a civil or political Constitution. And, in 
like manner, the evils arising from constant wars by which the 
States seek to reduce or subdue each other, bring them at last, even 
against their will, also to enter into a universal or cosino-political 
constitution. Or, should such a condition of universal peace — as 
has often been the case with ove^rown States — ^be even more 
dangerous to liberty on another side than war, by introducing the 
most terrible despotism, then the evils from which deliverance is 
sought will compel the introduction of a condition among the na- 
tions which docs not assume the form of a universal Common- 
wealth or Empire under one Sovereign but of a FLUERAriON regu- 
lated by law, according to the Right of Nations as concerted in 
common,” 

The realization of such a federation under a common law of na- 
tions presupposed the existence of separate peoples. Kant neither 
denied their existence nor foresaw their extinction in the near fu- 
ture; but within his system he did not place any importance upon 
them: neither morally nor politically had the nation an essential 
place in it. In writing his Reflection about “the demand of fools in 
Germany for national pride,” Kant reacted possibly to a lecture 
by O. K. R. Teller on patriotism which was published in Novem- 
ber, 1793, in the Berlim'scbe Mofiatsschrift.*” Teller did not think 
patriotism and cosmopolitanism mutually exclusive, but in view of 
the events in France he wished to inspire Germans with national 
pride. Kant was very far from any inclination to desire German 
national pnde.“* He praised the Germans for their lack of national 
pride, for their readiness to recognize the merits of other peoples 
rather than their own. Germany appeared to him as the country of 
cosmopolitans (das Lmid der JVeltburger); the Germans, as the 
people ‘‘to gather the good of all nations and to harmonize it, and 
to accept all of them equally willingly.” He regarded Geniiany as 
a federation of nations which could become the nucleus of a gen- 
eral federation, and agreed with Rousseau in the praise of the peace 
treaties of 1648 as the basis of this desirable situatioiv 
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Like Goethe and Schiller, Kant believed that among the Germans, 
character resided in the individual, not in the nation. “If everybody 
in the nation has his own character, the nation has none. If no one 
has character, the nation has one.” Kant only very rarely showed 
an interest in nationality. In 1800 he wrote a postscript to a Lithua- 
nian-German dictionary compiled by Chr. G. Mieicke, pleading 
for the rights of national minorities."* The preservation of small 
and ancient nationalities appealed to him not only for reasons of 
scholarship, but because he felt that a state would profit from 
minorities which faithfully preserved their national character and 
traditions, and because the educational enlightenment of national 
and linguistic minorities could much better be accomplished in their 
own mother tongues. As a result, he also pleaded for the cultivation 
of the Polish language in the newly acquired eastern provinces of 
Prussia. In spite of these occasional references to nationality, how- 
ever, the whole trend of Kantian thought stressed the universal 
much more than the particular or parochial. This became clear in 
Kant’s critical and rather negative review of Herder’s “Ideen 
zur Philosophic der Geschichte der Menschheit” in the Jenaische 
AUgememe Utteraturzeittmg. He had no understanding of the new 
type of historical interpretation represented by Herder. For 
Herder, the central category was the eternal “becoming” with its 
individual differences^ for Kant, it was the universal applicability of 
what ought to be. Thus Kant, at the tlireshold of the German 
romantic counterrevolution, invested the principles of a rational 
universal order with a form of finality, never surpassed in German. 
He spoke above all as a moralist, while his disciple, Schiller (1759- 
1805), invested Kant’s message with the wedth and beauty of 
poetical vision. 


13 

In youth Schiller shared the revolt of the Storm and Stress 
against the rigid fetters of the feudal society of his time, demanding 
individual liberty, not in constitutionai forms, but as a protest 
against social conventions and as an assertion of human dignity. 
Pressure at home was so great, however, that as a young man of 
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The ancient world always remained for him the eternal esthetic 
inspiration. In his "Tabulae Votivae” in the Musen-Aluianach fur 
nST) he dedicated one votive table to German art, exhorting it to 
borrow its light from Rome and Athens: 

A'luss der Kunstler nicht selbst den SchSssling von aussen sich 
holen? 

Niche aus Rom und Athen borgen die Sonne, die Lnft’ 

The German language, he felt, was deeply indebted to so-called 
“dead languages," which lived on in the German of his day: 

Tote Sprachen nennt ihr die Sprache des Flalckus und Pindar, 
Und von beideii nut kommt, was in der unsrigen lebt! 

In the center of Schiller’s intellectual world, as in that of Kant, 
stood the dignity of the individual, and the oneness of mankind. 
State and political life meant little to him. “The greatest state is 
only human work," he wrote on November 27, 1788, to Cai'oline 
von Beulwitz; “man is the work of the inattainable great Nature. 
The state is a creature of accident, but man is a being of necessity, 
and wLit else makes a state great and venerable chan the forces of 
its individuals? The state is only a result of human forces, only a 
work of our thoughts, but man is the source of the force itself and 
the creator of the thou^it.*”" Kantian thought permeated all 
Schiller’s later writings. “The first law of decency," he wrote, “is 
to preserve the liberty of others; the second, to show one’s own 
freedom.” Rousseau and Kant, the French Revolution and the 
eighteenth century, found their poetical exaltation in “Die Worte 
des Glaubens” — the three words “liberty,” “virtue,” and “God,” 
without faith in which man loses all value. In 1797, when Schiller 
wrote the poem, his challenging words sounded like a sharp rebuke 
to all the detractors of the French Revolution: 

, Der Mensch ist frei geschaffen, ist frei, 
und wurd’ cr in Ketcen geboren, 
lasst euch nicht irren des P6bels Geschrei, 
nicht den Missbrauch rasender Torenj 
vor dem Sklaven, wenn er die Kette bricht, 
vor dem freien Menschen erzittert nicht.*" 
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In “Don Carlos” Schiller spoke to his compatriots “as the deputy 
of all mankind” through the mouth of Posa. Posa’s heart beat 

For all mankind; his passion was 
The world and future generations. 

He did not wish to create Utopias, virtuous republics like Sparta 
or Rome, but to realize the ideal of the Enlightenment. “Allcs was 
in der Zeit vor der franzosischcn Revolution an liberalen and hu- 
manidren, an toleranten and kosmopolitischen Idecn aufgcspei- 
chert lag, ist hier von der Bfihne herab laut gewordcn dutch den 
iMund Posas, welcher der Sprecher seines Jahrhunderts ist. Nic 
haben die Schlagwortc von Weltburgertuni, von der allgeincinen 
Alenschenliebe, von der Gedankenfreihcit und der Glaubensfrei- 
heit cinen beredteren und machtigeren Ausdruck gef unden' ” In 
Alarquis Posa's appeal to the King, liberal Germany hc.u‘d its own 
voice and its own hope, “One received the speech and its writer 
with acclamations of Joy,” wrote Professor iMinor, “and one 
will receive them similarly whenever and wherever he raises his 
voice.” What Posa demanded, as the spokesman of his time, was 
nothing concrete except liberty of thought; otherwise he confined 
himself to generalities on the sacred rights of mankind, on cosmo- 
politan humanitarianism, and on the happiness of free subjects. He 
did not speak as a patriot, he always felt himself a citizen of the 
world; be did not hesitate in the drama to inveigle half of Europe 
and even the Turks against his Spanish fatherland.”'® His speech has 
remained to this day the great classical document of German lib- 
eralism. 

In the famous scene between the Marquis and the King, the lat- 
ter points to the happiness of Spam under his rule, which, in many 
ways, set a precedent for modern totalitarian oppression: 

Behold my Spain, see here the burgher’s good 

Blooms in eternal and unclouded peace. 

A peace lilce this will I bestow on Flanders. 

To which the Marquis retorts; 

The churchyard’s peace! And do you hope to end 
What you have now begun? Say, do you hope 
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To check the ripening change of Christendom, 

The universal spring, that shall renew 
The earth’s fair form^ Would you alone, in Europe, 
Fling yourself down before the rapid wheel 
Of destiny — ^which rolls its ceaseless course — 

And seize its spokes with human arm? Vain thought! 
Already thousands have your kingdom Hed, 

In joyful poverty: the honest burgher 

For his faith exiled, was your noblest subject! 

See, with a mother’s arms, Elizabeth 
Welcomes the fugitives, and Britain blooms 
In rich luxuriance, from our country’s arts. 

Bereft of the new Christian’s industry, 

Grenada lies forsaken, and all Europe, 

Exulting, sees its foe oppress’d with wounds 
By its own hands inflicted! You would plant 
For all eternity — and yet the seeds 
You sow around you are the seeds of death! 

This hopeless task, with nature’s laws at strife, 

Will ne’er survive the spirit of its founder. 

You labour for ingratitude: — ^in vain, 

With nature you engage in desperate struggle-— 

In vain you waste your high and royal life 
In projects of destruction. Man is greater 
Than you esteem him. He will burst the chains 
Of a long slumber, and reclaim once more 
His just and hallow’d rights. With Nero’s name, 

And fell Busiris’, will he couple yours. 

• •••»•• 

Restore us all you have deprived us of. 

And, generous as strong, let happiness 
Flow from your horn of plenty — ^let man’s mind 
Ripen in your vast empire — give us back 
All you have taken from us . . . 

I 

«a 


. . . One pen-stroke now, 
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One motion of your hand, can new create 

The earth! — 'but grant us liberty of thought.’™ 

In his “History of the Revolt of the United Netherlands” Schil- 
ler reverted once more to the struggle of liberty against despotism. 
He saw in Philip II “the most powerful sovereign, M'hose dreaded 
superiority menaced the independence of Europe, whose treasures 
surpassed the collective wealth of all the monarchs of Christendom, 
whose ambitious projects were backed by numerous and well 
disciplined armies, whose troops, hardened by long and bloody 
wars and the recollection of their own past victories, and confident 
in the irresistible powers of the nation, were eager for any enter- 
prise that promised glory and spoil, and to second with prompt 
and ready obedience, the daring genius of their leaders.” And yet a 
peaceful people, not heroic by nature but strong in their love of 
liberty and their union, rose up against him and won. Schiller de- 
picted them as a “moral, commercial people,” forming a democracy 
and plutocracy fertilized by the new rational truths dawning upon 
Europe, and thriving by industry and living in abundance; yet 
when threatened by the mo.st powerful monarch of the time they 
dared appeal to the rights of nature and were willing to die for 
liberty.”® The Marquis of Posa had spken as the representative of 
the eighteenth century. To the further praise of that century Schil- 
ler devoted his inaugural address, as professor of history at the 
University of Jena; “What Docs Universal History Mean, and for 
What Purpose Do We Study It?” He pointed out that an age of 
liberty and progress had opened before man. “All thinking minds 
are now united by a cosmopolitan bond of friendship, and all the 
light of the age may now illuminate the mind of a modern Galileo 
or Erasmus.” And for this new age the Germans seemed better pre- 
pared than others, because they lived under a constitution which al- 
lowed freedom, and which, different from the Roman Empire, did 
not make possible any plans of conquest or of dominion.’^ 

Though Schiller had begun as a reformer, as a Weliverbesserert 
with the whole enthusiasm of revolutionary youth, personal wor- 
ries later forced him into the service of princes, into an acceptance 
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of the existing order and into disgust with conditions which he felt 
unable to change. So he turned, as so many Germans did, from 
politics to the realm of ideas, to antiquity, and to the idyllic char- 
acter of Rousseauan nature. His philosophical principles did not 
change—he remained faithful to humanity; but he renounced their 
realization in the immediate future. He had no doubt that the 
principles of the French Revolution were the only right ones, the 
eternal foundations of human life. “If it had been true that the 
extraordinary had really happened,” he wrote in 1793 to the Duke 
of Aiigustcnburg, “that political legislation had been given over to 
reason, man respected and treated as an end in himself, law en- 
throned and true liberty made the foundation of the edifice of the 
state, then I would have bid farewell forever to the Muses to de- 
vote all my activities to the most beautiful of all works of art, the 
monarchy of reason. But I doubt this fact,” Schiller felt this realm 
of reason and liberty could be prepared only by education. He re- 
garded art as the great means of education; but sometimes his means 
threatened to become an end, and he took refuge from the storms 
of the time in the ivory tower of classical art. 

In 1795 he formulated what was to be the program of the last 
decade of his life: “We wish to be and to remain in body citizens 
of our time, because it is impossible to be otherwise; but m spirit it 
is the privilege and the duty of the philosopher and of the poet to 
belong to no people and to no time, but to be truly the contempo- 
rary of all times.” Throughout his life, to repeat his words in the 
Announcement of the “Rheinische Thalia” (1784) he wrote as a 
“citizen of the world who serves no prince”; and instead of 
“prince” he could have said as well “state” or “nation.” National 
motives interested him slightly as poetical themes, and in his lecture 
on “The Srage Considered As a Adoral Institution” he said: “I can- 
not overlook the great infiuence which a standing theatre would 
exercise upon the spirit of the nation. I understand by national spirit 
the similarity and agreement of the opinions and inclinations of a 
people in matters concerning which other nations think and feel 
differently. It is only possible for the stage to effect this agreement 
in a high degree, because it appropriates the whole domain of 
human knowledge, exhausts all the situations of life, and sheds 
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light into all the corners of the human heart; because it unites all 
classes and conditions, and possesses the most popular avenues to 
the heart and understanding. . . . What is it that chained the dif- 
ferent states of Greece so firmly to each other? What is it that drew 
the people so irresistibly to the stage? Nothing but the patriotic 
themes of their plays; it was the Grecian spirit, the great and over- 
powering interest of the republic and of a better humanity, which 
pervaded them.” 

National themes might sometimes have attracted him, but he 
never paid any special attention to them. Though the content of 
his thought was universal, the form, as he well undcistond, was 
German, determined by the language he used~a point of view not 
fundamentally different from the attitude of the Soviet Union to 
nationality problems. “Kein Schriftsteller,” he wrote to K( 5 rner, 
“so sehr er auch an Gesinnung Wcltburger seyn mag, wird in dcr 
Vorstellungsart seinem Vaterland entfiiehen. Ware cs auch mir die 
Sprache, vt'as ihn stempelt, so wSre diese allein genug, ihn in cine 
gewisse Form einzuschrSnken und seinem Frodultt cine nntionellc 
Eigenthfimlichkeit zu geben.” But he could not think of a national 
subject for his own work. He rejected the idea of writing about 
Frederick II: “I cannot feel any sympathy for this character, he 
does not inspire me enough to undertake the tremendous task of 
idealizing him.” What concerned him in all themes was their hu- 
manity, their human interest, the progress of mankind represented 
by them, to whatever century or nation they might belong.*” If he 
lud any objection to the Greeks and the Romans, it was to their 
patriotism; and he praised the modern age because it was devoid of 
this. Patriotic interests, he wrote to K6mer on October 13, 1789,. 
“are important only for immature nations, for the youth of the 
world. It is a poor and trifling ideal to write for one nation; such a 
limitation is totally unbearable for a philosophical mind. It cannot 
find satisfaction in such a changing, accidental, and arbitrary form 
of mankind, a mere fragment (and what else is even the most im- 
portant nation?). It can have no warm feelings for it except in sO' 
far as a nation or a national event appears important for the progress 
of mankind.””* 

Two of Schiller’s latest plays arc sometimes quoted as proof of 
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some patriotic interest — “Die Jungfrau von Orleans" and “Wilhelm 
Tell." In reality, Schiller chose neither tlieme out of patriotic inter- 
est. He was certainly not thinking of the Germans when he ide- 
alized the Maid of Orleans and Wilhelm Tell, for the human stand 
these simple Rousseauan characters took against oppression and 
power. Nothing is more characteristic than the Maid’s complaint: 

Kummert mich das Los der Schlachten, 

Mich der Zwist derK5nige? 

Schuldlos trieb ich meine LSmmer 
Auf des stillen Berges Hoh. 

Doch du rissest mich ins Leben, 

In den stolzen Furstensaal, 

Mich der Schuld dahinzugeben, 

Ach, es war nicht meine Wahl. 

And the meaning of “Wilhelm Tell” was expressed beyond any 
possible doubt by Schiller himself when he sent the play to Karl 
Theodor von Dalberg, the arch-chancellor of the dying German 
Reich, accompanied by one of his very last poems in which he 
Summed up not only the meaning of the play, but his whole 
philosophy, with its glorification of idyllic peace, its respect for 
the dignity of man, and its praise for modesty and moderation in 
victory. 

In that fell strife, when force with force engages. 

And wrath stirs bloodshed — ^wrath with blindfold eyes— 
When, ’midst the war which raving faction wages, 

Lost in the roar— the voice of Justice dies, 

When but for license, sin, the shameless, rages, 

Against the holy, when the willful rise, 

When lost the anchor which makes nations strong 
Amidst the storm, — there is no theme for song. 

But when a race, tending by vale and hill 
Free docks, contented with its rude domain — 

Burst the hard bondage with its own great will, 

Lees fall the sword when once it rends the chain. 
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And, flushed with victory, can be human still — 

There blessed the strife, and then inspired the strain. 

Such is my theme — ^to thee not strange, *tis true. 

Thou in the great canst never find the new! 

Schiller’s sharp and uncompromising rejection of Spartan Prus- 
sianism and of all totalitarian philosophy of state was well ex- 
pressed in a lecture, “Die Gesetzgebung des Lykurgus und Solon,” 
m which he contrasted Sparta and Athens, military authoritarianism 
and peace-loving democracy, “Viewed from its own purpose, the 
legislation of Lycurgus is excellent and proves his knowledge of 
politics and of the human soul. He wished to establish a powerful, 
self-sustaining, indestructible state; political power and durability 
were his aim, and he accomplished it as far as circumstances per- 
mitted. But if the aim of Lycurgus is viewed against the purpose of 
mankind, then an emphatic condemnation must replace the admira- 
tion which a first hasty glance has won from us. Everything may 
be sacrificed to the interests of the state except that for which the 
state itself serves only as a means. The state itself is never the end. 
It is important only as a condition for the realization of the end of 
mankind, and that end is none other than the development of all 
the powers of man, progress. If a constitution impedes the develop- 
ment of all the forces in man, if it impedes the progress of the mind, 
then it is condemnable and dangerous, even if it be ever so ingenious 
and perfect in its o^vn way. In such a case its durability becomes a 
reproach rather than a glory, it is only the prolongation of an evil; 
the longer it continues, the more dangerous it becomes.” Schiller 
bitterly condemned Spartan education. “A single virtue was prac- 
tised m Sparta at the expense of all others: patriotism. To this arti- 
ficial sentiment the most natural and beautiful sentiments of man- 
kind were sacrificed. Political virtue was gained and the ability for 
it was formed at the expense of all moral sentiments. Sparta knew 
nothing of true conjugal love, maternal affection, filial piety, 
friendship— it knew only citizens and civic virtue. For a long time 
that Spartan mother was admired who indignantly sent back her 
son who had returned from battle and who then hurried to the 
temple to thank the gods for the other one who had died on the 
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battle field. It was wrong to congratulate mankind for such an un<- 
natural strength of mind. A tender mother is a much more beauti- 
ful thing in the world than a heroic being who denies her natural 
sentiment in order to gratify an arti^cial duty.” 

Schiller’s main objection to Sparta was that there the common 
sentiment of humanity was extirpated and respect for the dignity of 
man was irretrievably lost. In Sparta men were considered as means, 
not as an end— a perversion that destroyed the foundation of 
natural law and ethics. Lycurgus not only founded his state upon 
the legalized ruin of morality, but undermined the highest destiny 
of mankind by arresting the development of the minds of the 
Spartans. “All sciences were neglected in Sparta, . . . everything 
alien was excluded, thus all channels through which a nation re- 
ceives enlightenment, were closed; the Spartan state was to revolve 
eternally only around itself, in a perpetual monotony, in a gloomy 
egotism.” With this fascist-military prototype Schiller contrasted 
the democracy of Athens: “It was good and beautiful on the part 
of Solon that he had a deep respect for human nature, and that he 
never sacrificed the individual to the state, the end to the means, but 
made the state subservient to man. His laws were loose ties along 
which the minds of the citizens could move freely and easily in all 
directions and never feel that the laws directed them; the laws of 
Lycurgus were iron fetters, which by their oppressive weight 
dragged down the spirit.” In his conclusion Schiller condemned 
Sparta in characterisdc words: “Sparta konnte nur Herrscher und 
Krieger— keine Kunstler, keine Dichter, keine Denker, keine Welt- 
burger erzeugen.” Sparta could produce only rulers and warriors, 
masters and heroes, and for them there was no place in Schiller’s 
scale of values; she could not produce artists, poets, thinkers, 
citizens of the world, in whom he saw the end of human develop- 
ment.^® 

Among Schiller’s papers an interesting fragment has been found 
— ^the £rst sketch of an unnamed poem, for which its first editor 
su^ested the title “German Greatness.” It was probably written 
in the spring of 1801, when the Empire broke down under the 
weight of d^eat. Schiller was easily comforted for the loss of po- 
litical power or greatness; he felt that the mission and greatness of 
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Germany consisted in spiritual univer^lism. The very disaster in 
the field of power and politics guaranteed the possibility of Ger- 
many’s true greatness: the German day would dawn with the final 
triumph of ethics and reason, “The German’s greatness lies not in 
winning by the sword; he finds it worth his zeal to defeat preju- 
dices, to liberate the mind, to gain the freedom of reason.” 

Hohern Sieg hat der errungen, 

Der der Wahrheit Blitz geschwungen, 

Der die Geister selbst befreit, 

Freiheit der Vernunft erfcchten 
Heisst fur allc V 61 ker rechten, 

Gilt fur alie ew’ge Zeit. 

The Germans are the universal people, who have “to fulfill in them- 
selves universal mankind and to unite in a wreath the most beauti- 
ful flowers of all peoples.” Schiller's thoughts on Germany did not 
occupy much of his mind: the poem never advanced beyond the 
first stages of a sketchy draft. When he thought of Germany at all, 
he thought of her as the realization of the concept of universal 
humanity.’" His and Goethe’s concept of the German mission was 
best expressed in the famous distich on the German national charac- 


Zur Nation euch zu bilden, ihr hoffet cs, Deutsche, vergebens; 

Bildet, ihr konnt es, dafur freier zu Mcnschen euch aus. 

(Vainly you hope, O Germans, to form yourselves a nation; 

Form yourselves free men, as well you can, instead.) 

14 

Like Schiller, Goethe (1749-1832) felt no regret at the impossi- 
bility of German nationhood; as a young man reviewing Sonnen- 
fels’s writings on patriotism, he prayed that the Germans might be 
saved from that sentiment, and he never changed in his rejection of 
nationalism. Yet in the sixty years between tliis review and his 
death, he witnessed the rise of German nationalism, the enthusiasm 
sweeping the youth of the country in the Wars of Liberation, and 
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the endless discussions about national spirit and the German mission 
which occupied the educated classes after 1806. In a conversation 
in 1812 with the historian Luden he discussed Bernhard von Wei- 
mar, the famous general who had first served the Swedes and then 
the French. Goethe rightly pointed out that “the ideas of fatherland 
and nationality were unknown to the age and remained unknown 
to later ages, as they probably were previously only very rarely 
effective. Therefore, nobody can be reproached for not having 
acted patriotically or nationalistically.” But even when as a result of 
the Napoleonic Wars nationalism became a driving force in Ger- 
many, Goethe remained aloof. “At a time when everyone is occu- 
pied in creating new fatherlands,” he wrote on March 15, 1799, 
“the fatherland of the man who thinks without prejudice, who can 
rise above his time, is nowhere and everywhere.” ““ His mother, 
who belonged to an older generation, wrote to him at about the 
same time, on January 20, 1798: “Personally I am quite happy and 
leave alone those things which I cannot change anyway. Weimar is 
the only place in the whole wide world from which news could 
disturb my happiness. If my beloved ones there are well, then as far 
as I am concerned, both the right and left banks of the Rhine can 
belong to whom they will — that would disturb neither my sleep 
nor my appetite.” The old lady reflected the general German 
temper of the time; she was only concerned with her own personal 
happiness. Goethe was concerned with the eternal values of civiliza- 
tion. “Where we educate ourselves, there is our fatherland,” he 
proclaimed on the stage on September 25, 1802.^** And the same 
thought was expressed even more strongly in "Wilhelm Meisters 
Wanderjahre”: "One has said and repeated; where I am happy, 
there is my fatherland. Yet this consoling and satisfactory sentence 
could be still better expressed by saying: where I am of use, there 
is my fatherland.” 

Goethe, who willingly accepted Napoleon’s domination over 
Germany, revered the Emperor, who showed greater understand- 
ing for the German arts and letters than Frederick II had done; his 
officials were not more oppressive and were generally much better 
liked than the French customs officials who had been employed by 
Frederick; and many prominent Germans willingly and eagerly 
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served the French Administration."® Goethe expressed again and 
again his complete indifference to the political fate of Germany; 
when the national sentiment began to rise, he counseled submission 
to French domination, and warned against the use of Greek or 
Roman patriotism for Inciting the Germans against the French. 
His plea to Riemer is a strange mixture of Christian humility and 
of an enlightened universalism before which the differences of na- 
tions disappear: “Our life does not lead us to segregation and sep- 
aration from other peoples; on the contrary, it leads us to the closest 
interchange. Our civic life is nor that of the ancients; we arc liv- 
ing, on the one hand, in much greater liberty and without the one- 
sided limitation of the ancients, and on the other hand, svitliout 
such claims of the state upon us. ... To oppose a victor, because 
we have been imbued with Greek and Latin, would be childish." 
At the same time Goethe praised the Christian virtues: “To every- 
body it seems more glorious and more desirable to be the hammer 
instead of the anvil, and yet: how much is needed to stand these 
endless, ever-recurring blows!" 

The French Ambassador to the Court of Weimar, Count Rem- 
hard, was a German; his wife, a daughter of the famous Hamburg 
family of Rcimarus, reported in 1807 to her mother that Goethe 
had expressed the conviction that the German language would not 
completely disappear. “I will never believe it,” he said; “the Ger- 
mans are like the Jeivs, they can be oppressed but not annihilated. 
Even if they should not possess a fatherland any longer, they 
would not be discouraged and would remain united.” “Germans,” 
Goethe said on another occasion, “do not perish, as little ns the 
, Jexvs, because they are individuals.” Thus he regarded bek of na- 
tionalism and individualism as an advantage to the Germans, who 
in his opinion were so honorable as individuals and so wretched as 
a nation. 

Goethe remained a faithful cosmopolitan throughout his life. In 
his last years, in his conversations xvith Eckermann, he emphasized 
his love and respect for France, for the French Enlightenment, 
and for Paris — ^“this metropolis of the world . . . in which, during 
three generations, such men as A'loli^re, Voltaire, Diderot, and the 
like, have kept up such a current of intellect as cannot be dupli- 
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cated anywhere else in the whole world.” In 1830 he reiterated 
his respect for France: “How could I, to whom culture and 
barbarism are alone of importance, hate a nation which is among the 
most cultivated of the earth, and to wliich I owe so great a part of 
my own cultivation?” And from this particular case Goethe rose 
to a general consideration of national hatred: “You will always 
find it strongest and most violent where there is the lowest degree 
of culture. But there is a degree where it vanishes altogether, and 
wliere one stands, so to speak, above nations, and feels the weal or 
woe of a neighboring people, as if it had happened to one’s own. 
This degree of culture was conformable to my nature.” Nothing 
was so alien to him as the romantic revival of the German past. In 
a conversation about Fouqui’s “SSngerkrieg auf der Wartburg” he 
remarked’ “From these old German gloomy times we can obtain as 
little as from the Servian songs, and similar barbaric folk poetry. 
We can I'ead it and be interested in it for a while, but merely to 
cast it aside, and let it lie behind us. Generally speaking, a man is 
quite sufEcicntly saddened by his own passions and destiny and 
need not make himself more so by the darkness of the barbaric 
past.” *** 

Goethe’s sixty years of productive abundance covered the deci- 
sive period of the rising tide of German nationalism: from its first 
ripples in the early seventies under the influence of Klopstock and 
Herder to the full flood which, under Jahn and Arndt, the Ro- 
manticists and the historical school, threatened to break the dikes 
of rational universalism. Goethe as a young man was for a short 
time influenced by Herder; but he soon turned away, and the road 
which his mind traveled led him to universal heights whence his 
view embraced with equal love France and England, Rome and 
Persia. Occident and Orient,^” all lands and all religions were 
equally God’s. When Goethe wrote a memorandum for the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the Reformation in 1817, he wished 
to celebrate it not as a national festival but as a festival of the purest 
humanity (ein Fest der remsten HumanHUt)”'^ No wonder the 
only praise National Socialist literary historians could bestow on 
■Goethe was that of a great pagan. “For the first time after one thou- 
sand years,” one writes, “a great German life has been lived in a deep 
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piety which cannot be called Christian any more.” *'■ Yet it is 
doubtful how far even this praise is Justified. 

15 

There are only three German writers of the second half of the 
eighteenth century — ^Klopstock, Justus Mdscr, and Herder — who 
may be regarded, each one in a different way, as forerunners of 
German nationalism; yet even they were deeply rooted in the 
climate of the Enlightenment: humanitarians, who felt as much 
cosmopolitan as they felt national. Each had a profound sympathy 
with all liberty and a breadth of universal understanding entirely 
alien to the more typical representatives of nineteenth century Ger- 
man nationalism. 

Klopstock (1724-1803), who had been praised for his discov- 
ery of the German folkdom, may be regarded as the first con- 
sciously national German poet. Like A'iikon, he resolved in his 
youth to write a magistral poem for his nation; and Milton remained 
his great model throughout. He compared the German literature of 
his time mth that of other nations and sufi*ered from its inferiority. 
In his valedictory address at Schulpforta on September 21, 1745* 
he expressed the fervent hope that Germany would rise to spiritual 
heights and become, through immortal works, especially through a 
great epic poem, the equal of the great nations of antiquity and of 
the contemporary world. Rapturously he greeted the coming poet 
who would bring to Germany eternal glory, who, formed by the 
teachers of all preceding centuries, and open to all the wonders of 
nature, would even pierce into the mystery of die futiiie — a poet 
worthy of the human race, of immortality, and of God himself, 
whom he would praise above ail. The ambition of this youth was 
fulfiUed. 

Klopstock’s work was inspired by dreams of German spiritual 
greatness; he wished to malce the wellspring of the German original 
genius flow. The decisive fact in the rising national consciousness 
of the eighteenth century was the emphasis upon national dif- 
ferences, upon the originality of each national genius. Classicism 
believed in a universal norm in art and letters, it vied for the best 
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expression of a common cultural heritage. The new nationalism re- 
garded the national character, in its essential difference from all 
ocher national characters, as the true source of creative inspiration. 
*‘£ach nation has a beauty that belongs to it; each nation should be 
satisfied with the beauty peculiar to it; none deviate from its nature 
nor from the temperament peculiar to it." These words of the 
Su'edish Count Karl August Ehrensvard were characteristic of the 
tendency of the century.*’* This emphasis on the original found its 
counterpart in the theory of genius elaborated by Hamann and the 
Storm and Stress, who believed that genius could not learn from 
other models, that it was a spontaneous inspiration, through which 
the individual was raised above common humanity. Freedom meant 
independence from all others, it meant the creative force of the ego. 
Hamann (1730-1788) regarded the genius of the individual as 
rooted in the national genius, peculiar to each people. Yet Hamann 
was no German nationalist. On August 20, 1784, he wrote to 
Scheffner: “Habe kaum Lust cin Deutscher zu sein; bin, ohne 
Ruhm zu melden, weder mehr noch weniger als ein Ostpreusse.” 
(I scarcely have any desire to be a German; without any wish to 
glorify, I am nothing more nor less than an East Prussian.) But 
he was no more a local patriot, in the deeper sense of the word, than 
he was a German nationalist. In 1787 he wrote to Jacobi: “I never 
had any special feeling for Prussia. I love my fatherland rather in 
the ivay of a duty and an obligation. The earth is the Lord’s, and in 
this sense I am a citizen of the world.” 

Hamann’s theory gave a new slant to Rousseauism: it heightened 
the revolutionary dynamism inlierent in its hostility to civilization. 
The writers of the Storm and Stress attacked all barriers erected by 
tradition and custom; they felt themselves in primeval youth again, 
in a barbarian rebellion against the apparently obsolete and senes- 
cent world around them which seemed to oppress their exuberant 
surge towards all the infinite possibilities which man had possessed 
before he had been fettered by the roles of civilization. Soon the 
ancient Germans appeared as the representatives of primeval force 
and unspoiled nature; their Roman opponents, as the decadent and 
corrupt victims of civilization, dominated by a desire for money, 
calcukdng and untruthful, unable with their cold intellect to un- 
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derstand the depth of German unbroken feeling. Klopstock dis^ 
covered the ancient Germanic and Nordic myths, and found in 
them a great and (to him) typically German seriousness and depth, 
vigor and simplicity. Under his influence these myths began to re- 
place the Christian and Greco-Roman mythology.*” 

Yet for Klopstock and his generation these myths were little 
more than a literary way of expressing the Rousseauism of the 
period. Only in the nineteenth century these myths became alive, 
vital forces shaping human imagination and Mill, dynamic gods of 
a new national religion, the terrifying consequences of which 
Heinrich Heine was clearly to foresee as early as 1834. Klopstock 
never thought of opposing the German myth to the Cibristian tra- 
dition or ethics. His great magistral poem to the nation was not a 
glorification of Germany or of the German past, but the epic 
poem “Messias,” on which he spent twenty-seven years. Of the six 
plays which he wrote, three were devoted to the Old Testament 
(“Adam’s Death,” “David,” and “Solomon”) and three to the 
glorification of Arminius (“Hermann’s Battle,” “Hermann’s 
Death,” and “Hermann and the Princes”) . Though he did not dis- 
cover Arminius for German literature, he was responsible for 
popularizing him; and hundreds of worthless poems follow'ed.*" In 
his odes he liked to identify the contemporaty Germans with those 
of ancient times: 

Hermannc unsre Fursten sind, 

Cherusker unsre Heere sind, 

Cherusker, kdc und kuhn! 

(Our princes are Hermanns, 

Our armies are Cherusci, 

Cherusci, cold and bold!) 

And he sang his pride of German conquests of ancient Rome and 
of the Germanic lungdoms created in Britain and Gaul. Germany 
appeared to him ever undefeated and invincible. 

But with all his glorification of the old German glory, Klopstock 
loved neither war nor martial glory, neither the state nor conquest 
and power. He sang of liberty; not national liberty, but individual 
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liberty, human liberty, freedom from oppression by authority. He 
hated all political thirst for power and regarded it as opposed to 
morality and religion, to virtue and love of humanity, for which 
his heart yearned.*” He welcomed the American and the French 
Revolutions and saw in them the fulfillment of mankind’s aspira- 
tions. He proudly accepted the nomination to French citizenship, 
and though he, like so many other early enthusiasts for the French 
Revolution, violently denounced the terror, he was happy to accept 
the nomination as corresponding member of the Institut de France 
in 1802, when the left bank of the Rhine had already been occupied 
by the French. 

He praised Joseph II for his emancipation of the peasants and 
especially of the Jews: 

Den Friester rufst du wieder zur Jungerschaft 
Dcs grossen Stifters, machest zum Untertan 
Den jochbeladnen Landmann; machst den 
Juden zum Menschen. Wer hat geendet, 

Wie du beginnest^* . . . 

Wen fasst dcs Mitleids Schaoer nicht, wenn er sieht, 
Wie unser P6bel Kanaans Volk entmenscht! 

Und tut der’s nicht, well iinsre Fursten 
Sie in zu eiserne Fesseln schmieden? 

Du I6sest ihnen, Retter, die rostige, 

Eng angclegte Fessel vom ^vunden Arm; 

Sie fuhlen’s, glauben’s kaum. So lange 
Hat’s urn die Elenden hergeklirret! *” 

His admiration of Joseph II contrasted with his bitter hostility to 
Frederick II of Prussia. His humanitarianism and pacifism and his 
sympathy for the weaker against all overbearing strength made 
Prussian power politics most repulsive to him. He never found a 
good word for Frederick’s military successes or his enlightened 
despotism. Though he praised the ancient victories of the Germans 
over the Romans, he could never bring himself to praise Frederick’s 
great victory over the French at Rossbach, which to so many ap- 
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peared as a national achievement. Even the king’s death did not 
lessen his animosity. His patriotism was vague and antiquarian, his 
nationalism purely literary, an emphasis upon the national genius 
in arts and letters, a pride in Germany’s spirituality, a feeling of 
personal mission in expressing Germany’s genius. He never doubted 
its compatibility with his humanitarian striving for universal justice 
and profound love of all mankind. 

The meeting of the Estates General in 1788 appeared to Klop- 
stoclc as the dawn of a new day. He blessed his old age for having 
been privileged to witness that “most noble deed” of the century. 
The French now became his brothers, and the only reason for grief 
was the fact that the French, and not the Germans, had first 
climbed the summit of liberty and set a glorious example to ail 
peoples. The French had even “enchained the most terrible of all 
monsters, war.” Previously the thought that America had been the 
first to kindle the flame of liberty, and that Germans had partici- 
pated in it, had comforted him; but now France had definitely set 
mankind the example. The enthusiastic old man tried to protect 
revolutionary France, the people who had first approached man- 
kind’s ultimate goal, and who had abolished %vars of conquest, and 
he ^varned the Gennan princes in one of his most inspired odes that 
a similar fire might break out in Germany, if they fought French 
liberty and brought “human sacrifices to idolized princes”: 

Und jetze wollt ihr sogar des Volkes Blur, das dcr Zicle 
Letztem vor alien Vdlkern sich naht. 

Das, die belorberte Furie, Krieg der Erobnuig, verbannend, 

Aller Gesetze schonstes rich gab, 

Wollt das gepeinigte Volk, das, Sclbsterrettcr, dcr Frciheit 
Gipfel erstieg, von der furchtbaren Hoh, 

Feuer und Schwert in der Hand, herunter sturzen, cs zwingen, 
Wilden von Neuem dienstbar zu seyn, 

Wollt, dass der Richter der Welt — ^und bebt! — auch eurer, dein 
Menschen 

Rechte nicht gab, erweisen dutch Mord! 

Mdchtetihr, ehe das Schwert von der Wundc triefet, der IClugheit 
Ernste, warnende Winke veritehn! 
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Mochtet ihr sehn! Es entgluht schon in euren Landen die Aschc, 
Wird von erwachenden Funken schon roth. . . . 

Fragt, der blinken die Pflugschar ISsst, die Gemeinen des Heeres, 
Dcren Blut auch Wasser nicht ist: 

Und dutch redliche Antwort erfahret ihr oder dutch lautes 
Schweigen, was in der Asche sie sehn. 

Doch ihr verachtet sie. Spielt denn des neugestalteten Krieges 
Nie versuchtes, schteckliches Spiel, 

Allzuschreckliches! Denn in den Kriegen werden vergdtzten 
Herrschern Menschenopfer gebracht.“* 

16 

Klopstock’s vague nationalism and his firm liberalism inspired 
the younger poets, who saw in him the first great and original 
German poet. A group of students in Gdttingeii, the Gottinger 
Dichterbund, began in the seventies to assume old Germanic names 
and to revive in the sentimental style of the period what they re- 
garded as the Germanic past. Among them were Johann Heinrich 
Voss (1751-1826), who later became the most famous translator 
of Homer into German and the writer of idyllic poems on the life 
of the rural middle classes in northern Germany, and Friedrich 
Leopold, Count Stolberg, who in the ode “jMein Vaterland,” dedi- 
cated to Klopstock in 1774, sang his pride in being a German, 
because the Germans had never tliirsted for alien possessions or 
enslaved other peoples, but had always been the shield of the perse- 
cuted.*®* More interesting was Voss’s condemnation of Charle- 
magne in a poem “Germany” (1772) dedicated to Friedrich 
Leopold Stolberg. Germany, he said, looked with pride upon all 
the peoples to whom she had given kings and generals. But was it 
not a king of German blood who, under the influence of Roman, 
monks, had put the chain of slavery on true Germans and had 
ordered the Saxons to worship statues and idols instead of Wotan’s 
invisible godhead? Charlemagne had proved by his vainglorious 
conquests and by his servility to the Roman priests that he was not 
of German heart nor of Hermann’s kind.”* 

But these young German enthusiasts used, like Klopstodc, the 
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most diiGcult classical meters; they belonged to the Republic of 
Letters and remained aloof from the people. Only one of them, 
Gottfried August Burger, thought, as he wrote in the preface to the 
second edition of his “Gedichte” (1789), that though poetry was 
an art exercised by educated people, it was not for educated people 
as such, but for all the people. And in his “Herzensausguss fiber 
Volkspoesie” (Heart-felt EfPusion About Popular Poetry) which 
he publi.shed in the Deutsches Museum in i he exclaimed; “AVe 
are Germans! Germans who should not malte Greek or Roman or 
cosmopolitan poems in the German language, but German poems 
in the German language, digestible and nutritious for the whole 
people!" Such a people’s nationalism was entirely alien to Klop- 
stock and the Gottinger Dichterbund. Though they indulged in 
sentimental reminiscences of a glorious and heroic past, eulogized 
and fabulous, they would have been the first to recoil from any 
resurrection of this past in the civilized and humanitarian time in 
which they lived, the progress and liberalism of which filled them 
with pride. 

While they reached back into the dim past of which there were 
no longer any traces, Justus Aldser (1720-1794) "" found the roots 
for his German nation in the iVIiddle Ages when the people had 
been rural freeholders, armed and ready for defense, a social order 
of which faint traces were still discernible in northwestern Ger- 
many where he lived. The Bishopric of Osnabrfick, which M6scr 
called his fatherland, and which he served faithfully during his 
whole life, had preserved many traits of the past which he studied 
with loving care. He grew up under the influence of French letters, 
and as a young man even corresponded with his family in French.**' 
He owed much to his close contact with England, based upon the 
proximity of Osnabrfick to Hanover."® In his writings there is none 
of that jealousy or professional competition with foreign letters, 
which marks so much of the work and thought of the poets of the 
time. He folloAVed the example of Voltaire in an effort to enlarge 
history from a narrative of court events into a broad picture of all 
the currents of life of a period; he reformed German historiography 
by changing the emphasis from kings and heroes and batdes to 
people, institutions, and the influence of law upon the daily life. 
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In Octobei, 1766, he started the Osnabrfickiscbe IntelHgenzblStter 
to educate his fellow citizens politically and to “impress upon the 
minds of the people in an urgent way useful truths which he had 
learned from his experience in dajly life.””' He continued the 
publication until 1782, and it became famous throughout Germany 
when his daughter Jenny, the wife of rhe Royal British Councilor, 
Justus von Voigts, collected the issues and republished them in 
four parts under the title “Pitriotische Phantasien,” the first ap- 
pearing in 1774. His unfinished main work “Osnabrfickische 
Geschichte,” which covered the history only to 1 366, testifies to 
the care with which M6ser went to original sources and to his 
close attention to detaiL 

Moser had nothing in common with the Storm and Stress: for 
him piety was the foundation of all virtue. He was, to use Goethe’s 
word about him, “a patriot.” He was clearly infiuenced by Rous- 
seau when he wrote that if we were right-thinking conversation 
with simple rural people, genuine and uncorrupted, would please 
us more than the stage on which a few actors, like accomplished 
marionettes, affectedly play thdr roles.”’ But, different from Rous- 
seau, he turned for his model not to the ancient city-state, but to the 
rural society of the Middle Ages. He shared with Rousseau a con- 
servative dislike for large towns and townspeople, for capitalism and 
trade, yet even to the Rousseauists civilization remained iinlced with 
city life as its source and focal point — as it had been, throughout the 
ages, from earliest antiquity to modern times. Mdser was the first to 
reverse this fundamental trend, for him civilization was concretely 
linked, in its origin and in its vital force, with rural life. The rural 
class was to him the true foundation of national life and strength. 
In his review of Moser’s “Von dem Nationalgeiste,” he wrote: 
“Where do we find the nation? In the courts? Nobody can think 
that. In the cities there are only corrupted and unsuccessful imita- 
tions; in the army only soulless robots; in the country only op- 
pressed peasants. The time when every Frank or Saxon cultivated 
his own free hereditary land, independent from any feudal lord or 
great proprietor, and when he defended it himself, when he came 
from his land to the general assembly of freeholders, and when 
the man who did not possess such a rural property, even the rich- 
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est merchant {der uichste Krmrer), belonged to the class of the 
poor and unhonored — that was the time when we could find a 
nation. But not at present.” *‘'® 

In German history, he complained, the triumph of the princes 
and feudal lords not only had destroyed the common liberty of the 
rural settlersj it had also destroyed the influence of the cities. If 
this had not happened, Germany would have followed the develop- 
ment of England: in Regensburg there would be meeting instead of 
the Diet a Parliament composed of two houses, an insignificant 
House of Lords, and a Lower Chamber in which the united cities 
and townships would decree laws of miportance for the whole 
world. “Not Lord Clive, but a Senator from Hamburg would com- 
mand on the Ganges.” Remembering the great exploits of the 
Hansa, A'loser exclaimed: “This spirit would certainly have made 
itself master of the two Indies and would have raised the Emperor 
to a Monarch of the universe. What must a German feel when be 
sees the descendants of such men bring lemons from Spain or im- 
port beer from England?” ‘*’® But his h«irt tvas not with the great 
merchants, not even with those who would build a German world 
empire. "Industry and commerce are fleeting goods which pass 
from one country to another. How much more stable is the state 
whose welfare is founded on agriculture! It always covers its needs 
and easily finds customers for its surplus. If Germany would only 
think of means to increase its exports and thus be induced to culti- 
vate its unused land, it could become the most powerful nation,” *"* 
He regretted the growing mobilization of economic life, he doubted 
the wisdom of education for children, even for boys, for whom it 
was more important to use the flail than the pen; and as for girls: 
"Oh, I would not wish to marry one who can read and write!” 
M6ser has often been compared to Benjamin Franklin; the similari- 
ties were there, the insistence upon common sense, the didactic 
passion, the benevolent humanitarianism, but how different were 
the whole philosophies and ideals of the two men and the condi- 
tions in which they worked! 

With all his conservative interests and his deep roots in the local 
traditions of his small provincial state, A16ser had a good under- 
standing of the new liberty which the seventeenth century had 
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brought to England, and which had grown to full fruit in eight- 
eenth century America. He rightly appraised the citizens’ army in 
the United States as something approaching his own ideal of an 
armed nation of free men, men who are farmers in time of peace 
and soldiers in time of war.‘“ He admired the vitality of England 
and her liberal nationalism, “where always immense intellectual 
and social forces are in motion, and where orators, poets, and 
writers work not only for purposes of education and pleasure, but 
help the state with their enthusiasm. The lowest man there con- 
siders the commonweal as his personal concern. All satires, com- 
edies, and moral admonitions, even many sermons, have a direct 
relation to the affairs of state. It is this deep interest which keeps 
the human forces at high pitch and makes them reach a higher 
goal.” 

But it was a far cry from the new liberties of the West to the old 
liberties of Westphalia. Everything traditional touched Moser’s 
heart. He was opposed to education and to public-health measures; 
he was indifferent to the high mortality of infants; he did not plead 
for the abolition of torture or serfdom.*** Honor was to him indis- 
solubly connected with rural property; human rights meant little 
to him, they were too rational and too general. He loved the par- 
ticular, he was afraid that general laws would bring about an 
egalitarian and centralizing despotism. His heart belonged to the 
people, not to the individuals but to the nation ordered in estates 
and classes, based upon ancient privileges and liberties, living in the 
concrete and manifold relations of a differentiated and multiform 
society. 

Such a man could grow up only in the principality of Osnabruck, 
one of the many cariosities of the “monstrous” Empire, in which 
the contradictions of periods, classes, and religions mingled freely. 
He hated despotism, centralization, and bureaucracy, he loved in- 
dependence and individual dignity, he had a clear understanding of 
the values of the period of Enlightenment in the intellectual field, 
but none for the political and economic changes of the epoch. He 
highly esteemed old things because they were old. Much of what 
the historical school later objected to in the French Revolution and 
in rational liberalism, could be already found in Mfiser’s conserva- 
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tism. He inclined to deduce from the inveterateness of abuses their 
perpetuity and to invest every ancient usurpation wnth the cloak of 
lawfulness. This minutious observer of the daily life of the people 
and of the complex intricacies of his native state preached a nar- 
row romantic traditionalism, so that a very few decades were suf- 
ficient to prove that his writings were only, as he modestly called 
them, “patriotische Phantasien.” His intellectual roots were still in 
the German Baroque; in his own days the links between him and 
the rising German nationalism were weak. Yet his name was con- 
nected with the first important manifesto of the nascent German 
nationalism, the publication in 1773 of “Von dentscher Art und 
Kunst” (Of German Kind and Art), which Johann Gottfried 
Herder (1744-1803) edited, to which the young Goethe con- 
tributed, and where Moser’s introduction to his “Osnabruckische 
Geschichte” (1768) was reprinted. 

17 

Aloser’s vision had been largely confined to Osnabnlck with its 
strange survival of ancient traditions: he wras a jurist and a civil 
servant rooted in a small principality who identified the German 
nation with an almost extinct class of the past, the militia of rural 
freeholders. Herder’s vision’^" was infinitely broader; in a great 
sweep it embraced the totality of human history and of German 
nationality. To both he applied the two fundamental concepts of 
his thinking, becoming and language — concepts which were not 
closely related in themselves, but each of which had a fundamental 
importance for the growth of nationalism and for a new under- 
standing of history and civilization. Nature and historj’' lost the 
static character which they had had at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. Both were viewed as organic growths, .is self -revela- 
tions of the divine in the innumerable manifestations of life, an 
endless creative process in which attention should be centered not 
on the general and common but on the individual and unique. The 
rational thought of the eighteenth century, which culminated in 
Kant, had emphasized law, plan, and purpose; the new conception 
shifted the emphasis to growth, vitality, and originality. The great 
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creative force which pervaded the universe — nature and histoiy 
alike — ^manifested itself in every phenomenon; the creative heart 
of the writer and thinker responded to it with an immediacy and 
spontaneity which made liim part of the great creative process. 
Herder’s philosophy has been rightly characterized as a pantheism, 
a pantheism not so much of nature as of history, a dynamic pan- 
theism of organic growth."' 

When Herder collected folk songs and published them in his 
“Stimmen der V61ker in Liedern,” he was following a growing 
trend which had swept all over Europe in the wake of Ossian’s 
poems. But earlier publications and researches had been conducted 
in an antiquarian spirit, sometimes for patriotic motives, as with 
Klopstock and his circle, to provide a background of ancient glory 
for present ambitions that would lend them an inspiration they 
sorely needed. For Herder folk poetry was nothing antiquarian: 
it was one of the great manifestations of the creative spirit, en- 
tirely equal in that to the works of great artists and writers. It was 
a part of history which bad its justification in itself; voices of the 
peoples and voices of the great artists — ^in both the same creative 
force spoke, manifold according to the individualities of peoples 
and men, of periods and local conditions, an immense tapestry of 
countless threads, each different and yet all the work of one master. 
Herder did not limit himself to German folk songs; his mind, and 
Goethe’s after him, roamed through peoples and epochs and found 
everywhere the same organic creation. Through all of them he 
heard the voice of mankind. 

The singer expressed not only himself but a force greater than 
he: the force of the national community of which he was a mem- 
ber. When people sang or when great writers wrote, it was in both 
cases the community, the Gemeinschaft (to use a modern German 
word), which spoke through them. The national community was 
the necessary medium between mankind and the individual; die 
creative forces of the universal individualized themselves primarily 
not in the single human beings, but in the collective personalities 
of national communities. This community was different from 
Rousseau’s, which was primarily political, based upon law and 
built upon man’s free decition. Herder’s community was organic 
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and natural, its basis was cultural and spiritual. In both forms the 
community created a general will, a sens connmni — ^but what a 
difference between “common sense” and Geineinshm! Rousseau’s 
general will found its embodiment in a constitution and its work- 
ings, Herder’s in something much more intangible, irrational, and 
vague, the peculiar individualization of civilization in the national 
community, which found its chief instrument, and even more than 
instrument, in the national language. Herder was the first to insist 
that human civilization lives not in its general and universal, but 
in its national and peculiar manifestations; each cultural manifesta- 
tion must be original, but its originality is that of the national com- 
munity and the national language. By nature and history men arc 
above all members of their national community: only as sudi can 
they be really creative. 

Herder’s discovery of nationality carried revolutionary implica- 
tions: he regarded the state as something artificial and accidental, 
nationality as something natural and essential. Though he could not 
envisage a conflict between the two, because his concept of na- 
tionality was entirely nonpolitical, his emphasis on the folk com- 
munity and its language soon was to give a new importance and 
dignity to the different ethnographic groups of Central and East- 
ern Europe and to create a national consciousness in them. Its 
dynamism was soon to break the purely cultural framework of 
Herder’s concept. The French Revolution carried the political 
concept of nationality to Central and Eastern Europe, and when 
the two concepts fused and kindled new aspirations, the nationali- 
ties there soon found themselves in a violent struggle with the 
existing states which everywhere, in Germany, in the Balkans, and 
in Eastern Europe, had grown and existed without benefit of na- 
tionality, a principle unknown before the end of the eighteenth 
century. Herder’s appeal to the cultural creative forces of folk 
language and folk traditions aroused a new interest and a new pride 
not onty in Germans, but in Czechs and Letts, Serbs and Finns. 
After 1848 when Herder’s teachings began to bear fruit, cultural 
nationalism became the foundation for political nationalism, result- 
ing in the long struggles for a German, Czech, or Serb state, strug- 
gles which determined the histor)*' of Central and Eastern Europe 
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for the next seven decades. Yet nothing could have been further 
from Herder’s mind than the nationalism of the nineteenth century 
with its desire for power and political assertion, especially its latest 
development in which the nationality is being regarded as the ulti- 
mate and highest value. This glorification of dark, elementary 
forces, this affirmation of sheer givenness of nature would have 
been as incomprehensible to Herder as it would have been re- 
pulsive. His concept of nature was not biological and scientific 
(or rather pseudo-sciendfic), but metaphysical and moral. His 
nationalism can only be understood within its conceptual context 
of enlightened humanitarianism and rational morality, a context so 
fundamental to the thought of Herder and to his whole epoch that 
its assumption, though not always expressed, is nevertheless ever 
present. 

Though Herder was born in East Prussia, he hated Prussia with 
its military despotism and bureaucratic order. This dislike was 
shared by most of his countrymen. Under Frederick William I 
and Frederick II the people of East Prussia were in no way patri- 
otic; the citizens welcomed the Russian occupation: ““ the local 
poets and writers flattered the Russians and praised them, no 
patriotic voice was raised, and even when the Russians had left 
and faithfulness to Prussia could have been proclaimed without 
fear, nothing of that kind was done. Prussian militarism, visible 
everywhere, was universally hated: public parks were drill places, 
the palace of the monarch was transformed into a military school. 
Nothing filled Herder with such disgust and horror as the thought 
of military service in the Prussian army. Everywhere around him 
he found so much oppression and serfdom that the Russian Baltic 
provinces, where he held his first position, appeared to him to be 
a land of liberty and progress. The first poem which he wrote was 
an "Ode to Cyrus,” glorifying Peter III of Russia and the peace of 
1761. Seven years later, on his sea voyage from Russia to France, 
he Aviote of his native land in his journal, "The states of the King 
of Prussia will not be happy until they are divided up,” and he 
characterized the inhabitants as “too much ignorant Germans and 
too much subjects.” On leaving Lama, he greeted the Russian 
province in a poem as “my second, better Fatherland” which had 
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treated him much better than his “verjochtes Vaterland,” his Prus- 
sia enslaved by Frederick.*”^ 

The sea voyage to France was of decisive importance for the 
development of his thought. Histoiy unfolded itself to him in all 
its infinite wealth throughout time and space, he felt a deep joy 
at all the manifold forms of human existence, each one perfect in 
itself and each one understandable only in its own setting. Each 
seemed to exist “in its own time and in its own place,” justified in its 
own way and mirioring in this very diversity the idea and develop- 
ment of humanity.'*® This is above all true of nations: they differ 
according to locality, time, and their inner character; each carries 
in itself the yardstick of its perfection, uncomparable to any 
other.®*® As a result “the happiness of one people cannot be forced 
upon any other. The roses for the wreath of each n.ition’s liberty 
must be picked with its own hands, and must grow happily out of 
its own wants, joys, and love.” Like Heiodotus we have to look 
Avith an unprejudiced mind on all peoples and describe each one 
in its place, according to its own customs and habits. Then we shall 
sec that, though all nations are different, they all obey one rule: 
only moderation makes them happy, while arrogance and haughti- 
ness always carry their own nemesis. The spirit which lives in hu- 
man history wishes each people to become happy in its own way 
and in its oivn place, but it wishes them to be ruled by a sense of 
reciprocity. Treat each one as you would lilte to be treated your- 
self. For “the human race is one whole; we Avork and suffer, soav 
and han^est, each for all.” '*® 

These few passages contain Herder's philosophy of nationalism. 
Each nationality was to him a living organism, a manifestation of 
the Divine, and therefore something sacred which should not be 
destroyed but cultivated. Ei^ery man, so he taught, could fulfill 
his human destiny only AA'ithin and through his nationality. This 
Avas true of all nationalities: all Avere equally sacred, the seemingly 
advanced ones and those called “primitive,” through them all, in 
different ways, the destiny of mankind fulfilled itself. A nationality 
lived aboA'e all in its civilization; its main instrument Avas its lan- 
guage, not an artificial instrument, but a gift of God, the guardian 
of the national community and the matrix of its civilization. Thus 
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language, national language, became a sacred instrument; each 
man could be himself only by thinking and creating in his own 
national language. With the respect for all other nationalities went 
the respect for their languages. Herder was the first for whom the 
rights of nationality and language took precedence before the 
rights of the state. 

He objected to the Germanizing tendencies of Joseph II, who 
had tried to introduce the German language among the many non- 
Germanic nationalities in the Habsburg domains, not for reasons of 
German nationalism,*"® but for reasons of centralizing and modern- 
izing the administration. Herder insisted upon the rights of na- 
tionalities; he did it at a time when the Bohemians, Rumanians, 
Croatians, and others had hardly any consciousness themselves of 
their nationality. He was the first to claim that the rights of na- 
tionality were above all rights of language; he did it at a time when 
many languages were no more than vernaculars, spoken by illiter- 
ate peasants, and deemed to be without future or dignity. It was 
largely as a result of Herder’s teaching that these dormant peoples 
began to change their own attitudes toward their nationality and 
towards their national language. From him they learned that “a 
people, and especially a noncivilized one, has nothing dearer than 
the language of its fatheK. Its whole spirinial wealth of tradition, 
history, religion, and all the fullness of life, all its heart and soul, 
lives in it. To deprive such a people of its language or to minimize 
it, means to deprive it of its only immortal possession, transmitted 
from parents to children.” To the benevolent intentions of Joseph 
II, Herder objected that civilization cannot be forced through an 
alien language. “It grows best, and I would say only, in the 
peculiarity of the nation, in its inherited and constantly transmitted 
vernacular. One wins the heart of a people only by using its lan- 
guage. Isn’t it inspiring to plant seeds of well-being for the re- 
motest future among so many people in their own way of thought, 
in the manner wliich is most peculiar and most cherished by 
them?” 

This was written in 1793. But already in his earliest article, an 
address delivered in scliool, which was printed in 1764, Herder 
maintained that “every language has its definite national character. 
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and tJierefore nature obliges us to learn only our native tongue, 
which is the most appropriate to our character, and which is most 
commensurate with our way of thought. Perhaps I shall be able 
to imitate {nachlallen) the languages of foreign nations, without, 
however, penetrating to the core of their character, I shall be per- 
haps able to learn dead languages from their monuments with 
much sweat, but their spirit will escape me.” No wonder that 
Herder insisted upon the withering effect of classical education on 
the poor “martyrs” of l^itin instniction.®” No school, he thought, 
was good in which the students could not escape Latin instruction, 
or in which Latin was the main sub)cct. Naturally he opposed 
French instruction. “If language is the organ of our soul-forces, 
the medium of our innermost education, then ut cannot be edu- 
cated otherwise than in the language of our people and our coun- 
try; a so-called French education in Germany must by necessity 
deform and misguide German minds. In my opinion, this sentence 
is as clear as the sun at noon.”*** Consistently, from his early 
youth to his old age, Herder was convinced that each nationality 
must seek and cultivate the wealth and peculiarities of its own 
spirit and character, and that the chief instrument for their expres- 
sion is the national language. A person can never become an 
original writer in a foreign language because content and form 
do not coincide with him; he tries to express a national thought in 
an alien medium.*** For “no individual, no country, no people, no 
history of a people, no state is like any other. Therefore the true, 
the beautiful, and the good are not the same for them. Everything 
is suffocated if one’s own vmy is not sought, and if another nation 
is blindly taken as a model. Civilization consists primarily in the 
potentialities of a nation, and in the making use of them.” *** To 
Herder each nationality was an original bearer of a common 
humanity, living and unfolding itself in all nationalities. 

Humanity remained for Herder the highest, though a some- 
what vague, goal and criterion. His love for nationality embraced 
all nationalities and their national life. “No love for our nation 
shall liinder us in recognizing everywhere the good, which can 
be effected progressively only in the great course of times and 
peoples.” *“ For the nations are diversified and unique in order to 
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supplement one another, “Nature has distributed its gifts differ- 
ently according to climate and culture. How could they be com- 
pared to One another? Rather we should rejoice, like Sultan Sulei- 
man, that there are such varied flowers and peoples on the gay 
meadow of this earth, that such different blossoms can bloom on 
both sides of the Alps, and that such varied fruits can ripen. Let us 
rejoice that Time, the great mother of all things, throws now 
these and now other gifts from her horn of plenty and slowly builds 
up mankind in all its different component parts.” 

To form and educate mankind, to malte it more human and 
humane was Herder’s main concern as it had been that of Lessing 
and Kant. It extended all through his life. As a young man he had 
planned the publication of a “Jahrbuch der Schriften fflr die 
Mcnschheir,” which he characterized as “ein Buch zur mensch- 
lichen und christlichen Bildung,”“® a tribute to the century in 
which humanitarian ideas had triumphed and spread as never be- 
fore, Ten years after his “Auch eine Philosophic der Geschichte 
zur Bildung der Menschheit,” he began the publication of “Ideen 
zur Geschichte der Menschheit” (1784-1791), the most mature 
expression of his thought. The original title had been “Briefe, die 
Fortschritte der Humanidt betreffend,” consciously calling to 
mind another famous title of German eighteenth century letters, 
but stressing humanity instead of literature, a shift most character- 
istic of Herder’s attitude, Tlie first of the letters represented them 
as originating in the discussions of a circle of friends {ein Bund der 
HummitSt) who regarded themselves, in the words of the apostle, 
as a community where there was “neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
slave nor free man, neither man nor woman, but where all were 
one.””® The second letter was devoted to Benjamin Franltlin, 
whom Herder called “one of my beloved authors in this century, 
the most noble popular writer.” Like Kant, he interpreted his- 
tory as a progress towards a more perfect humanity. “Without 
this last purpose of educating and promoting humanity in man 
(Bildung und FSrdemng der Humanith m Menseben) a study of 
his history is of a very subordinate and even doubtful value . . . 
a philosophy of history cannot lead to any other purpose than a 
history of humanity, a purification of our moral sense, an awaken- 
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ing of our sense of duty, therefore, to the best of mankind.” 
History to him was world history; as far back as 1769 he wished to 
write a history from the point of view of the formation of mankind 
(unter dent Gesichtspunkt emer 2»/ bildenden Mensebbeit). 
Though he never wrote this, his philosophy of history was entirely 
conceived from this angle. 

In “Ernst und Falk,” Lessing had pleaded for the Freemasons 
as men above the prejudices of race or country, who knew where 
patriotism ceased to be a virtue, and who did not succumb to any 
religious prejudice nor to any respect for castes and classes. Herder 
fully agreed with these aims, but he did not wish to confiiie them 
to one association — especially not to a secret or closed one — ^but 
to have them shared by “die society of all thinking men in all 
continents,” the membership in which would educate not to inter- 
course with this or that kind of man, but with men in general, 
“mit Menschen fiberhaupt.” Man should follow one motivation in 
his actions; humanity. “If we would give to this concept all its 
strength, if we would show it in the whole arcumference of its 
effects, and if we would impose it upon ourselves and upon others 
as a duty, as the inevitable, most general first duty, then all preju- 
dices of national interests, of religion, and the silliest prejudice of 
all, that of rank and caste, though they would not disappear, would 
be restrained, weakened, and made innocuous.” ”” Herder discussed 
the concept of HuntamtSt, with its many meanings — mankind, 
humanitarianism, human rights, human duties, human dignity, and 
love of mankind — ^ivhich he wished all to be understood under 
the one concept: “Humanity is the character of our race; we re- 
ceive it only as a potentiality, and we must develop it. We do not 
bring it with us ready-made into the world; it must be the goal 
of all our efforts, the sum of all our exercises, our guiding principle 
and value. . . . Humanity is a treasure and the product of all 
human efforts, the art of the race, and its study must be incessantly 
continued, or we shall relapse into animal primitivity, into bru- 
tality.”** 

Nothing seemed more ridiculous to Herder than national pride. 
What, he asked, would be the yardstick for comparisons among 
nations? Each nation resembles a great unweeded garden, where 
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silliness and errors flourish .ibundantly side by side with wisdom 
and virtues. “A'lanifestly Nature wishes that just as one man and 
one generation has to learn from and with others, one people 
should learn incessantly with and from other peoples, until all 
have understood the diflicult lesson that no people is specially 
chosen by God, but that truth must be sought, and the garden 
of the common good cultivated, by all. All nations, each where it 
is, sliould weave their part of the great veil of Minerva, without 
harming one another, and without sowing discoid by their 
pride.” Nothing was more abhorrent to Herder than con- 
querors. Though he did not deny that some of them had shown 
courage in great perils, he pointed out that highway robbers and 
pirates had done that too, “All those who have approved of the 
Massacre of Sc. Bartholomew or of the assassinations of Jews are 
today covered with infamy and disgrace,” Herder wrote, “and 
it is CO be hoped chat the robbers and killers of peoples, and mur- 
derers of nations, in spite of all their heroism, will one time be 
covered with it too, according to the principles of a true human 
history.” In each nation the feeling of sympathy for all other 
nations must be cultivated so much that each one may imagine 
itself in the place of any other. Thus would come into existence 
an alliance of all civilized nations which would prevent injury done 
to any of its naembers. 

Blit human rights were not conflned to civilized peoples. In his 
“Adrastea” (i8oz), Herder praised the Moravian Brethren for 
their missionary enterprise because they had not tried to enslave 
the Eskimos, the Negroes, the Hottentots and the American sav- 
ages, but had tried to reform their customs into brotherly hu- 
manity; and he was convinced that posterity would profit from 
this.“* For primitive peoples had the same rights as all others, and 
an “uncivilized” nation could be essentially more human and better 
than the conquerors, while any insufliciency in its organization 
could be explained by climatic conditions. “The genius of man- 
kind rejects with contempt all writings feeding the pride of the 
Europeans — which already is unbearable enough — ^by unproven or 
manifestly unprovable statements, and says: they have been writ- 
ten by an inhuman being!” The genius of manlcind is impartial, 
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it knows of no favorite nation here on earth. All men are equally 
dear to it. In the senstts birnmnitatis, in the Sinn mid Mitgeftihl 
fdr die geswite Menicbheit, Herder saw the meaning of all human 
history. In this central sentence of his philosophy of hi.story he 
revealed himself as a true son of the rational cosmopolitanism of 
his century.®*® 

Herder praised the Czech scholar Comenius, the great Bishop of 
the Bohemian Brethren, as a leader in a long tradition of his people, 
among whom, at a time of darkest despotism everywhere in Eu- 
rope, the spark of freedom had ^rst been lighted by Huss and 
other Czedi reformers. Herder was the first to recognize the 
pioneer work of the Czechs for humanity and liberty; he praised 
them for having shown a new spirit in unity and courage as no 
other people north of the Alps except the Swiss had done, and 
he was convinced that if they and other Slavs had found the neces- 
sary support they would have grown into a nation from whose 
example the German nation could have profited gredtl)^®®'’ Here 
in a few brief remarks he advanced that interpretation of Czech 
history which half a century later, and under his influence, the 
great awakener of the Czech nation, FrantiSek PalackjJ^, was to 
make the core of his “History of the Czech People,” the founda- 
tion stone and the lasting monument of the Czech national renais- 
sance, 

Herder’s influence on the national awakening of the Slavs can be 
hardly overestimated. Though he was bom m one of the eastern 
marches of Germany where German colonizers had come to regard 
their Slav subjects as an inferior people, he was free from any such 
sentiments. In his opinion the Slavs fulfilled, much better than the 
Germans, the essential conditions of a good and civilized people. 
They had never been — so he believed — a nation of warriors and ad- 
venturers like the Germans, but a peaceful, industrious people lead- 
ing a serene and musical life in their own original way. “They were 
generous, extremely hospitable, lovers of rural liberty, yet com- 
pliant and obedient, enemies of robbery and loot. All that did not 
help them against oppression; on the contrary, it encouraged it. 
For, as they never competed for world h^emony, as they had no 
war-loving hereditary princes, and preferred to pay tribute if they 
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could only dwell on their land in peace, several nations, especially 
the Germans, have greatly sinned against them.” Franks and Saxons, 
unwilling themselves to learn the arts of peace, preferred to enslave 
the industrious Slavs. Though these peaceful peoples have been 
unhappy for centuries, they were able to preserve much of their 
good character through all the dark periods of oppression brought 
over them by the Germans from the west and the Tartars from the 
east. But Herder pedicted for the Slavs a glorious future, when 
Europe would abandon its spirit of war, and establish an age of 
law and peace. Then these people would wake up from their long 
sleep, and would celebrate their old festivals of peaceful industry 
and commerce in all their beautiful lands from the Don to the 
Moldau, and from the Adriatic to the Carpathians. Before the 
dawn of this Slavic day. Herder ardently hoped that their quickly 
disappearing folk songs and folk lore would be collected and 
preserved, and that a history of the Slavonic nation would be 
written.^” No wonder that Herder’s understanding and loving 
appeal for an awakening of the dormant Slav peoples aroused the 
interest of the young Slav intellectuals whom the philanthropic and 
educational effort of the Enlightenment had aroused to an interest 
m the people amongst whom they lived, and to a desire for social 
reform. 

Herder shared this pacifist humanitarianism with l^essing and 
Klopstock. He reprinted the ode “Der jetzige Krieg” in which 
Klopscock voiced his horror of war and praised the growth of 
humanity, “diese heilige Schonung,” which would control and 
abolish wars and greed by moderation and reason.®** Herder went 
even farther in his hostility to the spirit of heroism and conquest; 
he regarded the foundation of Rome as the work of a demon hostile 
to the human race.*** He also reprinted IGopstock’s poem “An den 
Kaiser,” praising Joseph II as the emancipator of the serfs and of 
the Jews.*** Lessing’s death in 1781 oflFered Herder the opportunity 
of expressing his deep admiration for the great teacher of humanity. 
“Wliat did not,” he exclaimed, “a single work like ‘Nathan the 
Wise’ mean for me and for everybody who has any understanding 
for perfection in the realm of the spirit?” ’** Lilce Lessing, Herder 
devoted much thought to the Jewish problem. As a theologian he 
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had a deep interest in the Old Testament; as a lover of folk poetry 
he interpreted the Hebrew literature in the light of the new under- 
standing gained from the study of Homer and Ossiaii; as a 
nationalist, he was more clearly aware than most of his contempo- 
raries of the roots of the idea of nationalism in the Hebrew 
tradition. 

The foundations of the Hebrew nation, as laid down by Moses 
and the Covenant, seemed to him exemplary for all time. He 
wished that all would follow that model. “For it is what all men 
have desired, what all wise leaders have tried to accomplish, and 
what Moses alone so early had the heart to realize; namely, that 
law and not a lawgiver should rule, that a free nation should 
freely accept and willingly obey the invisible rational and benevo- 
lent power which governs us but does not fetter and chain us. This 
tvas Moses’ idea: could there be a purer and a higher one?" The 
Hebrews appeared to him as the first example of a real nation. 
“The Hebrew people was considered from its beginnings as a 
genetic individual, as One People.” The Patriarchs spoke their 
sons as if they represented the whole chain of coming generations. 
When their thousands stood at Mount Sinai, Moses spoke to them 
as if they had been One Person. When the prophets spoke they 
spoke not so much to individuals as to a national public. “Hence 
the high and resounding tone of patriotism in the Hebrew psalms 
and prophets. Wherever and in whichever language its echo 
resounds, it captivates the heart and a national consciousness 
awakens. One finds himself in a community in which one stands 
for all, all for one. The whole people shoulders the burden of the 
Commandments, its blessings and curses. Songs of gratitude rise 
from all, even for the most insignificant individual happenings, 
because the individual is part of the whole people. Thus in the 
prophetic punishments each Israelite carries the guilt of the rest; 
yet he also shares in the consolations of the rest; common desires 
and a common vision raise the heart, both in joy and in sorrow.” 
The Hebrew legislation was, as Herder understood, the first his- 
torical example of a national civilization. 

When Herder turned his attention from ancient Israel to the 
Jews living in Europe as a separate nationality among other nations. 
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keeping the distinctive feacui^ of their religion, regstrding them- 
selves only as temporary dwellers in the lands of the dispersion and 
longing for their return to Palestine, he wanted them to be regarded 
accordingly as a nationality different from all other nationalities. 
Under these conditions, as long as the Jews remained a nationality 
set apart by theinseives, in their laws, in their loyalty and in their 
economic pursuits, he did not believe that they could be accepted 
as full citizens in the lands of their residence, and he hoped they 
could return to Palestine. But with all his critical attitude towards 
their “parasitic” economic existence, he regarded them as a “fine 
and intelligent people, a miracle of the times” (femes, scharfsimiiges 
Volk, eht Wunder der Zeiten) and he quoted the beautiful remark 
of one of the Talmudic authorities, according to which Israel and 
Esau, the representatives of the warlike nations, tearfully embrace 
each other; the kiss hurts both, but they cannot separate.*^ Looking 
into the future. Herder foresaw that “a time will come when people 
in Europe will no longer ask whether a person is a Je\y or a 
Christian, for the Jew, too, Avill live according to European laws, 
and contribute to the welfare of the state. Only a barbaric consti- 
tution would fry to prevent that or would try to pervert his 
abilities.” 

The Hebrew nationalism of the past was as near to Herder's 
heart as the Slavic nationalism of the future. Both seemed to liim 
to be based not on power and worldly glory, but on an ethical 
civilization, representing a genuine nationalism, which seemed to 
be the best guarantee of peace. For there was a great difference 
between nationalities and states in Herder’s interpretation. Princes 
had states, while nationalities had fatherlands. The wish to expand 
and to assert itself against others seemed natural to a state. This 
spirit of conquest has stormed through history like an evil demon. 
Bat it will be broken by a genuine nationalism, by the replacing 
of princes by peoples. For nationalism to Herder was ’an ethical 
and cultural force, fatherland meant a large family, implied 
dwelling in peace together. With the name “father” it recalls to us 
our playful youth, it reminds us of all those before us who have 
merited well of it and of all those after us who will merit well of it, 
and to whom we shall be fathers; it ties the whole human race into 
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to his History of Osiwbrfick, Goethe’s “Von deutscher Baukunst,” 
ail impassioned appreciation of the Gothic Strasbourg Cathedral, 
and an Italian author’s essay deprecating Gothic architecture. Of 
true importance were Herder’s own two contributions, one on 
Ossian and old folk songs, the other on Shakespeare. Both showed 
his deep understanding of language.'” In the old folk songs of all 
peoples and all tongues he found a vitality and a strength, an 
audacity and originality which seemed to him to be great human 
art. Certainly, there must be still many unknown songs like that 
among the Germans and other peoples. “But who is the man to 
gather them? to care for them? to care for the songs of the people? 
in streets and lands and fish markets? in the singsongs of rude 
peasants? for songs which often rhyme poorly?” ““ Herder’s appeal 
did not remain unheeded; among the Germans and among many 
other nationalities young men began to gather folk songs and folk- 
lore. A new emphasis ensued on the folk, on the hidden sources of 
beauty and strength in the people, on its active participation as a 
national factor. Herder had praised England, declaring that there 
even the way of thinking was national and scholars wrote not only 
for other scholars, but for the whole nation, for the people, for the 
fatherland.*'® This noiv began to be also true in many other lands, 
and not in the least part due to Herder’s influence. In Strasbourg, 
Herder had told Goethe that “poetry was a gift to mankind and to 
all people, not the private inheritance of a few refined and educated 
persons”; Herder’s own writings and his collections of folk songs 
have contributed much to the realization of this program. 

Herder’s nationalism was not free of some of the current cliche. 
Some early poems which he wrote in 1770, like “An den Genius 
von Dcutscliiand” or “Eine Erscheinung,” are full of them. Ger- 
manism was to him, as to so many other German nationalists, 
“Treue und Einfalt mit Anhfoglichkeit und Mut verbunden,” 
faithfulness and simplicity, loyalty and courage. On the other hand, 
the French appeared as lacking depth and originality, sacrificing 
these traits to taste and happy superficiality, as masters of imitation 
and therefore easily imitated themselves.**® Certain traits of German 
inferiority were compensated for by the prospects of future great- 
ness. “We came late, it is true, but we are younger.” Tlie Germans, 
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Herder claimed, had spent centuries in defending Europe against 
Rome’s despotism and against the Eastern barbarians. If now they 
were to imitate others, if they were to adopt the best in each people, 
then they would soon surpass them all. The German language 
seemed to be the perfect instrument for that taslc, excelling by far 
the Romance and the English “mongrel” languages. “The German 
language, flowering in purity from its own root, and a stepsister of 
the most perfect language, the Greek, has an incredible suppleness 
to adapt itself to the e.xpression, the idiom, the spirit, and the 
prosody of other nations, even of the Greeks and the Romans.” 
Thus Herder used all the traditional claims of German nationalism 
which were to become so popular in the nineteenth century: the 
depth and originality of the German mind as compared with that 
of the Romance peoples, especially of the French (a depth claimed 
later by Russian and Indian nationalists for their own peoples in 
comparison with those of Europe); the originality of the German 
language as most closely related to the Greek, an opinion which 
later was to culminate in the proud claim that German and Greek 
were the two great creative Nordic forces of world civilization; 
the emphasis upon the youth of Germany and therefore upon its 
great future, the Gennans representing the fulfillment of history 
and the crowning of civilization (a claim later to be raised with a 
different emphasis by the Russians, and other “young” nations 
whose “day” was to dawn) ; the German guardianship of Europe 
and European civilization against the barbarians of the I^st (a noble 
role also claimed by Poles and Hungarians, Rumanians and 
Greeks) . 

Herder’s thought, though he followed one general line, was 
vague and open to many interpretations. German cosmopolitan 
liberalism and progressive nationalism could claim him, as could 
German romanticism. While he often stressed the cultural contacts 
between nations, their collaboration in a common inheritance, at 
other times he revealed a strong hostility to alien influences, as later 
the Slavophiles were to do in Russia and Hindu exti'emists in India. 
Charlemagne appeared to him as the main offender, who as a servant 
of Rome imposed on the German nation the triple yoke of the 
“Roman popish idolatry,” of the Roman law, and of the monastic 
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Roman language. Thu: alien influence poisoned the mind of the 
German nation. In a poem written in 1770, Herder asked of CharJe- 
magne; “Was he your murderer or your savior, German Fathcr- 
lands Homestead and cattle and a free and noble blood, these were 
your possessions. He shed your free blood, took your homestead 
and your courage, and gave yon — ha, monkey business, which nei- 
ther laymen nor priests understand ” 

War er, Deutsches Vaterland, 

Mdrder dir oder Hciland? 

Vieh uiid Heim, das war dein Gut 
und ein freies, edles Blut — 

Er vergoss dcin freies Blut 
nahm dir Heim und Gut und Muth 
und gab dir — ha! Affentand, 
den nicht Lai nicht PfafF verstaiid! 

And many years later Herder still asked: 

Soli ich singen den Mann, der Deutschland wilrgte, 

oder taufete; den der Rdmerbischof, 

der den Bischof in Rom zum Herrn der Welt log — 

Leyer, o nenne 

Nicht den Franken und seines Stammes keinen; 

Lass die Inful ihn preisen, der sie schmflckte.®** 

Several elements entered into his condemnation of Charlemagne 
and especially of die alien Roman influence. Herder spolte not only 
as a German, but as a Protestant. In Charlemagne he hated the 
conqueror, the man >vith tlie sword who had subjected peaceful 
populations to his rule, and who seemed driven by imperial greed 
and lust for domination, that evil demon of history, as Herder called 
the Roman legacy. Yet there was another, more interesting and 
more fundamental element involved in his rejection of Charle- 
magne’s introduction of Cluistianity into Germany: his belief in 
the folk as the real creative entity of history. He found humanity 
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threatened by the growing mechanization of life which cast its 
shadow over the eighteenth century, by the dryness of the vulgar 
and overconfident rationalism of a utilitarian epoch, and by the 
progressive specialization and devitalization of scholarship and 
science. Against these tendencies he asserted the fullness of life 
and the uniqueness of all individuality, which is irreducible to any 
general scheme. His romanticism found this individuality not only, 
and not even mainly, embodied in persons; he discovered it in na- 
tional communities, in corporate personalities which to him were 
not simple aggregates of individuals, but a new, unique, and fuller 
manifestation of the great forces of nature and history. They were 
not created by human will or contract, they had an original vitality 
of their own, a life force, more primeval and more pregnant of the 
future than the sum of all the individuals. "Wunderbare, scitsnme 
Sache uberhaupt ist’s um das, was genetischer Geist und Charakter 
eines Volks heisst. Er is unerkMrlich und unauslfischlich, so alt wie 
die Nation, so alt wie das Land, das sie bewohnte.” *** National 
character, genetic and organic, liltc all phenomena of nature and 
history, appeared as a miraculous manifestation of the World Spirit, 
inexplicable and immortal — a discovery of greatest importance 
which has deeply influenced the thought of all the later generations, 
especially in Germany. 

Herder never arrived at a clear conception of national characters, 
of Vollcsgeist. Sometimes he clearly envisaged the uniqueness of all 
historical moments. “No one in the world feels the weakness of 
general characterizations more than 1 do. If we characterize a whole 
people, a whole epoch, a whole continent, whom have we charac- 
terized? If we characterize successive peoples and epochs, follow- 
ing in permanent change like waves of the sea, whom have we 
characterized, whom have we really described? Who has noticed 
how ineffable and singular the character of one individual is, how 
impossible to express what it is that distdnguishes him from others? 
How unlike and peculiar all things become when his eye sees them, 
his soul measures them, his heart feels them! What depth lies in the 
character of even one nation which, even when examined closely, 
nevertheless remains elusive! Are these all not like the effort to sum 
up the ocean of whole nations and countries in one vision, one 
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sntiment, one word!” He was overwhelmed by his discovery of 
lie uniqueness, the apparent irrationality, of individuality, and 
ven more by his discovery of national individuality which de- 
ermines all its members. He knew that no two moments in the 
/orld were identical and that therefore, Egyptians, Romans, and 
zrceks could not have been the same at all times, that there was a 
evelopment in the national character,**" that there was a growth, 
hat external events and conditions, climate, geographic factors, 
vents, necessities imposed from outside, influenced and shaped it. 
fet at other dmes national character gained definite and permanent 
eality for him. It became an essential substance, something ancient, 
iterwoven with forces of nature which could only grow out of its 
wn originality, and to which all influences from outside were 
larmfui. In this sense folk could easily become a mystical primeval 
orce, outside the process of change and intercourse, grotving only 
wthin itself. Herder transferred Rousseau’s naive optimism^ — ^that 
latural man is good, that he should not be influenced from outside, 
lUt should only follow his own original instincts and so develop 
organically” — from the individual to the nation; nothing is good 
xcept what lives in the “natural” in.stincts of the nation. Though 
herder realized that external factors could change a national char- 
cter, he nevertheless sometimes spoke of it as if it were eternal. He 
hus got himself into “the vicious circle which results from de- 
lucing a peculiar national character from the peculiarities of a 
iterature or a system of law (which are perhaps only character- 
>tic expressions of certain social conditions or degrees of cultural 
levelopment) and then, in turn, trying to explain the same litera- 
ure and law from that character.” 

This conception of the folk could easily have led to a complete 
rrationalism and relativism. Herder’s own fundamental rationalism 
nd his humanitarian ethics saved him from that danger, of which, 
sa son of the eighteenth century, he never became fully aware; he 
telieved in the basic harmony between the individual and the na- 
ion, and between the nation and mankind.**" The rational virtue of 
iioderation kept him within the limits of the human.*"* Individual 
lappiness, not the happiness or greatness of states or nations, was for 
lim the goal of all history As a Christian he knew that strong 
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men, following only "nature,” could always find a justification in 
"nature” for the most "unnatural” deeds against their fellow men. 
Therefore a A'lan had come Who had raised the human being above 
animal nature, and Who combined the teachings of all good and 
wise men into “eine fiber alien Nationalisraus erhohctc Mcnsclien- 
und VolkerreHgion”®'* (a religion of men and peoples above all the 
nationalisms). How different, Herder exclaimed, would history 
have been if it had been guided by pure humanity and not by "pas- 
sion which has driven peoples like wild beasts against one another.” 
He saw the greatest curse of mankind in heroes, "Wfirger des Men- 
schengeschlechts," ambitious and cunning hangmen of mankind 
who have turned our earth into Mars or the child-devouring 
Saturn.*® He was full of ironical contempt for men who believed 
themselves superior or meritorious because dicy happened to belong 
to a people which had produced great men or great works of art 
and science. He did not believe in the power of blood or heredity 
to elevate some men above others. That seemed to him to be one of 
.the "darkest formulas in the human language.” 

Herder was not only a humanitarian, he was a democrat. He 
considered as an evil principle that which claims that man is an 
animal who needs a master: on the contrary, the man who needs a 
master is an animal; as soon as he becomes a man he no longer 
needs a master. “Under the yoke of despotism even the noblest 
people in a short time will lose its nobility: its highest talents will be 
abused for falsehood and fraud, for crawling and servility and 
luxury; no wonder then that it finally gets accustomed to its yoke 
and even kisses it.” His hostility to all despotism permeated all 
his thought. “What good does arbitrary power do the king.!* Power 
above the law is the greatest abomination under the sun, and an 
ignominy for its possessor, for he abandons thereby all morality and 
all true merit.” *“ Johann Georg Mfiller, the brother of the famous 
Swiss historian, reported a conversation with him on October 13, 
1780, in which Herder deplored the despotism and the disregard for 
the most sacred rights of man which then were common in Europe. 
“He is terribly hostile to the aristocracy,” Mfiller later noted, “be- 
cause it is opposed to human equality and to all Christian principles, 
and because it is a monument of human stupidity.” 
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It is easily understandable that a man with his convictions wel- 
comed the French Revolution, and remained so strong an adherent 
of its democratic message that by 1795 he almost completely broke 
with Goethe because of their divergent political views. Yet he 
could put only little of what he really thought and felt into his 
works. He complained bitterly about it; if he dared to express bis 
opinion at all he had to invent ever new forms of disguise: 

Sieh, Freund, so spricht die Deutsche PoUtik 
Vom Fernsten immer und vom Wcitesten; 

Nur nicht von sich; und lohnt es wohl der Muh, 

Die A''Iusen mit dem Wuste zu entweihn? 

Verbannt aus Deutschland isc die Politik; 

Verbannet sei nur nicht die Menschlichkeit! 

A few poems spoke of his enthusiasm and his hopes, as when he 
called the Fourteenth of July a “divine and sacred festival,” or 
when he prayed that salvation might come to mankind by the clear 
light of Apollo dispelling the fog of passions, so that brothers in 
mankind might recognize, and awakening nations might embrace, 
one another.*® In 1802, one year before his death, he wrote: “Docs 
Christianity teach anything else than pore humanity {reine Hu-' 
vwiitit)? It must found thereon its international law. Nobody 
should be confused by grievous mistakes and contradictions which 
he has experienced: reason and equity surely continue their march. 
It is evident that what one nation demands or desires from another 
it must be willing to reciprocate. Brutal outrages, perfidy, and in- 
solent arrogance of one nation against another, arouse the indigna- 
tion of all nations. This international law is engraved in the heart of 
every human being.” 

Herder was a true son of the Enlightenment,®* a liberal humani- 
tarian, a rational cosmopolitan. His lasting contribution was his 
discovery of the folk, a new perspective given to history and 
society, art and civilization. But more important than this new 
aspect of reality, a very partial and fragmentary aspect, discovered 
by Herder, became the myth of the folk which its devotees raised 
high above a fragmentary reality into a sovereign totality. The deep 
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faith in harmony and moderation of the eighteenth century re- 
strained Herder’s folk concept from engulfing individuality and 
humanity; the spirituality of the Christian did not allow his folk 
concept to sink to the level of a purely natural concept; the idealism 
of the rationalist thinker preserved it from being regarded as sheer 
givenness and an ultimate value to wliich man could be subjected 
without possibility of resistance. But Gennan thought which in the 
last one hundred fifty years has progressively broken loose from 
the ideals of harmony and moderation and from Christianity and 
rationalism, has given the folk — or the “race,” as it was later called 
with the growing influence of natural science — a demonic power 
over all history and life. 

Near the end of his life Herder wrote a curious piece, a dialogue 
on national religions, in which he gave what may be regarded as the 
brief sum of his manifold thoughts. He showed that he felt deeply 
for all those many primitive peoples who had lost the religion of 
their ancestors, and with it, “their character, their heart, and their 
history.” He understood the implacable hatred of Gaels and Slavs, 
Lithuanians and Esthonians, against the foreigners who had imposed 
upon them an alien religion and had condemned their ancient 
faiths as superstitions. Against this emphasis on the right of each 
peculiar folk spirit, the great symbol of Christianity was raised: 
one shepherd and one flock — the message of a united mankind. The 
discussion of these two opposed points of view led Herder to at- 
tempt a synthesis of individual rights, of national peculiariticsi, and 
of a common and universal destiny of mankind. His Protestant in- 
dividualism maintained that religion camiot be imposed, and that 
“the hearts of men demand self-felt religion, the reason of men de- 
mands self-thought truth,” a religion of free conviction and in- 
dividual conscience. But this religion cannot be entirely individual, 
for the heart speaks in a language, in its own language, in its mother 
tongue. The language of our love, our prayer, and our dreams, 
that is our religious language. It is our folk’s language. No alien 
language can become a religious language, Christianity should not 
have destroyed national religions, but purified them, should have 
taught them the essence of Christianity — ^which is nothing but the 
pure laws of humanity — in their own languages. Thus only could 
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these peopJes have become ti'uly civilized, for true civilizntion of a 
people always begins with the awakening and cultivation of its 
language, in which the many memories of the national past continue 
alive. Therefore national religions for all peoples on earth become 
essential “for the peace of the world, for the development of each 
people from its own roots. Then no alien language or religion will 
tyrannize the language or mind of another people.” Christianity 
should be for all nations like the pure dew from heaven, refreshing 
but not changing every kind of tree and fruit. In such a world of 
harmonious diversity, in which all manifoldness will be respected 
and allowed to develop in its own organic way, peace will reign. 
There will be no conquests nor jealousies, no^ambitions nor bitter- 
ness. Each religion, suited to its environment, will aspire to per- 
fection, without comparing itself to others. Do not nations differ in 
everything, in poetry and pleasure, in physiognomy and taste, in 
customs, habits, and language.^ Would not religion, which partalces 
of all of these, also differ nationally? and even individually, so that 
in the end, everybody would possess his religion as he possesses his 
heart, his conviction, and his language? While the friends so dis- 
cussed the relations of the universal and the individual, the sun be- 
gan to set; in its mild glow everything partook of its beauty and its 
vitalizing strength, and it left all plants in their own colors and 
shared its benign radiance with all the different and manifold forms 
of life.’® 

I The emphasis on individual nationality and its rights and the high 
evaluation of popular traditions and of the vernacular — the vision 
of a future peaceful world, in which each nationality would dwell 
in liberty in its own place, each awakened to the high message of 
humanity, each cultivating it in its own way, all, whether small or 
large, equal and competing peacefully for the common good of 
mankind — the faith in a harmonious synthesization of the rights of 
the individual with his loyalty to the national community and its 
duties to mankind: these were the new elements owed to Herder’s 
rich and fertile mind which deeply indnenced, through many vari- 
ous channels, the rising Central European nationalism of the early 
nineteenth century. It was only later, in an age wliich professed to 
despise the rationalism of the ^lightenment, that the deep contra- 
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dictions and the dangerous implications of Herder’s thought be- 
came manifest. Yet by then liberalism and hunianitarianism had 
been abandoned by generations of Germans to whom aggression 
and domination, ivhich Herder had hated so strongly, came to mean 
the glorious essence of life and history. 




CHAPTER VIII 

Stirrings in the Old World 
Toward the Great Awakening 



Les peuple<i sonffrcnt, Ics gouvernements ne sont pas contents; 
tout est, de part et d’autre, dans cette agitation, cette effervescence 
qiii pi6c6de des grandcs crises en tout genre, 

Ling^iet, Reflections sur Vetat de ^Europe en 177^. 

After sharing in the benefits of one Revolution [the Glorious 
Revolution], 1 have been spared to be a witness to two other 
Revolutions, both glorious. . . . Behold, the light you have struck 
out, after setting America free, reflected to France, and there 
kindled into a blaze that waims and illuminates Europe! 

Richard Price, A Discourse on the Love of our Cotattry, delivered 
in London on November 4, 1789, to the Society for Commemorating 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688. 

Car Ic patiiotisme veritable c’cst Torgueil de ce que nos a'icux 
one fait de grand avant nous, c’cst rardeur et la volontd de pro- 
longcr leur tiche; e’est la rdsolution de consacrer comme cux 
notre efifort et de sacrifier s’il le faut notre vie, pour introduire 
dans rhunianit6 toujours plus de raison, toujours plus de bontd, 
toujours plus de justice: e’est la foi dans les quelqucs grandes 
iddes que, depuis deux cents ans, la France a repr6sent{es en 
effet dans le monde: libert6, ^galit6 des individus, fraternit6 des 
hommes, universalitd du droit VoiR le vrai patriotisme et voila la 
vraie France. 


L6on Blum, 13 July 1935. 



I 


In the eighteenth century contemporary Europe took shape: 
outwardly Russia and the Balkans grew into it; inwardly it became, 
as Voltaire wrote to a Russian in 1767, “une r^publique immense 
d’esprlts cultiv^.” The old order, with its traditional religious 
foundations which had claimed eternal validity, was slowly crum~ 
bling. New ties for the integration of society and new guides for 
the understanding of history were needed to release and order the 
economic, social, and spiritual forces of the approaching age with 
its rapid growth of population, its industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, its rise of the masses, and its general mobilization and accelera- 
tion of life. Eighteenth century continental Europe was still a 
slow-moving and rural society with a strict hierarchy of classes. 
The new ideas transforming the outlook of the educated minority 
preceded the social and economic changes and facilitated the 
integration of the new economic and social dynamism, which in 
turn allowed for their deeper and wider penetration. 

In search of a new basis for society, European thought crystal- 
lized around the three concepts of liberty, humanity, and pa- 
triotism. All three tended to put human relations — especially the 
relation between government and people — on a new basis, irrespec- 
tive of traditions and classes. Government had been something 
“above” the people; the people, something “below” — ^the object 
of, and subject to — ^the government. Activity was the character of 
the latter; passivity, that of the former. The new concept of indi- 
vidual liberty which began to undermine class barriers in the name 
of equality, and religious barriers in the name of tolerance, activated 
the people, giving them a new interest and stake in their govern- 
ment, and giving the government a new vitality. At the moment 
when its traditional legitimacy as the master of the people was 
shaken, governmental authority gained a new and stronger legiti- 
macy as its servant.^ 
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The concepts of liberty, of humanity and patriotism were closely 
interrelated, different aspects of one and the same transforming 
process. Patriotism was compatible with cosmopolitanism and lib- 
eralism — in fact they were inseparable; yet, as the century pro- 
gressed, the meaning of patriotism changed, gaining in depth and 
emotional fervor. In the middle of the century it meant interest in 
public welfare and in enlightened law; a patriot was the supporter 
of good government, an altruistic friend of liberty and mankind; 
fatherland was an ideal rather than a geographic concept, belonged 
more to the realm of civic morality than to that of national exclu- 
siveness. But shortly after the middle of the century a French 
writer * ascribed to “fatherland” a meaning far beyond good gov- 
ernment or dutiful loyalty. “Cold definition! A country which 
would have only this sole connection with its inhabitants — ^would 
it merit the name of fatherland?” Ancient authors have taught the 
true sense of the word, a magnificent sense, when they wrote that 
nothing is so worthy of our love, nothing so sacred, as the father- 
land, that we owe ourselves entirely to it, that it is as little admis- 
sible to harbor feelings of vengeance against it as against one’s 
father, that it is sweet to die for its protection, that the heavens 
are open only to those who have served it well, “C’est une puissance 
aussi ancienne que la soci6te, fondee sur la nature et I’ordre; une 
puissance superieure i toutes les puissances qu’elle dtablit dans son 
sein.” The fatherland is superior to kings and magistrates, it em- 
braces all classes of society, all kinds of people, rich and poor, the 
great and famous as well as the unknown multitudes, the adherents 
of all sects and religions, of all parties and convictions. For it 
transcends all divisions: it means to think in common, it is a com- 
munity of sentiments and interests surpassmg all others, the center 
of all thought and of all action. To restore the word’s true mean- 
ing, grammarians will not suffice; statesmen will be required who 
wHl revive the ideas and rdationsliips which the word connotes 
and make them again a living reality throughout society. 

In these words Abb^ Coyer foresaw the development of a pa- 
triotism growing beyond its original meaning of enlightened public 
opinion." Towards the end of the century the word “patriot” lost 
its academic serenity and its aristociatic flavor; it descended to the 
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common people, carrying a revolutionary threat to the established 
order and a promise of a new deal to everybody. By 1788 the word 
acquired the new and graver implication,* to which the American 
Revolution contributed, “men united for action.” The “thinking 
in common” marked the growth of a new corporate personality, 
endowed with common thoughts, sentiments, and purposes. In 
this process the newly awakened interest in territorial history — 
partly antiquarian and partly political in support of ancient privi- 
leges against the centralizing tendencies of modern administration 
— ^the philosophy of the century with its emphasis upon the uni- 
versal and rational rights of man, and the discovery of the ethnic 
community with its old popular folk ways and folklore, inter- 
mingled in the most various ways. In the clear light of eighteenth 
century rationalism traces of old and primeval forces began to 
appear like dark strains. 

Out of the complex and contradtctoiy elements national con- 
sciousness grew. So strong is the influence of ideas that, while the 
new nationalism in Western Europe corresponded to changing 
social, economic, and political realities, it spread to Central and 
Eastern Europe long before a corresponding social and economic 
transformation. The cultural contact among the educated classes of 
the continent changed them moral and intellectual attitude while 
the economic order and the ways of life of the vast majority of the 
peoples remained untouched. The political and social changes con- 
fined to the West accentuated the deep differences existing be- 
tween the two parts of Europe. The new ideas encountered in the 
different countries a great diversity of institutional and social con- 
ditions, bequeathed by the past, and were shaped and modified by 
them. Their different interpretations produced different types of 
nationalism — one based upon liberal middle-class concepts and 
pointing to a consummation in a democratic world society, the 
other based upon irrational and pre-enlightened concepts and 
tending toward exclusiveness — ^which were to supply the ideo- 
logical background of the great conflicts of the contemporary 
world. Yet in all this diversity the sense of unity of the modern 
world was born, first confined to educated Europe, later deepening 
and spreading to draw the masses into its orbit, to encompass the 
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globe, and to awaken distant peoples from their isolation and 
lethargy. 


2 

Daring this period the center of the radiation of the new ideas, 
and the model of their realization, was England. In every field of 
human progress and endeavor, in industrial invention and in trade 
• expansion, in the growth of liberty and the decrease of violence, 
in the respect for human personality and in the administration of 
Jaw, in philanthropy and in public morality, England set the pace. 
E-Ier strength was not based on forceful imposition or on military 
establishment. In no other country did standing armies play so 
insignificant a role. In 1744 a threatened French invasion of ten 
thousand men caused a panic because England could muster no 
more than nine thousand and nobody knew where to concentrate 
them against the possible landings. One year later the few thousand 
Highlanders of the Young Pretender could march unchecked south 
to Derby. England had first, and better than any other people, 
integrated herself into a nation in the realization of individual 
liberty: this made her strengths Without pathos or ostentation, 
without abandoning humamtarian and liberal principles — nay, 
rather through them — she weathered the great crises through which 
the Empire passed. What Emerson wrote about the English in 1859 
holds good of them in 1750 as in 1940: 

“An electric touch by any of their national ideas melts them 
into one family and brings the hoards of power which their indi- 
viduality is always hiving, into use and play for all. . . . They 
embrace their cause with more tenacity than their life. Though not 
military, yet every common subject by the poll is fit to make a 
soldier of. These private reserved mute family’-men can adopt a 
public end with all their heart, and this strength of affection makes 
the romance of their heroes. ... A great ability, not amassed of a 
few giants, but poined into the general mind, so that each of them 
could at a pinch stand in the shoes of the other; and they are more 
bound in character than differenced in ability or in rank. The la- 
borer is a possible lord. The lord is a possible ba^et-maker. Every 
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man carries the English system in his brain, knows what is confided 
to him and does therein the best he can. . . . The charm in Nel- 
son’s history is the unselfish greatness, the assurance of being sup- 
ported by those whom he supports to the uttermost. Whilst they 
are some ages ahead of the rest of the world in the art of living, 
whilst in some directions they do not represent the modern spirit, 
but constitute it — this vanguard of civility and power they 
coldly hold, marching in phalanx, lockstep, foot after foot, file after 
file of heroes, ten thousand deep.” ® 

In England the theory that raison d’etat justifies state action in 
politics and international relations, never took firm hold; all repre- 
sentative thinkers knew government as an ethical activity and the 
principles of politics as those of morality enlarged. Therein Edmund 
Burke, who regarded the Glorious Revolution as a final settlement 
and a permanent model, and Jeremy Bentham, for whom it was a 
starting point for rapid and ever growing reforms, agreed entirely. 
For Burke despotism was always the enemy, he fought against 
arbitrariness and violence wherever he found it, “whether in a 
king’s treatment of a colony, a governor’s oppression of a con- 
quered country, great States lording it over small, or revolutionary 
mobs governing by caprice.”® Burke and Bentham regarded the 
“happiness and unhappiness of actual individuals as the final cri- 
terium of government.” Government was a trust, whether based 
for the conservative thinker upon Christianity — “a religion which 
so much hates oppression, that when the God Avhom we adore 
appeared in human form, he did not appear in a form of greatness 
and majesty, but in sympathy with the lowest of the people, and 
thereby made it a firm and ruling principle, that their welfare was 
the object of all government”^ — or for the radical thinker on 
rational benevolence: “Why should the law refuse its protection 
to any sensitive being? The time will come, when humanity will 
extend its mantle over everything which breathes. We have begun 
by attending to the condition of slaves; we shall finish by softening 
that of all the animals which assist our labors or supply our wants. 
. . . The more we become enlightened, the more benevolent shall 
we become; because we shall see that the interests of men coincide 
upon more points than they oppose each other. In commerce, ig- 
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norant nations have treated each other as rivals, who could only 
rise upon the ruins of one another. The work of Adam Smith is a 
treatise upon universal benevolence.” * 

From his A Fra^nent of Govermiiein ( 1776), a critical examina- 
tion of Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries, to his death in 
1832 Bentham incessantly labored for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Speaking to “fellow-citizens of all times and 
places,” he wished to be the servant of “all nations professing 
liberal opinions” — opinions grounded in English liberty. Liberty 
made England matchless in strength, liberty accompanied English- 
men wherever they went, it was carried by them to the distant 
comers of their far-flung empire, awakening new desires: it ac- 
counted for the success of democracy in the United State.s, “a 
region peopled with men bred up in English habits, with minds 
fraught with ideas, associated with all English ideas by English 
language,” ® ideas of which Joseph Priestley could claim: “England 
hath hitherto taken the lead in almost everything great and good, 
and her citizens stand foremost in the annals of fame as having 
shaken off the fetters which hung upon the human mind, and 
called it forth to the exertion of its noblest powers. And her con- 
stitution has been so far from receiving any injury from the efforts 
of these her free born enterprising sons, that she is, in part, in- 
debted to them for the unrivaled reputation she now enjoys, of 
having the best system of policy in Europe,” ” 

The new English concepts of liberty and trusteeship expressed 
themselves in all flelds of philanthropy and humanitarian reform^ 
the British Empire set the pace for tolerance and respect for human 
personality where they had been unknown before. In 1772 Gran- 
ville Sharp (1735-1813) obtained from Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field the epoch-making decision that all slaves brought to, or living 
in, die United Kingdom were free. In 1787 the Association for the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery ivas founded. The leading English 
statesman of the period, William Pitt, rose in the great debate on the 
abolition of the slave trade on April 2, 1792, to the vision of a new 
Africa: “If we listen to the voice of reason and duty and pursue 
this night the line of conduct which they prescribe, some of us 
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may live to see . . . the natives of Africa engaged in the calm 
occupation of industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate 
commerce. We may behold the beams of science and philosophy 
breaking in upon their land, which at some happy period in still 
later times, joining their influence to that of pure religion, may 
illumine and invigorate the most distant e.ttremities of that im- 
mense continent. Then may we hope that even Africa shall enjoy 
those blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us in a 
much earlier period of the world. Then also unll Europe participat- 
ing in her improvements and prosperity, receive an ample recom- 
pense for the tardy kindness (if kindness it can be called) of no 
longer hindering that continent from extricating herself out of the 
darkness which in other more fortunate regions has been so much 
more speedily dispelled.”** 

The movement for liberty and humanity was powerfully helped 
by the evangelical revival. As a conservative Tory and High 
Churchman, John Wesley (1703-1791) preached the Christian 
vocation to social and political action and the Christian duty of 
relieving the need of the poor. His wide schemes for social better- 
ment included the flght against slavery. In 1774 he published his 
“Thoughts upon Slavery”; when he was eighty-five he preached a 
sermon on slavery in Bristol; and the dying patriarch’s last letter 
on February 24, 1791, blessed William Wilberforce, to go on in 
opposing “that execrable villainy”: “O be not weary of well doing! 
Go on, in the name of God and in the power of His might, till even 
American slavery (the vilest that ever saw the sun) shall vanish 
away before it.”*’ Methodism promoted an active and vitalizing 
world-wide missionary spirit which by founding schools and hos- 
pitals in backward countries did much to raise there the general 
standard of welfare and to prepare the gro^vth of a world society. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, which ^vas formed in 1804, 
was the most important association of this kind and published 
Bibles in many languages in which no printed literature had pre- 
viously existed, thus contributing to the rise of a national con- 
sciousness. The Society was suggested by the Reverend Thomas 
Charles of Bala, who found his evangelistic work in Wales ham- 
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pered by the lack of Welsh Bibles. The religious revivalism of the 
second half of the eighteenth century in Britain fathered the rise 
of a Welsh nationalism.’^ 

Wales had shared in many ways the fate of England in the times 
of Roman, Saxon, and Norman invasions. It b^ecame dehnitely 
linked with England in 1301, when Edward, son and heir of 
Edward I, born at Carnarvon, received the title Prince of Wales 
henceforth customary for the heirs to the English throne. The 
last Welsh revolt against the King occurred in 1400 under Owain 
Glyndwr, who wished to call a Welsh parliament after the English 
model, to separate the Welsh cliurch from Canterbury, and to 
establish Welsh colleges after the model of Oxford. The revolt 
was dangerous because it was supported by the Percys in North- 
umberland and by a French landing in Wales. After its suppression 
Henry IV (1399-1413) took precautionary measures by decreeing 
that no Welshman should be armed or have castles or bear office.’* 
The Welsh took their revenge when in 1483 a purely Welsh house, 
the Tudors, ascended England’s throne with the help of Welsh 
armed forces (Sir Rhys ap Thomas) ; the Welsh felt proud seeing 
a Welsh squire wearing the crown. The greatest Tudor monarch 
proclaimed in his Act of Union in 1536 the complete equality of 
Welsh and English.’* “Some rude and ignorant People have made 
Distinction and Diversity between the King’s Subjects of the 
Reabn and his subjects of the said Dominion and Principality of 
Wales, whereby great Discord, Variance, Debate, Division, Mur- 
mur and Sedition, hath grown between his said Subjects; His 
Highness therefore, of a singular Zeal, Love and Favour, that he 
beareth towards his Subjects of his said Dominion of Wales . . . 
hath ordained . . . that all and singular Person and Persons, born 
or to be born in the said Principality, Country or Dominion of 
Wales, shall have, enjoy, and inherit all and singular Freedoms, 
Liberties, Rights, Privileges, and Laws, within this, his Realm, and 
other the King’s Dominions, as other the King’s subjects, naturally 
born within the same, have, enjoy, and inherit.’’ The corollary of 
this equality was the assimilation of the local laws and customs of 
Wales to the laws of the kingdom and the introduction of English 
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in the whole administration. Many Welshmen Hocked to London 
and other urban centers and rose fast to new social and cultural 
levels. The wealthier classes in Wales became Anglicized, and the 
political loyalty of the Cymry, as the Welsh call themselves, re- 
mained unshaken, even in the time of the Civil War. The possible 
harm which Henry VlH’s introduction of English, in the interest 
of good administration and general progress, might have caused 
to the Welsh language was more than undone by the translation of 
the New Testament into Welsh which Ellizabeth carried through 
with the help of Richard Davies, Bishop of St. Davids (1567). The 
whole Welsh Bible was completed in 1588, mainly by William 
Morgan, Bishop of St. Asaph, and printed by the royal press of 
Westminster. The first Welsh dictionaries and grammar were also 
published at that time. 

The English evangelical revival of the eighteenth century con- 
tinued and accelerated the Welsh linguistic and cultural revival. 
Welsh life, much more than English life, is dominated by religious, 
poetical, and historical interests. The religious revival brought a 
new emphasis upon preaching and reading in the vernacular. The 
lack of a state-controlled educational system was helpful to the 
free growth of diversity of language and civilization. So ingrained 
was individual liberty in the texture of English nationalism, and 
only of English nationalism, that it distrusted the monopoly of 
state education and “feared the tyranny of enforced opinion, 
especially if that were of a nationalistic hue.” “ Priestley wrote 
in his “Essay on the First Principles of Government” (1768), 
“Education is a branch of civil liberty which ought by no means 
to be surrendered into the hands of a civil magistrate, and the best 
interests of society require that the right of conducting it be 
inviolably preserved to individuals”; and his opinion was echoed 
by John Stuart Mill in “On Liberty” (1859): “A general state 
education is a mere contrivance for moulding people to be exactly 
like one another; and as the mould in which it casts them is that 
which pleases the predominant powers in the government, ... it 
establishes a despotism over the mind, leading by natural tendency 
to one over the body.” ” 
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Under these conditions the teaching of Welsh could be freely 
undertaken by Welshmen prompted by religious motives as well 
as by the interests of enlightenment and antiquarian research 
characteristic of the century. Griffith Jones of Llanddowror (1683- . 
1761) founded circulating charity schools where the reading of 
the Bible in Welsh was taught, and in 1785 Reverend Thomas 
Charles of Bala (1755-1814) founded Sunday schools open to all 
ages and both sexes. The new interest in native language and 
cultural tradition was strengthened by preachers like Howell 
Harris (17 13-1773) and Daniel Rowland (17 13-1790) and by 
great popular poets like Goronwy Owen (1722-1769) who wrote 
in the old classical meters, and William Williams (171 7-1 791) 
who composed in new free meters religious hymns and ‘Theo- 
mcniphus,” the national epic of evangelical Wales. In 1770 the 
first Welsh periodical was published — a fortnightly, Try serf a 
Givybodeath (Treasury of Knowledge) j but the new periodicals 
ivere short-lived except for the Wesleyan magazine Yr Eurgrmm 
Wesley aidd (the Wesleyan Gold Treasure). Hand in hand with 
this popular religious revival in Wales went the activity of literary 
societies founded by educated Welshmen in London like the 
Cymdeithes y Cymmrodorion (the Society of Cymry, 1751). They 
searched for old Welsh manuscripts, edited some, published gram- 
mars and dictionaries of Cymric, produced the Jegend of the 
“golden age of independence,” and tried to reintroduce the 
Esteddfod, or “Session” of bards and the celebration of St. 
David’s Day on March i in memory of the sixth century Patron 
of Wales Sant Dewi. Thus, under a religious inspiration, the links 
with the past were stressed. “It was no doubt a religious revival, 
but the moment its inner meaning is penetrated, it becomes ap- 
parent, it was a good deal more than tW It was in fact, the new 
birth of a people.” ” But it was a purely cultural nationalism, based 
upon language and antiquarian interest, akin to similar movements 
among the dormant nationalities of Central Europe at that time, 
and devoid of any political aspirations or territorial demands. In 
tliat respect it fundamentally differed from the birth of the Irish 
nation which the second half of the eighteenth century witnessed. 
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Like the Welsh, the Irish have a deep reverence for religion and 
antiquity and a profound interest in poetry and history. “No 
people on the face of the globe have ever been more keenly inter- 
ested in the past of their native country than the Irish,” *“ though in 
their historical writings imagination, exaggeration, and the super- 
natural play an unusual role. What distinguishes the Irish most 
from the peaceful Welsh is their fighting ^irit; this, however, 
until very recent times was not put into the service of a national 
cause. Ireland became a nation in the late eighteenth century under 
the leadership of Englishmen and under the influence of English 
ideas. It had been a loose confederation of tribes, dominated by 
fierce clannish spirit and unceasing tribal strife, in the coarse of 
which the English were called into Ireland and throughout sup- 
ported by Irish factions. The Irish did not share certain funda- 
mental European experiences which helped the growth of nations: 
Their country was never conquered by the Romans, nor overrun 
by the Germans in the period of the great migrations. Even the 
church organization developed differently in Ireland and bore 
the impress of the tribal character of Irish society. The Irish had 
no towns and no municipal institutions; their principal livelihood 
was not agriculture but husbandry. The first towns on Irish soil 
were founded by Viking invaders in the ninth century (Dublin 
in 840); and the Scandinavians brought Ireland into commercial 
and cultural contact with Europe in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The only feeling of unity which existed in Ireland, 
helped by its island character, was the consciousness of a common 
culture — sustained by the Irish love for song and lore and devo- 
tion to learning and art, and represented by the bards who “were 
almost the only people in later Ireland who belonged to their 
country rather than to their lords, or tribe or territory." But even 
they did nothing to arouse a national feeling of unity; on the con- 
trary they strengthened the clan spirit with their subservience to 
the Vanity of their lords, and “it may very well be that the bardic 
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race was not in the long run an advantage to Ireland, and the 
elaborate system of pedigrees which they preserved, and the 
eulogies upon their particular patrons tended to keep the clan 
spirit alive to the detriment of the idea of a unified nationality, and 
to the exclusion of new political inodes of thought.” * 

The conflict between Ireland and England was originally neither 
national nor religious: it was a conflict of two civilizations, in 
which the decaying primitive tribalism of Ireland succumbed with- 
out finding in itself the strength of adjustment to changing circum- 
stances and higher forms of life. The differences between the 
feudal law of England and the tribal law of Ireland were at the 
bottom of most misunderstandings and ensuing conflicts. The 
English settlers brought to Ireland their institutions and liberties; 
but under Sir Edward Poynings as Lord Deputy of Ireland 
the parliament of Drogheda in December, 1494, subordinated 
the Irish legislature to the English parliament — a condition 
which lasted almost three hundred years. In the great international 
war of the Catholics and Protestants, exiled Catholic Englishmen 
wished to organize the Irish for war against Protestant England; 
finding a bond of unity in a priesthood transcending clan, they 
tried to found an Irish nation on faith. Nicholas Sanders (c. 1530- 
1581), educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, later 
joined the Jesuits and in 1579 went with Spaniards and others to 
Ireland to foment a rebellion. His efforts to create an Irish nation 
on spiritual foundations were of as little avail as similar efforts of 
the Great O’Neill in the political field. He was only partly Irish, 
and the greatest obstacle to his plans was the backwardness of his 
people. He had been educated under English and Protestant in- 
fluence, had an English wife and surrounded liimself with English 
bodyguards; his efforts for a political union of the Gaels were 
defeated and betrayed by the Gaels themselves.** In the seven- 
teenth century die Irish Catholics and France, supporting James 
II, were defeated by the Protestants in the battles of the Boyne 
(1690) and of Aughrim (1691) with extremely grave consequences 
for the Catholic cause. The soldier hero of Ireland, Patrick Sars- 
field, himself of Anglo-Norman descent, led the general exodus 
of Catholics which deprived the country of potential leadership. 
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The Protestants, frightened of the Catholic dynasty and powers, 
introduced the penal laws (Irish statutes, 2 Anne, ch. 12 and 8 
Anne, ch. 3) which forbade Catholics to bear arms or to teach 
school. Catholic lands were forfeited, and heavy restrictions im- 
posed on Irish commerce. What had been a conflict of two differ- 
ent levels of civilization, became now part of the great conflict of 
religions in England and in Europe. It was still no national conflict 
between Irish and English. 

When Irish nationhood was born in the later eighteenth century, 
it did not grow cither from Gaelic or from Catholic foundations. 
There was no revival of Irish language and literature or of Irish 
folk traditions and memories comparable to that of Wales. The 
period marked the lowest point in Gaelic literature, and the Gaelic 
language fell more and more into disuse except in parts of western 
Ireland. And yet the beginning of the seventeenth century had 
brought historiography and “the art of writing limpid Irish to its 
liighcst perfection” in Geoffrey Keating’s History of Ireland down 
to the Norman Conquest. He was himself of English descent, and 
.said in the preface of his manuscript: “I belong, according to my 
own extraction, to the old Galls or the Anglo-Norman race. I 
have seen that the natives of Ireland are maligned by every modem 
Englishman. For this reason, being much grieved at the unfairness 
those writers have shown to Irishmen, 1 have felt urged to write 
a history of Ireland myself.” At about the same time the four 
masters — of whom iMichael O’Clery, a Franciscan of the convent 
Donegal, was the most important — flnished the Annals of the King- 
dom of Ireland, telling its story from the Flood to 1616.^ Yet one 
century later historical research and the remnants of the bardic 
schools receded completely into the background; as far as a native 
folk poetry existed, it found its central theme in the Jacobin cause 
and in the enthusiastic hope for the return of the exiled family. In 
these poems, singing of an alien dynasty, Ireland is envisioned for 
the first time as a unity, generally personified as a beautiful and 
suffering woman, and loyalty to tribe or cliieftain is transcended.®* 
But no political consequences or ideas stemmed from the poetical 
vision; it was vague and passive, the complaint of a helplessly dying 
primitive civilization, not a call to action and renovation. Wlien at 
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the end of the century an Irish nation was born, inspired by the 
ideas of the century and clamoring for its self-realization, it was 
unconnected with the Gaelic tradition and the Irish Catholic clans, 
and was a nation of Protestant Englishmen who had settled in 
Ireland, and who claimed, as Englishmen, full parliamentary self- 
determination. Their case was in many ways similar to that of the 
English colonists in North America. In their demands for the 
political and constitutional self-realization of Ireland they began 
to identify themselves with the happiness, the culture and economic 
progress, of the country as a whole, they “discovered” the Gaelic 
Irish; and the more progressive among them sopn envisaged the 
integration of the Catholic majority into an Irish nation.*® 

This birth of the Irish nation on the political-constitutional basis 
of English law and enlightened patriotism was foreshadowed by 
William Molyneux (1656-1698) in his “The Case of Ireland” 
(1698) and by Swift, who wrote in his “Drapier Letters” (1724): 
“The remedy is wholly in your bands ... by the laws of God, 
of nature, of nations and of your country, you are and ought to be 
as free a people as your brethren in England.” “ The self-asserdon 
of Ireland in the eighteenth century was the work of the Protestant 
gently. “During the whole of this long period the Irish Catholics, 
under the pressure of a severe and intemperate system, have 
shewed no systematical designs of revolt or manifested any general 
act of rebellion.” *' When at the end of the century Theobald 
Wolfe Tone tried to arouse the Catholics, he “experienced the 
greatest difficulty to rouse diem, if not to a sense of their wrongs, 
at least to the spirit of expressing them.” “ All the prominent lead- 
ers of the United Irishmen — ^Tone, Emmet, Russell, Lord Fitz- 
gerald — ^were Protestants of English stock; of the twenty prisoners 
in Fort George only four were Catholics. The Irish national move- 
ment began not as the manifestation of an oppressed minority or 
a subject people; it was not created by the possession of a separate 
language, or by pride in a separate history; all that came only 
later. At the beginning, it was like American nationalism, a self- 
assertion of English liberties. “Grattan and Flood did not look 
back to, nor feel themselves the successors of, Irish history, they 
were Meed to England and England Idndled among them, her own 
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sons, the flame of Irish national feeling,’* at the very time when its 
rudiments had died away among the ^tholic Celts."® 

The population of Ireland in the eighteenth century fell into 
three groups. About one-tenth, of English descent, belonged to 
the Established Church, members of the landowning and profes- 
sional classes, who had all the political rights, and who made up the 
Irish parliament on the ba.sis of a franchise similar to that of the 
unreformcd British parliament. Two-tenths of the population were 
dissenters, mainly Presbyterians of Scotch descent settled in Ulster, 
occupied in industry and trade, and suffering not only political 
disabilities, as in England, but also restrictions upon their produc- 
tion and commerce imposed in the interest of English manufac- 
turers. They were a vigorous and enterprising group, of whom 
quite a number had emigrated to North America, so that many 
ties existed between the two British colonies and many Ulstermen 
looked to Philadelphia rather than to AVestminster as their home. 
The majority of the population. Catholics mostly of Celtic descent, 
were without political rights and without ofScial educational op- 
portunities. A small upper group evaded many of the restrictions 
and maintained a comfortable standard of living; by far the larger 
group, however, lived in wretched conditions of great squalor and 
degradation and without any incentive to better their situation. 
AVhat embittered them was not any feeling of injured nationality 
but the fear of being driven from the land. “It is probable that not 
a sword would have been drawn in Ireland in rebellion if those 
who ruled it had suffered the natives to enjoy their lands and 
their religion in peace.” “ 

The struggle for Irish freedom arose not in opposition to the 
British Crown, but in a protest against the policy of British cabi- 
nets. “It has been an old Trick of Ministers, to screen themselves 
under the Shield of Princes, and to make every Opposition to their 
Measures, appear an Act of Rebellion.” The opposition in the 
Irish parliament calling themselves patriots, as was the habit of 
the time, demanded release from London legislative usurpation, 
embodied in the “Act for the better securing of the Kingdom of 
Ireland upon the Crow of Great Britain” (1720), and freedom 
from restrictions in the interest of British industry and trade. The 
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patriotic ciforts were frustrated not only by Irish dependence 
upon Great Britain but even more by the inadequacies which the 
Irish parliament shared with the British parliament of that period, 
its unrepresentative character, the influence of corruption, the 
widespread system of patronage and abuses. In 1759 Henry Flood 
(1732-1791) entered the Irish parliament, and until 1775 he 
leader of the opposition. In December of that year Henry Grattan 
(1746-1820), representing the borough of Charlemont, became 
a member of the parliament. The cause of Irish nationalism found 
in him its first modern champion.** 

The struggle of the British colonists in North America offered 
the example. The constitutional demands of the American Whigs 
against the arbitrariness and mismanagement of the Tory govern- 
ment at home galvanized the Irish patriots, especially after Lord 
North sent emissaries to the States promising more than originally 
expected. The Irish could claim an advantage over America; they 
were not thirteen widely separated colonies but one ancient coher- 
ent territory with a parliamentary tradition and national institutions 
of its own. The year 1778, in which the Americans rejected Lord 
North’s offer because of the French alliance, presented the Irish 
witli their great opportunity. Britain was now at war with France; 
she and Ireland were denuded of troops; an invasion was feared. 
Under these circumstances the lords and gentlemen of Ireland 
declared themselves ready to raise independent companies to pro- 
tect Ireland. Thus the Irish Volunteer Corps originated, a national 
army of patriots in wliich, under the command of the Earl of 
Charlemont, Episcopalians and dissenters marched arm in arm, 
and to which some Catholics, though not admitted, contributed 
financially.*® 

The following four years witnessed the Irish revolution, a 
stormy advance of Irish nationalism, and its apparently complete 
success. In 1779 free trade was restored, and on April 19, 1780, 
Grattan moved in the Irish House of Commons, “that the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, and the lords and commons of Ireland, are 
the only power competent to make laws to bind Ireland.” ** The 
motion was lost by 133 to 99 votes, but the movement gained fast 
momentum, supported by the enthusiasm of the Volunteers and 
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by many meetings and resolutions all over Ireland. Grattan be- 
came the champion of the national cause, when he rose on No- 
vember 13, 1781, in the debate on the Mutiny Bill: “However 
astonishing it may appear, I rise in the 18th century to vindicate 
A'lagna Charts. I call upon gentlemen to teach British privileges to 
an Irish Senate. I quote the laws of Ungland, because they are 
franchises, and they are the franchises of Irishmen as well as of 
Englishmen. I am not come to say what is expedient; I come to 
demand a right. I beg gentlemen to tell me why, and for what 
reason, the Irish nation was deprived of the British constitution. 
. . . Our duties are to watch with incessant vigils the cradle of 
the constitution; to rear an infant state, to protect a rising trade, 
to foster a growing people: among all the varieties of sectaries and 
of religions, every thing here is unanimity; the new world has 
overturned the prejudices of the old; it has let In a light upon man- 
kind, and the modern philosophy has taught men to look upon 
each other as brethren. We are free, we arc united, — persecution 
is dead; the protestant religion is the child of the constitution, the 
presbyterian is the father, the Roman catholic is not an enemy to 
it: we are united in one great national community." 

Addresses of congratulations poured in from Volunteers and 
corporations throughout Ireland. In his replies Mr. Grattan stressed 
invariably two principles: one, the solid rock on which Irish 
liberty was founded, the unbreakable link with the English tradi- 
tion; the other, his new message of the necessity of receiving the 
Roman Catholics as fellow citizens, in the interest of the nation and 
in the philosophy of the age. “I am happy to iind you concur with 
me in thinking, that Liberty is a great bond wliich keeps Great 
Britain and Ireland inseparably united. We are attached, not yoked, 
to the British Nation: we were originally connected with England 
by common privileges, and by the same, will that connection be 
rendered indissoluble,” “ And on the other hand: “The spirit of 
toleration, which in other nations is humane, is necessary and 
indispensable in Ireland. It is our base and bulwark. Nature has 
made us the same people, and it is folly chat will divide us. We hold 
the liberty we receive, by right of the liberty we give. We confide 
in the Roman catholic, and he is our friend forever.” ” 
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The Irish revolution of 1782 started with the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the representatives of the Ulster Volun- 
teers at Dungannon on February 15, 1782. They declared un- 
constitutional the claim of any body of men, other than the King, 
lords, and commons of Ireland, to make laws to bind Ireland, the 
powers of the Private Councils under the law of Poynings; mutiny 
bills not limited in duration; refusal of the independence of judges; 
and any obstruction to Ireland’s free trade with all countries. 
Equally portentous, though less effective, were the resolutions re- 
garding religious tolerance: “We hold the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion to be equally sacred in others as our- 
selves”; therefore, “as men and as Irishmen, as Christians and as 
Protestants, we rejoice in the relaxation of the penal laws against 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and we conceive the measure 
to be fraught with the happiest consequences to the union and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Ireland.” The resolutions regard- 
ing Ireland’s independence were adopted enthusiastically by the 
Volunteers throughout Ireland, who pledged their lives and for- 
tunes to support them. Grattan moved on February 22, 1782, an 
address to the King, “declaring the rights of Ireland.” A change 
of government in England brought ungrudging acquiescence in 
Ireland’s demands. The Irish House, called for April i6th, listened 
to Grattan addressing “a free people.” “Spirit of Swift! spirit of 
Molyneux! your genius has prevailed! Ireland is now a nation! In 
that new character I hail her! and bowing to her august presence, 
I say, Esto perpetual . . .You have moulded the jarring elements 
of your country into a nation. . . . Let other nations imagine that 
subjects are made for the monarch, but we conceive that kings, 
and parliaments, like kings, are made for the subjects. The Houses 
[of Parliament] are not original but derivative. Session after session 
they move their pexiodical orbit about the source of their being, 
the nation; even King’s majesty must fulfill his due and tribu- 
tary course around that great luminary; and created by its beam, 
and upheld by its attraction, must im^ne to that light, or go out 
of the system. . . . Connected by freedom as well as by allegiance, 
the two nations, Great Britain and Ireland, form a constitutional 
confederacy as well as one empire; the crown is one link, the con- 
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stitution another; and, in my mind, the latter link is the most 
powerful. You can get a king anywhere, but England is the only 
country with whom you can participate a free constitution.” ■''* 

Through Grattan’s efforts and in his vision, amid the enthusiasm 
and under the pressure of die Volunteers, Ireland was becoming 
a nation, one nation. In a few years the Irish parliament achieved 
much: freedom of trade, independence of the legislature and of 
the judges, restoration of the final judicature, the beginning of 
Catholic emancipation and restitution of rights of person, property, 
and religion. Catholics were enabled to acquire land under the 
same conditions as the Protestants; their disabilities as to educa- 
tion were removed; and finally the franchise was granted to them. 
Yet this first stage of modern Irish nationalism lasted only eight- 
een years. The reasons for that were threefold; the unreformed 
and unrepresentative character which the Irish parliament shared 
with the British; the incomplete emancipation of the Catholics; 
and finally the influence of the French Revolution. The Irish 
parliament itself bore a large share of the responsibility for its 
downfall: the demands for reform raised in many quarters re- 
mained unheeded; seats were bought, peerages created; patronage 
was exercised freely to preserve vested interests; and Catholic 
emancipation was resisted and resented. Personal feuds between 
Grattan, who relied on the parliament, and Flood, who associated 
with the Volunteers, aggravated tlie situanon. 

Grattan never ceased to press full Catholic emancipation. He 
pointed out that the dangers which had made the penal laws neces- 
sary — the Pretender and the Pope — either had completely disap- 
peared or had lost much of their importance; that in the new age 
religious differences were receding far into the background before 
divisions of nationality; that patriotism demanded strong nations 
based upon die support and unity of the people. “I love the 
Protestants, 1 love the Presbyterians, and I love the Catholics; that 
is, I love the Irish. If ever my affection abates, it is when they hate 
one another.” The parliament of Ireland rejected complete 
emancipation; when after its end Grattan entered the Imperial 
parliament for his first speech in May, 1805, he warned again “not 
to depend on a sect or religion, nor trust the final issue of your 
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fortunes to any thing less than the whole of your people.*’ ** In 
the interval, however, the French Revolution ‘had profoundly 
changed the situation all over Europe: a Catholic country had 
proved its fitness for liberty and for a progress surpassing the 
British constitution; tithes had been abolished, and all religious 
disabilities swept away. At the same time the reasonableness of 
the eighteenth century gave way to a fanatic enthusiasm from the 
depth. The new temper spread to Ireland, especially to the demo- 
cratic Protestants of Ulster, where the United Irishmen were 
soon to arise as champions of radical democracy and national 
unity. With them the ideas of Thomas Paine triumphed over those 
of Edmund Burke; the goal was an Irish republic established by 
armed rebellion tvith the help of foreign, especially French forces; 
with the greatest leader of the cause, Tone, a Protestant of English 
stock, hatred of England was “rather an instinct than a principle.” 
The first stage of Irish nationalism, a nationalism of constitutional 
privileges and liberties based upon the English principles of the 
Glorious Revolution, and of enlightened patriotism, was ended. 
Grattan’s generous hope of a united nation growing in liberty 
under the guidance of law and in humanity under the guidance of 
reason, failed. A century later a nationalism triumphed character- 
ized by the greatest Irish nationalist poet, again a man of English 
Protestant descent, in words which would have been incompre- 
hensible to Grattan: 

Out of Ireland have we come. 

Great hatred, little room, 

Alainied us at the start. 

I carry from my mother’s womb 
A fanatic heart. 

4 

The complete absence of ethnographic and folkish moments 
characteristic for the Irish nationalism of the eighteenth century, 
marks also the development of nationalism in the Low Countries. 
Though the land at the strategically and commercially important 
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mouths of the Rhine, iVleuse, and Scheldt is inhalutcd by people 
of the same stock and tongue, and though they were united under 
a central authority during important periods of their past, there 
has not grown up any common national consciousness of “dc 
Nederlandsche stam” — the Netherlandish folk. The Dutch in 
the northern Low Countries and the Flemish in the southern Low 
Countries speak 'the same language; in the Middle Ages Dutch 
literature and civilization found its center in Flanders and Brabant 
in the south, and only after 1600 the center shifted north to Hol- 
land. Yet in the eighteenth century and even in the nventieth cen- 
tury no common national consciousness is discernible.'** The na- 
tional consciousness in the Low Countries grew, in complete dis- 
regard of folkish, radal, or linguistic elements, out of political 
frontiers, based partly on medieval privileges and liberties, and 
partly on the religious .strife and the fortunes of w.ar in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

In the tenth century the duchy of Lower Lorraine broke up 
into a number of duchies and bishoprics, of which Flanders and 
Brabant in the south, and later Holland in die north and Liege in 
the southeast were the most important. They formed a strategic 
meeting place between France and Germany — so much so that 
Flanders was composed of French fiefs (Kroon- Vlaanderen) and 
German fiefs (Ri)ks-Vlaanderen) — and an economic middle ground 
between the continent and England, so that close relations de- 
veloped early between Flanders and England. In the time of the 
Crusades, Flemish and Brabantine nobles were among the out- 
standing leaders, while at home, partly as a result of the Crusades, 
the Flemish cities became the great trade and industrial centers of 
the period, almost self-governing republics, where a vigorous cul- 
tural and political life developed and the guilds fought for the 
democratization of the city government. In die Low Countries the 
people succeeded, as in medieval England, in wresting important 
rights and liberties from the princes; the most far-reaching of these 
were in the duchy of Brabant, where the famous Joyeusc Entrde 
of 1356 became the great charter of liberty, the immunides and 
privileges of which were often renewed and enlarged. Tlie Low 
Countries excelled in the later Middle Ages by their unsurpassed 
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economic and cultural development, the growth of the spirit of 
liberty and the vigor of an urban middle class. On these foundations 
the Burgundian dynasty, which from 1 384 to 1473 united the Low 
Countries by inheritance and acquisitions, tried to build the first 
modern state. In 1465 the states of all the seventeen provinces were 
summoned to Brussels as states general, and Charles the Bold dreamt 
of a Burgundian Empire diat would reach from the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean — a dream shattered by the Swiss resistance in 
1477. His daughter Alary was forced by the deputies of Flanders, 
Brabant, Hainaut, and Holland to sign at Ghent the Great Privilege 
which required the assent of the states for the imposition of taxes, 
the declaration of war, and marriages with foreign princes, and 
promised the use of the native language and of native officials. It 
UTis supplemented by the Flemish Privilege, the Great Privilege of 
Holland and Zeeland, the Great Privilege of Namur, and the 
Joyeuse Entr6e of Brabant, which confirmed and enlarged the 
existing local liberties. 

From the Burgundians the seventeen provinces of the Low 
Countries passed by marriage to the Habsburgs. In spite of the 
dynastic ties, hardly any common consciousness developed. Each 
province was proud of its own traditions and historical privileges. 
The province of Brabant assumed a leading role; its capital, Brussels, 
became the residence of the court and the meeting place not only 
of the Brabantine states but of the states general. These states in 
which burghers played an important role were jealous guardians 
of their immunities. When the Habsburg prince Philip II of Spain, 
who did not understand Dutch nor the traditions and people of 
the Low Countries, tried to introduce there the centralizing mon- 
archy of Spain, to garrison the country with Spanish troops, and 
later to combat the spread of the Protestant faith with all the zeal 
of the Spanish Counter Reformation, he aroused the political oppo- 
sition of the states and the religious opposition of the Calvinists. 
The constitutional opposition led by William, Prince of Orange 
and Count of Nassau, stadholder (royal representative) of Hol- 
land, soon developed into an open revolt. In 1576 Holland and 
Zeeland concluded an act of Union at Delft, and the Pacification 
of Ghent brought all the seventeen provinces together for the 
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restoration of the ancient liberties, the expulsion of the foreign 
troops, the recognition of the king’s de jure authority, and toler- 
ance for both religions. 

Religious differences soon destroyed the unity. The southern 
Catholics concluded in 1579 the League of Arras while the north- 
ern provinces in the Union of Utrecht bound themselves, “as if 
they were one province,” to maintain their rights and liberties 
“with lifeblood and goods” under the leadership of William, the 
“Father of his Country.” Thus the republic of the United Nether- 
lands was born, and after a long struggle gained its independence 
from Spain in 1609 and finally in 1648, while the southern provinces 
remained under Spanish control. The republic was separated from 
the Spanish Low Countries by religion, and by a sharp economic 
rivalry which mercilessly ended the former flourishing trade of 
Flanders and Antwerp, while Holland became the leading colonial 
empire and maritime poAver of the period. Thus religious divisions 
and the fortunes of European wars (France and England had sup- 
ported the republic in its struggle for independence) laid the 
foundations for the growth in the Low Countries of two different, 
and at times violently opposed, nationalisms — one centered around 
Holland and the Calvinist faith, the other around Catholicism and 
the traditions of Brabant and later of the Roman province of 
Belgium. Both these nationalisms — creations of political boundaries 
and revolutionary aviUs, based on enlightened principles of liberty 
and good government, not on language, lace, or folk — emerged 
only at the end of the eighteenth century from a long struggle 
against loyalties to local traditions and provincial privileges. 

In the northern republic the seven united provinces emphasized 
much more their sovereignty than national unity. Each province 
had a different, and often very complex, constitution, and the 
traditional prmleges were jealously guarded. One of the prOAunces 
— de Edele Greet Mogende Heeren Staaten van Holland en West- 
friesland, as the official title of Holland read — Avas gOA^erned by 
states of nineteen members of Avhom one represented the nobility, 
the ridderschap, Avhich looked after the interests of the rural popu- 
lation, and eighteen the leading cities and their burgher aristocracy. 
Only in time of great external danger the federalists, favoring the 
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House of Orange, gained the upper hand — as in 1747, when Wil- 
liam IV was elected hereditary stadholder of all seven provinces. 
But the particularists reasserted themselves and the provincial 
sovereignty, under die leadership of Holland most of the time. The 
position of the stadholder was as anomalous and illogical as most 
of the constitudonal provisions. He was appointed by the states 
of the provinces, and thus their servant; but at the same time he 
had far-reaching executive powers never clearly defined. Strong 
personalities could have perhaps developed a centralized semi- 
monarchical state after the model of eighteenth century enlighten- 
ment; but the later princes of the House of Orange were weak and 
lacked the qualities of leadership. Thus the constitution of the re- 
public grew outdated and petrified, in no way able to provide the 
necessary frame for the growth of the nation. 

The republic which, under the impetus of its fight for freedom 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, had been a leading 
power in literature and science, in trade and wealth, soon entered 
a long period of material and intellectual decline. Love of comfort 
and peace killed the fighting spirit and paralyzed the national 
energies. Accumulated Avcalth covered up for some time the fading 
out of enterprising courage; but by 1748 the republic offered, in. 
the words of its forem<»t historian, “a miserable spectacle to its 
friends, and object of ridicule to its foes.” The political life was 
■dominated by violent partisanship, selfishness, and narrow pro- 
vincialism. The absence of raw materials revealed the much too 
narrow basis on which the Dutch world empire had been built, 
and this deficiency was in no way made up by public spirit or 
farsighted patriotism. Political and social life was almost at a stand- 
still, the official Reformed Church was rigid and narro^vminded 
and torn by a bitter dogmatic struggle, the numerous dissenters 
were only tolerated, the Catholics without complete liberty of 
worship and without share m the government. Class divisions were 
very strict, and the lower classes took no part in national life. 
*‘Badly educated, scarcely knowing how to read and write, in 
their work adhering to old fashions, without desire for improve- 
ment or development, they grew up in ignorance, despis^ and 
rejected by the well-to-do, at most treated and viewed with a 
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a scholar in classical literature at the University of Amsterdam, 
became the center of a circle for the improvement of Dutch litera- 
ture which published thd V aderlmdscbe Letteroefeningm (1761), 
Public welfare and popular education were stressed by the Maat- 
schappij tot Nut van 't Algemeen (the Society for Public Wel- 
fare), founded by the Mennonite preacher Maarten Nieuwenhuy- 
zen in 1784, which wished to bring enlightenment to the common 
people. The same purpose was served by }. H. Swildens’ “Vader- 
landsch A. B. boek” (1781) and his “Almanack en politiek zak- 
boekje,” to diffuse useful knowledge. Under French influence 
Jakobus Bellamy (1757-1786) wrote “Vadcrlandsche Gezangen" 
(1782). All these inBuences emanating from the Encyclopedists 
and Rousseau, from Locke and Price, received a powerful stimulus 
from the American Revolution. It not only involved the republic 
in a disastrous war with England which revealed the whole weak- 
ness of tlie worn-out political and economic structure of the once 
powerful United Provinces, but emboldened the patriots to attack 
the aristocratic form of government and to demand democratic 
reforms. Political periodicals took up the struggle formerly only 
waged in pamphlets, among them Le Politique hollandais, edited 
by Antoine Marie C^risier,*'* riic Post van deit Neder-Rfjijn, pub- 
lished in Utrecht (1781-1787), which soon had twenty-four 
thousand subscribers, and the Politieke Kmyer (1782-1787). The 
years from 1781 to 1787 are known in Dutch history as the Patri- 
ottentijd, the Patriotic Period. There was much heat and oratory, 
there was also some rather harmless fighting; but the evils were 
too deeply rooted, the reform movement was defeated, and the 
problems of the republic remained unsolved. 

Three parties opposed one another; the fedei'alists, who sup- 
ported the prince; the burgher aristocracy, the regents, who wished 
to maintain the ancient privileges and liberties which fortified their 
august position against the prince; and tlie democratic patriots, 
who demanded not ancient liberties but rational human liberty. 
At the beginning, the second and third groups cooperated to under- 
mine the stadholder; but soon the democi’adc demands of the 
patriots frightened the regents and drove them into the arms of 
the prince. For a short time, under the danger of the war with Eng- 
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land (1781-1784), the party strife calmed down, and all three 
parties — even the Orange party — claimed the title of patriot; but 
when the disasters of the war and of the peace revealed the whole 
weakness of the existing order the democratic patriots insisted 
upon the urgency of reforms, and the states of Holland proceeded 
to asseit its sovereignty against the prince. 

One of the leaders of the patriots was Joan Dcrk van der Capel- 
len (1741-1 784) , a member of the nobility of the province Overys- 
sel.** On September 25, 1781, his anonymoas pamphlet “Aan het 
voile van Nederland” was uddely distributed throughout the re- 
public with the help of his friend Francis Adrlaan van der Kcinp 
(1752-1829), a Baptist minister. In it Dutch history was presented 
in a violent anti-Orange sense, and the liberty of the Dutcli from 
“princely oppression” was demanded in the name of the legendary 
freedom of the old Batavians, depicted in the Rousscauan style of 
the period. The pamphlet closed with the appeal for the election of 
good patriots to lead the provinces “in the name and on the au- 
thoiity of this nation,” and for the general arming of the people 
to make the good cause triumph with the help of “Jehovah, the 
God of freedom.” The pamphlet created an immense stir, John 
Adams, who then represented the United States at the Hague, 
wrote about the pamphlet, somewhat exaggerating its importance 
and that of the American Revolution: “I consider this libel as a 
demonstration that there is a party here and a very numerous one 
too, who are proselytes to democratical principles. Who and what 
has given rise to the assuming pride of the people, as it is called in 
Europe, in every part of which they have been so thoroughly 
abased? The American Revolution. The precepts, the reasonings 
and example of the United States of America, disseminated by the 
press through every part of the world, have convinced the under- 
standing and touched the heart.” But Capellen was not only a 
democrat, he was a nationalist. Though most of his activity cen- 
tered in his native province, he nevertheless regarded everything 
from the point of view of the whole nation — a very rare case then 
— and accordingly was himself regarded by the Dutch people not 
as a provincial patriot but as a national hero." 

Capellen’s appeal was heeded. Vrijeorps (free corps) of armed 
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citizens — similar to the Irish volunteers — ^\vere formed who chose 
their own officers and drilled under patriotic and liberty-loving 
slogans like "Pro patria et libertate.*’ They were organized in city 
after city, and they insisted upon the election of patriotic boards 
of deputies from their own ranks. They became the first national 
organization, accepting and uniting men of all faiths, not only ac« 
cording to their provinces but in 1784 all over the country, into 
one body feeling “like one people with one interest.” Their center 
was Utrecht, where a young theology student, Peter Philip Juriaan 
Quint Ondaatje,^* became their leader. The “patriotic regents” of 
Holland and Utrechc acted in i-fS 6 officially against the stadholder. 
The only prominent defender of the Orange party, Rijklof 
Michael Goens, a writer of erudition and intelligence, had 
to leave the country. A political journal which he had published 
in 1781, the Oiiderwetsche N ederlandsche Patriot (the Old-Fash- 
ioned Dutch Patriot), had to discontinue after a short time, never 
having surpassed seven hundred subscribers. The “true republican 
form of government” seemed assured. But the triumph was short- 
lived. The masses of the people remained apathetic and largely 
favored the prince. In September, 1787, the King of Prussia, 
uncle of the stadholder’s wife, sent his army in support of his niece. 
Within a few weeks it liquidated the patriotic movement, the old 
order was restored, the republic fell bade into its centenary sleep 
of provincialism. The course of events was in many ways similar 
to ^at in Switzerland. In both cases the reaction seemed to triumph 
over the new patriotism, traditional provincialism over the new 
feeling of national unity. And in both cases, a very few years later, 
the French Revolution with its message of rational liberty and 
patriotic unity was to sweep away with astonishing ease the institu- 
tions which, though out of .date and tottering, had resisted the 
assaults of the early patriots. 


5 

The southern Low Countries passed under Spanish rule through 
a period of economic wretchedness and cultural backwardness; 
but the Austrian rule in the eighteenth century brought them a 
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new prosperity and, under the brilliant governor general Charles 
of Lorraine (1744-1780), a rapid cultural advancement. “The 
people collaborated gladly with the government whose very real 
benefactions it felt. In a few years astonishing progress was realized. 
The reign of Maria Theresa put an end to the long period of de- 
cay.” ■*“ The constitutions and privileges of the different provinces, 
especially of Brabant, were respected. Yet the needs of modern 
government, of administrative and economic progress, demanded 
a greater uni6cation and centralization than the medieval provin- 
cial constitutions allowed. The benefit which the enlightened mon- 
archy of Maria Theresa and Joseph II brought to the Austrian Low 
Countiies strengthened the need for the growth of a national frame 
of life. But when Joseph II, the purest embodiment of benevolent 
enlightened absolutism, forced the issues, he ran into the opposition 
of the estates who wished to maintain their medieval privileges and 
their provincial particularism, and of the democratic patriots who 
shared Joseph’s aims but rejected, in the name of the new sover- 
eignty of the people, their imposition from distant and authoritarian 
Vienna. In this struggle against Joseph 11 — in the Brabant revolu- 
tion, as it was called — a new nationalism, a new nation delineated 
itself for the first time. 

This new nation was born out of an act of revolutionary will; 
it is true that it was united by the Catholic faith, but it was divided 
racially and linguistically without these factors entering at all into 
its national formation. The Imguistic frontier in the southern Low 
Countries has remained practically unchanged for a thousand years: 
during the whole period language played no political role. Flanders 
and Brabant had been bilingual from the beginning; the administra- 
tion of the Burgundian, Spanish, and Austrian dynasties used the 
local language of die subjects. Not by any official measures but by 
its own weight, French became more and more the language of the 
educated classes, even among the Flemish. Without any political 
implications, in the complete absence of any linguistic nationalism, 
French became as predominant in the Low Countries as through- 
out Europe. The centralizing efforts of the Habsburgs favored the 
development of French in Belgium, as they favored the develop- 
ment of German in Bohemia and Hungary, not for any reasons 
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of nationalism, but because French in the one case and German 
in the other appeared to be the most appropriate vehicle of cul- 
tural progress and enlightened commonweal. But nothing was 
done officially to replace the Flemish language; it condnued to be 
used in the local administration and found a large place in the edu- 
cadonal program promoted by Maria Theresa.'” Against the infe- 
rior place reserved to Flemish in practical use, a single lonely 
voice was raised. A latvyer of Brussels, Verloy, protested in 1788 
against the neglect of the mother tongue in the Low Countries in 
general, and especially in the Austrian part. Like Herder he be- 
lieved that students can express themselves fully only in the native 
language, that only in the common mother tongue can all classes of 
society unite, and that the alien spirit brought in by the alien 
tongue had caused the decay of the Netherlands. But his attack was 
a “cry in the wilderness, it had no apparent effect.” “ 

The general acceptance of the French language did not imply 
a similar penetration of the “Frendi ideas.” On the contrary the 
Austrian Low Countries remained profoundly influenced by the 
all-pemding influence of the Catholic Church. Intellectual apathy 
and ignorance were general in all classes of the population. The 
enlightened government tried to combat them, and the e.Ypulsion 
of the powerful order of Jesuits enabled the government to intro- 
duce lay education on modern principles in 1777 by founding thir- 
teen secondary schools. These, however, in 1785 counted only 852 
students, compared with 3,017 students in the forty-three second- 
ary schools of the Church. In 1769 a Literary Society was founded 
by the government in Brussels-^renamed in 1772, Academy of 
Brussels. Yet its efforts to spread enlightenment only alienated the 
Church. When Joseph II published his famous decree of religious 
tolerance, the Church became die center of the agitation which 
supported later the estates in their clamor for the maintenance of 
the medieval liberties. 

Different was the development in the ancient bishopric of Li6ge, 
which as a member of the Empire was independent of the Low 
Countries. Its social progress was based upon its wealth in coal, 
which turned it into one of the earliest great industrial centers of 
the continent; its almost republican constitution preserved the vi- 
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taJjty of the states, in which the third estate exercised a prepon- 
derant influence. Progressive ideas penetrated there much faster 
than in the neighboring Low Countries, and with the election of 
Francis-Charles de Velbruck in 1772 as bishop the enlightenment 
was strongly favored by the government and enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the educated class. The Bishop, who founded in 1779 
the Society d’JEmulation, was praised as Maecenas of letters and 
father of human lights and popular happiness. In many ways this 
prosperous and active little land was more like England and 
America than like the countries of the European continent,"® The 
industrial development was neither promoted nor hampered by 
mercantilist regulation, but left to free private initiative. The gen- 
eral freedom encouraged the growth of literary and philosophical 
discussions, of newspapers and periodicals, and pnnting of books 
here escaped the strict censorship of other countries. In 1784, when 
Velbruck died, the question of tlie introduction of free and general 
secular education was seriously discussed. 

Under these circumstances the French Revolution evoked an 
immediate eclio among the patriots of la nation liegeoise. On 
August 18, 1789, the ancient constitution was abolished by the 
cooperation of the industrial middle class, filled with the spirit of 
the time, and the industrial proletariat, among whom were dis- 
tributed pamphlets like the “Commandements de notre mere la 
Patrie i chaque fidJIe citoyen,” asking them to remedy their suffer- 
ings by active participation in political life. The democratic revo- 
lution succeeded but was short-lived: Austrian armies ended it 
simultaneously with the revolution in the Austrian Low Countries. 
Fundamentally different from that in Liege,®* this was due to the 
discontent with the precipitate reforms of Joseph II, who in June 
of the fateful year 1789 abolished the Joyeuse Entree and pro- 
hibited all meetings of the estates. 

In the ensuing revolution which centered in Brabant, the Belgian 
nation was born: a premature birth that endured a fleeting moment 
only, for the revolutionary movement had no unity of purpose. 
Two different currents mingled, both under the name of patriots, 
but with directly opposed implications. The democrats, under the 
leadership of Jean Franfois Vonck, were inspired by the ideals of 
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the American and French revolutions, in agreement wldi the en- 
lightened secularism of Joseph II, but stressing the sovereignty of 
the people — a concept entirely alien to the benevolent absolutism of 
the Emperor. They wished to create a modern nation, in which all 
the differences of provinces and classes would disappear in a 
rational order of progress and tolerance. The other group, under 
the leadership of Henri van der Noot and Pierre van Eupen, denied 
and rejected the new rights of man and respected only the vested 
privileges of the provincial constitutions and estates. They hated 
the modernism and secularism of Joseph II and, in complete accord 
with the Church, feared the new spirit of democracy. At the mo- 
ment both groups united in the defense of “liberty” against abso- 
lutism, and this insistence upon liberty and self-government fused 
tlie citizens of the different provinces, reactionaries and democrats, 
conservative Catholics and freethinkers, Flemish and Walloons, 
into one enthusiastic nation. The old names — Flanders, Brabant, 
Hainaut — disappeared before the new name, Belgium. In view of 
the similarity of the coastinitional privileges of the different 
provinces, they appeared more and more as fundamentally the 
same, as one common guarantee in the struggle against the prince.'* 
The states of Brabant proposed to the other provinces to form a 
coalition; they appealed to the powers to protect their liberties; a 
national army ^vas constituted under Jean Andr6 van der Mersch. 
Upon the invitation of the states of Brabant the states general of 
all the provinces met in Brussels in Congress in 1790. But it was no 
national assembly, elected by the people: it was an assembly of the 
deputies of the provincial states, meeting under their traditional 
constitutions and talking behind closed doors. The constitution of 
the “United States of Belgium” bore only an outward resemblance 
to that of the United States of America. There was no Bill of 
Rights, no general election; it was nothing but a return to the 
Great Privilege of 1477. It was the victory of provincialism over 
the new nation, of medieval privileges over political liberty, of the 
nobility, the clergy, and the reactionary masses over the enlight- 
ened and progressive middle classes." The democrats, whose en- 
thusiasm had made the revolution possible, saw themselves robbed 
of the fruit of their efforts, and they turned towards France. But 
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the new state created by the constitution of January 1 1, 1790, did 
not last long. On December z the Austrians reentered Brussels. 
Leopold II abandoned the reforms of Joseph II; the quiet old 
times seemed to be restored. Two years later the armies of the 
French Revolution overran the Austrian Low Countries and the 
bishopric of Li6ge, carrying with them the foundations of modem 
Europe, and laid the groundwork for a Belgian nation. 

6 

The Catholic tradition was even more firmly rooted in Spain 
than in the former Spanish Netherlands, where the Austrian 
Habsburgs showed more willingness and ability to modernize the 
structure of the country than the Spanish Bourbons did. Though 
Spain was closely allied with France by ties of dynasty, reaffirmed 
in the pact of i7<5i, and of foreign policy (Spain dreamt of the 
reconquest of Jamaica and Gibraltar from the English and of the 
incorporation of Portugal, Britain’s ally), French enlightenment 
penetrated more slowly into Spain than into odier European coun- 
tries. The few men at the court of Charles III (i759--i788), Spain’s 
enlightened monarch, who were sincerely devoted to the progres- 
sive ideas of the century, “had no influence on the people. The 
suppression of the Jesuits (1766) was most unpopular; deprived of 
these guides who on the whole had exercised a moderating in- 
fluence upon them, the Spaniards abandoned themselves to the 
monks and became even more fanatical. There was no serious op- 
position in Spain except against the reforms.” The reforms of 
Philip V (1700-1746) and Charles III had helped somewhat to 
revive the strength and trade of the country, sunk in an apathy 
and poverty without parallel among the civilized nations of the 
period. But the Spaniards did not welcome the innovations; fanati- 
cally loyal to the Church and to the dynasty, they did not mind 
despotism or superstitious medievalism so long as the traditional 
foundations of their life remained intact. 

No Western nation showed itself more impervious to the pene- 
tration of new ideas than the Spaniards, who hated everything alien 
and were filled with an immense pride in their own past. The fact 
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that their own backwardness caused them to be despised and ridi- 
culed by the Europeans only increased their hatred of all foreign- 
ers. The death of Charles III \vas welcomed because it brought 
hope for the abandonment of the reforms. This hope was fulfilled. 
Charles IV (1788-1808) lacked intelligence and ability; he was 
governed by his wife Marla Louise, who was dominated by her 
lover Emanuel Godoy. Under this corrupt regime ” Spain had to 
weather the troubled age of the French Revolution. Yet their very 
attachment to the Church and the dynasty and their exalted na- 
tional pride turned the Spaniards into the first people to resist suc- 
cessfully the Rights of Man, the Napoleonic king and French 
domination. Their war of independence (1808-1814) was not in- 
spired by any desire for renovation or reform, it did not lay the 
foundations of modem nationalism in Spain; out of its crucible the 
Spanish people emerged almost unchanged in their ways of life 
and in their devotion to the past. 

Yet even in Spain in the eigliteenth century the stagnant in- 
tellectual life was moved somewhat, partly by closer touch with 
the new literary thought of Europe and partly out of the desire 
to defend Spanish culture against the contempt of foreign critics. 
Most of the leading writers were under French influence, refonm- 
dores or afrancesados, and Ignacio de Luzdn tried to introduce in 
his “Podtica” (1737) the rules of the European school. This French 
influence was combated by the espaiiolistes. The fight for the purity 
of the Spanish language was helped by the Real Academia de k 
Lengua, founded in 1714 by Philip V, which published the “Dic- 
cionnario de autoridades (6 vols., 1726-1739) and the “Gramdtica 
de la lengua castellana” (1771), Against the imitation of foreign 
models and the love of French literature the nationalists evoked 
the greatness of the Golden Century, especially of Calderon and 
Lope de Vega. Francisco Mariano Nipho published in 1764 in 
Madrid a pamphlet “La Naci6n espanola defendida de los insultos 
del Fensador y sus secuaces” to prove from French sources that 
Spanish plays were not only original but the best in Europe.*® The 
Jesuit Francisco Xavier Llampillas wrote six volumes in Italian, 
“Saggio storico-apologetico della letteratura* spagnuola contro le 
pregiudicate opinion! di alcuni modern! scrittori Italian!” (Genoa, 
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1778-1781), claiming that Spanish literature not only was unsur- 
passed but had enriclied all other literatures. And in 1786 the 
Italian historian Carlo Denina spoke before the Academy of Berlin 
on “R^ponse a la question: Que doit-on h I’Espagne?” and main- 
tained that France owed more to Spain than, all other countries 
oived to France in literature.” This not unjustified pride in the 
great national past heightened the traditional isolationism of Span- 
ish intellectual life. 

Whatever Spain’s past glories, the present was indescribably 
sordid. At a time when throughout Europe the interest in science 
occupied not only scholars but the curiosity of the middle classes, 
Spain had no chair for anatomy, botany, or experimental physics. 
The first chair for chemistry was established only in 1787. Hygiene 
and medicine had declined since the later A 4 iddle Ages. In this 
situation a Benedictine monk from Galicia, Benito Feijoo (1676- 
1764), in his quiet cell devoted a long life to proving that science 
and progress were compatible with religion and to arguing with 
teachers who passionately defended ignorance because they were 
incapable of learning or understanding. Science, above all, in 
Protestant countries had made these countries strong and prosper- 
ous; Spain had seen therein an added reason to isolate itself in its 
own past. A tragic error, Fei)6o pointed out, for to isolate and 
impoverish one’s fatherland means to betray it.“ Good princes 
must found schools, build roads and sliips, fill the treasury, and 
promote arts and sciences. Spain’s poverty can be overcome only 
by an intelligent cultivation of tire land, by full occupation of the 
many idle hands among a not too numerous population, by a 
strenuous fight against laziness, and against the too frequent holi- 
days which religion does not demand and prosperity abhors. Out of 
patriotic zeal Feijoo published many writings in which he de- 
nounced absurdities current in Spain and described new scientific 
discoveries and better and more progressive methods in industry, 
in administration, in daily life, pointing out that they would enable 
the Spaniards to use better the natural wealth of their land and the 
national fecundity of their mind. To that end the gates must be 
opened wide to intellectual commerce with other countries, espe- 
cially France; yet there were still many Spaniards who wished 
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“que los Pyrineos llegasscn al Qelo^ y el Mar, que bana Jas Costas 
de Francia, estuviesse scmbrado de escollos, porque nada pudiesse 
passar de aquclla Nacion a la iiuestra.” Feijoo pleaded also for the 
equality of women, whom he regarded as not inferior to men in 
mental capacity but only limited in their opportunities for study “ 
Spain’s glorious past should not induce her people to rest on their 
laurels and to sink back into indolence, but should rouse them 
from their torpor to emulate the great deeds of their ancestors.*** 
The king should found an academy of sciences and useful arts as 
the king of Prussia had done; he should turn away from wars of 
conquest and from dreams of territorial aggrandizement to the 
encouragement of learning and the advancement of the sciences.*** 
Feijoo saw Spain’s salvation on the road of progress, peace, and 
reform, nor in harking back to the past of imperial pride. His ap- 
peal for a regeneration of Spain was revived a century later by the 
Spanish liberals; like Feijdo, they found their efforts frustrated by 
the ever reeraerging quest for the Catholic Hispanidad of the 
sixteenth century and its bitter hostility to all the newer forms of 
thought which spread from seventeenth century England and 
eighteenth century France. 

This hostility was not lessened by the fact that these influences 
undermined the hold of Spain on her American empire.**® As Eng- 
land impressed her traditions of liberty and enlightenment upon 
North America, so Spain impressed her despotism and backward- 
ness upon South and Central America. All communications be- 
tween Spanish America and Europe passed through Spain; educa- 
tion, as far as it existed, ^vas in the hands of the clergy; modern 
science and its viewpoint remained unknown; institutions of self- 
government were unthinlcable. All leading positions were in the 
hands of Spaniards, while the bulk of the Creoles (Americans of 
Spanish descent) and of the mestizos were excluded from all privi- 
leges. The Indians lived in apathy and misery. The expulsion of 
the Jesuits in 1767 destroyed even the little learning that existed. 

The enlightened despotism of Charles III brought some improve- 
ment. The code of 1778 favored commercial activity and increased 
the contact of the colonies with other countries. The strict cen- 
sorship of books md the prohibition of their importation from 
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abroad could nor completely isolate the empire; a few courageous 
individuals read secretly the French philosophers, a very few 
private libraries were collected and became centers from which 
discussion and agitation spread among young Creoles whose imagi- 
nation was caught by the successful American Revolution — ^which, 
as they knew, the king of Spain had supported. At the end of the 
century the first newspapers were founded, among them the 
Mercurio peruana in Lima in 1791, which in the same year greeted 
a new periodical in Bogotd as proof that “the spirit of the century 
is propitious for instruction, humanity, and philosophy. Different 
parts of America have, for a long time, found themselves in posses- 
sion of common ideas, and have unconscioasly united in adopting 
the most opportune means for transmitting them, namely periodi- 
cals. Perhaps before 1800 Buenos Aires and Chile will respectively 
issue a Diario, a Mercurio, or a Gazeta” A few isolated groups 
began to adopt the title of patriots, like the Society of the Amantes 
del Pals. But all these beginnings were much too slender to form 
the foundation of a rising Spanish-American nationalism; the differ- 
ences of caste and race were too deep. 

There was little consciousness of community among the Spanish 
colonies in America, Climatic and geographic conditions were too 
variegated, the administrative divisions vast and without any direct 
contact; each province showed another mixture of races— even the 
Indian tribes differed in character and traditions without conscious- 
ness of a common destiny. The Spaniards born in Spain were sepa- 
rated by a steep social barrier from the Spaniards born in America. 
There was almost no literature to provide a common background 
of past glories and struggles, except for the long epic poem “la 
Araucana” by Alonso Ercilla y Ziifii^ (*53 3“ *594) wliich glori- 
£ed the heroic resistance of the Araucaiiian Indians in Chile against 
the Spanish conquerors and awakened the admiration for native 
chiefs like Lautaro and Caupolicin.'"’ But these heroic days seemed 
gone. Of the sporadic Indian revolts against frightful oppression, 
only that led in 1780 by Tupac-Amaru II (1742-1781), a lineal 
descendant of the Incas in Peru, had any importance. It ended with 
his cruel execution and the systematic obliteration of all vestiges of 
the Inca family." He seems to have lacked a definite goal; he at- 
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tacked the ruthless misgovemmcnt of Spanish officials, which he 
claimed was at variance with the expressed will of the crown to 
which he stressed his loyalty. In his proclamation he assured that 
“all measures have been taken for the preservation and protection 
of the Spanish and the Creoles, the Zambos and Indies, and for their 
tranquillity because they are our countrymen and compatriots, 
born in our land and of the same origin as the natives, and have 
suffered equally the tyranny of the Europeans.” His revolt was the 
“first formal and reasonable protest against Spanish misgovfrnment 
in Peru.” “From their victory the Spaniards derived little profit 
and less honor. The Indians remained hostile and in a mood to 
join any enemy of their hated masters that might arise. Outraged 
by the barbarity of the Spaniards they espoused the cause of the 
Creoles in the struggle for independence.” 

Soon the claim for liberty and justice received its first articulate 
spokesmen under the influence of the American and French revo- 
lutions. Francisco de Miranda (1750-1815), the son of a Creole 
merchant in Caracas, fought as a Spanish officer in the American 
War of Independence.’ In the contact with Anglo-American life 
he became imbued with the ideal of liberating Spanish America. 
He traveled in 1784 in the United States, read the Encyclopedists 
and Rousseau, and setded for several years in London, from which 
he submitted to the European governments various plans for the 
creation of an independent Spanish American nation under a 
hereditary emperor with the title of Inca, and a parliament after 
the English model, the members of the Upper House to be called 
Caciques and be appointed for life.” Of as little avail, but of even 
greater interest, was a pamphlet published in Rome as a “Letter to 
the American Spaniards from one of their compatriots” in which 
the exiled Jesuit Juan Pablo Viscardo y Guzmin wrote: “The pre- 
tension of Spain to blind obedience to her arbitrary laws is based 
mainly upon the ignorance which she has permitted and encour- 
aged, especially in regard to the inalienable rights of man and the 
imprescriptible duties of every government. . . . Nature has sep- 
arated us from Spain by immense seas. A son who found himself 
at such a distance from his father would be a fool, if, in the man- 
agement of his own affairs, he constantly awaited the decisions of 
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his father. . . . We ought to terminate our dependence upon 
Spain because of gratitude cowards our ancestors who did not 
waste their sweat and blood in older that the theatre of their labors 
and glory should become the scene of our miserable servitude. . . . 
The valor with which the English colonies in America fought for 
the liberty that they gloriously enjoy shames our indolence.” ” But 
the influence of the American and French revolutions reached only 
a few isolated individuals in Spanish America. It needed the turmoil 
of the Napoleonic Wars to advance the dreams of new nations 
growing from the Spanish and Indian past on American soil. 

Portugal’s growth to modern nationhood differed from the de- 
velopment of the Spanish-speaking M'orld, thanks to its close 
connection with England and to the strong personality of the en- 
lightened statesman Sebastiao Jose de Carvalho e Mello, Marquez 
de Pombal (1699-1782). The end of the thirteenth century con- 
solidated Portugal as a nation by fusing Galicians of the north, 
Moors of the south, Jews and foicign crusaders, and by strength- 
ening the monarchy — ^which founded the University of Coimbra 
in 1290 and concluded the first treaty with England in 1294 — at 
the expense of Church and aristocracy. One hundred years later 
the alliance of Windsor (1386) between England and Portugal 
guaranteed Portugal’s independence; a century of crusades against 
Islam which started in 1415 by the capture of Ceuta and ended 
in 1499 with Vasco da Gama’s sea voyage to India, left Portugal 
a world empire. Manoel I (1495-1521) called himself “Lord of 
the conquest, navigation and commerce of India, Ethiopia, Ara- 
bia, and Persia,” and soon he could add spheres in the New World 
to the control of the sea routes of Africa and Asia. But as in the 
case of Spam and of Holland the natural resources of the mother- 
land and the national energy of its people were too slender to 
carry the empire. The sLxteenth century witnessed the decadence 
of the monarchy, the decay of the country’s finances, the grow- 
ing influence of the Church .with its Inquisition, strict censorship 
and complete control of education, and a paucity of population 
which was not helped by the expulsion of the Jews nor by the 
importation of African slaves, in spite of easy and frequent inter- 
marriage. Decadent Portugal found its embodiment in the boy- 
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king Sebastian who came to the throne at the age of three (1557), 
and in whose reign Portugal’s greatest poet Luis de Camdes 
(1524-1580) wrote his national epos “Os Lusiadas” (1571). An 
ascetic and weak prince, entirely under Jesuit influence, he burned 
to resume the crusades against the heathens, went to Morocco in 
1578, and was killed in a battle, lost by incompetence. The Portu- 
guese masses saw in him a martyr-hero of the national faith and 
romance and as rei encuberto, the hidden king, he became the 
center of the national legend. The Arm belief that he lived on 
and would return as the savior of his country survived as a po- 
litical force until the middle of the nineteenth century, keeping 
intact the burning faith of the masses in Church and monarchy 
and becoming thus “an impermeable obstacle to the political edu> 
cation of the people. For in view of this imminent millennium 
nothing mattered other than preserving a most faithful absolutism. 
Reformers of every shade were all alilte traitors to the true faith.” 

When the ruling house of Aviz died out in 1580, Philip II of 
Spain, a grandson of Manoel I through his mother Isabel, succeeded 
with the help of the Church. For sixty years the Spaniards tried 
to incorporate Portugal more and more into the government and 
the destiny of Spain. In 1640 Portugal revolted against this Span- 
ishization, but the long-drawn struggle brought no political awak- 
ening of the masses nor any quickening of the intellectual and social 
life of the leading classes.” Under John V (1706-1750) the in- 
fluence of the Church grew; the Academy of Portugal, founded 
in 1714, worked for the perfection and clarification of the lan- 
guage, the Royal Academy of Portugese History, founded in 
1720, published “Documentos e memorias” (1721-1756) and Dio 
Barbosa Machado edited his “Biblioteca Lusitana” (four volumes, 
1741-1759). 

In the middle of the century the Society of Poets, founded by 
Antonio Diniz da Cruz e Silva (1731-1799) under the name Ar- 
cadia Ulysiponense (1756), replaced under the influence of French 
enlightenment Spanish influence by French models, but it checked 
also the use of Gallicisms and drew its inspirations from clas si cal 
antiquity and from the poets of Portugal’s Golden Age, the 
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^imhentistas.^ "In the eighteenth century, those of the educated 
who were not either sunk in mental indolence or in ignorance, 
and they were very few indeed, turned to France, and gradually 
worked round by way of French encyclopedist culture.” “ The 
modernization of Portugal’s social and intellectual life ivas pro-* 
moted by Pombal, for twenty-seven years (1750-1777) secretary 
of state for foreign affairs and war, an enlightened statesman of 
unusual vigor whose vitalizing influence made itself felt through- 
out the inert body of Portuguese society and even survived his 
fall, though diminishing fast." He ended the influence of the 
Church, expelled the Jesuits, reformed education, tried to put the 
economic and administrative life of the country on a new basis. 
His reforms extended to Brazil, where he unified and improved 
the administration, made Rio de Janeiro the capital, employed 
native Brazilians, and worked for racial equality. His abolition of 
slaveiy in Portugal (1773) and of the civil disabilities of the “new 
Chrisdans” showed his enlightened liberalism and at the same 
time attacked the privileged posidon of the aristocracy.” Yet 
Pombal failed to change Portugal profoundly^ as a representative 
of enlightened despodsm, he had no understanding of popular 
forces or of the activadon of the masses in national life, though 
he was eager not only to make rational reforms, but also to 
strengthen the health of the state and the dignity of the nation. 
Fully understanding the importance of the alliance with England 
on which Portugal’s independence was based, he wished to main- 
tain this independence even against English pretensions and to 
loosen die economic dependence of Portugal on England. When 
England once disregarded Portuguese rights, he demanded full 
satisfaction, and liis dispatch emphasized the ancient glories of his 
country: “Vous comptiez pour peu en Europe, lorsque nous 
comptions pour beaucoup. Votre lie ne formait qu’un point sur 
la carte g^ographique, tandis que le Portugal la remplissait de son 
nom. Nous dominions en Asie, en Afrique et en Am6rique, tandis 
que vous ne dominiez pas que dans une pedte lie de I’Europe. . . . 
Par une stupidity qui n’a point d’exemple dans rbistoire universelle 
du monde ^conomique, nous vous permettons de nous habiller et 
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de nous fournir tons Ics objets de notre luxe, qui n’est pas peu con- 
siderable. . . . Sans etre Cromwell je me sens en etat de suivre son 
exemple en quality de ministre protccceur du Portugal.” ” 

In 1775 when an equestrian statue of the king was unveiled, 
Pombal proudly noted the great progress of the country under his 
administration: “First, that those nations which, with arrogance, 
vainglory, and imaginary superiority, have hitherto regarded the 
Portuguese people as ignorant, rude, inert, and destitute of all the 
elements and principles of the mechanical and liberal arts, and of a 
real knowledge of the higher sciences, will now be convinced that 
with respect to the first we are completely on a par with them; 
and with the second we surpass most of them, as the French and 
Italians have often been obliged to confess, respecting and imitating, 
as they have, the la^vs and decrees of His Majesty; seeking for, and 
envying the statutes of Coimbra University, and desiring their 
correspondents in Lisbon to forward all the writings which are 
published in this glorious reign, called even by foreigners them- 
selves, felichsimo. Secondly, that the contempt which those na- 
tions formerly expressed for our domestic and foreign trade has 
also ceased, which even has become an object of emulation and envy. 
And they have seen, hitherto without example, a public and mag- 
nificent comniercial seminary, from whence three hundred pupils, 
accomplished in every branch of mercantile knowledge, are pro- 
duced triennially, and fill the city with the benefits of their ac- 
quirements.” ” 

He fully understood the value of the national language. Its im- 
provement “is one of the most important means for the refinement 
of civilized nations, «nce on that depends the perspicuity, the 
energy, and the majesty with which the laws are written, the 
truths of religion manifested, and writings rendered both useful 
and agreeable. On the contrary, nothing more clearly demonstrates 
the ignorance of a people, than the barbarism of dieir language. 
It is certain that there are no better means for polishing and giving 
perfection to a language, than for youth to be instructed in the 
grammar of their own tongue, in order that they may be enabled 
to speak and write it with purity and elegance, avoiding those 
errors which so greatly disfigure the nobility of their ideas.” The 
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foundation of the Academia Real das Scicncias (1760) and the 
publication of the “Diccionario da lingua portugueza” followed 
Pombal’s directions. 

The rising national spirit, born in Portugal through contact with 
the French Revolution, found its expression in Francisco Manocl 
de Nascimento (1734-1819) who had to flee the Inquisition to 
France in 1778 and settled in Paris for the rest of his life. Inter- 
ested in Portugal’s folk songs and folklore, he had collected the 
old popular legends and fairy tales sold in broadsheets (foihas 
voUentes ) ; discovering for literature the vast and unknown world 
of the Portuguese folk traditions, he had infused a new wealth into 
the poetical language. His national sentiment grew in exile and 
found its expression in a number of odes which tried to resurrect 
the glories of the national past and to guide the nation to rational 
liberty and active progress. In one of the odes Neptune addre.ssed 
the Portuguese and scolded them for their decadence: “You have 
lost the well gained empire of Afina, that gold-bearing land! You 
abandoned without resistance Dabul and Cochin to foreign mer- 
chants and all those regions formerly covered with Portugal’s 
triumphs! You allow that northern barbarians rule over the oceans 
which formerly were reddened with the blood of your enemies! 
. . . Feigning virtue and preaching a false zeal, ignorance rules 
the Portuguese Empire. An ill advised fanaticism has covered Asia 
and Europe with autos-da-fe, and the pitiless flames have singed 
the wings of free genius and have blighted, without hope of re- 
turn, Portugal’s glory.”® Such a revival of Portugal’s ancient 
glory was beyond the strength of the nation and could only be- 
come a will-o’-the-wisp luring it on dangerous paths, au'ay from 
the national regeneration, for which Pombal and Nascimento had 
longed and which in the nineteenth century Portugal’s liberal in- 
telligentsia pursued on a broader and more popular basis than 
Pombal could conceive. 


7 

Italy was unique by its political structure and its cultural situa- 
tion. It was much less united than Germany, which had a visible 
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head in the emperor and a written bond in the constitution. Ger- 
many was in an ambiguous but noway unfavorable position, com- 
bining a loose national unity, supported by venerable symbols and 
living traditions, with strong dynastic authorities, rooted in the 
loyalty of their subjects — two of them great powers making their 
weight fully felt on the European stage. Italy in modern times 
had never known political unity nor common symbols or tradi- 
tions; in the eighteenth century none of the Italian states played 
an important role; the governments were weak and, with the 
exception of Sardinia, lacked close ties with their people. The 
masses Jived in apathy, especially in the south, where social condi- 
tions and governmental anarchy resembled much more conditions 
in Spain and Africa than those in Western Europe as a whole; but 
under the influence of classical antiquity and French letters Italian 
intellectual life revived in the eighteenth century into a potent 
factor. It resembled the Intellectual life of France in its spiritual 
freedom, its secularism and anticlericalism, and its desire for re- 
form. It was, of course, confined to a small class. 

The people had neither political nor intellectual aspirations; they 
accepted the political structure of the different Italian states, and, 
if they demanded anything, it was a mild government, not a 
speciflcally Italian government. Such national sentiment as existed 
among the intellectuals, was based on the unity of culture; in the 
eighteenth century the long neglected names of Dante and Petrarch 
gained new luster. An Italian nation was at best the melancholy 
memory of past glory and die vague hope of future fame — -it was 
neither an actual force moving the hearts of men nor a polidcal 
aspiration guiding their actions. None of the Italian states offered 
the slightest encouragement to Italian ambitions. Most of them 
were sunk in stagnant provincialism or, like the republics of Venice 
and Genoa, had become ghosts of their own past. In 1759, when 
Charles IV of Naples and Sicily was called to the throne of Spain 
as Charles III, his rcladvely enlightened rule ended, and Naples 
fell into the hands of a royal couple different in character but equal 
in unworthiness and mediocrity; the weak and vulgar Ferdinand 
IV and the ambitious and capricious Maria Carolina, a sister of 
Marie Antoinette. The papal government of Rome under Pius VI 
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(1775-1799) had decayed far beyond the stage which Joseph U 
described in 1768: “La cour de Rome est parvenuc a se rcndre 
presque mcprisablc. Dans son interne, le people est dans la plus 
grande misere.” Absorbed as an unenlightened arbitrary despot 
in the government of his Italian state, the Pope infused the creeping 
paralysis of the backward administration of his principality into 
the spiritual domain of the Church.^ The best governed states were 
the Austrian Lombardy,*® and Tuscany, where Leopold (1765- 
1790) showed himself the wisest and most enlightened prince of 
Europe. But he was a stranger without roots in the land, which he 
left in 1790 to succeed his brother Joseph on the imperial throne. 
Only in Piedmont was the dynasty rooted in the country; and 
this was the only Italian state which pursued a conscious and 
ambitious policy of expansion and tried, as far as its forces allowed, 
to play the game of power on the international scene. In many 
ways Piedmont resembled Prussia. 

All the interests and all the forces of the House of Savoy were 
bent towards acquisition of terriror)'. Less methodically and lc.ss 
powerfully than Prussia, Piedmont concentrated upon building up 
her army and modernizing her administration. The relative weak- 
ness of Piedmont caused her rulers to rely much more on un- 
scrupulous diplomacy and less on the army than the rulers of 
Prussia; but the spirit was the same, and there were many astonish- 
ing parallels between the two countries which were to play similar 
roles in the political unification of their nations. The expansionist 
tendencies of Piedmont had as little to do with nationality as 
those of Prussia; power for its own sake, not service of a national 
cause, motivated the two countries.** A few years after Frederick 
of Brandenburg crowned himself king in Prussia, Victor Amadeus 
II (1675-1730) of Piedmont assumed the title Icing of Sicily 
(1713), relinquishing it in 1720 for that of King of Sardinia. Sar- 
dinia and Prussia were the most outlying and culturally most back- 
%vard parts of the nations wliich they were to unify. Charles 
Emanuel III (1730-1773) was a careful administrator of the armed 
forces and of finances; but he was a petty tyrant with no interest 
in enlightened reforms and humanity, in art and letters. “Freedom 
of thought was strictly forbidden in Piedmont”; the leading intel- 
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lectiials, among them Alfieri, left the land, to seek abroad the 
light and air of liberty.®'* Victor Amadeus III was even worse than 
his father, he adored Frederick II of Prussia, but he followed him 
only in the glorification of the army — otherwise he was a most 
unenlightened ruler, and subjected his land completely to the 
supervision of the Church and the Inquisition. Prussia and Sardinia 
had not only ideals and ambitions in common but also the enemy 
against whom alone their dreams of greatness and power could 
be realized, the Habsburgs in Germany and Italy. 

Italy’s intellectual and moral revival in the eighteenth century 
was neither inspired nor helped by Italian governments or political 
factors; the new concepts of liberty, of humanity, and of public 
morality which came from England and from France (strengthened 
in the French case by the example of French language and litera- 
ture) aroused and transformed the Italian mind. As everywhere 
in Europe, men of taste and culture turned to France, learned her 
language, imitated her authors, envied her literature as they envied 
England’s wealth, her liberty of expression, and her intellectual 
flowering. By imitadng and emulating these models, they grew in 
mental stature and maturity. Under the discipline and guidance of 
French ideas, ideas of universal humanity and rationality, the 
Italian intellectuals found the way back to their own traditions, 
to the Italianiti. Foreigners praised Italy, her monuments, her 
climate, her beauty; French classical thought acknowledged its 
deep indebtedness to ancient Rome. No wonder that the heirs of 
Italy’s past and dwellers of her historical cities felt, in their re- 
awakened vitality, die mission to become more than a hostelry and 
a museum and to revive the glories connected with the genms loci. 
Did these not surpass anything the French or English had achieved? 
Were they not the source from which the other peoples had 
learned? Was not die new civilizarion but a return to Italy from 
the seeds which she had sown for so many centuries, and lately, 
during the Renaissance, among the other nadons? Was not the 
Italian language the real heir of Ladn, infinitely more sonorous 
than French with its monotonous accents, infinitely richer in the 
wealth of expression, grave and majesric? Should not the Italians 
reject the Gallic invasion and turn to the sources of their own 
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past^ The greatest Italian author of the century, Alfieri, wrote his 
private diary in French until 1775. In that year he decided to 
devote his life to creating an Italian drama, equal to that of the 
French.*’ 

But Alfieri was a lonely forerunner of a future Italian nation- 
alism. The Italian revival of the eighteenth century was consciously 
part of the new moral and esthetic climate, which was cosmopoli- 
tan and humanitarian. Its patriotism was love of civic virtue and 
of good taste. The Accademia dell* Arcadia — ^founded in Rome 
in 1690 by men of the circle of Christine of Sweden like Giovan 
A'laria Grescimboni (1663-1728), who wrote the first “Istoria 
della volgar poesia’* (1698) and the dialogues on “La Bcllezza 
della volgar poesia’* (1700), and Gian Vincenzo Gravina (1664- 
1718), poet, jurist, and historian and author of “Ragion poetica’’ 
(1708) — ^was only in so far a national institution as it united men 
from all over Italy. Its “Rime degli Arcadi,” of which thirteen 
volumes were published, dominated Italian taste until the middle 
of the century, very much as Gcllcrt and his .school did German 
taste. By 1760 Italian literature and thought entered a new and 
more mature stage: while Italian poetry did not equal the German 
literary development, Italian political and social thought was in a 
state of ferment, that made it an event of European importance. 
Eighteenth century Italy entered fully the European republic of 
letters; the long peace which reigned in Italy from 1748 to 1796, 
the benevolent and enlightened administration of the Habsburg 
territories, the growth of a wealthy middle class, the attention 
which neoclassicism paid to the home of ancient civilization, all 
contributed to quicken the pace of the penetration of the modern 
ideas into Italy. 

The first hdf of the century showed some leading intellectual 
figures, preparing the coming Renaissance. Pietro Giannonc ( 1676- 
1748), whose outspoken aniiclericalism and antipapalism were in 
the tradition of Machiavelli and characteristic of the dominant 
thought of later national Italy, published in 1723 his “Storia civile 
del Regno di Napoli.” In the same year Lodovico Antonio Mura- 
tori (1672-1750), the editor of Italian medieval chronicles, began 
the publication of his “Rerum italicarum scriptores ab anno Chr. 
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500-1500” (twenty-five volumes, 1723-1751); and later he wrote 
under the influence of Jean Mabillon his “AnnaU dltalia del prin- 
cipio dell’ era volgare sino all’ anno 1749.” In his political views 
Muratori stressed peace and individual happiness as the highest 
good; when he spoke of liberty, he did not mean national inde- 
pendence, but the absence of an oppressive government. Of 
Odoacer, Muratori observed: “The Latins and the Greeks called 
everybody a barbarian who was not of their nation; but tliere 
have been barbarians better, wiser, and nobler than the Latins and 
Greeks.” And of Theodoric he noted; “It is not the land, but the 
heart, which makes heroes.” For his mind no limits of race, no 
national privileges existed: mankind was one, and nations and 
individuals were judged according to human standards.'"' All his 
thought was imbued with a deep morality and directed towards 
social utilitarianism. He rejected the Roman Empire for its rapacity, 
cruelty, and expansion which brought ruin to so many peoples and 
finally to itself; and truthfully he noted that Roman dominion 
never had extended over the whole earth, as its admirers boasted. 

More original, yet almost unnoticed in his century, was Giam- 
battista Vico (1668-1744), professor of eloquence in Naples. In 
his first book, “De antiquissima Italorum sapientia ex lingua latina 
eruenda libri tres” (1710), he suggested Etruria as the home of 
Pythagorean philosophy and Italy therefore as the center and birth- 
place of Mediterranean and Greek civilization. More important 
was his “Scienza nuova intorno alia commune natura delle na- 
zioni,” ” a source of inspiration for Hamann and Herder and one 
of the most suggestive attempts in the philosophy and morphology 
of history. He viewed the history of mankind as a unity following 
its providential course, subject to the same universal laws; the 
historical development represented itself in collective individuali- 
ties, nations, each one repeating the same development tlirough 
diree stages. In the dark or prehistorical stage men were almost 
animallilce, subject to passions and instincts; the mythical or heroic 
stage was dominated by the great conflicts of nations and of 
classes; the most advanced stage was the human period, character- 
ized by reasonableness, mildness, and reason, in which enlightened 
monarchs established a reign of justice and equality. Vico found 
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these three stages in the development of the ancient world* but 
he believed them valid for all peoples. The third stage ends always 
with a catastrophe, a sudden relapse into barbarism; but as the ideal 
of humanity remains the eternal goal the course of history restarts, 
a ricorsQ, parallel to the first corso, running again through the 
barbaric and heroic stages and reaching the human stage in the 
enlightened eighteenth century of reason. But in this ricorso the 
second dark or barbarian stage is much worse than the first one, 
because it implies a decivilization, degradation, and destruction; at 
the same time it represents a process of purification out of which 
a new civilization may arise. 

Vico sowed many seeds which grew later into the relativism 
and historicism of romantic nationalism. Like Hegel, he under- 
stood the necessity of the different periods as transitions to the 
final goal; like the romanticists, he had an insight into the tragic 
and demoniac sides of history; like later nationalists, he saw some- 
times nations as living their own life in autonomous strength. But 
all that was embedded with him into the enlightened philosophy 
of his age; his attitude was definitely antiheroic, antiaristocratic, 
and cosmopolitan; he glorified reason, moderation, and the hu- 
manitarianism of the century, in which he saw the peak of human 
development. 

Only in the sixties did the Italians begin to turn from the harm- 
less arcadian rhymes to a deeper reality and to assume their place 
on the European scene: in 1758 Gaspare Gozzi (1713-1786) pub- 
lished his “Difesa di Dante”; ten years later Carlo Denina (1731- 
1813) raised national historiography to a new level in his “Dellc 
Revoluzioni d'ltalia libri XXV” (1768-1772); meanwhile Pietro 
Verri (1728-1797) and Cesare Bonesana, Marquis di Beccaria 
(1738-1794), had founded with some friends, among them Gian 
Rinaldo (ilarli (1720-1795), the Societa dei Pugni which published 
from June, 1764, to May, 1766, the famous Caffd, This “primo 
giornale Italiano agieatore di idee, un foglio d’avanguardia,” was 
completely dominated by the ideas of Locke and the Encyclope- 
dists, eager for a reformation of Italy in the spirit of the English 
and French rational enlightenment. An immense confidence in the 
possibilities of the century and its philosophy inspired an absolute 
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faith in “lo spirito universale del secolo” in the wiiters of this 
circle, who rejected sharply all Macliiavcllism, all bcllicism, and 
all fanaticism. “II governo inglcsc sempre mi pare quello, que si 
accosta alia perfezione,” wrote Pietro Verri, the author of the 
“Meditazioni suUa felicita” (1763)— followed the next year by 
Beccaria’s famous “Dei delitti e delle pene.” Both the economist 
and the criminologist fought for “i lumi e le scienze” against “la 
cabala e I’intrigo”; they disregarded the weight of traditions, of 
the wisdom of past centuries and nations as against rational truth 
and “la massima felicita divisa ncl ma^xor numero” (the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number). They denied explicitly and 
firmly all raison df 4 taty all national interest, as superior to or differ- 
ent from individual interests. Opposed to Rousseau’s idea of com- 
munity, they stressed the limits of society in face of the rights of 
the individual. “Nessun uomo ha fatto il dono gratuito di parte 
della propria libertli in vista del ben pubblicoj questa chimera non 
esiste die nei romanzi” ® (No man has ever given up part of his 
personal liberty for the common good; this chimera exists only in 
novels). 

In this atmosphere of cosmopolitanism an article by Carli, “La 
Patria degli Italiani,” sounded an entirely new and different note. 
It objected to Italian apmg of foreign nations, “Deprived of all 
natural ties among us, crushed under the yoke of certain maxims 
of univeisai humanity which are only rarely applicable in the 
concrete cases, we have the courage neither to think for ourselves, 
nor to support ourselves. That is the reason why the Italians go 
so far as to eat and to dress as the Frenchmen or Englishmen wish 
it.” This solitary voice was rebuked by Verri, who insisted on the 
compatibility of patriotism and cosmopolitanism. The noble souls, 
he wrote in his “History of Milan,” regard the earth as the father- 
land of the human race, and men as one family divided only in 
good and bad mdividuals. Speaking of Gregory’s plans to unite 
Italy under Rome, he remarked: “The goal was great. But is it 
just to venture the rest and security of the living generation, which 
has an actual right to live well, for the uncertain hope to procure 
tranquillity to unborn generations? Is such & sacrifice reasonable 
and just, even if the good which we procure to our successors, be 
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certain? The men who have gained the renown of ‘great’ in history 
have never well examined these questions.” But even the most far- 
reaching aspirations of the few isolated Italians who thought of an 
Italian nation never went so far as a united Italy or a political ro e 
for her. They regarded the Italian states as a group of planets, 
each of which had its individual life, but all of which underwent, 
in the field of science and letters, the common attractions of cul- 
tural patriotism, the sun uniting the planetary system. But the 
overwhelming majority of the Italians did not know anything, nor 
did they wish to know anything, even of such a vague unity. In 
the eighteenth century they were citizens of Milan, of A enice, 
of Tuscany or Naples: Italians beyond the city walls or, at the 
most, beyond the frontiers of the state were foreigners if not 
enemies." In Italy as in Germany, the people \vcrc unconccrnc 
with political or cultural nationalism; among intellectuals me 
Weltb&rgertmn entirely overshadowed the Natiomlidee, and there 
was even no vague dream of a Natlomlstaat in 1789- The 
6 migr 6 s in Italy did not find any trace of national feeling, r e 
indifference of the Italian people dissuaded on the whole the 
emigration to foresee any national awakening in the peninsu a. 

Only one lonely forerunner, more a declamatory poet than a 
thinker in contact with reality, mote a ferocious individualist than 
a political nationalist, Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803), 
against the rational optimism of the secol felice; and even he di 1 
in the very abstractions of the century. By birth an aiKtocrat rom 
Piedmont, an Italian frontier province in language and civihzatio 
more French than Italian, he was brought up to speak and w 
French and to despise Italian, whose great authors remaine - 
known to him during his youth. A fierce 
all dependency and all authority, he hated military hfe, that 
famous basis of arbitrary authority,” he regarded Frederick II nd 
Catherine II as “wicked and perfidious tyr^ts and h»5 mu 
Piedmont was as unbearable to him as Prussia to young 
He was deeply influenced by Plutarch; his t^vo 
Roman RepubUc and the England of liis time. He loved 
Republic, not the Empire; Brutus, not Caesar; and he ce^ore^ 
Virgil for having glorified Augustus instead of Cato. Lng 
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appeared to him to be the only modern country in which liberty 
and civic virtue existed. He wished to be buried in*£ngland, and 
wrote in 1799 his epitaph: 

Securo alhn Titaio Aifier qui giace, 

Cui sol dier gli Angli e libertade e pace." 

And in his famous autobiography he spoke of “beata e veramente 
sola libera Inghilterra.'* 

In 1775 he underwent a conversion; he turned from a life of 
purposeless idleness to the task of moral education; he decided to 
become a great Italian author, to study the language and litera- 
ture, to Italianize himself, and to endow Italy with a national 
theater. His first sonnet began, “Ho vinto alfin, si, non, m'inganno, 
ho vinto,” and ended, “E la virth tra’tanti sogni, la sola i cui pcnsier 
sian cari!” He had found his purpose of life: to arouse the Italians 
to v/Vrd and victorious tvill, “I firmly believe that men must learn 
in a theater to be free, brave, generous, enamored of virtue and 
intolerant of every form of violence, to love their country, to be 
aware of their rights. ... To have a theater presupposes the 
existence of a true nation, not ten divided peoples who, though 
united, would be found to have nothing in common; it presupposes 
education, culture, armies, commerce, navies, war enthusiasm, fine 
arts.” " To him as to Schiller the stage was an instrument of moral 
education. He hoped that his tragedies would become an inspira- 
tion to a reborn Italy. But these tragedies did not deal with patriotic 
themes; they dealt with heroic liberty in the abstract style of the 
great classical tragedy; they were an elaboration of his famous 
essay “Della tirannide” (1777) — a passionate diatribe for the over- 
throw of tyranny and arbitrariness, a violent affirmation of the 
natural rights of man. He was opposed to all authority, royal 01 
ecclesiastical. He thought the Catholic religion incompatible with 
freedom, and paganism more favorable to patriotism. Kings and 
priests were to him symbols of oppression, papal Rome “d’ogni 
vizio il seggio.” These were the elements which entered into the 
mentality of this aristocratic revolte; antiauthoritarianism and 
secularism, call to manliness and heroism, a passionate will, il forte 
sentire, the divme fury which made him akin to the German Storm 
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and Stress and which found its expression in his famous 'Volli, 
e voJJi sempre c fortissimameiitc volli.” “* Like them, he was no clear 
thinker and had no definite political concepts; his was an outburst 
against shackles humiliating his ego, a protest against all the imman- 
liness and half-heartedness around him. He felt the vocation of 
poetry as inspiration to great deeds, of poets as tribunes leading 
their people to liberty and renovation. The role reserved for the 
prince by Machiavelli (whom he admired), Alficri attributed to 
the great writer, using the word as a magic blade to liberate the 
Italians, who would then create the £rst new literature of free- 
dom.” Word, freedom, and spirit merged into one in Alfieri’s 
vocation. For him there was no fatherland without liberty, and 
a native tyrant could be a worse oppressor than an external 
enemy.”" The ideal fatherland was for him the land of liberty 
under law: 

That land is a republic, where divine 

Laws are the basis and shield for human laws; 

Where none can with impunity cruelly 

Behave to another man, and each man has his limit; 

Where none threatens me or kneels before me; 

Where I can fully open my heart and my mind; 

Where I am not divested of my wealth; 

Where the good of all is everybody’s goal.*” 

This land of liberty Alfieri could not find in Piedmont nor in 
Italy. He found the Italians “agreeing fully only upon doing noth- 
ing, Immersed in idleness and tedious pleasures, Italy lies neglected 
and feels not her baseness; above her head she is submerged in 
Lethe.” And yet from tliis debased Italian people, neither free 
nor a people, he expected the greatest things, the revolution of 
true liberty by heroic action. Widi an utter contempt for any 
concrete details and gradual measures, he glorified action for its 
own sake, the sudden uplift out of dejection and weakness to 
ecstasy and fury; it was for this very reason that he looked to the 
politically immature Italians for leadership, for nowhere in the 
world did he find the energetic and violent individual, “gli eiiormi 
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c sublimi deiitti," the human plant growing as robust as on Italian 
soil."® 

Understandable therefore was his disappointment, soon turning 
into fury, when he saw the French in their revolution assume that 
leadership towards freedom for which he thought them in no way 
equipped. “Revolution is virtue, but the French are not a virtuous 
people, therefore they cannot make a true revolution.” While 
Verri believed that the Revolution would make France the wealthi- 
est, strongest, and happiest nation of Europe spreading everywhere 
the sentiment of freedom, and while he saw in the French armies 
the defenders of the oppressed and of reason, Alheri wrote “II 
Misogallo,” a furious invective against the French. Dedicated to 
Italy, it praised the creative force of national hatred; “* the writer’s 
bitter jealousy grew by the aristocratic individualist’s fright before 
the Parisian mobs. How did the French dare to lead other peoples 
in civilization and liberty, against tyranny and unreason, while the 
palm of leadership was given by nature to the Italians, whose 
language was so much superior to all other European languages? 

Di Libertii maestri i GallF E a cui? 

A noi fervidc ardite Itale menti, 

D’ogni alta cosa insegnatori altrui? — 

Born in the night of Italy’s inertia, he burned with the hope to 
bring about Italy’s dawn, to stir the hearts of Italians to t'alor, and 
to have his songs spur them on when their Day would break: 

Giorno verr^, tomera il giorno, in cui 
Redivivi omai gl ’Itali, staranno 
In campo audaci, e non col ferro altrui 
In vil difesa, ma dei Galli a danno.^” 

Then Alheri will be recognized as Italy’s great seer, mte nostro, 
who, born in the century of depravity, has by his word created the 
sublime age of Indian greatness. 

Yet Alfieri had been wrong: nowhere outside France was the 
influence of the French Revolution so deep and benefidai as in 
Italy. It revolutionized the whole outmoded structure of Italian 
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political life, swept away the old foundations, and created the con- 
ditions which could give rise to an Italian nation. Because the 
Italian mind had been prepared by a century of French ideas, the 
French Revolution could give form to the vague aspirations of 
the Italian intellectuals for reform and liberty, for a renovated 
Italy. Through the French Revolution they followed the road 
from a rational cosmopolitanism to a liberal nationalism; the 
risorgimento fused the longing for human happiness and for the 
resurrection of ancient greatness into a modern nationalism. 

8 

As strong as in Italy was the influence of Western enlightenment 
in Scandinavia; but here it was exercised upon ancient and pro- 
gressive kingdoms, of which Denmark was originally the most 
fertile, populated, and easily accessible. Denmark early assumed 
leadership and united the three kingdoms in the Union of Kalmar 
(1397). From this Sweden, a fertile country with a vigorous 
middle class, soon withdrew; but it lasted more dmn four centuries 
for Norway, a poor and remote country whose nobility was com- 
pletely Danized, and which became a nation of peasants and fisher- 
men. Politically and culturally it became a part of Denmark, against 
which Sweden fought several bitter wars from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Denmark — v'here the monarchy was nominally 
elective, the influence of the nobility in the Rigsraad too great, and 
the peasantry powerless — ^lost leadership at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In Sweden the Vasas created a strong cen- 
tralized monarchy with the help of free peasants, and after 1617 
the Riltsdag met regularly, its four estates (nobility, clergy, burgh- 
ers, and peasants) deliberating separately, their rights guaranteed 
in the royal charters, the Konungafdrsakram. For two hundred 
years Sweden was the leading imperial power in northern Europe, 
but with the death of Charles XII (1718) she retired within the 
limits imposed by her slender natural resources. 

In the eighteenth century, under French influence, both king- 
doms experienced a period of enlightened reform. In Sweden after 
1720 all power passed into the hands of the Riksdag, which led to 
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party strife and conflict between the four estates, until Gustavus 
III (1771-1791) reestabiBhed a strong monarchy by his coup 
d’6tat of 1771 and inaugurated a reign of progressive reforms and 
patriotic zeal. In Denmark the hereditary monarchy, introduced in 
1660, was confirmed in its absolutist character by the Kongelov 
(royal constitution) of 1665 with its subsequent equalization of 
Norwegian administration with Danish and the rise of the middle 
classes to ofHcial position and influence. Frederick V (1746-1766) 
and especially Frederick VT as crown prince and later as king 
(1784-1812) gave Denmark model reigns of progressive reforms; 
serfdom and the slave trade were abolished; the Jews received their 
civil rights; the corn trade was freed from all restrictions; faster 
and cheaper judicial procedure was provided for, and censorship 
was largely abolished, so that in Denmark as in Sweden a vigorous 
public opinion could develop. The two northern kingdoms entered 
fully into the spirit of the Western world, in their political reforms 
and in their intellectual revival. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century found French the 
common language of society in Denmark, and German the language 
of the army; Danish was spoken only by the lower classes. Ludvig 
Holberg (1684-1754), who was born in Bergen, Norway, passed 
his mature years in Copenliagen, where he was professor at the 
university and became the father not only of modern Danish litera- 
ture, but of a new intellectual life, fertilizing all flelds of thought 
and art with the new taste and morality of the age of rationalism, 
and writing in a new Danish prose, full of vigor and flexibility. 
Under his leadership the flrst Danish theater was opened in 1722, 
for wliich he wrote in six years twenty-eight plays, which have 
made his name in literature. His influence was as great in Norway 
as in Denmark. Since the Reformation"* a common literary lan- 
guage had developed for the two countries, and the fact that the 
great reformer of Danish literature was a Norwegian filled the 
Nor^vegians with pride and stirred them from their lethargy. The 
new ideas penetrated stmultaneously in both countries and aroused 
a strong and active interest in natural science and historical research. 

Lutheranism had not produced an intellectual revival in Scandi- 
navia. Introduced for reasons of state against the religious con- 
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victions of the people, it remained a state diurch closely connected 
with the court. At the beginning of the eighteenth century a small 
band of pietist ministers brought the first religious revival to Nor- 
way, distributing Bibles and hymnbooks to the common people 
and urging popular education. Soon, however, a new spirit, equally 
aloof from rigid orthodoxy and from pietism, was to dominate the 
intellectual vanguard of Norway. The interest in experimental 
science coming from England, the new middle-class morality and 
curiosity represented by Locke, the rationalism of Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists, the concern for welfare and agriculture of the 
physiocrats, patriotic utilitarianism and patriotic interest in local 
history, mingled in Norway with the Rousseauan taste for wild 
and grandiose nature and for an independent and valiant peasantry 
as the backbone of national life. 

In 1751 Gerhard Schilling (1722-1780), a Norwegian, and his 
Danish friend Peter Frederilc Suhm (1728-1798) came to Trond- 
heim; and in 1760, together wth Johan Ernst Gunnerus, they 
founded the Trondhejmske Videnskabs-Selskab (Society for Sci- 
ence in Trondheim), which in 1767 became the Kongelige Norske 
Videnskabs-Selskab (Royal Norwegian Society for Science). Sci- 
ence was understood, in the utilitarian patriotic spirit of the cen- 
tury, to embrace the promotion of agriculture and trade, experi- 
ments in and popularization of physics and astronomy, research in 
history and antiquity, and the spread of useful knowledge of all 
Idnds. After 1750 in all Nordic countries the interest in Nordic 
antiquity became widespread. Suhm and Sch0ning left Trondheim 
in 1765 for Denmark, there Suhm wrote a "Historie af Danmark” 
in eight volumes, dealing with the period before 1400, and Sch0n- 
ing his “Norges Riges Historie” in three volumes, covering the 
story down to 955. Copenhagen became the natural center of. 
No^ic antiquity, especially after Arni Magnusson (1663—1730), 
an Icelander, had founded there lus famous collection of Icelandic 
manuscripts. There Paul Henri Mallet (1730-1807) prepared his 
“Introduction i Thistoire du Daneraarck” (1755), and there, subse- 
quently, many old Norse records were published. In this period 
of the Ossian cult, the origins of the Norse civilizations were 
eagerly studied. Wliile it was then generally agreed that the Scan- 
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dinavians, related to the Trojans, had migrated from Asia Minor, 
Schfining maintained— contrary to German theories that the Scan- 
dinavians were a mere branch from the German stock — that they 
had come to Scandinavia from the north around the Gulf of 
Bothnia and thus were distmet from the Germans. The new inter- 
est in folklore spread even to Finland — ^then a part of Sweden — 
where Henrik Gabriel Porthan (1739-1804), writing in Swedish 
his pioneer studies of the extensive, orally transmitted Finnish folk 
poetry, aroused the interest which became after 1809 the founda- 
tion of the Finnish awakening. 

The small group of Norwegian and Danish scholars in Trond- 
heim also first raised demands for a Norwegian university and for 
a Norwegian bank to encourage the growth of Norwegian trade. 
The lack of higher educational institutions in Norway made the 
youth gravitate to Copenhagen: with the unity of the Danish- 
Norwegian language and culture, whicli had been confirmed by 
Holberg’s life work, they participated freely in the common life 
of the two peoples who formed one nation politically but were 
marked by differences in character due to their varying physical 
environments, and by differences in their early history, which just 
then began to be studied. 

Denmark, where Klopstock lived for twenty years and taught 
the common origin of the German and Scandinavian peoples and 
literatures, was under German cultural influence. Klopstock’s most 
prominent pupil, Johannes Ewald (1743-1781), wrote in 1778 a 
melodrama idealizing the life of fishermen in the Rousseauan style, 
and containing the Danish national anthem “Kong Christian stod 
ved hdjen Mast.” But official German infibence ended abruptly 
with the downfall of Joliann Frederick Struensee (173 1-1772), the 
son of a pietist in Halle, turned atheist and radical reformer, who 
was for eight months the all-powerful ruler of Denmark, He was a 
typical eighteenth century enlightened despot without any regard 
for the support of the people, whose language he never learned, 
and whom he despised. It was as much his complete disregard and 
contempt for Danish traditions and susceptibilities as Ms over- 
bearing and immoral conduct which revolted the Danes. His over- 
dirow was regarded as a national victory. Suhm wrote to the Icing; 
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“Let us again hear our own dear language in your commands. You 
are a Dane, and I know that you can spealt Danish. Let the foreign 
language be a sign of the vile traitor who was too indolent to learn 
our language.” In 1772 German was abolished as the language of 
command in the army, and Danish was made the official language 
of the realm. After 1776 only native-born citizens, and foreign- 
born who were assimilated to citizenship, could be appointed to 
office. The Danish cultural consciousness began to assert itself. 
The foundations had been laid by Holberg; Hans Gram (1685- 
1748), who published critical editions of the old Danish chronicles, 
founded the Danish Royal Academy of Sciences; and Jakob 
Langebek (1710-1775) founded the Society for the Improvement 
of the Danish language and began the collection of the “Scriptorcs 
return Danicarum medii aevi,” which were published in nine vol- 
umes beginning in 1772. The stage, dominated by French comedies, 
was again opened to Danish national plays, thanks to Herman Wes- 
sel (1742-1785) , But the spirit of enlightened reform was in no way 
dead after Struensee’s downfall. Under A. P. BernstorfF’s able 
leadership Denmark had become one of the most progressive coun- 
tries of Europe at the eve of the French Revolution. The new 
spirit of liberty expressed itself in intellectual fermentation and 
social and economic activity, awakening the people from their 
lethargy. Even in distant Iceland industrid and trade reforms lifted 
the people out of hopeless apathy, the result of a hostile nature and 
of centuries of oppression. A new printing press began in 1773 the 
publication of secular literature, Jon Torldcsson (1744-1819), a 
rural clergyman in northern Iceland, translated Pope’s “Essay on 
Man,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” and Klopstock’s “Messias” into 
Eddie verses. Eggert Olafson (1726-1768) praised native country 
life in “BhnadarbaUcur” and, in “Reise igiennen Island,” gave the 
first comprehensive description of the nature and people of the 
island. To him who represented the more 'national side of en- 
lightened patriotism, the mother tongue was especially dear, while 
Magnus Stephenson (1762-1833), the outstanding Icelander of his 
time, stressed the cosmopolitan tendencies of rational enlightenment 
and influenced public opinion toward progressive and human re- 
forms. 
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Meanwhile differences in cultnral outlook between Danes and 
Norwegians began to manifest themselves. “Holberg’s cosmopoli- 
tan interests and broad scope of vision made him look upon Danish- 
Norwegian literature as a possession common to both peoples, in 
which a slighc difference in national spirit could be left out of 
account,” After 1750 German influence prevailed among the young 
Danish writers who organized the Danske Litcratur-Selskab, while 
the Norwegians in Copenhagen, strongly swayed under English 
and French influences, formed in 1772 their own literary club, the 
Noiske Selskab. Following Thomson’s “Seasons,” Christian Braun- 
mann Tallin (1728-17^5) wrote his long descriptive poem “Mai- 
diigen,” and Johan Nordahl Brun (1745-1816) his patriotic song 
“For Norge, kjoempers fpdeland” praising Norway as the home 
of giants living amid natural grandeurs. But with all rhetorical 
poetry “the Norwegians prided themselves no less on their loyalty 
to the king than on their love for their fatherland, whose ancient 
glory they just began to discover. They remained linked to Den- 
mark with every tie of loyalty.” Before the nineteenth century 
there was no movement for Norwegian independence or nation- 
hood. Fatherland meant the whoYe state ruled by the king— Den- 
mark, Norway, the German Duchies, and Iceland and the Western 
islands. Even, as late as 1812, the most outspoken Norwegian 
patriot, Nicolai Wergeland, firmly denied that he restricted die 
concept of fatherland to Norway alone and maintained that the 
state of Norway and Denmark was “my fatherland.” ^ Yet under 
the influence of Rousseau and the early romanticism another ele- 
ment entered into the formation of the future Norwegian national- 
ism, the admiration for die binder, the Norwegian peasant free- 
holders and yeomen, so different from the Danish peasants who 
received their freedom only in 1788. The Norwegians seemed to 
be endowed with greater courage and a more irrepressible love of 
liberty than the Danes. Peasant uprisings in Norway, like that 
under C. J. Loftlius, though in no way the expression of any 
rising national spirit, strengthened the belief. A leading Danish 
thinker, Thyge Rothe, who had done much to purify the Danish 
language of foreign influences, praised the proud “sons of Norway. 
Who wonders that the b0nder are so, when he knows that among 
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their number are those who descended from kings, and that 
through succeeding generations they have lived on their farms 
which they own by right of odal, that they have been true war- 
riors and defenders of their country? Is it a wonder that every 
Norwegian of all classes understands what national honor is, he 
who lives in the pure mountain atmosphere, with his traditions of 
the past, with the thought that his country has been a land of 
freedom, not of aristocracy or serfdom.” Some Norwegian poets 
began to write in the strain of peasant folk songs and in the local 
dialects. When Norwegian nationalism arose in the nineteenth 
century, it represented the fusion of the constitutional principles 
of 1789 with the Rousseauan glorification of the free peasants as 
the true backbone of nationality.”® It thus carried from its begin- 
ning, in spite of romantic influences, a strong Western and demo- 
cratic character. 

In a different way liberal nationalism grew up in Sweden in the 
eighteenth century. The end of her great-power position was 
accepted by the Swedes with good grace; deprived of most of 
their outlying territories, they wisely abandoned forever expansive 
dreams, therein differing from thS Poles; and the pendulum swung 
with them from the disciplined warrior monarchy to a forcible 
reassertion of the liberties of the Riltsdag. The liberties soon became 
excessive; the rivalries and the party spirit threatened to undermine 
Sweden’s national existence, Uke Poland’s; but Sweden was not 
an aristocratic oligarchy — ^burghers and free peasants played a 
great role in her political life — so that the year 1772 which marked 
the beginning of the end of Poland, saw the resumption of Sweden’s 
strength by an enlightened monarchy supported by the nation. 
The years of the RUtsdag’s preeminence were not lost years; the 
extensive participation in public life made secure the foundations 
of parliamentary government. And the period of Sweden’s re- 
nunciation of all external greatness was one of a remarkable flower- 
ing of letters and sciences. Sweden turned away from the domi- 
nation of the Baltic, and opened hereelf to Western influences 
which streamed in from England and France.^” The fantastic patri- 
otism of Olof Rudbeck (1630-1702), anatomist and botanist in 
Uppsala, who in the four volumes of his “Atland” tried to prove 
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that the campus elysii, Platons Atlantis, was none other than 
Sweden, was a thing of the past. The “age of freedom” — as the 
period from 1720 to 1772 is called — ^rooted the principles of liberty 
and rational progress deep in the consciousness of the Swedish 
people. Under English influence political thought, economics, and 
natural sciences were emphasized from the utilitarian point of 
view, and the new morality of reason and equity transformed 
human relations, while the influence of France prevailed in litera- 
ture and taste. Olof von Dalin. (1708-1763), the leading literary 
man of the period and the foremost representative of rationalism 
in Sweden, wrote Swedish history in the spirit of the time and 
popularized it as none had done bcfore.“‘ He published also, after 
English models, a periodical The Swedish Argus (1733) in which 
he tried to turn contemporary thought from the pa.st to the future, 
from feeling to reason. The greatest literary figure of the latter 
half of the century, Johan Henrik Kellgrcn (1751-1795), a 
disciple of Voltaire, carried on Dalin’s work with greater bril- 
liancy. He too founded a newspaper, Stockbolmsposten (1778), 
in which his satire fought prejudice and ignorance. Swedish patri- 
otism of the period resulted in a new interest in the native language. 
Johan Hire (1707-1780) urged its use throughout the educational 
system and its purification of foreign words. 

Kellgrcn was a close collaborator of Gustaviis HI, a nephew and 
admirer of Frederick II of Prussia, who wished to become a model 
enlightened monarch, a restorer of Sweden’s strength and a gen- 
erous patron of Sweden’s cultural life. On June 2 1, 1771, he opened 
his first parliament, making the first address to the Rilesdag in 
Swedish in more than a century: “Born and bred among you, I 
have learned, from my tenderest youth, to love my country, and 
hold it the highest privilege to be born a Swede, the greatest honor 
to be the first citizen of a fme people. To rule over a happy people 
is my dearest desire; to govern a free people, the highest aim of my 
ambition.” And he went on in words recalling Bolingbroke’s 
patriot king; “1 found that neither the pomp and magnificence of 
monarchy, nor die most frugal economy, nor the most overflowing 
exchequer can insure content or prosperity, where unity is want- 
ing. It rests with you, to become the happiest nation in the world 
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and steer into battle the very vessels which your own hands had 
equipped. To express my gratitude I can find no other words than 
these: You have shown yourselves Swedes, worthy descendants 
of those of whom Gustavus Vasa said that his trust was in God 
and the peasantry of Sweden.” 

This spirit of patriotic enlightenment under Western induence 
dominated Sweden’s life at the end of the century: The Swedes 
looked forward to rational progress, not backward to the past. 
Few writers like Thomas Thorild (i 759- 1808), a disciple of the 
German Storm and Stress, pointed to the close connection between 
the Swedes and the Germans and suggested following rather the 
passionate depth of the Teutons than the rational superficiality 
of the French. Swedish art should root itself in the Nordic past. 
This admiration of the legendary national past grew under the 
influence of German romanticism; the Gothic Union (1811) cele- 
brated the Swedes as the diacendants of the Goths, the conquerors 
of Rome and founders of great empires. In a movement correspond- 
ing to the Tcutschtfimelci in the Germany of tliat day, old Nordic 
names and customs revived. When this Nordic romanticism pro- 
tested against Western influences, and charged that the admixture 
of so much alien thought in Swedish life was unwholesome, Esaias 
Tegn^r (1782-1846) replied that in that case barbarism would be 
most patriotic because it alone is entirely original, uninfluenced by 
alien civilization. Gothicism did not prevail or last long in Sweden; 
the modern Swedish nation built its life on the basis of the en- 
lightened and progressive paaiotism of its age of fi'eedoni in the 
eighteenth century. 


9 

The political UTisdom of the Swedes expressed itself in the willing 
abandonment of aspirations which were far beyond their resources, 
and in the moderation which kept national dreams and factional 
strife within bounds. The Poles showed neither the wisdom nor 
the moderation; politically backward, morally corrupt, they dis- 
integrated at a time when all other nations gathered their strength. 
Only at the end of the century did the invigorating spirit of the 
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West arouse the desire for reform and regeneration; though it 
came too late to save the nation, it laid the foundations for its 
later revival. Yet the only nation to disappear in the eighteenth 
century had been one of the great powers of Europe in size and 
population, stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, an enormous 
and amorphous land mass in the borderless plains of Eastern Eu- 
rope, Like Sweden and Turkey, it declined at the end of the 
seventeenth century under Moscow’s pressure westwards to join 
Europe through the Baltic and Black seas. The Ulcraine, inhabited 
by a Slavonic people akin to the Muscovites and Poles, the cradle 
of the Russian nation and Russian civilization, was the battle- 
ground of Russian and Polish expansion from the seventeenth cen- 
tury on.^” Poland’s inner weakness and decay resulted from 
overexpansion and from the conceit and ambitions of its upper 
class, for which neither the moral character of the nation nor the 
economic structure of the country offered any foundation. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Poland, more even 
than Spain, was a subject of general contempt and derision."® It 
was an aristocratic republic with an elective and powerless king, 
its government based on three curious and rather unique features, 
the pai:ta conventa, which the king signed at his election, a legaliza- 
tion of impotence in a country without a trained army or sufficient 
taxation; the famous liberum veto^ the privilege of every member 
of the nobility to veto any legislation, and the formal legalization 
of anarchy; and finally the confederation which represented a 
legalization of civil war, often the only means of carrying on 
government at all. The Poles had a parliament, the Sejm, but 
Burke’s definition that “parliament is not a congress of ambassadors 
from different and hostile countries” but “a deliberative assembly 
of one nation, with one interest, that of the whole,” was unknown 
in Poland. Polish liberty 'expressed itself not in patriotic integra- 
tion, but in chaotic egotism. Wolno no Police, jak kto ebee^ 

The only class represented in the Sejm was the nobility— sharply 
divided into a small group of very rich and influential magnates and 
a mass of mostly uneducated, very poor and half-savage noblemen, 
the szlachta — ^to which ail productive w'ork and commercial enter- 
prise were strictly forbidden, and which was obsessed by a furious 
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clsiss conceit, surpassing even that of the Spanish nobility, on 
account of the “liberties” wliich it as the true sovereign of Poland 
enjoyed. These unique privileges, culminating in the uie povwalam, 
the libertPH veto, had been acquired at the expense of the cities and 
the middle class, which had degenerated to an unbelievable degree 
of poverty and squalor, and of the peasantry, who had sunk to 
a depth of savagery and enslavement unsurpassed in Europe, Yet 
the nobility, responsible for the anarchy and decay of Poland at 
a time when even Russia by its reforms quickly took a higher rank 
in statesmanship and civilization, showed neither desire for reform 
nor repentance. They praised the “golden liberties” acquired by 
their “virtuous ancestors,” and this superiority coinple.Y, based on 
abysmal ignorance and vain arrogance, was supported by the 
Catholic Church. The mass of the nobility was fanatically religious 
and superstitious. While in other Catholic countries of the eight- 
eenth century, in Spain and in Naples, in Portugal and in the 
Empire under the deeply religious Maria Theresa, the power of 
the Church was strictly curtailed, it remained untouched in Poland 
by the spirit of the time. “Under the influence of the clergy, the 
Poles came to regard themselves as under the special protection of 
Providence, as chosen people and confirmation for this belief was 
found in the many signs and wondeis of the seventeenth century, 
especially in the miraculous deliverance of the country from the 
Swedes in the time of John Kasimir.” But no signs and wonders 
helped in the eighteenth century: there was nothing but shame and 
decay, destroying the nation and inviting greedy neighbors to 
partition it. 

Poland had enjoyed regular parliaments since 1413; but only the 
nobility sac in them, representing itself alone, completely self- 
contained as a caste, paying no taxes and reserving to itself all 
offices, including soon aU higher ChurcK offices, and the military 
service. The cities were poor and small — ^none reached 50,000 in- 
habitants, and only seven counted more than 10,000 inhabitants; 
and their citizens were barred from all possession of land and all 
public functions. The country was sparsely settled and poorly 
cultivated among endless dense forests which seemed impervious 
even to primitive civilization. The state of education was most 
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miserable; by the middle of the century “thoughtless and brutish 
material enjoyment prevailed among the debased gentry, unmiti- 
gated by any flickering of civic spirit, and rarely sublimated by 
intellectual refinement. Literature, reaching its lowest depths both 
in style and in matter, faithfully reflected the rottenness of so- 
ciety.” ““ In this chaos, tumult, and stagnation Poland had existed 
for so long that the conviction spread that Poland lived by dis- 
order. But at this very moment, rational enlightenment began to 
move some of the more open minds among the nobility and clergy 
toward a moral reformation of the nation and a Europeanization 
of its government and life. 

In 1733 Augustus III of Saxony was elected to the Polish throne 
over Stanislaw Lcszczynski (father-in-law of Louis XV and after 
1 735 Duke of Lorraine), from whose court beneficial influence 
radiated to Poland. His “Glos Wolny wolnosc ubezpieczajqcy” 
(A Free Voice to Scciwe Freedom, 1749) had, however, as little 
immediate influence as the pamphlet by Stanislaw Poniatowski, 
the father of the later king, who called in 1744 ® stronger 

central authority, for a better economic and financial order, for 
a standing army, and for social justice. Institudons could not be 
mended, as long as the mind remained completely uninformed. 
Stanislaw Konarski (1700-1773), the pr acceptor Poloniae, a Piarist 
who had studied abroad for ten years, returned home resolved to 
change Polish education as a basis for national regeneration. After 
the French model he opened in 1753 the Collegium Nobilium, to 
educate the sons of the nobility as “honorable men and good citi- 
zens.” Plis activities were many-sided: he wrote plays to help found 
a Polish theater; he contributed to the Monitor — the first modern 
Polish periodical after the model of the Spectator — ^^vhich began 
its publication in 1765; he wrote on polidcal reform and the evils of 
the Polish government, and he pleaded in his “De emendandis 
eloquentiae vitiis” for the clarity and simplicity of the Polish lan- 
guage, though he himself used only Ladn in his public addresses 
(Polish becoming the language of instruedon and of intellectual 
life only after 1770). In Konarski’s school curriculum, Polish was 
used in the three lowest classes; but for the first time modern history 
was taught, and that amounted to a rediscovery of the Polish past 
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by the students. He stated the purpose of education as educating 
youth “to have often in mind their country, for which they were 
born; learning from earliest days to love her, and not disappointing 
the hopes she entertains of them. They should school themselves in 
good habits and a life worthy of great sons of their nation.” 

Konarski saw Poland’s evils clearly. He emphasized disinterested 
patriotism in his drama “The Tragedy of Epaniinondas” (1756): 

More pain to me than death or any fate 

Are feuds and quarrels within the state. 

“Let us govern ourselves like sensible people. Have done with pre- 
tensions that we are better than others! For the God of nature did 
not search for a different clay when he made Poles from what he 
used for Englishmen.” Konarski’s influence grew under the reign 
of Stanislaw August Poniatowski, the successor of the Saxon king 
and a former favorite of Catherine II. I-Ie introduced the enlightened 
ideas of the century; but he was hindered by his dependence upon 
Russia, for Catherine, so eager for tiie absolute monarchy in her 
own realm, made herself the protector of the “liberties” of Poland. 
No real progress could be made in the political field against the 
vested interests and the deep-rooted spirit of family and clan; but in 
the cultural field the court became the center of French influence, 
and under the inspiration of the West a new Polish literature was 
bom. Yet what first aroused the Poles to action was not the en- 
lightened patriotism which slowly gained hold of a few circles in 
the capital and among the great magnates, while the large majority 
of die nobility and of the country remained under the spell of 
Sarmatiaii ignorance and backwardness, but a movement of reli- 
gious fanaticism, directed against Catherine’s desire to put the Greek 
Orthodox citizens of Poland on the same footing as the Catholics. 
“The faith is in danger” became the rallying cry; and the papal 
nuncio, the head of the movement, In 1768 the Confederation of 
Bar started an armed insurrection to defend religion to the last. For 
the first time all classes were united, to oppose equal rights for the 
non-Catholics. In the Brotherhood of the Knights of the Holy 
Cross country gendemen, peasants, ardsans, and priests fought to- 
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gether. Yet the chaotic and disorderly movement was easily sub- 
dued by Russia and led to the first partition of Poland (1772). 
Russia became the guarantor of the Polish constitution of 1775. 

As Rousseau had clearly seen, the loss of the territory strength- 
ened Poland. The following years were a period of growing pros- 
perity and lessening anarchy. In deference to Russia’s wish for a 
more stable government, beneficial reforms were introduced. Aden 
of noble birth were allowed to engage in trade without forfeiting 
their rank. For the first time in centuri^ the middle classes raised 
their heads: Jan Dekert, the mayor of Warsaw, organized a move- 
ment for the recognition of the civic and political rights of the 
burghers, and he was aided by social reformers like Stanislaw 
Staszic (1755-1826) and Hugo Kol 4 taj (1750-1812). Both be- 
longed to the group of enlightened Catholic priests who under 
French influence became the foremost reformers, eager for liberty, 
for scientific progress and modern education. 

The dissolution of the Jesuit Order in 1773 gave the opportunity 
for taking over its schools and income. “After two centuries in 
which Poland had dwelt apart in intellectual isolation and almost 
in intellectual stagnation, nourishing herself on the dry bones of 
scholasticism and an outworn humanly, modern science and the 
philosophy of enlightenment made their triumphal entry into the 
country.” A commission of education was formed, on which the 
reformers sat; the whole school system was reorganized, natural 
science, anatomy, medicine, and engineering were introduced. By 
1783 thirty-eight high schools with almost 10,000 pupils were in 
existence. In the same year Polish was introduced as the language 
of instruction in the universities, and the University of Cracow was 
aroused from its lethargy by Koll^taj. Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Locke became popular; obscurantism lost its unbroken power 
before the new critical spirit; demands for reform, voiced in 1760 
only by a few individuals, grew general. The whole trend of the 
age, the constant danger of new divisioM, the unconcealed con- 
tempt of Europe, all that increased the discontent with existing con- 
ditions. New interests and new tastes were awakened; a permanent 
Polish theater was established whose chief author was the Jesuit 
Bohomolec (1720-1784), Bishop Ignacy Krasicki translated Ossian 
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and other old ballads and became with his satires the Polish V oltaire, 
Bishop Adam Naruszewicz (i 733-1 79<5) wrote a history of Poland 
(“Historya narodu polsiciego,” completed in siv volumes in 1786) 
which played in Poland a role similar to Karamzin’s history in 
Russia. His history like his patriotic poetry had one purpose, to 
point out the blemishes of the existing system, to attack the general 
corruption and indolence and to paint models of true citizenship. 
More and more foreign books were translated into Polish, and at 
the same time older Polish texts were edited. 

Yet while the new spirit gained rapidly, a large part of the 
nobility preserved its old blind pride and its horror of innovation. 
When the crisis came, Poland was split into a leading small group 
looking to the West for regeneration and into the great mass still 
clinging to its traditions. Under the pressure of the patriotic re- 
vival, the Sejm met on October 6, 1788, and remained in session for 
four years. Russia’s involvement in war with Turkey seemed to 
offer the opportunity for liberating the country. But only the 
younger patriots who formed a minority realized that serious re- 
forms were needed in the internal life of the nation. The majority 
were full of self-conffdence, and the Sejm procrastinated for a long 
time. Much enthusiasm was not balanced by self-discipline or ex- 
perience. The factional spirit persisted: many magnates were pro- 
Russian, others leaned against Russia upon the empty and insincere 
promises of Prussia. The preamble of the new constitution, finally 
adopted on May 3, 1791, spoke the patriotic language of the period: 
“Declaring that the face of us all depends solely on the establishment 
and perfection of the national constitution, having by long ex- 
perience recognized the deep-rooted defects of our government, 
and . . . holding dearer tlian life and personal happiness the politi- 
cal existence, external independence, and internal freedom of the 
nation, whose fate has been entrusted to us; anxious to earn the 
blessing and gratitude of present and future generations: we have 
resolved . . . upon the present constitution for the general good 
and to insure the freedom of our motherland and to defend her and 
her frontiers.’’ Yet tlie constitution represented only a moderate 
compromise. Poland became a hereditary limited monarchy with 
ministerial responsibility and a biennial parliament. The Hbermn 
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veto was abolished, and every deputy was to be regarded as a 
lepresentative of the nation. But the ancient privileges and rights 
of the nobility were approved and confirmed, the Sejm was to 
consist of 204 deputies elected by the nobility and 24 elected by 
the cities, w'hich could vote only upon municipal and commercial 
questions. The burghers received the right to o\vn land and to hold 
office, but serfdom was not abolished. 

The constitution did not save Poland. The Sejm had offended 
Russia by bombastic oratory, \vhile completely omitting all serious 
military preparations, and putring all hope in an alliance with 
Prussia, which was only too ready, in spite of all its solemn promises, 
to unite with Russia against Poland.*** When Catherine sent her 
army into Poland in support of the Confederation of Targowica 
(1792), Polish resistance quickly ended. There was much enthu- 
siasm and talk about a levh en masse. Josef Poniatowski wrote to 
the king: “If your Majesty had mounted a horse together with the 
gentry, armed the townsmen, proclaimed the peasants free — ^wc 
then should have either perished with honour, or Poland would be 
now a Power.” But the Polish gentry had never been disciplined 
in patriotism, the townsmen had not been trained in arms, the 
peasants had not been freed; the easy collapse of the Polish army 
and the continuing lethargy of the nation showed that the reform 
movement had not touched the people deeply. It was not the con- 
stitution of 1791, it was rather the second partition of Poland in 
1793 which aroused such a feeling of patriotic indignation that 
in 1794 Tadeusz Koiciuszko, who from 1776 to 1784 had witnessed 
in America the power of democracy and of patriotic struggle, 
could return to Poland as commander-in-chief of a national upris- 
ing, calling from Cracow to the Poles: “We, consecradng to our 
country our lives as the only possession which tyranny has not 
yet torn from us, are about to take those last and violent measures 
which patiiotic despair dictates to us. Having therefore the un- 
broken determination to die or to deliver our native land from a 
shameful yoke, we declare in the sight of God, of the whole human 
race, and especially of you, O nations, by whom liberty is more 
highly prized than all other possessions in the world, that we all, 
in one national, civic, and brotherly spirit, unite our strength in 
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one; and, persuaded that the happy result of our great undertaking 
depends chiefly on the strictest union between us all, we renounce 
all prejudices and opinions which hitherto have divided or might 
divide the inhabitants of one land and the sons of one country, 
and we all promise each other to be sparing of no sacrifices which 
only the holy love of liberty can provide to men rising in despair 
in her defense.” 

The commander-in-chief tried to continue the reforms. He 
liberated the serfs, he was determined on freedom for all classes 
and all religions in Poland, he sought the cooperation of the Greek 
Orthodox and of the Jews, he equipped a Jewish legion as part of 
the Polish army, he invited to the National Council in Warsaw the 
banker Andrzej Kapostas and the shoemaker Jan KJlidski. Artisans 
and serfs began to assemble around Koficinszko’s banner; but many 
of the gentry hesitated, few men were trained, little material was 
prepared, and the leader spent precious time on the moral mobi' 
lization of the nation which gave the Prussians and Russians time 
to act. Dissension in his camp between reformers and conservatives 
increased his difHculties. In the decisive battle on October 10, 1794, 
the Russian army under Suvorov captured Ko.fciuszko, who was 
kept in Russian prison until 1796, one year after Poland’s third 
partition. Nothing remained of the nation but the memory of the 
constitution and of KoSciuszko’s uprising which the 6migr6s carried 
with them into exile. Under General Henryk Dgbrowski Polish 
legions fought in Napoleon’s army in Italy. There Josef Wybicki 
wrote the text of the Polish song, ‘‘Jeszcze Polska iiie zgingla,” 
which became the national anthem, “As long as we live Poland has 
not yet perished.” The patriotic revival of the last years of Poland’s 
existence could not save the nation: it was neither far reaching 
nor deep enough for that purpose. It did not reform Poland nor 
mold it into a nation filled with a new morality and unity. The pre- 
ponderance and arrogance of the nobility, the dream of vast do- 
mbion, tlie insufiiciency of the spiritual and economic resources, 
the lack of wise moderation and self-criticism remained to consti- 
tute a fundamental weakness of Polish national revival, but at the 
same time the legacy of Staszic, KoS^taj, and Kosciuszko worked 
as a leaven towards a new morality and patriotic unity. 
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Hungary’s political structure was similar to that of Poland: 
in both countries the nobibty exercised power to the detriment of 
the monarchy, of the middle classes, and of the peasants, extend- 
ing its rule over populations ethnographically different. But Hun- 
gary was more fortunate: it had excellent natural frontiers in 
the Carpatliian Mountains, and its existence was endangered not 
by the growing power of Russia but by the declining Turkish 
Empire; above all, Habsburg rule gave it stability, which made 
modernizing reforms and a national revival in Hungary easier than 
in neighboring Poland, Hungary’s close ally on many occasions. 
Like the Poles, the Magyars, the only confederation of Asiatic 
horsemen who succeeded in creating a stable government in Eu- 
rope, formed a borderland between the Roman and the Byzantine 
world: both Hungary and Poland accepted Christianity in the Cath- 
olic form at about the same time. St. Gerard of A^enice, known 
to the Hungarians as Szent Gcll6rt, helped St. Stephen (997- 
1038) — ^who placed the royal crown sent by the Pope on his own 
head on Christmas Day, 1000 — to organize the kingdom. This 
crown, and not Magyar nationality, became the symbol of the 
Hungarian nation. The great codification of Hungarian law by 
Istvan Werboezi (1460-1541), the “Tripartitum opus juris con- 
suetudinarii inclyti regni Ungariae,” called the Holy Crown of 
St. Stephen the source of all law and power, and the nobility (com- 
posed of men of all nationalities, using Latin as the official language) 
its representatives, membra sacrae coronae. In his codification 
Werboezi quoted Stephen’s instruction to his son St. Emeric to 
follow the example of the Roman Empire and to treat men of all 
races well. “Nam unius linguae uniusque moris regnuni inibecille 
et fragile est. Propterea jubeo te, fili mi, ut bona voluntate illos 
nutrias et honeste teneas.’’ Only nineteenth century nationalism 
stressed the Magyar character of the multiracial kingdom, made 
Magyar the official language, and started the struggle of nation- 
alities to wliich the almost millenary Idngdom succumbed. 

In 1526 most of Hungary came under Turkish domination. 
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which lasted until 1699, "when the Plabsburgs drove the Turks out. 
During these two centuries Hungary, partly devastcd and depop- 
ulated, was divided into three parts, with the Turkish province in 
the center. While in western Hungary, which remained under the 
Habsburgs, the Counter Reformation, mainly thanks to Peter Paz- 
many,“” succeeded, in the east Transylvania became a practically 
independent principality, preponderantly Calvinist, with Gyula- 
feh^ar as capital. The Diet of Transylvania recognized four re- 
ligions in 1571: Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Unitarian. Being 
in many respects a distant borderland of Protestantism, Transyl- 
vania held an important position in the European religious wars, 
and entered into relations with the West. Ambitious princes like 
George Rakoczi II (1648-1660), overstrained its resources, and 
the weakened country fell completely under Turkish influence. 
After the expulsion of the Turks it was reunited with Hungary 
but preserved a high degree of autonomy. 

During the wars against the Turks, Nicholas Zrinyi (1618- 
1664) uToce a patriotic epos, “Obsidio Szigedana,” in which he 
glorified the defense of Szigetvar by his great-grandfather, who 
led the whole garrison to a suicidal attack against the Turkish in- 
vader, casdgated his fellow countrymen for their conceit, their 
self-admiration, their quick enthusiasm without perseverance, and 
their vam dreams without realism. But few Flungarians shared his 
patriotism and his desire for unity. Their minds were so dominated 
by religious conflict and party strife that the Protestants joined 
the Turks against the Catholic monarch. A revolt of peasants, 
called kurucok or crusaders, found a capable leader in Nicholas 
Zrinyi’s nephew Francis R 4 k 6 czi II, who in his manifesto “Recrn- 
descunt vulnera” addressed himself to the people under the slogan 
“Pro patria et libertate.’* The rising, religious and social at the 
same time, demanded toleration for the Protestants and betterment 
for the peasants. It failed; but the emperor granted generous terms 
in 1711, and for more than a century peace reigned in Hungary. 
Rik6czi emigrated, and died in Turkey in 1735. The peasants 
abandoned all hope in the Plungarian nobility and looked for im- 
provements to the enlightened Habsburg monarchs, who mitigated 
their yoke, The progressive Catholicization weakened the position 
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of the Protestants around RakocKi: the alliance with the Turks 
was contrasted with the emperor’s liberation of Hungary from 
Turkish rule. Catholicism seemed to cement Hungary’s unity and 
to tic it M'ith its own past. Education was in the hands of the Jes- 
uits, who proclaimed the dedication of the country to the Holy 
Virgin, a regmivi Marimuvi. 

The eighteenth century was to Hungary, as to, Belgium and 
Lombardy, a period of progress and reconstruction under Habs- 
burg rule. The population increased with large-scale settlements 
of immigrants, who strengthened it economically. Transylvania 
had been settled progressively udth Rumanians, who formed the 
majority of the population but had no political rights. These were 
reserved to the three recognized “nations”; the Magyars; the Sze- 
kclys, a people related to the Magyars; and the Saxons, German 
colonists settled in the industrial and mining towns. But national 
conflicts were not conscious then;**® the Hungarian Protestant 
princes published religious literature in Rumanian to convert the 
Orthodox peasantry and tried to introduce the native Wallachian 
tongue instead of the old Church Slavonic. A printing press was 
established in Brass6 in 1559 to publish the first books ever printed 
in Rumanian — among them the translation of the four Gospels in 
1561 and of the whole Bible twenty years later. George Rakdezi I 
instructed the Rumanian bishop of Bihar in 1641 “to preach to 
the poor Rumanian people in their native tongue” so that they 
might “be led from the darkness of superstition to enlightenment.” 

The Magyar-speaking population soon formed only a minority 
in the Hungarian kingdom. To the Slovaks in the northwest, the 
Ruthenians in the north, the Rumanians in the east, and the Croats 
in the southwest were added new German settlers: Catholic peas- 
ants from southern Germany, called Swabians, who populated 
many districts in the fertile plains; and Serbs migrating under 
their patriarch Arsenije III Cornopevic to the Banat and the Backa 
after their liberation from the Turks. In 1741 the Serb Patriarch 
of Ipek, Arsenije IV Jovanovid, transferred his residence to Kar- 
lowitz and became the spiritual and political leader of the Orthodox 
Serbs in Hungary. All these migrations and settlements were part 
of the enlightened population policy and had nothing to do with 
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nationalism or Germanization. The same policy was followed by 
the kings of Prussia and by the Russian czars. Only at the end of 
the eighteenth century did the national consciousness begin to 
crystallize: hrst among the Rumanians and Serbs under Habsburg 
domination, and later among those living in Turkey. Transylvanian 
Romanians led in the Rumanian national awakening. Rumanian 
students from Transylvania were sent to the Greek Catholic col- 
leges in Rome. There, impressed by Trajan’s column and other 
monuments of the ancient city, Bishop Samuil Klein, who Ruma- 
nized his name to Micu, reflected upon the Latin character of 
Wallachian and concluded that the Rumanians were the descend- 
ants of Romans settled by Trajan in Dacia, and were the heirs of 
Roman civilization in Eastern Europe. He and George Sincai prop- 
agated the use of the name “Rumanian” in place of “Wallachian,” 
tried to purify (that is, to Latinize) the language, changed the 
alphabet used by the Rumanians from the Cyrillic to the Latin, 
and published in Buda in 1780 the first grammar of the Rumanian 
language, “Elementa linguae Daco-Romanae sive VVallachae.” The 
Rumanian peasants in Transylvania, whose condition had been 
much alleviated by the reforms of Joseph II after the bloody re- 
volt of 1784, first organized and expressed themselves politically 
in 1791. In the “Supplex Libellus Valachoruni” they asked to be 
recognized as the fourth nation in Transylvania, where they formed 
the majority of the population.”’ 

With prosperity growing in Hungary after 1750, culture began 
to spread. The Hungarian magnates at the court of Maria Theresa 
came into contact witli Western civilization and adopted French 
manners. The towns, with a population mainly German, played 
an insignificant role in Hungary's social and intellectual life. It 
was among the wealthier country-nobility, who had no palaces in 
Vienna, that the Hungarian traditions lived on, and that resistance 
to innovadons became most vocal. They cherished their mrea 
libertas — ^their established privileges. Joseph’s attempts to modern- 
ize the administradon were opposed by the estates, jealous of their 
“ancestral liberties.” As often in continental Europe then, the mon- 
archs represented progress in the interest of the people, while the 
estates with their ancient consdtudons impeded it. “Les assemblees 
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. . . sont etrang^res et comme impdn^trables a I’esprit nouveau du 
temps. Aussi le coeur du peuple leur echappe ct tend vers les 
princes.” ““ Yet the aristocratic estates, bent upon preserving their 
privileges, spoke in the name of the nation and of their traditional 
liberties. At the end of the century, the awakening national con- 
sciousness of the educated class came to their help. This class, con- 
sisting of teachers, writers, and lawyers, was most vitally concerned 
about the national language. When Joseph II in 1784 ordered 
Latin to be replaced by German as the ofScial language, he aroused 
bitter opposition; yet he wished only to unify his lands and open 
the door to the modern spirit — he had no preference for German. 
“Si le royauine de Hongrie dtait la plus importante de mes pos- 
sessions,” he wrote, “je n’hesitcrais pas ^ imposer sa langue aux 
autres pays.””’ But at the very time when Joseph II was trying 
to realize the ideals of the enlightenment, these ideals brought to 
young Hungarians a new interest in their native language that 
caused them to seek its renovation according to Western 
models. 

George Bessenyei ( 1 747- 1 8 1 1 ) , an officer at the court in Vienna, 
became acquainted with the literature of the time. He and his 
friends, the “generation of 1765,” resolved to serve their country 
and humanity by applying the new philosophy to Hungary and 
raising her to the level of the West. Books were translated from 
French and English into Hungarian; Francis Kazinezy (1759- 
1831) enriched the language, freed it from obsolete conventions, 
and simplified it; the demand grew for the substitution of Magyar 
for Latin as the official language of administration and the courts. 
Debreezin, the most populous city in Hungary with a large Cal- 
vinist population, became the center of die awakened national life. 
The university of Nagyszombat or Trnava vi'as transferred to 
Buda in 1777 and to Pest in 1784. The dissolution of the Jesuit 
Order in 1773 hastened the reform of education, which had been 
largely in Jesuit hands. Yet the very small minority accepting 
Western ways of thought became alienated from the mass of the 
nobility and from the realities of Hungarian society, which re- 
mained unchanged. The generation of 1765 had no real reform 
program and did not even see the need of one. 
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At the same time st misunderstood Rousseausinism stressed the 
goodness of the old order. The laudatojes temporh passati pro- 
tested against the imitation of foreign models, against the life at 
the court, against innovations and luxury. They praised ancestral 
liberty and simplicity. The backward country squire clinging to 
all ancient prejudices and empty conceit appeared as the real Hun- 
gary, A popular saying glorified the apparently easy life of inertia 
and rut: “Extra Hungariam non est vita.” Paul Anyos wrote in 
1782: 


Alorality favors not perfumed handkerchiefs, 

Dainty dresses and neckerchiefs; 

Veils, large silver buttons and leopard skins 
Are more in accord with Hungarian wishes. 

The first Hungarian newspaper, the Magyar HirinondSy recom- 
mended the wearing of national costumes as distinedve national 
tokens. Stre.ss was laid upon the ancient greatness of the Hungar- 
ians, who had victoriously resisted Tartars and Turks and had 
conquered Europe under Attila and carved out a permanent home 
for themselves under Arpdd. John Ribinyi, a teacher at the Lu- 
theran school at Sopron, confessed in 1751: “Italian is pleasant, 
French beautiful, German earnest; but all these qualities are so 
united in Magyar that it is difficult to say wherein its superiority 
consists.” And he went on with an exhortation to cultivate the na- 
tional tongue. “If we do not rival one another in this work, we 
sin against the fatherland, against the Magyar name, against our- 
selves, and against our ancestors. Our fathers for all their high- 
mindedness could not perform this task, occupied as they always 
were with wars and other sorrows; we whose life is more peaceful, 
and who have more opportunity to cultivate letters, must use all 
our strength to enrich and to refine our language. In parliament 
and in county assemblies we must speak Magyar; and it is shame- 
ful that we cannot clothe fine thoughts in fine language.” Yet 
this appeal for the use of Hungarian was written in Latin, and 
the conviction tvas widespread that the Hungarian language 
would die out. It was only the enlightened and in many ways cos- 
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mopolitan generation of 17(55 which made Magyar a modern lan- 
guage. riie newly aroused interest in the national past brought 
also the first history of Hungary, written as a work of serious 
research by Stephen Katona (1732-1811): the “Historia critica 
primorum Hungariae ducum” (1778) and the “Historia critica 
regum Hungariae” in forty-two volumes (1779-1817). 

The Magyar language was promoted more by hostility to Jo- 
seph’s reforms than by love for the native tongue, though some 
of the county assemblies stressed in 1784 the new interest in the 
Hungarian vernacular (“hoc praesertim scculo peculiar! zelo eru- 
diti excolere et polire adlaborant”) when they opposed the sub- 
stitution of German for Latin. The Diet which met in Pressburg 
after Joseph’s death — ^Buda and Pest were still insignificant towns 
— made Magyar an optional subject in Hungarian schools in 1791 
and a regular subject in 1792. In 1805 its use was allowed in the 
Diet alongside Latin; but it was much later that Magyar became 
the official language of the Hungarian kingdom, which so long 
preserved the non-national character of its medieval tradition. 

In Hungary as in other backward countries of Eastern Europe 
the age of enlightenment produced no real changes and failed to 
spur a tnie national revival. The slogans of popular sovereignty, 
of national liberty, and of the social contract were used — ^if at all 
— ^for counterrevolutionary purposes, to strengthen the privileged 
classes, who thought of themselves as the nation. A small group 
of sincere reformers, called Jacobins — ^the “generation of 1 795 ” — 
under the leadership of Jozef Hajnoczy wished to end feudalism; 
but their uprising received no support from middle class or masses 
and was quickly suppressed. It was actively opposed by the no- 
bility, who after 1792 rallied around the monarchy for the pres- 
ervation of the old order. The Napoleonic Wars barely touched 
Hungary, which remained economically and culturally backward. 
The new spirit of the West only began to penetrate after Count 
Stephen Szechenyi visited England in 1815 and called attention, 
in his first book in 1830, to the backwardness of the people and 
the responsibility of the privileged classes. He pleaded for a true 
reconstruction of tlie social order and a regeneration of the mind, 
a new mentality and a new economy, and he concluded with these 
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words: “The past has slipped out of oiir grasp, but we may yet own 
the fuwre. Why should we bother then with useless reminis- 
cences? Instead, let us work for a glorious dawn for our homeland 
through determined patriotism and faithful unity. Many think 
that Hungary is a thing of the past; I like to believe its greatest 
achievements lie in the future.” Soon the generation of 1848 was 
to go beyond Szechenyi. Only then did the political philosophy 
of the French Revolution begin to come into its own; but the re- 
sistance of old illusions and traditions continued in Hungary as 
in Poland.*** 


II 

As in the Occident Romance and German influences, competing 
heirs of the Western Empire, met in an intermediate zone (the 
legacy of Lorraine and Burgundy) from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean, so in the East German and Russian influences met 
in a similar zone that stretched from the Baltic to the Aegean Sea 
and separated the Western from the Eastern Empire, This zone 
was infinitely less consolidated than the Western zone; ethno- 
graphic and racial differences had not integrated politically and 
ideally. Only Foies and Hungarians preserved, with the medieval 
aristocratic structure, their conscious nationhood. The many other 
peoples, Lithuanians and Ukrainians, Czechs and Croats, Serbs 
and Bulgarians, some of whom had played important parts on the 
stage of history were no longer active factors. Among these “dor- 
mant” or “a-historical” peoples only the age of nationalism brought 
a reasserrion of their liistorical consciousness. 

The Greeks, at the crossroads of Mediterranean commerce, oc- 
cupied a unique position — of growing importance at a time when 
the decline of the Ottoman Empire reopened the Eastern ques- 
tion; and as the heirs of ancient Greece they profited from the 
deep interest of neocla^cists in Greek civilization. Few scholars 
in the West then had more than a dim knowledge of Czechs or 
Bulgara, Ukrainians or Croats; bur every educat^ man knew of 
the glories of Greece, from which Europe drew an ever deeper 
inspiration. The Greeks received from the West not only the gen- 
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eral revitalization of enlightenment, but the rediscovery of their 
own forgotten and neglected past. As French scholars in Egypt 
and English in India rediscovered the ancient history and thought 
of those lands and thus helped, in their Europeanization, to create 
for the first time a national consciousness based upon a belief in 
historical continuity, so the study of Greek antiquity by Western 
scholars aroused the interest and pride of the Greeks in their past 
and led them to identify themselves as “children of Solon and Ly- 
curgus." 

The position of the Greeks was unique in other respects too. 
They regarded the Greek Orthodox Church as their national her- 
itage and soul. This had been the established church of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, an empire Greek in language, with a Greek as patriarch 
at Constantinople its highest religious dignitary. The patriarch re- 
mained the head of all Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, wliich, organized on a religious basis, gave to the heads of the 
religious communities authority also in judicial and financial mat- 
ters. Thus Serbs and Bulgars, Rumanians and Albanians of the 
Orthodox faith came under the jurisdiction of the Constantinople 
patriarchate — and supported it by their taxes — with its Greek 
clergy, Greek language, and Hellenizing tendencies. Some Greek 
patriots dreamt of Greek leadership throughout the Orthodox world 
— or, at least in the Balkans, a reconstituted Byzantine Empire, while 
the non-Greek Orthodox peoples had to assert their rising nation- 
ality as much against the Greek Church as against the Turkish 
overlord. 

While no living tie linked the Greeks with their classical past 
they always remained conscious of their unity with the Eastern 
Empire, which from the beginning had been Christian, based upon 
the Orthodox Church, and which had later shed its Roman struc- 
ture in a complete Hellenization. Political and religious differ- 
ences, the struggle against the Crusaders and against Venice, had 
strengthened the bitter antagonism of the Greelts against the West- 
ern world, In the Ottoman Empire the Greeks, on the whole well 
treated as all minorities, continued to play an important part, not 
only as merchants, but also as sailors, statesman, and diplomatic 
middlemen. They represented, even under Turkish domination. 
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the continuity of the Byzantine Empire, and their nationalism 
turned soon to the dream of its resurrection. According to a wide- 
spread legend the last emperor, Constantine XI, had not died, but 
escaped through a secret opening in the wall of St. Sophia, to re- 
turn whenever a Greek King again sat on the imperial throne. The 
first king born in modern Greece received the name of Constan- 
tine. The Turks appeared not only as infidels, but also as usurpers 
of an imperial dignity which by right belonged to the Greelcs. 

In that claim the Greeks foimd themselves face to face with a 
similar claim by Russia, supported by the infinitely superior might 
of that Orthodox but Slavonic power, Catherine II named her 
first two grandsons Alexander and Constantine, thus affirming 
Russia’s claim to the Eastern Empire. Greece and Russia were 
united by faith; Russia acted as the protector of the Orthodox 
Church and of the Greelcs in the Ottoman Empire; Greek ships 
sailed frequently under the Russian flag; Greeks served as Russian 
consuls. With Constantinople as tlie goal of Greek and of Russian 
national aspirations, Greece had to look for other titles than the 
religious one for her claim to Byzantium. 

She found it in her language and classical inheritance, revived 
at the end of the eighteenth century. While religion connected 
Greece with the East, her classical civilization connected her with 
Western scholarship and the modern Western mind. From the 
West came also the first tendencies of secularization; and that 
meant with the Greeks the rediscovery of their pre-Christian past. 
At the turn of the century Greek sliips began, to bear the names 
of heroes of pagan antiquity instead of saints of the Church. The 
close connection with the West was promoted by the growth of 
trade and navigation. Greek merchants settled all over the Medi- 
terranean and in southern Russia; soon the trade of the region was 
concentrated in their hands. Ties of family and group solidarity 
under foreign domination strengthened the Greek merchant com- 
munities as much as did dieir interest in education.’” Wealthy 
merchants founded and endowed schools and sent their sons abroad 
to study. The Greek diaspora which spread from Odessa to Leg- 
horn, from Alexandria to Manchester, from Vienna to Marseilles, 
opened a broad road oyer which Western inffuence invaded the 
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eastern jVIediterranean, where Greek comineice replaced the former 
Venetian preponderance. 

Thus the French Revolution found the Greeks better prepared 
for its message than any other people in Eastern Europe, They 
were making great progress not only in commerce and education, 
but also in the consciousness of their power. The French Revolu- 
tionary wars stimulated Greek trade and shipping. Greek vessels, 
armed against pirates, ran both the blockade established by England 
against the Continent and that by Napoleon against Britain. 
Six years after Napoleon’s downfall, which seemed to spell the 
end of nationalism and liberalism and the lasting establishment 
of the Holy Alliance, the Greeks were the first successfully to 
raise the banner of nationalism and liberalism. With their “war of 
independence" the age of nationalism in Eastern Europe was es- 
tablished. They were the first, not because they suffered too heav- 
ily under Tiurkish oppression,”* but because the ideas of the French 
Revolution had found among them a well prepared field, sown by 
the efforts of merchant-pltilantropists, by the foundation of schools 
like those at lannina in die Epirus and Aivali in Asia Minor, by 
enlightened Greek priests like Eugenios Bulgares (1715-1806) and 
Nikephoros Theotokes (died in 1800), by the combined efforts 
of many obscure men who prepared the intellectual and moral re- 
generation of Greece which found a mouthpiece and a leadership 
in Rhigas (1757-1798) and in Adamantios Coray (1748-1833). 

Rhigas was born in Velesdno, a small town In Thessaly, known 
in ancient times as Pheraios, a town inhabited by Greeks,. 
Albanians, and WaUachians, all three of whom claimed Rhigas as 
one of them. His knowledge of the Rumanian language secured 
liim a position in Bucharest as secretary of the Phanariot Prince 
Alexander Ypsilanti and later as interpreter at the French Consu- 
late. While the prmce leaned towards Russia, Rhigas’ sympathies 
went toward France and the French Revolution.”* In Bucharest 
he translated a popular tract on physics into Greek because, as he 
wrote, “every patriot must be filled with sorrow when he sees that 
the unhappy descendants of Aristotle and Plato lack all philo- 
sophical knowledge. As a lover of Greece I have not been satisfied 
to weep over the state of my nation, but 1 wished to help it accord- 
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ing to my means. Let us all wotk, each one according to his forces, 
and thus alone will the Greek nation be reborn.” This principle 
guided Rhigas in all his literary work, of which probably the most 
important was his “Map of Greece” to accompany a translation 
of Barthelemy’s “Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Grfece,” which 
revealed to the Greeks the greatness of their ancient fatherland, 
a conception which guided the expansion of Greece for the century 
after 1812 as “the great idea”: “This vast space, these mountains, 
these rivers, these capes, these gulfs, these islands, these cities with 
sonorous names— all these are Greece. These are the places, where 
the Greeks, your ancestors, lived, where they fought and which 
they immortalized by their genius and their arms.” 

This vision of Great Hellas, of the revived Byzantine Empire, 
led Rhigas to draw a revolutionary constitution for all inhabitants 
of the Balkans, of Asia Minor and of the Mediterranean islands 
who were living under Turkish despotism, and whom he wished 
to unite in a fatherland of liberty, equality, and fraternity. This 
Hellenic-Balkan realm, a forerunner of the modern plans of Balkan 
federation, was modeled after the French constitution of 1793, 
guaranteeing to all inhabitants, irrespective of race, religion, or 
language, all the rights of man and citizen under the cultural 
leaderjiip of the Greeks. Article 7 read: “The sovereign people 
is the totality of the inhabitants of this state without distinction 
of religion and language, Greeks, Albanians, Wallachians, Arme- 
nians, Turks, and men of all other races.” Universal education and 
universal military service were to guarantee the universal democ- 
racy. “All Greeks are soldiers; all must be trained in arms and in 
marksmanship; all must learn military tactics; even the Greek 
women who must know how to handle lances if they are not good 
with the rifle” (art. 109). The Greek people would be the friend 
and natural ally of all free peoples and would receive with open 
hospitality all aliens unjustly treated in their fatherland or exiled 
in the cause of liberty (arts. 118, izo). This constitution remained 
a dream, born in the fever heat of the French Revolution, but 
Rhigas tried to do his share to transform the dream into reality. 
In August, 1796, he moved to Vienna, where at the end of 1790 
the flrst Greek journal Ephhneras was published. Though the 
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writers wrote a poor Greek — in search of Greek words they used 
many German words in Greek letters — they were fervent patriots; 
they helped Rhigas to organize a conspiracy for the overthrow of 
the Turkish regime. In December, 1797, Rhigas left Vienna; but he 
was arrested in Trieste, extradited by the Austrian authorities and 
executed in Belgrade in June, 1798. 

To the revolution which swept Greece t\ventj'-four years later, 
Rhigas bequeathed not only the memory of his martyr death, but 
also a collection of national songs, among them the most popular 
war song, the thourios. Rhigas was one of the very few early pa- 
triots who used the language of the people in his writings. Like so 
many nations from Nonvay to China, Greece was faced in her 
national awakening with the problem whether to use a traditional 
literary language remote from the spoken vernacular, or to raise the 
people’s speech to the rank of a literary language. In most cases 
the popular language carried the day over the dassical language, 
but in Greece a slightly modernized version of ancient Greek, 
very different from the spoken idiom, became the literary language. 
Today popular education has made this “pure” language generally 
understood, but at the time of the Greek rebirth it was familiar 
only to antiquarian scholars. They insisted upon it, because to them 
the rebirth of Hellas meant the rebirth of classical Hellas with 
its classical language, the language of republican freedom and of 
mankind’s leading thought. Thus the language served to legitimize 
Greece’s claim to liberty and rank. The University of Athens, 
founded in 1837, became the center of linguistic purism, and only 
in the later nineteenth century was the modern vulgar tongue — 
contemptuously called “corrupt” — raised to literary rank in poetry 
and novel. Rhigas, himself a son of the masses and more interested 
in contemporary democracy than in classical antiquity, used the 
popular idiom, which he called the simple language, and in article 
53 of his constitution he made it the official language, because “it 
was easily learned.” 

In this language question Coray favored a compromise. Rhigas 
was above all an agitator who dreamt of becoming a revolutionary 
leader and was filled with militant patriotism. Coray, though no 
less under the spell of enlightenment and the French Revolution, 
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was above all an educator who worked to create a synthesis of 
ancient Greece and contemporary civilization. He was born in 
Smyrna, the scion of a relatively educated and wealthy family 
from Chios, and came in youth under the influence of a Dutch 
pastor who acquainted him with the enlightenment. In 1772 he 
was sent to Amsterdam; he returned to Smyrna in 1778 for four 
years, but left in 1782 to study medicine in Montpellier and never 
set foot again on Greek soil. For over half a century he lived in 
France, after 1788 in Paris, where he died at the age of eighty- 
five, having written his own epitaph: “Sous la terre 6trangfere de 
Paris que j’aimai a I’^gal de la Grfece ma patrie je repose ici.” The 
French Revolution decided him definitely not to leave the land 
of liberty. As he wrote in his autobiography, French liberty in- 
creased his desire to contribute as much as he could to the education 
of Ills compatriots, and awaken in them the love of liberty, to which 
the French had been educated. “The only means which I found 
was the publication of the Greek authors with long introductions 
in vulgar Greek, which could be read not only by those who study 
the ancient language, but also by the people. But for such an enter- 
prise a much greater knowledge of the Greek language was neces- 
sary; therefore, I devoted myself entirely to acquiring it and aban- 
doned the profession of medicine and any other occupation." *■“ 
Like Alfieri, though with an entirely different temperament. Coray 
set out to form a nation with his pen. From Paris he wrote to his 
friend DJmitrios Lotos in Smyrna of his admiration for the great 
city and its civilization — an admiration tinged with melancholy 
for a Greek who remembered that two thousand years ago Athens 
had reached even a higher degree of leaniing. And yet where for- 
merly reigned the wise laws of Solon, so much admired by the 
learned men of the West, there now ruled malice and wickedness 
and an ignorant clergy, even worse than the Turk. Paris was the 
center of light, from where new life spread, not only by educational 
means but soon also by political action. When the French troops 
occupied the Ionian Islands which had formed part of the 
domains of Venice, Coray dedicated in 1797 his edition and trans- 
lation of ThBophra.st’s "Characters" to “the free Greeks of the 
Ionian Sea." His Gallo-Greek cultural nationalism found therein 
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its expression: “A great nation, led by the Enlightenment and 
marching in the footsteps of our ancestors, offers you with the 
freedom all the means to become her equals, perhaps even to rival 
the ancient Greeks. One of these means is to familiarize yourself 
with the language of the old Greeks and with that of your 
liberators. The one, which one can justly call the language of the 
gods, enlightened a large part of the ancient world: the other, 
called the language of reason and philosophy, will soon instruct 
the whole of mankind. I wish to recall to you what you were in 
the beautiful days of our common fatherland, and what you can 
become for your own happiness and for tliat of our brothers who 
still suffer under the scepter of iron.” 

But political liberation was only an ulterior goal; moral regener- 
ation had to come first and could be achieved only by education. 
Coray considered as true heirs of ancient Greece only those who 
promoted education, he saw in the teachers the country’s greatest 
benefactors while he regarded those who were lethargic or obsti- 
nate as “nothing less than Turks.” His editions of the great classical 
authors contained introductions in modem Greek full of patriotic 
reflections,**” to link ancient Greece which seemed dead with the 
new Greece which was to be reborn, and to wipe out the “years 
of shame and depravity,” in which the continuity had been 
broken. Language and patriotic zeal would rc-create the tiue 
Greece, a language which struck a balance between the pure 
classical and the ^gar tongue of the time, the koine, would re- 
kindle the consciousness of a common nationhood, a nation Greek 
in its roots, Western and enlightened in its life. 

This conception of Greek nationalism was ^olently opposed 
by the conservative forces, especially in the Church. They saw 
in it a revolutionary attempt to undermine the faith and order. In 
1798 the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem Anthimos published his 
“Paternal Instructions,” warning the Greeks against the blandish- 
ments of the French Revolution, and preferring to the anti- 
Christian Franks the Turkisli government; instituted by God to 
ensure religious liberty and to protect the Greeks from Western 
heresy. Coray answered in his “Brotherly Instructions,” calling 
upon the Greeks to follow French enlightenment as the only true 
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road to regeneration. He was supported by the Greek merchants, 
especially those in the diaspora. When the Greek struggle for 
independence began, this diaspora with its liberal ideas to which 
Coray had contributed so much supplied the inspiration for the ' 
revolution. What the French philosophers had done for the French 
Revolution, Coray did for the Greek Revolution. 

When the revolution broke out, Coray sent to his distant father- 
land his “Political Admonitions.” in which he combined (with- 
out always making a clear distinction) Aristotle’s political dis- 
cussions and precepts and his own, so establishing again the 
continuity of Greece. Greater deeds had been accomplished by 
the Greeks in 1821 — ^hc wrote — ^than at Marathon or Salamis, 
Avhere only barbarians from outside had been repulsed while the 
modern Greeks expelled barbarians long established in the land. 
But now an even greater effort was required: to preserve liberty; 
it tvas not sufficient to defeat the tyrant, each one must fight 
without ceasing the far more tyrannical passions in his heart — 
which requires wisdom and justice, the queen of all virtues.^'"’ 
Again and again Coisy stressed the primary need of justice and 
patriotic unity. “The virtue of the citizen and that of the Christian 
are one and the same, for the virtuous citizen is the man who 
directs all his activities more toward the commonweal, than toward 
his private good, who shares joy and sorrow equally with his 
fellow citizens as brothers. A man without the civic virtue of 
patriotic unity cannot but be a bad citizen and a bad Christian.” 

A mie conception of freedom fosters unity and respect for law, 
not discord and anarchy. Ancient Greece perished from the abuse 
of liberty and the lack of unity. 

Coray, who bad lived through the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, praised the young men who fought for the liberty of their 
fatherland with the celebrated verses from Aeschylus’ “Persians”: “* 

0 sons of Hellas, go! 

Liberate the fatherland, liberate 

Children, women, the sanctuaries of ancestral Gods, 

And the tombs of the fathers; everything is now at 
stake in the war. 
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But his heart was not in the fight, it was in the moral ideas. Orelli 
called him the “philologische Bildner seiner Nation” and compared 
him to Fichte.‘“ Coray was not a radical, filled with the 6 kn of the 
Revolution; he was a humanitarian, realistic and moderate, who 
translated Beccaria into Greek and combated slavery, an en- 
lightened philanthropist steeped deeply in middle-class liberalism."* 
He did not look toward Byzantium or Russia, he looked to France 
and the West. Greek nationalism did not follow the quiet wisdom 
of its awakener; in its historical course it looked as much eastward 
as westward, a fate which it shared with the smaller Slav nation- 
alities whose nationalism was inspired by Western enlightenment, 
but found itself often entangled in Russian and Pan Slavic roman- 
ticism and in the imperial aspirations of the East. 

12 

Of all the branches of the Slavic race, the Southern Slavs were 
the last to awaken to national consciousness; m the eighteenth 
century they remained, to themselves and to the outside world, 
ill defined even in their name and relationship. They were more 
divided than any other Slavs, in religion and tradition, between 
the East and the West; their western fringes came under the influ- 
ence of Venice and the Habsburgs, their eastern expanse was 
entirely submerged in the Turkish world. Religion — Orthodox, 
Mohammedan, or Catholic — dominated all their life; secularization, 
with its new literary language and modes, its educated laity, its 
scientific outlook and economic activities, barely touched them. 
Therein they were at least three centuries behind the West; the 
trading middle classes with their international connections and the 
artisans in the towns, which showed initiative elsewhere, were 
hardly represented in the Balkans; in the east the people were 
almost exclusively peasants, lethargic and unprepared for reform. 
But even in this most backward corner of Europe, among the 
Bulgarians, eastermost branch of the southern Slavs, a lonely fore- 
runner appeared in the eighteenth century — ^Father Paisii (1722- 
1798), a monk in the Khilendar monastery on Mount Athos. In 
“Istoria Slavyanobolgarskaya” (1762), which circulated for more 
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than eighty years only in manuscript, he tried to awaken the 
consciousness of historical continuity in a people obliterated 
politically by the Turks and culturally by the Greeks, reminding 
it of its forgotten past of great czars, patriarchs, and saints. Written 
in a clumsy and heavy Church Slavonic, the short book had 
a lengthy and repetitious introduction which sought to impress 
readers with the urgency of its new message: “Listen, O readers 
and hearers of Bulgarian kin who are eager for your own way 
and wish to understand your Bulgarian fatherland ... It is useful 
to know about your fathers and forefathers and kings and patri- 
archs and saints. ... So the other peoples and tongues know their 
own kin and have historians, and every writer of books knows 
and tells of them. For everybody praises his kind and language. 
. , . Thus I have written for you in your language and way. Read 
and learn lest you succumb to a foreign language and way. . . . 
I have written for you that you may love your kin and your 
Bulgarian fatherland. Copy this history, and pay everybody who 
knows to write and copies it and keep it. . . . Be not deceived, 
Bulgarians; know your kind and language; learn that Bulgarian 
simplicity and sincerity are in it. Bulgarians are straightforward; 
they receive everybody into their homes and entertain him and 
give charity to whoever asks. But the prudent and political 
Greeks do not act like that. ... Be not ashamed before the 
prudent and the trader. . . . For God loves better die plain and 
guileless tillers and shepherds. . . . But you are ashamed and praise 
foreign kind and language and imitate their customs. . . . Thk 
is why I have written this book.” 

This lonely voice of an old-fashioned cleric, in whose heart 
mysteriously the new interests of Europe stirred, aroused only the 
faintest response. The first to copy the manuscript was Stoiko 
Vladislavov (1739-f. 1815), better known as Sofronii, Bishop of 
Vratsa, who later went into exile in Wallacliia and printed there 
his “Kirialcodromion” or “Sunday Book” (Rimnik, 1806), the first 
printed Bulgarian book, still entirely religious in its contents and 
heavily Church Slavonic in its language. His posthumously pub- 
lished autobiography “!^itie i stradaniya greSnago Sofroniya” 
(Life and SufiFerings of the Sinful Sofronii) can be regarded as the 
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first original Bulgarian work of modern times. But steps for the 
cultural awakening of the almost forgotten Balkan people were 
not taken before 1825, and then characteristically abroad; under 
the influence of romanticism and the Prague school of Slav 
philology, Venelin, a Ruthenian Pan-Slav, studied Bulgarian folk 
songs and traditions and wrote on their history and leligion. His 
work interested the wealthy Hellenized Bulgar merchant Aprilov 
in Odessa, who devoted himself, with Russian help, to promoting 
a cultural life and a national consciousness among the Bulgarians.”* 
One century after Paisirs lonely labor of love his people began to 
aAvaken out of their lethargy. 

The European movements which never reached the Bulgarians 
touched the Croats and Slovenes, who! 5 e Roman Catholic faith and 
geographic position turned them toAvard Vienna and Venice. 
Italian humanism spread to the small republic of Ragusa (Dubrov- 
nik), an important trade emporium in Dalmatia with a Croat 
population. The natiA'c humanists regarded their people as Illyrians 
and wished to introduce Latin, which had remained the written 
language till late in the eighteenth century, in place of Croat which 
they called “Scythacus Sermo." But many poets cherished the 
vernacular and refined it under Western influence into a literary 
instrument which later writers in search of a Serbo-Croatian 
language adopted. A Franciscan, Andreja Kacic-MioSid, ser\'ed as 
an intermediary by his publication of the “Razgovoi ugodni naroda 
slovinskoga" (The Popular Talk of the Slavonic People — Venice, 
1756) in which he narrated heroic events from the past of 
the Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and Bulgars in songs written in the 
spoken tongue. His work influenced modern Serb literature 
through Karadzid and through him served as foundation of the 
modern literary language of the Serbs and the Croats. 

What the Renaissance did for the Croats of Ragusa, the Refor- 
mation did for the Slovenes. Primoz Trubar translated the Bible 
into Slovene, and his friend Adam Bohoric wrote the first Slovene 
grammar; but, pressed by the Germans from the northwest and 
by the Turks from the southeast, Slovene political and cultural 
life stagnated for a long period until the Austrian enlightenment 
and especially the Napoleonic administration in the Illyrian 
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departments brought new ideas and life. The first modern schools 
and newspapers were founded, economic reforms facilitated the 
rise of a middle class, the Slovene poet Valentin Vodnik (1758- 
1819) became director of public instruction in Illyria. But even 
then Anton Linhart, who wrote the first history of the Slovenes in 
the newly awakened patriotic spirit, “Versuch einer Geschichte 
von Krain und der iibrigen sijdlichen Slaven Oesterreichs” (Essay 
of a History of Carniola and of the other Southern Slavs of Aus- 
tria — Laibach, 1788), knew of no collective name for them. The 
southern Slavs, divided according to historical regions rather than 
ethnographic principles, without a uniform language and spelling, 
were no more than ethnographic raw material out of which nation- 
alities could grow. The ideas prevailing then about Slavs and 
Illyrians, their origins and relations, were in a state of complete 
confusion and widely disputed. Only in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the different regional, dialectal, and religious groups 
began to organize into the three nationalities of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Yet here as elsewhere some lonely forerunners antici- 
pated later developments, often men of unusual lives who, driven 
by intcllecmal curiosity and dim but burning visions of the future, 
uprooted themselves from their station and tradition and wandered 
to foreign lands and intellectual adventure in quest of new ways 
and new certitudes. 

One of the earliest and most interesting among, these wanderers 
through space and time was the Catholic Ooat priest Yuri Krizanic 
(1618-1683),“' in whose writings can be found many of the re- 
current motives and problems of later Slav thought. He was a Pan- 
Slav, a Slavophile, and an earnest Westemizer and radical reformer 
at the same time: nothing had yet definitely crystallized in his 
thought, but there were few avenues of later development which 
he did not explore. He believed in the unity of all the Slavs^ he 
looked long before the Petrinian reforms to Russia as the mother 
of Slavdom, and in 1659 traveled to Moscow to the “Czar of my 
race” to propagate not only Pan-Slavism but the union of the 
Greek and Roman churches. Lilte Plerder he understood the im- 
portance of the language and like the later romantic Slovak 
Pan-Slavists he dreamt of a common Slav language which would 
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serve sis the bond of all the Slav peoples whom he regarded as 
members of one nation. He not only wrote grammars and diction- 
aries of this Slav language, but had a clear grasp of the need of a 
general reform of Slav life and thought. An early Pan-Slav patriot, 
he was strangely divided between what would have been charac- 
terized two hundred years later as xenophobe Slavophilism and a 
clear-headed, enlightened Westernism, stressing the shameful 
Oriental backwardness of Slav and especially Russian life and the 
necessity of its thorough Europcanizadon. 

In his political writings he deplored the domination of Slav life 
and mind by German and Greek influences. He accused the Slavs 
of iti&ebiesie, a mad passion for things alien, which led to duze- 
vladstvo, a domination by the aliens. “No people under the sun has 
ever been so shamed and wronged by the foreigner as have we 
Slavs by the Germans. We are stifled beneath the multitude of 
aliens; they fool us and lead us by the nose, while thinking them- 
selves equal to God, and ourselves but simpletons. ... At every- 
thing strange we marvel, while despising everything in our life.” 
But this Croat Catholic who knew the West, and who had come 
to Russia with such great expectations, could not but measure 
critically the Oriental conditions he found by the standards of 
the Occident. He saw in Russia, then hardly different in its ways 
from Turkey, India, or China, the appalling backwardness and 
lack of refinement, the general slowness and inertia, the stupidity 
of mind, the lack of skill in every field, above all the absence of 
personal and national dignity, the complete subservience to the 
ruler. He drew up a program of reforms for Russia, anticipating 
not only the reforms of Peter but the program of the later Western- 
izers. tie demanded above all moderation in authority and con- 
demned the excesses and extremes to which Russian life went. He 
wanted to give economic freedom and self-governing institutions 
to merchants, tradesmen, and peasants, to spread general learning 
and technical education, and to invite artisans and manufacturers 
from abroad to teach the Russians the exploitation of the natural 
wealth of their empire. Like innumerable Russians and Slavs after 
him, Krizanid pondered the relations of Russia and the Slavs to 
Europe and the historical role they were destined to play between 
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the cultured West and the bai'barian East, an eternal intermediarjr 
between two worlds. One hundred years before Herder he was 
haunted by the vision of the future greatness of the Slavs. 

But even after Herder the horizon of the southern Slavs was 
much too limited by local boundaries, by dialectal difficulties, by 
religious cleavage. Among them the Serbs assumed the initiative 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Their culture was less 
advanced than the Croats’, but they had preserved a greater histori- 
cal consciousness and fighting vitality than the other southern Slavs. 
With them the folk songs, recited in oral tradition to the 

accompaniment of the one-stringed fiddle, the gusla, kept alive the 
memories of famous forebears and of the struggle against the Turks, 
of the legendary hero Prince Marko and the many common men, 
the Haiduks who, half romantic robber and half savage guerrilla, 
took to the mountains and went on fighting the Turks. This folk 
poetry kept the memory of the past alive in a unique historical 
consciousness and appealed to the manliness and heroism of the 
people.*®^ Nowhere was the spirit of savage independence so fierce 
as in the inaccessible fastnesses of the Black A<[ountains, the Crna 
Gora, or Montenegro. There stern and wild tribes Jived in a primi- 
tive theocracy under elected prince-bishops (vladika) until Danilo I 
PetroviiS-NjegoS (id97-i737) gained the right to name his suc- 
cessors within his family and founded a dynasty which lasted 
more than two centuries. After the famous wholesale massacre of 
all Turks in the country on Christmas, 1702, the Montenegrins 
kept their land free; wlffie they had formerly relied on Catholic 
Venice, they received a solemn message from Peter the Great in 
1711, citing the ties of religion, race, and language and promising 
Russia’s help. Danilo’s successor Savo studied and was consecrated 
bishop in Russia; he and Petar I (1782-1830) in the Orthodox 
mountain outpost above the Adria maintained contact with the 
court of St. Petersburg. 

Though folk-song memories, Haiduk exploits, and Montenegrin 
valor kept the traditions of independence alive among die Turkish 
Serbs, the first signs of national revival came from die Voivodina 
in southern Hungary, where Serbs had settled under Habsburg 
rule.*" In Turkish Serbia life remained entirely medieval through- 
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out the eighteenth century; the whote literature was strictly re- 
ligious, written in the Church Slavonic language; outside the priest- 
hood there were hardly any literate persons, and the people were 
unalterably hostile to new ideas. But by the end of the century 
many village notables (knez) began to come into contact as hog 
exporters with foreign lands, especially with the supply services of 
the Austrian armies. Among this class the leaders of the Serbian 
uprising of 1804 were found, an uprising not for independence 
from Turkish rule, but against the hard oppression by the Janis- 
saries, who disobeyed the Sultan’s orders. Yet it started the move- 
ment for Serbian independence and beyond that for Southern 
Slav unification; not only because it created the first Serbian 
autonomous state — which lasted for nine years under George 
Petrovid, nicknamed Kara-George, or Black George (1766- 
1817) — but because it was fertilized by the new ideas which had 
germinated under the influence of enligiitenment among the Serbs 
settled in Austria. As the center of Rumanian cultural life re- 
mained for a long time in Transylvania, so the center of Serb 
cultural life was to be found in Hungary and Vienna. There the 
first Serbian book was printed, and the first Serbian newspaper, a 
fortnightly, SrpskeNovme, published in 1791 (as there were almost 
no leaders, it had to close down in the following year) , The at- 
tempt was renewed in 1815 in the then autonomous principality of 
Serbia, yet the success was hardly greater. The number of literate 
Serbs was much too small. In southern Hungary the influence of the 
Church was predominant, and most of its books and teachers came 
from Russia. Yet the Serbs there not only had contact with the 
West, but enjoyed far-reaching liberties. The regtilainmtuiit 
illyricum defined their religious and educational autonomy; Leo- 
pold II allowed the convocation of a national Illyrian or Serbian 
congress in Temesvdr in 1790 and appointed the Serbian bishops to 
the Hungarian Diet. The religious seclusion possible in Turkey 
could not be maintained north of the Danube. A few individuals 
emancipated diemselves from the past, learned from the West, 
traveled widely, and transmitted the new ideas of the enlighten- 
ment to their fellow Serbs. Alatija Antun Rel jkovid, a captain in the 
Austrian army, was captured by the Prussians during the Seven 
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Years’ War, became acquainted with German literature, and, after 
the model of h'loscherosch, published his Satira in the popular lan- 
guage, sharply attacldng the backwardness of Serb life. Of much 
greater importance was Dositej Obradovic (c. 1740-1811), the first 
popular Serb author who refused to write in the old Slavonic 
language and used the spoken language. As a young man he had 
lived in a monastery; but, escaping, he spent thirty years abroad, 
also in England, learned the classical and modern languages, and 
became imbued with the moral and scientific ideas of the century. 
He became the first awakener of his people, an indefatigable worker 
for the spread of better and more rational forms of life. He was the 
first with the vision of a modern nation, regarding the ties of lan- 
guage as stronger than those of religion; he pleaded for religious 
toleration and propagated the unity of all Southern Slavs, irrespec- 
tive of their faith. His autobiography, of which the first part ap- 
peared as “ 2 ivot i priklu 5 enija” (Life and Adventures of Demeter 
Obradovich — a monk named Dositej) in Leipzig in 1783, marked 
the beginning of modern Serbian literature, tie translated fables of 
Aesop and adorned them with moral and utilitarian prescriptions 
and examples. His fame became so great that Kara-George, who 
himself was illiterate, made him tutor of his children and minister of 
education, in which capacity he founded the first high school in 
Belgrad. 

Less popular than Obradovid was Jovan Rajid (1726-1801) who 
published the first modem history of the Southern Slavs, “History 
of the Different Slavonic Nations, Especially of the Bulgarians, 
Croats, and Serbs” (four volumes, Vienna, 1794-1795). He was an 
Orthddox priest, who had been educated in Kiev and had collected 
extensive material in Russia and in the Balkan countries. On Mount 
Athos he had become a friend of Paisii, the Bulgarian historian: his 
attempt to view the history of the various Southern Slavs as one 
was of special importance; yet, like most of the scholars and priests 
of that and even later periods he used the ecclesiastical language 
instead of the popular tongue and thus failed to exercise any direct 
influence upon the renovation of Serb life. There the first true im- 
pulse came only in the nineteenth century, when Vuk Stefanovid 
Karadzid (1787-1864), a disciple of the Slovene philologist Kopitar 
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in Vienna, began to devote his life to the adoption of the spoken 
language as the literary language. For that purpose he collected and 
edited the Serbian national songs, to prove the beauty of the spoken 
vernacular, published grammars and dictionaries, simpliHed the 
spelling and orthography, in fact created a secular modern Serbian 
literature based upon the popular national traditions. He can be 
rightly regarded as the father of his nation. He not only transmitted 
the vivifying influences of the Occident, its scientific methods, 
and its new concepts of life and society to his backward com- 
patriots; he established their name and their achievements firmly 
among the educated classes of the West. He bridged with his life 
work the gulf separating the Serbs from Europe. His efforts would 
have been unthinkable without the inspiration of Herder and the 
new nationalism of the French Revolution. This inspiration came 
to earlier and richer fruition among the Czechs, who, forming the 
westernmost bastion of the Slavic world, have been in closest 
contact throughout the centuries with the intellectual life of Ger- 
many and Western Europe. 


13 

No other Slav people was so early and deeply stirred by Renais- 
sance and Reformation as the Czechs. In the middle of the four- 
teenth century Prague became the center of the new learning of 
humanism and the seat of the first university north of the Alps. 
One century later the first mighty tidings of the Reforfnation 
spread from Bohemia, which became its spearhead: the two great 
religious wars of the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries started 
and centered in Bohemia, which was situated, intellectually and 
strategically, at the very crossroads of Europe, where Slav, German, 
and Romance influences met. The defeat of Bohemian Protestant- 
ism in 1620 brought the loss of the native Protestant aristocracy; 
Catholic noblemen from many countries took their place and, to- 
gether with the Jesuits who monopolized education, introduced to 
Bohemia a high flowering of Spanish and Italian Baroque with its 
voluptuous wealth in architecture and its transcendental modes of 
thought and international outlook; in the eighteenth century 
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French Rococo and secular spirit replaced the Baroque in shaping 
the mind and life of the Bohemian aristocracy. Fortunately for the 
development of a progressive and democratic Czech nationalism the 
Bohemian aristocracy was a small class of wealthy magnates, quite 
unlike the very numerous Polish and Hungarian lower nobility with 
its narrow outlook and its clinging to outworn ideas of caste and 
tradition. 

Under the influence of the Enlightenment this Bohemian aristoc- 
racy, with its origins in many countries and races, developed in 
the second half of the eighteenth century a patriotism based, as in 
Ireland or Belgium, upon the community of the historical territory, 
of the aat/a Bohejmea, without any clear realization that this nation 
consisted of two ethnic groups sharply differentiated in language 
and traditions, the Czechs and the Germans, A German national 
consciousness did not exist then in Germany, and a Czech national 
consciousness was hardly thought of for some time to come. In 
Bohemia with its great natural wealth and its cultural life, the 
growth of enlightened patriotism was more pronounced than in 
other central European territories. Holding this patiiotisni, the 
aristocracy looked to the historical traditions and rights of the 
Bohemian kingdom as a guarantee of their privileges against the 
centralizing tendencies of the monarchy. A new interest in the 
history of the country and in the life and language of its people 
was fostered under aristocratic patronage. This awakening of a 
historical consciousness coincided in Bohemia, where the transition 
from an agrarian to an industrial society preceded that in any other 
Slav country, with the rise of the middle class. It was actively pro- 
moted by Maria Theresa’s and Joseph’s reforms, which had a most 
salutary effect upon the structure and vitality of society. Adminis- 
tration was modernized by a new bureaucracy rising from the 
ranlts of the middle class; this reform demanded a new education 
system, to raise tlie general level of intelligence and of production 
and to provide the cadres of the new civil service. Thus the first 
foundations of a Czech renaissance wei'e laid; its origins were not 
found in political demands, as in Ireland or the Low Countries, 
nor in a rebirth of poetry and creative writing, as in Germany. 
Its fathers were historians imbued with enlightened humanitarian- 
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ism; practical reformers searching to improve agriculture, to ex- 
ploit the natural resources of the country, and to stimulate manu- 
facture and commerce; and educators. 

Until after the middle of the century instruction in Bohemia 
was exclusively in Latin and was dominated by Jesuit scholas- 
ticism. In the seventies the curriculum was modernized, and Ger- 
man was introduced as the language of instruction in the high 
schools — a reform designed to meet practical needs, not to foster 
German nationalism. Rlaria Theresa ordered greater attention to 
instruction in Czech, so that officials might converse with the 
people in their mother tongue. For the training of civil servants, a 
chair of Czech language and literature was established in 1775 at 
the University of Vienna, and candidates knowing both languages 
were to receive preference. Before the century drew to its close, 
the situation of the peasantry had been alleviated, economic life 
mobilized, education secularized; this whole atmosphere of en- 
lightenment favored the rise and activities of the middle class. Of 
the many lands under Habsburg rule Bohemia became intellec- 
tually and economically one of the most progressive. Joseph’s 
emancipation of the Protestants added a new and vigorous element 
to the Czech middle class, one in which the memories of the Hus- 
site movement and of the Reformation were still alive. But the first 
generation of the “awakeners” of the Czech historical consciousness 
were enlightened Catholic priests, Piarists, or ex-Jesuits, to whom 
patriotism had come from classical humanism and later Western 
influences largely from and through Germany (where some lead- 
ing writers and scholars showed a deep interest in Slav history and 
languages). Herder placed great hope in the Slav future; Goethe 
loved and studied their folk songs; Sclilozer, who had lived and 
taught in Russia, became one of the fathers of Slavonic studies and 
a pronounced friend of the Slavs. The Lusatian Sorbs, a small Slav 
remnant in Saxony and Brandenburg, seemingly doomed to ex- 
tinction by German pressure and separation from other Slavs, were 
preserved by the interest which Germans like Georg Kdrner and 
Karl Anton took in them and their folk ways. As the Irish national 
awakening started under the induence of English political ideas 
and men of English descent, so the Czech national awakening be- 
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temporaries, he occasional^ doubted the survival of the Czech 
language, for which he predicted the fate of the Slavic languages 
spoken, a few centuries before in Brandenburg; but in 1791 his 
faith was strong enough to allow him the publication in Czech of 
a history of Bohemia to the death of Charles IV — “NovA kronika 
ceska.” The new patriotic historiography not only rediscovered 
the past in the critical light of rationalism; it brought also a new 
appreciation of the Hussites, whose victories were now noticed 
with pride, though they were gained against Catholic crusaders, 
and Huss himself was regarded as an enlightened priest who 
fought in the spirit of the eighteenth century against obsolete 
superstitions and abuses. 

While these pioneers prepared the scholarly foundations for a 
coming Czech historical consciousness, the educational reforms 
and the rise of the lower classes aroused the demand for more Czech 
publications accessible to the masses. Count Franz Joseph Kinsky 
(1739-1805), a high officer and educator of the Austrian army, 
pleaded in his “Erinnerungen iiber einen wichtigen Gegenstand 
von einem Bbhmen” for the recognition of the usefulness of Czech, 
and his argument was reemphasized ten years later, in 1783, by 
Johann Alois Hanka zu Hankenstein, who dedicated his “Emp- 
fehlnug der Bdhmischen Sprache und Literatur” to his fatherland 
Moravia and to Joseph II, to whom he recommended to become a 
king of the Slavs in view of the fact that Slavic languages were 
spoken from Ragusa to the Arctic Sea and from the Baltic to 
Kamchatka. The use of Czech began slowly to spread: it became 
the language of theatrical performances"* and of a growing 
periodical literature *** which met some of the practical needs of 
the time. Yet in the esthetic field its value lagged badly: the first 
Czech verses and almanacs, published by Vaclav Tham (1785) and 
Antonin Jaroslav Puchmajer (1769-1820), were artless imitations 
of the idyllic poetry current in Germany and Italy some decades 
before. It took almost half a century longer for a real Czech litera- 
ture to strike firm root This was the work of three men, who 
represented three generations in the transition from the eighteenth 
century of enlightenment to the nineteenth century of nationalism, 
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whose armies marched across Germany into the heart of France, 
and whose youthful and handsome czar was the idol of Viennese 
society? The new discovery of a German unity based upon a com- 
mon language necessarily impressed the Slavs, who found them- 
selves involved in a centnries-oJd struggle with their German 
neighbors. As the Germans, though split into a number of states, 
began to regard themselves, on the strength of a common language 
and culture, as one nation, so the Slav peoples, divided politically 
among the great empires of Eastern Europe and weak in their 
isolation, began to discover the tie of linguistic unity. Should not 
a united Slavic world face a united German world? Did not power- 
ful Russia offer leadership? And was not Slavic strength in the 
interest of manltind? Did not some Germans themselves recognize 
the importance of the Slavic contribution to mankind? In the 
romantic mood of the period philology and prehistory, antiquarian 
research and metaphysical speculation were used to prove the 
moral superiority and thereby the future mission of the Slavs with 
their peaceful nature, their aversion to force and violence, their 
deep and all-embracing spirituality, their relative youth at a time 
when the “older” European races seemed to have fulfilled their 
work to which the Slavs were to fall heirs. Thoughts of political 
union or action were still absent, the emphasis was put on the 
spiritual or cultural unity. The literary solidarity of all the Slavic 
peoples and dialects would guarantee the realization of Herder’s 
ideals of humanity. If the Slavs could unite and cease to imitate 
other nations, they would conciliate the tensions and conflicts of 
civilization in a new and final harmony. Dobrowsk)^’s sobriety 
never allowed liim to indulge in farfetched flights of imagination, 
but tlie two Protestant Slovaks, Pavel Josef ^afik (1795-1861) 
and Jan Kollir (1793-1852) became the first literary pioneers of 
a Pan-Slavism which transcended all political divisions and religious 
differences; Huss, the Slav herald of the Reformation, Jan of 
Nepomufc, the official Catholic saint of the Czech Counter Refor- 
mation, and Cyril, the Greek Orthodox apostle of the Slavs, all 
participated in the mission of the race.^“ 

In a more realistic way Jungmann continued Dobrowsk^’s work. 
The son of a poor Czech peasant and village cobbler, he became 
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the real creator of the modern Czech language, He wrote Czech 
as his natural language and made it fully ahve. His Czech grammar, 
his history of Czech literature, and especially his great Czech- 
German dictionary became the cornerstones of the Czech literary 
renaissance. In an article “On the Czech Language” (1803) he 
raised language to the supreme criterion of nationality. Nations, he 
proclaimed, live by their languages; as many languages as there are, 
so many fatherlands exist. In this spirit he declared what would 
have seemed fantastic to the earlier generadon of Czech patriots, 
that good education can be achieved only in the mother tongue; 
and that Czech could win the hearts of the educated people if 
there were a worth-while literature in Czech. To that task Jung- 
mann devoted his life. In addition to his scholarly writings he 
translated copiously from the English (among other works, iVIil- 
toii’s “Paradise Lost”), the French, and the German, By 1825 a 
new Czech literary life began to develop; what had seemed a few 
years before to be an almost hopeless undertaking — the awakening 
of the dormant Czech nation — was about to become a reality. What 
it needed was the consciousness of its distinct character and taslt. 

This was supplied by a historian, who became, in Masaryk’s 
word, the Father of the Nation. Palack^s interpretation of Czech 
history dignified the past by an inspiring vision and justified the 
hard struggle which the Czechs had to fight for their national 
renaissance. Tlirough his interpretation of the Czech past, he gave 
Czech nationalism a secure foundation in the liberal tradition of 
the West, distinguisliing them from, and opposing them to, the 
Germans, in whose midst they lived. Paladcy made the whole 
Czech people the bearer of the Czech idea; himself of Protestant 
faith and a descendant of the Bohemian Brethren, he found in the 
Czech Reformation from Huss to the Bohemian Brethren the cul- 
mination and the meaning of Czech history, and at the same time 
the modern consummation of the original Slav character. Like 
Herder, he regarded the Slavs as a people approaching the Rous- 
seauan ideal, pious, peace-loving, dose to nature, peasants and 
shepherds; they lived in a primitive democracy of equality, but 
their communities inclined toward anarchy and thus became easy 
prey of stronger neighbors who, like the Germans, represented a 
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bellicose and well organized group under competent leadership, 
bent upon conquest and exploiting the work of the vanquished. 
This picture with its roots in the eighteenth century Rousseau- 
Herder tradition was common in the nineteenth century to the 
Russian Slavophiles, to the Polish A'lessianists, to Palack^; but he 
alone drew from it a conclusion which did not oppose the Czechs 
to Western liberalism but made them its forerunners. According 
to Palack;^ the Czechs pioneered in the Hussite wars for the whole 
of humanity in a spiritual struggle against authority and hierarchy 
for the equality of men and the freedom of conscience. He saw in 
the Hussites not only the stait of the Reformation, bur the seed 
for the future growth of liberalism, the forerunner of the Puritan 
Revolution, which in its turn heralded the American and the 
French Revolutions. The Occhs had undertaken the liberation of 
the human spirit too early; they could not reap the harvest them- 
selves; but when Western enlightenment revived them, it was 
only a reawakening of the deepest national Czech traditions, and 
the Czechs could find their place at the side of the progressive 
West. This interpretation of Czech history made the Czechs the 
eastern outpost of the liberal West instead of the western outpost 
of the Slav East. Dobrowsk^, who had traveled in 1792 to Russia, 
the first Bohemian to undertake the pilgrimage to the great Slav 
brother, came back with an impression similar to tliat gained more 
than a century later by Masaryk, of Russia’s backwardness on 
account of her “terrible serfdom,” so that no human progress was 
to be expected from her for a long time to come. In this enlightened 
humanism and in the interpretation of their revolutionary past in 
the Hussite period the Czech “awakeners” bound their nation to 
the liberal tradition of the West. In this tradition the nation was 
born — and in his farewell message on relinquishing the presidency 
of the Czechoslovak Republik iUasaryk rightly pointed out that 
nations live and preserve themselves by the ideals out of which 
they were born. 

England and Russia not only form the western and eastern out- 
posts of Europe; their political ideas and social structure represent 
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the opposite poles of development. England has been the classical 
home of liberty and of individualism. Both were unlmown in 
Russia. There the prince was the sole owner of the land; all the peo- 
ple without distinction were equally subject to hmi, liable to com- 
pulsory and universal service to the state which was identical \vith 
the prince and was everything. Neither nobles nor burghers existed 
with rights secure as in the Occident; all were humble serfs of 
the prince, as the peasants were serfs of the nobles, subject to law- 
less whim and any pcreonal humiliation. Yet, with all these funda- 
mental differences, the two nations were alike in the immense 
vitality of their development from the seventeenth century on, 
which made the Russian people survive and harden through long 
periods of entirely inefficient and unbelievably corrupt rule. The 
Russian Czars were supported in their grandiose schemes of ex- 
pansion in all directions by the passive willingness of the masses 
to bear the sacrifices involved; their territorial ambitions received 
sanction from an unconscious but unmistakable feeling of a national 
mission to carry the message of the Orthodox Church, which was 
identified with Christianity, and of the Eastern Empire back to 
Byzantium and deep into infidel Europe and Asia. The Russians 
always showed a great confidence in their strength, and in their 
superiority over the outside world. 

The Russian Empire conquered vast territories alien in race and 
civilization and welded them into a centralized despotism mightier 
than any other in history. The later Russian Empire differed funda- 
mentally from the liberal, tolerant British Empire in its tendency 
to impose uniformity upon its immense domains, to Russify or later 
to communize them without any freedom of spontaneous develop- 
ment. In the seventeenth century Russian pioneers pushed across 
the endless plains of northern Asia to the gates of China; the 
northern Arctic sea route was explored at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, southern Kamchatka reached, contact with 
Japan established, and the colonization of northwestern America 
started, which Vitus Behring entered in 1740.^“ Circling the globe 
eastward, Russia claimed, and to a large extent gained, in the West 
the inheritance of Sweden, Poland, and Turkey, and thus opened 
for herself the road to Europe. Ac the beginning of the eighteenth 
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century the Russian colossus, still unknown and mysterious, 
loomed for the first time as a determining factor on the eastern 
approaches to Europe; by the middle of the century its armies 
advanced into Central Europe; at the end of the century the 
Russian General Suvarov marched into Italy and Switzerland. In 
the course of one century Russia, firmly established in the Ural, 
the Altai, and the Caucasian mountains, had become a great Eu- 
ropean power.“® 

This emergence of Russia was the work of Peter the Great 
(1689-1725). Before liim the rhythm of life at the Russian court 
had been that of an Oriental theocracy with its formalistic mo- 
notony, the great influence of the clergy and the seclusion of 
women. After Peter women began to play an entirely different 
part, the theocracy was transformed into a military bureaucracy, 
the uniform replaced the clerical garb at court. The secularization 
of life which the fourteenth century brought to Europe, came four 
centuries later to Russia, a country hardly touched by European 
scholasticism, by Renaissance or Reformation. The so-called re- 
form in seventeenth century Russia was not concerned with dogma 
or thought, it was merely an attempt to correct ritual and textual 
details which seem of trifling importance; yet it led to a bitter 
struggle and a lasting schism; some of the Old Believers turned 
against the “innovations” as “Western corruption,” while other 
sects of a more spiritualistic character showed the influence of 
Protestant thought. But the whole conflict proved how alien 
Russia was to Europe. 

Peter’s reforms were sweeping in intention though very limited 
in depth. Tliey were the first effort to adapt a backward country 
to modern civilization, an effort repeated with the spread of na- 
tionalism in many Eastern and Latin American lands — often by 
men as similar to Peter in personality, intention, and method as 
Mustapha Kemal and Stalin. In the twentieth century, with mod- 
ern means of education and administration, the reforms could be 
carried to a depth impossible in the early eighteenth century. 
Peter’s reforms were motivated primarily by the needs of war (in 
the preparation for and active pursuit of which he spent most of 
his reign), by the desire to make Russia a strong military power. 
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able not only to hold its own against Europe but to expand and 
to impose its will. Peter’s mind was not attracted by the hiimanism 
and freedom of Europe; he did not long for spiritual relations; 
what he wished to gain from Europe was the outward armor. 
“Peter nourished no blind, indulgent passion for the West. Rather 
he never ceased to treat it with great distrust.” He was always 
suspicious of Europe, fearing her ill will and contempt toward 
Russia and the wish to cut off her growth in strength and advance 
in the art of war. He wished to borrow Europe’s practical effici- 
ency and technical skill, but not her spiritual ideals of liberty and 
human dignity; and his sole purpose was to strengthen Russia. As 
war seemed to threaten always and time to press hard, his reforms 
had to bring speedy results; and this necessarily could be achieved 
only at great costs and with many maladjustments. The reforms 
did not aim at a new morality, but at providing Russia with the 
resources to occupy a dominating position in the international- 
world. 

It was Peter’s greatness, that he clearly understood that these 
resources were not to be found in Poland, formeily the intermedi- 
ary between Europe and Russia, but in Holland and Protestant 
Northern Europe, and that what was most needed was to increase 
the “productiveness of popular labor.” He sensed rightly that he 
had to do more than introduce Western technique into Russia, 
tliat he had to transform Russian life, to stir it into a new sense of 
initiative, of activity, of self-reliance, of responsibility, of indi- 
vidualism, briefly of true citizenship. He wished to teach his people 
to differentiate between the czar and the state, to release their 
personality from the deadening shackles of lawless despotism for 
free and willing participation in the service of the commonweal. 
But he could not reach this goal. He did not see it clearly himself. 
Russia was in no way ready, and he was in a hurry. There were a 
few men who recognized the need of reform, yet believed that the 
traditional life of Russia could be preserved. Most remarkable 
among them was Ivan Tilchonovich Pososhkov (c. 1652-1725), 
a craftsman and merchant, self-educated and farsighted, who in his 
“Kniga 0 skudosti i bogatstve” (Book on Poverty and Wealth) 
proposed, apparently without direct foreign influence, modern 
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theories on the improvement of the conditions of the peasant and 
on the need of a rule of law. Yet he was one of the very few inde- 
pendent thinkers. Peter did not use them; as a typical despot he 
had no understanding of the importance of public opinion. I-Iis 
conception of reform was too mechanical. In face of the inertia 
and backwardness of the people, he imposed his reforms and ruth- 
lessly carried them through finding no support and little under- 
standing among the people, even among his closest collaborators, 
who supported the reform because the reforms gave them good 
positions. “Peter himself served his country wholeheartedly; but 
his assistants did not necessarily understand the term ‘service’ as 
service of Russia, for the fatherland idea still lay beyond their 
comprehension, and had no connection with their civic intellectual 
growth — even those of them who stood nearest to the throne were 
virtually only Peter’s court and personal underlings, and little, if 
at all, fitted to act also as his agents in his reforms. Hence, strive 
as he might to regard his helpers as co-workers, it was an effoit 
whicli only increased his sense of autocratic Lsolacion, and left him 
with no idea in the matter save to thrash them soundly wirli 
cudgels.” Thus a state was created by Peter which reared its sub- 
jects “to an atmosphere of arbitrary rule, general contempt for 
legality and the person, and to a blunted sense of morality”; and, 
though this heiitage of Peter’s Russia disappeared among the 
intelligentsia in the nineteenth century, it remained with the masses 
even in the twentieth century. 

Peter’s zeal for reform, his ruthless despotism, and the inertia 
which he encountered, drove him to use force and regimentation 
to a degree which not only kept Russia outside Europe but de- 
feated the purpose which he dimly sensed as fundamental, of 
arousing the Russians to patriotic responsibility and human stature. 
He regulated everycliing; the individual, the human being counted 
for nothing. “Indeed, there was not an offense against the law, 
from presentation of an inopportune petition for a permit to fell 
an oak tree or a masthead spruce of more than the statutory height 
to the failure of a nobleman to attend an annual inspection, or to 
a mercantile transaction in Russian cloth, for which he did not 
ordain, variously, confiscation of property, loss of civil rights, the 
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knout, the galleys, or the gallows — either, that is to say, political 
extinction or physical death.” Peter was faced with an insoluble 
problem. “Even when his doings were beneficent in intention they 
were accompanied with a repellent display of force, since his 
reforms were a threefold straggle between a despotism, a people, 
and a people’s instincts: a struggle in which, using his authority as 
a menace, he constantly strove to spur a community of serfs into 
self-action, and yet to make of his nobility, that community’s own 
enslaver, the agent of European science and enlightenment — ^the 
two factors which he considered mdispensable before the people 
as a whole could act for itself, and its fettered bondsmen engage 
in free and conscious activity.” Thus Peter, and official Russia to 
this day, could not find the solution of the problem of the co- 
existence of order and freedom, for Avhich, in the fruition of the 
European tradition, England had set the example. The Russians 
saiv only the alternatives order and anarchy; except for the small 
group of true liberal Westernizers, they suspected European liberty 
and individualism of leading to chaos. Peter’s reforms marked a 
turning point in Russian history, but their value was discussed and 
disputed for two centuries. jVIany saw in him the Antichrist who 
had destroyed the Christian foundations of Russian order and 
exposed it to the destructive influences of unclvistian Europe; 
others saw in him an idol, the father of a better Russia; but even 
among his admirers some to this day, by accepting his methods of 
force and regimentation, and even surpassing him in them, have 
confined Europeanization to the outward aspects, leaving the core 
of Russia unreformed. 

To mark the new beginning Peter transferred the capital from 
historical Moscow, which represented Holy Russia, to St. Peters- 
burg, built in 1703 on the border of Russia, nearest to Europe, on 
newly conquered marshy land, without any connection with or 
roots in Russian tradition, a ^mbol of secularized Russia. To ac- 
celerate the process Peter reformed the calendar, introduced a 
simplified alphabet, substituted for the ecclesiastical literary style 
a simpler language nearer to life, and began to publish and edit the 
first newspaper. The first secular book printed in the new type 
was characteristically a simple manual on geometry and surveying 
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(1708), and this was followed by a “Complete Letter Writer/’ 
translated from the German, and “An Honorable Mirror for Youth 
or Guide for Deportment.” Many foreigners and technicians were 
called to Russia, and Russians were sent abroad to study; but they 
were wholly unprepared, and they brought back foreign vices 
rather than thorough knowledge. Peter’s immense efforts gave only 
a thin veneer, but they left a deep ferment in Russian life. 

His work was carried on by Catherine II (1772-1796), a German 
princess and disciple of French enlightenment, who vied with 
Frederick II for the friendship of the French philosophes, the ad- 
miration of Europe, and the distinction of creative literary work. 
German instructors built the Russian army and administration in 
the eighteenth century; French influences shaped her intellectual 
life, especially at the court. Foreigners were indispensable for every 
progress. When Shuvalov founded in 1755 the first Russian uni- 
versity in Moscow, very few students could be admitted, on ac- 
count of a complete lack of preparation, and most of the pro- 
fessors had to come from Germany. A decision of the Imperial 
Academy of Petersburg in 1747 that half of its membership should 
be Russian proved unrealizable. Yet the Russians, with their great 
and naive sdf-confidencc, resented the foreigners bitterly. Only at 
the end of the century could native scholars and writers carry on 
the work. But throughout the century the few learned Russians saw 
the defense of the country as a main task. 

Vasily Nilcitich Tatishchcv (1686-1756), a typical man of 
Peter’s reform period, an officer and administrator, a mining engi- 
neer and a compiler of Russian laws, a scientist and a geographer, 
wrote a History of Russia from the Oldest Time, to prove the 
greatness and achievements of Russia against accusations of bar- 
barism and backwardness. The greatest Russian scholar of the 
centiury, Michael Vasilievich Lomonosov (1712-1765),“* voiced 
even more strongly the self-confidence of the rising Russia. He 
was the son of a peasant from Archangel, first educated in an 
Orthodox seminary and later abroad — ^“the first Russian univer- 
sity,” as Pushkin called him, a self-made man who labored with 
exemplary zeal in many fields; though by nature a scientist of the 
first rank, he left his most indelible mark on the Russian language 
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through his grammar (1755), which transformed Russian into a 
vehicle for the expression of modem thought and sentiment. All his 
work was filled with Russian pride, and many of his activities were 
directed against foreign scholara in Russia — especially Gerhard 
Friedrich Muller (1705-1783), who performed a great service to 
Russian historiography by ills "Sammlung russischer Geschichte” 
and his pioneer work in Russian archives. Lomonosov himself wrote 
Russian history to “reveal the glorious deeds of our rulers,” so 
that every one “might find in the Slavic sagas deeds as magnificent 
as those of ancient Greece and Rome, and Russia need never again 
to be humiliated.” In the dedication of his Russian Grammar he 
wrote: “The Roman Emperor Charles V used to say that one 
should speak Spanish in addressing God, French in talking with 
friends, German in dealing with enemies, and Italian when con- 
versing with a woman. But had he known Russian he would, no 
doubt, have added that one could talk to any and all of them in 
Russian. He would have found in Russian the grandeur of Spanish, 
the grace of French, the strength of German, the tenderness of 
Italian, besides the wealth and conciseness of Greek and Latin. I 
am certain of this because I have been using Russian for a long 
time. If there is something we cannot express, it is not because of 
the poverty of our language but because of the lack in our knowl- 
edge.” He appealed to the Russian youth to enrich Russian litera- 
ture and to study diligently, so tliat Russia would have her own 
Flatos and Newtons, become glorious, and utili2e her immense idle 
natural resources. 

Eighteenth century Russia did not fulfill Peter’s hopes of increas- 
ing the productiveness and raising the standards of the masses; 
their exploitation' for the state increased, their burden became 
heavier. Only the nobility was set free in the course of tlie century 
and was recognized as in possession of independent rights; the 
state was transformed from the purely Oriental patriarchal state 
into a nobilitarian state of the eighteenth century. Catherine intro- 
duced the language of enlightened patriotism of the period to 
Russia. But the Russian reality in no way corresponded to it. Serf- 
dom reached its climax, the peasants lost the last vestiges of legal 
protection, neither the financial system nor the national economy 
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Strong enough to support a modern administration and its vast ' 
ambitions. Yet in these years a new class of educated Russians, 
the intelligentsia, came into closer contact with Europe. Popular 
literamre still glorified Ru^ia’s greatness— Michael Natveevich 
Kherasliov (1733-1807) wrote long patriotic epic poems, like 
“Vladimir” and “Rossiada” (1779), praising the Russian victory 
under Ivan IV over the Mohammedans and thereby the wars 
against.Turkey for the liberation of the Balkan Slavs — or ridiculed 
the superficial imitators of foreign ways of life, as the Russian 
comedy did in the fast expanding theater. But the period witnessed 
also the first serious attempts at improvement, started by private 
initiative, the growth of a true patriotism in the spirit of the age. 
Nikolai Ivanovich Novikov (1744-1818) founded a number of 
periodicals criticizing the government and demanding mforms. He 
started the publishing and distribution of books on a modern basis 
in 1782. Through him bookshops were opened in many cities j 
scientific books translated into Russian; magazines, among them 
the first for children, propagated tlie ideas of enlightened morality, 
and attention turned to the need of elementary education. The 
five years from 1786 to 1790 saw a great development of Russian 
publishing; 366 books were published yearly, as against 126 books 
yearly for the period 1771-1775 and 23 books yearly 1751-1760. 
Catherine allowed private printing presses for the first time, and 
a public opinion became vocal. Alexander Nikolaevich Radishchev 
(1749-1802), perhaps the most typical representative of the small 
group of young intelligentsia, was sent by Catherine to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig to be trained as a civil servant. There he became 
acquainted with the writers of the age, especially Rousseau and 
Mably. In his ode “Volnost” (Liberty) he praised Cromwell and 
Washington, and in his famous “Puteshestvie iz Peterburga v 
Moskvu” (Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow) he voiced 
an eloquent plea for the emancipation of the serfs and for a consti- 
tutional regime. The book appeared in 1790 when Catherine, 
frightened by the French Revolution, veered sharply from support 
of progressive enlightenment to defense of the existing order. Radi- 
shchev paid with banishment to Siberia for his revelation that the 
'“order” was nothing but a profound and pernicious disorder. The 
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brief period of relative freedom came to a sudden end. Novikov was 
imprisoned, the emancipation of the serfs was postponed for 
seventy years, and many voices began to exalt the old against the 
new Russia. 

Catherine had always maintained that Russia was equal to Eu- 
rope, not worse. But was Russia in fact not better than Europe? 
Catherine herself, who in her last years with the Greek project and 
the Polish partition accepted more and more the traditional policy 
of Russia’s national aspirations, developed a growing interest in 
Russian history and chronicles. Russian amateur historians like 
Prince Mikhail M. Shcherbatov (1733-1790) idealized the period 
before Peter as virtuous and an age of innocence, and represented 
the enlightenment as undermining religion and thereby morals and 
virtue. Even further went General Ivan N. Boltin (i 735 ~^ 79 *)> 
who maintained that Russians were not better nor worse than 
Europeans but different from them — ^the difference rising as much 
from geographic and climatic factors as from spiritual traditions. 
He defended the old patriarchal customs as good, because they 
corresponded to the unique and peculiar psychophysical character 
of Russia and the Russians. All rational reforms after foreign 
models were therefore against the nature of things: a reform had 
to grow slowly, could not; be ordered by one reformer. He pro- 
te.sted against too much reform legislation, for laws do not produce 
new mores or habits— it is slow change of habits to which new 
laws respond. 

This change from a liberal cosmopolitanism to a narrow nation- 
alism at the turn of the century was exemplified by Nikolai Mik- 
hailovich Karamzin (1765-1826).”“ Russian literature owes him 
much, for he can be regarded as the creator of the modern Russian 
literary style under French influence. But his travels abroad in 
1 789-1790, of which he wrote in his “Pisma russkago puteshestven- 
nika” (Letters of a Russian Traveler), awakeped his faith in the 
superiority of Russia over Europe. In 1803 he was appointed official 
historiographer, and in that capacity he wrote “Istoriya gosudarstva 
rossiyskago” (History of the Russian State) finishing twelve vol- 
umes of this before his death. The work, written in an interesting 
and gracious style, gained wide popularity and did more than any 
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Other book to familiarize Russians with their history and to fill 
them with pride in the regime and its ancient iastitutions. Karam^ 
zin glorified autocracy and the Russian past; he saw the greatness 
of Russia not in Peter but in Ivan the Terrible. He accused Peter 
of interference with the moral life of the Russian people and its 
continuity, through which the Russians became citizens of the 
world but ceased to be citizens of Russia, while in reality “the 
existence of each individual is intimately bound up with the father- 
land; tlie noble sentiment which ties us to it, forms part of the love 
of ourselves. Universal history embellishes the world before our 
mind; that of Russia beautifies the fatherland, the center of our 
existence and our a^ection.” The imperial greatness of Russia 
seemed to equal, nay, to dwarf that of Rome. “Looking on the 
immensity of that monarchy which is unique in the world, our 
mind feels overwhelmed. Never did Rome equal it in greatness.” 
It is therefore not surprising that Karamzin opposed all liberal 
reforms, in the memorandum on Old and New Russia (i8ii). He 
was convinced that, whatever might be true of Europe, Russia 
needed an autocrat in oi'der to be strong and to be feared. The 
introduction of a new code of civil law, drafted after the model 
of the Code Napoleon, appeared to him to contradict the national 
mind. Russia needed only a collection qf her own old decrees and 
ukases, rejecting what was contradictory or superfluous in the 
legacy of generations. He protested above all the doctrine that the 
law was above the autocrat. Any limitation of his power, even by 
a voluntary grant of a charter, would destroy the foundations of 
the czar’s power: he could do everything except limit himself. 
Karamzin constructed a legendary Russian past to justify the de- 
velopment of Russian autocracy in modern times. But above all 
he appealed to the past against the present. 

Karamzin, in his youth, had been a defender of reform, because 
“the path of enlightenment is one for all nations”; he then re- 
garded all laments about the Russian past as “a joke resulting from 
lack of thorough thouglit.” “We are not as our bearded ancestors 
have been- — and that is to the good! Crudeness and coarseness, ex- 
ternal and internal, emptiness and boredom, that was their char- 
acter even in the highest classes; to us all roads to the refinement of 
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the mind and to the nobler pleasures of the soul are open. Every- 
thing national is nothing compared to the human and universal. It 
is important that we become human beings, not Slavs. What is 
good for men in general cannot be bad for Russians; and what 
Englishmen or Germans have invented to hmnan advantage, that 
is mine, for 1 am a human being.” He was enthusiastic about 
Rousseau and the French writers: but his enthusiasm remained 
theoretic; when he saw the French Revolution in its beginnings 
he met it with a complete lack of comprehension. He came to the 
conclusion that “all violent convulsions are pernicious. We wish 
to abandon ourselves to the power of Providence; it certainly has 
its plan; the hearts of the rulers are in its hands — and that is 
enough.” I'le believed order was sacrosanct even in its most casual 
defects. Under the immediate impression of the French Revolu- 
tion he wished to confine all daring theories of the mind within 
the covers of books, though he admired them. Ten years later 
(1802) Karamzin, editing the Vyestnik Evropy (Aiessenger of 
Europe), again propagated liberal ideas. But again ten years later, 
in the memorandum on Old and New Russia, he proclaimed liberal 
reforms pernicious, and nothing necessary but autocracy and the 
(legendary) old virtue. “Has the name ‘Russian’ still for us the 
inscrutable force which it formerly had!* Qnr ancestors [before 
Peter] remained, even if they adopted many advantages of foreign 
customs, always of the opinion that the Orthodox Russian is the 
most perfect citizen on earth and Holy Russia the first state. May 
one call that an error; yet how it promoted the love of the father- 
land and its moral strength! Now, however, after more than a 
century of foreign education, ... we call all the Europeans 
brothers, whom we formerly called infidels; I ask. For whom will 
it be easier to subdue Russia, for infidels or brothers^ . . . Peter 
is responsible for it.” 

Eighteenth century Russia began with Peter the Great; it ended 
with Alexander, who Idee Karamzin vacillated between liberal re- 
forms and quietist reaction, and ended in lethargy and ascetic 
mysticism. The problem of Russia, posited by Peter, was not solved 
in the eighteenth century: the discrepancy between the ideals and 
the reality grew, and with it the giilf bet\veen government and 
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society. While in England ideals and reality, government and 
society blended more intimately tlian anywhere else, in Russia they 
tvere wider apart than in any European country. Eighteenth cen- 
tury Russia left to the nineteenth century the solving of this prob- 
lem. It was not solved: Russia remained an eighteenth century state, 
whose problematic existence put before the Russian intelligentsia 
the eternal question about the meaning of Russian life and rela- 
tions with Europe. The moral and social crisis of eighteenth cen- 
tury Europe was prolonged in Russia to the outbreak of the 
Russian Revolution, which undertook to resolve Russia’s crisis as 
the French Revolution had resolved the European crisis. In the 
historical conditions of Russia this transformation could not be 
brought about in the Western forms of freedom and legal rights, 
but in the Petrinian arbitrary form of the autocracy’s struggle with 
the inertia of people and tradition. 

15 

Thus all Europe at the end of the eightccntli century passed 
through a deep crisis, a search for regeneration, for better founda- 
tions of social life, for new concepts of public and private morality. 
The crisis had been resolved before then among the Englisli people, 
both in Great Britain nnd in America: this gave them their unique 
strength and their exemplary rank. On the continent of Europe the 
crisis was much more pronounced in the West than in the East, 
Avhere the new spirit penetrated only slowly and against great 
resistance; what was a broad movement in the West touched only 
a few isolated minds in die East; yet everyivhere it was soon to 
usher in a complete transformation: for the whole continent the 
French Revolution was a tinning point. TIjc Revolution happened 
in France, as Tocqueville has shown, for the very reason that 
France ivas the most progressive country on the continent, that 
the old insdtutions and abuses were weakest there, while the right 
to change them was felt more strongly than anywhere else. France 
set the pace for the whole continent. Through it the nations 
gained consciousness of themselves, as the French nation had done. 
But there was a diiference: French nationalism was born (as Eng- 
lish and American had before it) in a wave of generous enthusiasm 
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for the cause of mankind; the opposing nationalisms lacked this 
initial inspiration of a disinterested humanitarianism— from the be- 
ginning they were directed to laudable but narrower goals, self- 
centered and antagonistic."** Yet through the French Revolution 
they too became transformed. Before the Revolution there had 
been states and governments, after it there emerged nations and 
peoples. The new authorities were infinitely stronger than the 
old governments, for they were rooted in the nation and filled 
with a new morality. Old Europe (outside England) foundered 
before the French Revolution, because it did not understand the 
transformation it had wrought in France; Napoleon failed for the 
very same reason, because he did not understand the new forces 
aroused by the French Revolution abroad— he still thought of the 
old Europe, while Europe had entered, thanks to die Revolution 
and to him, a new age, the age of nationalism, the regeneration 
prepared by the crisis of the eighteenth century. ^ 

In this second and greater Renaissance the new universal ideas 
were interpreted and remolded in the various countries accordmg 
to their social structure, their cultural traditions, and their kvel o 
civilization. As it had been ivith the message brought by the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, the new message, fundamentally one, 
could realize itself only among the conditions created by the past 
and differing from country to country. The spirit ^““7 

• across the frontiers erected by the past; but it is resisted by that 
force of continuity and inertia, which hmian passions and the 
nature of things have built up for centuries and are continual y 
rebuilding. The French Revolution carried over Europe, and even 
to Latin America and the Near East, its one message of liberty and 
human dignity; but, except for the lare ^nerous moinents when 
the spirit moved them almost irresistibly, it did not unite peoples. 
In the long run it was everywhere integrated into past patterns, 
separating and forming the nations more than ever into distinct 
coVate personaUties, not only politically, but down to the very 
substance of their life, in their innermost dreams and in the ideas 
which propelled them to action. Thus the gulf between nations 
grew in the age of nationalism. The development of their character 
and the course of their conflicts in the nineteenth and twentieth 
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centuries were foreshadowed by the conditions of the eighteenth 
century under which they recewed the seeds of nationalism. At 
that time the nations began to grow conscious of themselves and of 
their political and cultural ideals. In the age of nationalism this 
consciousness, penetrating through the channels of education and 
literacy into the masses, becomes one of the decisive factors of 

Two main concepts of nation and fatherland emerged in the 
intertwining of influences and conditions; conflicting and fusing, 
they became embodied in currents of thought in all nations and, 
to a varying degree, in entire nations. The one was basically a 
rational and universal concept of political liberty and the rights 
. of man, looking towards the city of the future. In it the secularized 
Stoic-Christian tradition lived on: in England, in its Protestant 
form; in France, in its Catholic form. It found its chief support in 
the political and economic strength of the educated middle classes 
and, with a shift of emphasis, in the social>democraticaUy organized 
labor movements. The other was basically founded on history, on 
monuments and graveyards, even harking back to the mysteries of 
ancient times and of tribal solidarity. It stressed the past, the 
diversity and self-sufficiency of nations. It found its support, above 
all, among the aristocracy and the masses. These two concepts of 
nationalism are the poles around which the new age with its in- 
numerable shadings and transitions will revolve: from them it draws 
the pathos and the promises which move the hearts of men and 
masses as did in preceding ages the expectations of heavenly bliss 
and of redemption. These religious concepts were also interpreted 
in a twofold sense, one more narrow and ritualistic, bound up 
with the survival of ancient lore and myth, the other soaring to 
the free heights and wide horizons of a universal message proclaim- 
ing man as the image of God, In the new age nationalism, talcing 
the place of religion, is as diversified in its manifestations and 
aspirations, in im form and even its substance as religion itself. Yet 
in all its diversities it fulfills one great task — ^giving meaning to 
man’s life and justifying his noble and ignoble passions before him- 
self and history, lifting him above the loneliness and futilities of 
lus days, and endowing the order and power of government, with- 
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out which no society can exist, with the majesty of true authority. 

The nineteenth century was in many ways infinitely superior to 
any preceding age. The eighteenth century still had been an age 
of savage wars and unscrupulous diplomacy, to a degree unbeliev- 
able to nineteenth century minds. True, the eighteenth century 
was more enlightened and refined than the seventeenth; yet every- 
where the corruption, political and individual, was stupendous, 
unashamed, and universal. Wars and diplomacy in the nineteenth 
century not only gained in depth; whereas previously they had 
been the affairs of courts and governments, in which and from 
which the people suffered only as passive objects, they became now 
the concern of nations, in which the people actively participated, 
and though they continued to suffer, found also a source of in- 
spiration and of self-realization. But they underwent also an un- 
precedented refinement; for the age of nationalism brought to 
private and public life a new morality and dignity. Even the Holy 
Alliance, though ostensibly directed against the new age, reflected 
it as the Counter Reformation reflected the new morality of the 
Reformation. In the preceding centuries venality and, coarseness 
had been universal, and life and dignity had meant as little as 
permanency of government. The Holy Alliance was no longer the 
old Europe; it not only proclaimed a new respect for moral princi- 
ples and for the dignity of royalty — ^it practiced it to an unprece- 
dented degree. A new feeling for peace and order prevailed, the 
old-regime principle of legitimacy became more than an object of 


cynicism and of ruthless self-interest. In all European states a new 
sense of responsibility and a more intimate cohesion developed; and 
through the French revolutionary wars and especially through 
British imperialism this process of regeneration and moral educa- 
tion spread to distant continents, carrying there a civic and even 
personal morality infinitely superior to anything known before, 
invigorating ancient races and awakening masses, downtrodden 
since time immemorial, for the first time to human life. 


This new morality expressed itself in the age of nationalism in 
the two concepts of nationality and liberty. They have seemed 
often almost inseparable. Yet they are different in origin and sub- 
stance, in effect and duration. In the word “liberty” vibrates the 
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message which pervades all human history and makes it human: 
the promise of the dignity of man, of his rights as an individual, of 
his duties to Ids fellow men, a message dimly perceived from the 
very beginning, and growing in breadth and depth, until it cotnea 
to fruition in seventeenth century England and dominates the 
philosophy of the eighteenth and the life of the nineteenth century 
in the Western world. Compared with it, nationalism is only a 
passing form of integration, beneficial and vitalizing, yet by its own 
exaggeration and dynamism easily destructive of human liberty. 
In the age of nationalism the nature of things and human passions, 
as always, use and shape the dominant tendencies of die period, but 
through them also the .struggle of the ages for the emancipation of 
the human goes on, which began In Palestine and In Hellas. From 
Hebrew and Greek ideas the age of nationalism drew many of its 
initial and fundamental inspirations, but from Jerusalem and Athens 
shine also the eternal guiding stars which lift the age of nationalism 
above itself, pointing fonvard on the road to deeper liberty and 
to higher forms of integration. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER ONE 


z. Most historians arc agreed upon a modern origin of nationalism: “Nationalism 
is a child of the French Revolution’* (G. P. Gooch, Studies m Modem History ^ 
London: Longmans, 1931, p. 217); ^^Nationalism is modem, vary modem** 
(Carlton J. tl. Hayes, Essays on HationalisjUi New York. Macmillan, 1926, 
p. 29 and passim)* See also Halvdan Koht, “L'Esprit national et Tidde dc la 
souvcraincm du pcuple,** in Bulletin of tise International Coimnittee of Historic- 
cal Sciences, vol. II, part II, pp. 217-224.; Sydney Herbert, Nationality and Its 
Problems (London: Methuen, 1920); Wafdcmar Mitscherlich, Der Nationa- 
Hsims JVestetiropas (Leipzig. C* L. Hirschfeld, 1920); Kurt Stavenhasen, 
Kritlicbe Oatise in die Voikstbeorie (Abhandlungen der Herder Gcscllsciiafr 
und dcs Herder Instituts, Band V), (Riga* Ernst Hates, 1936); H. A. L. Fisher, 
The Common Weal (London; Oxford University Press, 19*4)1 p- 195; Fried- 
rich A'Icineckc, Wekbiirzertjan und Naiionahtaat, 3rd cd. (Munich: R. Olden- 
boure, 19*5) ► pp- 5f-; James Bryce, Studies m History and Jurisprudence 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901)1 vol. 1 , p* 268. 

The concern with nationalism in old times is a product of the years, when 
nationalfsni dominatii^ all our thought makes us see nationalism everywhere. 
Prof. M. T. Walck-Oemecki (“Lc R 6 !c dc Ja nodonalird dans rhistoire dc 
Tantiquitc,'* Bulletm of the International Connnittee of Historical Sciences, vol. 
II, part II, pp. 303-310) upholds aeainsc Eduard Meyer — who believed that in 
anciciic times only the Jews, the Iranians, and the Greeks had arrived at full 
development of nadonality — that Greeks and Romans never developed a real 
nationalism, whereas Babylonians, Egyptians, and other Orientals developed a 
full-dcdgcd nationalism. 

a. John Oalcesmitli calls nationalism “what the vast majority of civilized people 
feel to be the most sacred and dominating inspiration in life,** and “the most 
pregnant fact of modern political evolution** {Race and Nationality*. An In^ 
quiry mto tije Origin and Growth of Patriotism, New York; Stokes, 19*91 PP* 
viii f.)> His dcBnition of nationalism Is valid only for the period since the 
French Revolution. Then, and only then, did nationalism become the inspira- 
tion of “civilized people." We may even say that a people enters the orbit of 
“modern** civilization when it becomes imbued with the spirit of nationalism. 
The Chinese were civilized before they, in their vast majority, developed a 
national feeling in the twenucth century, when tlicy entered ‘‘modem*’ civiliza- 
tion. Nationalism is coextensive tvith “modern** civilizacion^noc, of course, 
witii civilization generally, 

3, See Ignaz Seipel, Nation und Staat (Vienna: Braumhllcr, 1916). Aristotle 
understood by state or fatherland something which could be f^clc easily as a 
reality in everyday concrete contacts. A state should consist of no fewer than 
ten and no more than ten thousand inltabitants {Ethics, IX, 10, 3)- The great 
barbarian empires M'cre for him no real states {Politics, VII, 4). 

4. Robert Michels {Der Patriousmus Prolegomena zu seiner soziologischen 
Asialyse, Munich: Duncker & Humbloc, 1929, p. 88) remarks that die Femsten^ 
Hebe extends from patriotism to Internationalism. “Dcnn Patriotismus und 
Inteniadonalismus haocn das Mcrkmal physischer Kontakdosigkeit der sie 
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Empfindendcn zu den Mitempfindendeft gcmeinsam.’* Both arc the product of 
ai! iiisconcal dcrclopmcnc and of an indoctrination education. The liistorical 
character of patriotism was well recognized by William Hazlitt (“On Patri- 
otism A Fragment,** written Jan, 5, 1814, Collected Works, cd. A. R. Waller 
and Arnold Glover, London* Dent, 1902, vol. 1 , p. 67); “Patriotism, in modern 
times, and in great states, is and must be the creature of reason and reflection, 
father chan the offspring of physical or local attadinienc. ... Patriotism is 
nor, in a strict or exduswc sense, a natural or personal affection, but a law of 
our rational and moral nature, strengthened and determined by particular 
circumstances and associations, but not bom of them, nor wholly nourished by 
them. It is not possible that we should have an individual attachment to sixteen 
millions of men, any more chan to sixty millions. We cannot be Mitnally 
attached to places wc never saw and people wc never hcatd of. Is not the 
name of Englishman a general term, as well as that of man^ How many 
varieties does it not combine withm it?” 

5. Letters Concerning the English Nation (London, 1773)1 Letter VIII, p, 55* 

6. Henry MoHcy, English Writers (New York: Cassell, 18B7), vol. I, p. i; J. M. 
Robertson, The Evolution of States: An Introduction to English Politics 
(London: Watts, 1912), p. 285; Sir Francis Galton, Inquiries into Htnmn 
faculty and Its Developjnent, (Everyman*s Library, Nenv York: Dutton, 1908), 
p. izS. Nationalism itself, the will of forming, or belonging to, a nationality, 
acts as a factor in building a national character. That is clearly seen in the 
process of Americanization, of the immigrants adopting in the second or third 
generation entirely new attitudes and characters. Here as elsewhere in history 
and social life wo find a constant mutual interaction of cause and effect, 
psychology of nationalities was developed by Moritz Lazarus and Pleymann 
Sceintlwl m the Zehschnft fur Vblkerpsyehologie und Spracimhsemchaft 
(i860 (f.). They considered the group mind asran integration of the individual 
minds functioning as a unit. Sec also Alfred FouiU£, Esqttisse phychologique 
des peuples europSem (Pans: Alcan, 1902); Wilhelm Wundt, Die Natlonen 
und ihre Philosophic (Leipzig Kioncr, 191s) (his ten volumes on F'o/jfeer- 
psychologie are rather a study on ethnography); Eduard Wechssler, Esprit und 
Qeist: Versuch ehier Wesenskundc des Deutschen und des Franzosen (Biele- 
feld' Velhagcn & Klasing, 1927); Michael Demiashkevich, The National Mindi 
English, French, Qenmi (New York: American Book Co,, 1938); Elias 
Hurwicz, Die Scelen der VSlker (Gotha; Perthes, 1920). 

7. W. B. Pillsbury, The Psychology of Nationality and Imematlonahmi (New 
York. Appleton, 1919)1 p« 5* See on p, 267, ^'Nationality is an affair of the 
mind or spirit, not . . . of physical xclationship. The only ^vay to decide 
whether an individual belongs to one nation rather than another is to ask him.’* 

8. Sociological deftniuons view nationality primarily as a conflict group. See Max 
Sjylvius Handinan, “The Sentiments of Nationalism, ’* PdliticarScieiicc Qnar-^ 
Urly, vol. XXXVI, pp, 104-12 1, and Louis Wirth, ‘Types of Nationalism ,** 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. XLI, pp, 7*3^37* A typology according 
to historical elements in C* J* H. Hayes, ‘Two Varieties of Nationalism, 
Original and Derived,** Proceedings of the Association of History Teachers of 
she Middle States and Maryland, No. XXVI (1928), jpp. 71-83; and in my 
Eevolutions and Dictatorships ((Cambridge. Harvard Univ. Press, 1939), pp. 
68-82, and Not by Anns Alone (Harvard Univ. Press, 1940), pp. 103-124. 

9. The word “nationality** is preferable to "nation,” as the latter term frequently 
denotes “state** in French and English. In the later A^iddle Ages the word 
"nation** often Jiad no political content whatsoever. The Romans never desig- 
nated themselves as a natio but as a populus. In the seventeenth and cighteenm 
centuries “nation" was opposed frequently to “people” (peuple). It iiidicatcd 
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the conscious and active part of the people, whereas “people" denoted the 
politlcailv and socially more passive masses. In a similar way the word Volk 
tvas used in German^ wlicre Koinancicisin witli its stress upon the irrational 
and subconscious brought about a curious revaluation. Nationalism brought 
the integration of the people into the nation, the awakening of the masses to 
political and social activism. The revolutions of the eighteenth century accom- 
plished in the West this integration of the people, ana “nation” came generally 
to mean the whole polittcaf organization or state; this identification is often 
inapplicable to the more complex situation in Central and Eastern Europe. See 
Friedrich Julius Neumann, Volk imd Nation (Leipzig Dunckcr & Humblot, 
188S); Josef Pels, Begriff raid JVesen der Nafiom Site soziologtscbe Unter^ 
SHcbimg und Knttk (Milnstcr, Aschendorff, 1917), Hemz O, Ziegler, Die 
vtoderne Nation, Bin Bettrag zur polnhchen Soziologie (Tubingen Mohr, 
1931), Fricdricii Hertz, “Wesen und Werden der Naaoti," Nation und 
NatlonaUtat (Jahtbuch ftlr SozlologiCi tst supnlcmcntary vol.), (Karlsruhe; 
G. Braun, 1927); Alfred Amonn, Nationalgeftm und StaatsgeUtkl (Munich; 
Dunckcr & Humblot, 1915). 

10. The racial theory has found its strongest expression in Germany. Its triumph 
was foreseen by a French author when he wrote, mot rdsumc cette 
retombcc incessante, dont la pensde allemandc uc pourra memo jamais avoir 
rid^c dc sc libdrer, un mot qui exprime tous Ics aspects dc cettc impuissancc 
ctencricc, c*esc la Letblichkeitj ccctc afRnnation massive du corps ct du terrescre, 
ccccc primautd dcs sens ct dc rdncrgic musculairc, cettc prdfcrence quand mdnic 
pour la force aui sc fait sentir. . . . Plus 011 moins, il irAllcmandl reduira la 
concemion et la porede des droits plus vastes i Fimagc ct d la formulc dcs 
rdalit& dont il proficc, ct, avec plus dc tdnacit^ que Ics autres groupcs humaiiis, 
continucra k sc tigurcr la nation d'aprds ic type naturel ct sensible dc la famillc. 
L<» liens du sang scront seuls pour iui comprehensible er, vrais ou faux, 
primerone tout. L'dgoismc, innd dans tous les hommes et dans toiites les 
reunions humaincs, revetira chez FAllcmand comme dans les nations ailcnmndcs, 
un aspect augustc, terrible, quasi-religicux." Kcn6 Johannet, Le pmeipe des 
mtlonalith, new cd. (Paris Nouvelle Librairie Nationalc, 1923), pp» 1B7 f. See 
also Eric A^ocgclin, “The Grosvtii of the Race Idea,” Review of Paiiticf^ July, 
1940, pp. 283-317. 

11. The importance of language stressed by Georg Schmidt-Rohr, Die Spracbe 
ais Biidnenn der Voii^r (Jena: Dicdcnchs, 1932). According to him the com*- 
munity of language is the real national community. The second printing in 
1933 had the changed tide MtiUenpracbex Vom Arm der Sprache bei der 
Volkswerdmig, and a foreword apologizing for a dieory in contradiction with 
the then ruling racial theory. 

X2. An example of the insufficiency of objective characteristics for the determina- 
tion of one’s nationality, including language, in G. A, Macartney, National 
States and National Minorities (London: Oxford University Press, 1934)* pp. 
8 f. Sec also Hans Rothfcls, Ostratmi^ Prenssentavt und Retchsgedanke (Lei^ 
zig: Hinrichs, 1935), p. 193. Nationality m Eastern l^uropc “ist nicht nur cine 
Angciegenheit des Blutcs, sondern dcs gcscluchtlicli-kulturcllcn Zusammen- 
hflngs." 

x3. Ernest Renan's definition in his address QtCest-ce qtCune nation? (Paris: 
Calmann-L6vy, 1882), p. 27, is famous "Une nation cst unc grande solidarity 
constitude par le sentiment dcs sacrifices qu'on a faits ct de ceux qu'on cst 
disposd k fairc encore. Ellc suppose un passe, clle se resume pourtant dans le 
pr&CQC par un fait tangible: le consciicimcnt, le dcsir clairement cxpriind de 
condnucr la vie commune. L'cxistciicc d’une nation est un piybiscite de tous 
les jours." By this definition Renan supported the claim of tne n^i^o lost prov- 
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inccs to decide tlicir ellcgiancc of their own free will. Tlic great importance 
which Renan himself attached to this speech can be seen from the preface to 
his Dhcoiirs et Coiiiirenees (Paris Calmann-L6vy, i 887 ); “Lc morccau de ce 
volume auquel j'actache le plus d’importance, est la conference Qu'cst-ce 
qu’unc nauon? . , . Cest ma profession de foi cn ce qui touche Ics choscs 
humaincs, et, quand la civilisation moderne^ aura sonibrc par suite de l*dqui- 
voque funcstc ac ces mots: nation, natioiialitc, race, je ddsirc qu’on sc souvienne 
de ces vingt pages la/’ 

The German point of view expressed equally authoritatively by Heinrich 
von Trcitschltc. “Who in the face of this duty to secure the peace of the 
world, still dares to raise the ob)cctioii that tlic people of Alsace and Lorraine 
have no wish to belong to Germany? Before the sacred obligation of these 
great da)^, the theory of the right to self-government of every branch of the 
German race— that seductive battle-cry c« expatriated demagogues— will be 
ignominiously routed. Tlicsc provinces arc ours by the right of the sword; 
and we will rule them in virtue of a higher right, in virtue of the right of the 
German nation to prevent die permanent estrangement from die German 
Empire of her lost children. We Germans, who Know both Germany and 
France, know better what is for die good of the Alsatians than do those 
unhappy people themselves, who, in the pervetse conditions of a French life, 
have been denied any true knowledge of modern Germany, We desire, even 
aminst their will, to restore them to themselves.” (Passage fiom^ Zeh7i fahre 
^utscher Koffipfe, 3rd cd*, Berlin, 1897, vol. I, np. 326 f., transl, in H. W. C. 
Dains, Political Thought of H* von Trcltschue^ London: Constable, 1914, 
pp. uof.) 

liie strength of the Alsatian feeling for France even in 19 ti was acknowledged 
by as strong a German nationalise ns Max Weber: “In solcheii Eritincrungcn 
ist dcr Grund zu suclicii, warum dcr Elsasscr sich nls nicht dcr dcutschcn 
Nationalitat zugchong cmpfiiidcc seme polinschcn Schicksalc sind zu lange 
m ausscrdcucscnen Zusammcnhangcii vcrlaufcii. Seine Heldcn sind Hcldcn dcr 
franzdsischen Gcschicluc, Wenn Ihncn dcr Kastcllnn ties Koluiarcr Museums 
zeigen will, was Ihm von semen Schaezen besonders tcucr ist, so fuhrt cr Sie 
von Griinewalds Altar fore in cin Zimmer mir Trilcolorcn, Pompier- und 
andcren Hclmcn, und solchcn Eriniicrungcn scheinbar iiichtigstci Arc aus 
einer Zeir, die ihm ein Heldcnzeiralter bcdeutec.” {Verhajidhmgen ties 
Zweiten Deutscheti Soziologefitages, Tijhingen: Mohr, 1913, p. 50,) 

14. On the character of the Swiss nationality, see Johann Kaspar Blimtschli, “Die 
Schweizer Nationalitat,” in Gesar/ffueite kleme Schriften (Nordlingcn: C. H. 
Beck, 1879), vol. I, pp. 114^131. Hilcy in his Voriesungen dher die PoUtik 
der EidgeJiossenschajt (Bern: Fiala, 1875) stressed the fact chat nature, lan- 
guage, and blood separate the Swiss from one another; what keeps them to- 
gether is a consciousness of ioming a nationality far above blood and racial 
tics. “Die Eidgcnosscnschaft hat sich das hohe Zicl gesetzt, mit vcrschiodencn 
Stammen dutch wohltatige Vermischung in cinem freicn Gemcinwesen cine 
neue cigcnc Nationaliciit . . • zu bilden, die starker als der naturlichc Zug zur 
Stammesvcrwandschafc diese vergessen machen soil “ 

15. “Nationality docs not consist necessarily in either language or religion or a 
common past, but in the will of a people. The expres^on of this will is 
pner^ly made by a synthesis of some of the constitutive elements which we 
have just enumerated and sometimes all of them. However, nationality can 
very well exist in the absence of several of them and can even be limired to a 
single element, the essential one: the will.” (Robert Michels, Notes sur les 
inoyem de constater la natianaliti^ The Hague: Martinus Niihoff, 1917, p. 1.) 
Similarly Arnold J. Toynbee says of nationality that "like all great forces in 
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human life, it is nothing material or mechanical, but a sub)ective psychological 
feeling in living people. This feeling can be kindled by the pressure of one or 
several” factors, as a common country, iangua^, or tradition (Naiiomlity md 
the Wat^ London: Dent, 1915, p. 13,) Franz Oppenheimer puts it succinctly 
‘*Wir miisscn nicht aus dcr Nation das Nationalbewusstsem, sondern umgckchrc 
aus dem Nationalbewusstsein die Nation ableiten” {System der Soziohgte, Jena; 
Fischer, 1923, vol. I, 2, p. 644; cf. Walter Sulzbach, “Begnff und Wesen der 
Nation” in Die Dioskttren, Munich: A'I<yef & Jessen, 1^23, vol. II, p. 140). 
A French scholar offers a similar definition: ” 1 ^ m6me temps qu*un souvenir 
la nationality cst un iddaU clle est une histoire; mais elle est aussi une prophdtie, 
unc prophdtio crdatrice. Ceci revient d dire aue la nationality cst un »ic de 
conscience collective, un vouloir-vivre collcctir. Race, religion, languc, tous ccs 
yicmcnts sont ou nc sont pas dcs factcurs de la nationality suivant quails entrenr 
ou n*cntrcnt pas, d cc titrc, dans la conscience collective.” (Hcnn Hauser, Le 
Principe des nationalitis: Ses origines historiques^ Paris* Alcan, 1916, □, 7,) 
Some writers stress the fact that the will to form a nationality is not sufficient, 
especially in the case of very small groups. “Lc vouloir-vivre coUectif nc 
sufHt pas, il faut aussi un pouvoic^vivre collcctif” (Bernard Lavergne, Le 
Principe des nationalttes et les guerres, Paris, Alcan, 1921, p. 29). 

The principle of nationality based upon national consciousness was stressed 
m the Italian Risorgimento. Count Terenzio Aiamiani Della Rovexc made 
nationality the basis of human association in ”Dairottima congrcgazione umana 
c del prmcijuo dl Nazionalitd,” printed as an appendbc in his hook D'un iiuovo 
dtrhto Europeo (Turin, 1859}. I^isqualc Stanislao Mancini, latex foreign min- 
ister of Italy, pointed out in his inaugural address at the University of Turin 
in 1851, “Della Nazionalitd come fonoamento del diritto dclle genti,'’ that race, 
language, customs, and past history arc nothing but inert matter mto which 
only national consciousness (conoscenza della nazionalitd) breathes life. Nation- 
ality IS for him collective liberty and therefore “sacred and divine os liberty 
itself” 

id. Israel 2 angwill, T!^ Principle cf Hethnalities (London: Warts, i9^7)t p* 39- 
Max Weber defines {loc, ciu) nationality as “a common bond of sentiment 
whose adequate expression would be a state of its own, and which therefore 
normally tends to give birth to such a state.” See also Alfred E. Zimmern, 
Untiomlity md Qovermnent^ md Other War-Thne Essays (London; Chatto 
& Windus, 1918), p. 52. 

17. Hans Dclbruck {Regiertmg und Volkswiile^ Berlin: Georg Sdlke, 1914, pp. 3 f.) 
points out that in deutsches Volk we have to deal “niche mit cincm von dcr 
Natur gegebenen, sondern mic cmem durch dexi Lauf der Gcschlchce geschaf- 
fenen Gebildc.” 

18. Sydney Herbert, Nationality md Its Probieffts, p. 161. Lord Acton sounded an 
early warning against political nationalism in The History of Freedom and 
Other Essays (London: Macmillan, 1907)1 pp- 270-300. From the economic 
point of view see Edward Batten, NationaiisM, PoHueSy md Econmrlcs (Lon- 
don: King, 1929); Waldemar Mitacherlich, Natiomlstaat md NathnaMrt^ 
schaftund ihre Zukunft (Leipzig; C. L. Hirsclifeld, 1916). Lord Acton^s plea 
for multinational states was taken up by Karl Renner, Das Seibstbestmwtungs- 
recht der Nationen m hesonderer Atnoefidung aitf Oesterreieh, vol. I, N ation 
and (Vienna. Fiam Dcuticke, 19^®)* p* 29. 

19. Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of SocioU 
ogy, and ed. (Univ. of (Chicago Press, 1924), p, 931. 
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i» Probably the Japanese had a similar sentiment of being a chensen race. Never- 
theless the position of the dynasty made the Japanese attitude differ sharply 
from Hebrew and Greek national sentiment; ana, of course, Japan tvas of no 
importance in the formation of modern nationalism. But this Japanese attitude 
may explain the fact that die Japanese were the Arst nation outside the Judeo- 
Greek tradition successfully to adopt modem nationalism. 

2. Karl Joel, Geicbichte der Antiken Phthsophie (Tubingen J. C. B. Mohr, 
192 t)t vol. I, p. 88 . Joel’s characterization puts too much emphasis on geog- 
raphy, rivers trickle away amongst the stones in most of the Mediterranean 
countries. J. Huizinga, Tien Studt^ (Haarlem 1 H« D« Ticcnlc Wiilink & 2 oon, 
1926), p. A5, claimed a simiinr vlsual-miiidcdncss for tiic Dutch* “Onze na- 
tionalc culmur is van de vroegste tijdcj) af, dar cr zoo Jets aJs cen Neder- 
landschc nationalitcit bcglnt op tc komcn, gckcnmcrkt door dat overwegen 
van hot visucclc* Door cen maximum van gczichts-fantazic en cen minimum 
van gcdachtcn*-fantazie: het denken in gczichtsvoorstcllinccn. Hebt ge Ruus- 
broec ivcl cens mst Heinrich Suso gelcgd? Bi) den Dultsdicr smelt en smacht 
en ztngc allcs in duistcrc diepten van mnigheid; bij den Ncderlandcr is allcs 
stralend, bbnkcnd, tcnslotte vcrbluulend iicht, licht, licht.’* 

3. Contemporary Jewish philosophers emphasize the basic importance of time. 
Bergson lias made time the vehicle of his world conccprWi. Sec my Die 
poJithche Idee dcf Jndemmm ( Munich 1 Meyer A Jessen, 1924)* p* i 4 < 

4. Cf. Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des AhertnwSf 2nd cd. (Stuttgart; Cotta, 1907) t 
voL I, pnit I, p. 225. 

Even today oftliodov Jcu's celebrate the Passover ns if they in rficir gencradon 
had been delivered from Egypt, as if national history were alive across thou- 
sands of years in the present. One is rcnimdcd of the fragment by Novahs 
**Wir tragen die Lasten unscrer Vatcr, wie wir ihr Guccs empfangen haben, 
und so icben die Menschen in der Tat in der ganzen Vcr^ngenhcic und 
Zukunft und nirgcnds wcnJgcr als m dor Gcgcnwiut” (Werke, cd. Hermann 
Friedcmann, 111, 191). 

d. Deuteronomy 14:2, reads in tlic authorized King James version, “above all the 
nations”— diferent from the Hebrew ( 7 ;;i^o/), which docs not say "above all 
the nations” but “out of all the nations.” 

7. “Is not this the fast I choose— to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the 
knots of the yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and every yoke to snap? Is it 
not to share your bread with the hungry, and the homeless poor to bring 
home; wlicu you see die naked, to cover him, and to hide not yourself from 
your own Aesh and blood?” Isaiah 58:6-7 (transl. Alexander R. Gordon, The 
Old Testament, Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1927). 

8. Josephus, Ajit, IV, 8:5 yiip its xal t6 *E|8pa7cpi' 7^1'os Hi*. 

9. J. M. Pd^vis Smith chose ns chanter heading for Amos 3*1-8 die ^vords ‘The 
C^tcgorjcal Imperative” (The Old Teswnent, C^liicago; Univ. of Qiicago Press, 
1917, p, 1542). Verses 3-6 express with rcmorkalMc terseness die idea that 
nature and humanity are subject to the same divine law. God is the cause and 
aoQcce of aU phenomena, A new unity is set: one God, one world, one history* 

584 
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At the same time world and history have not only a common source, but 
also a purpose, a goaK 

The task of the Prophets was national. See Henry J. Cadbury, Natioiral Ideals 
hi the Old Testament (New' York: Scribner, r92o)» and AVolf 'Wilhelm Graf 
Baudisun, “Nationalismus und Univcrsalisinus,” Preussische Jabrbncher, vol. 
CLIII (1913)1 pp* 385‘*399< But tlic^ discovered man freed from all ties of clan 
or group and confronted in his mdividualit}' with God. And man was not 
confined to Israel. Ancient Hebrew mydioloffy traced the descent of Israel 
and of all nations from a common ancestor, ixom Adam and Eve, and again 
from Noah, so that in the veins of all mankind flows the blood of a common 
fadicr and mother. In the story of the Creation all nature conspires towards 
this end and places the imprimatur of its unity on man. 

The unity of man was stressed even m a more explicit way later in the Talmud 
when Judaism had in the main narrowed down to a strictly nationalistic atti- 
tude. The Talmud relates that Rabbi Atcir was m the habit of saying, *'Thc 
dust from which the first man was formed was gathered from the entire 
earth.” But Man was not only formed from the dust of all the lands of the 
earth) he has been formed in the ima^ of God Tins belief carried within 
It a potential significance which constimtcd the pivotal point of all political 
and social ethics. Alan became the fellow of man, nis neighbor. The command 
m Leviticus 19 18, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” referred probably only’ 
to the fellow citizen. (On the problem of the alien, see Alfred ncrtltofct, Die 
Stelhins der Israeliten wid der jiiden zn den Freviden [Ficiburg i. B.* Mohr, 
iSgd].) However, when Hillcl summed up the chief principle of the Law of 
Moses for n non-Jew in the words, “What is liatcful to you do not do unto 
your neighbor," the shortest formulation of the categoric imperative and the 
basis of all social ccliics, he clearly understood by “neighbor‘d man in general, 
not the fellow citizen alone. 

In the Talmudic period the idea of the unity and equality of the human race 
was frequently emphasized. One of the most significant sayings is, “For the 
sake of peace among creatures, the descent of ail men is traced back to one 
individual so tliat one may not say to his neighbor. My fptiicr is greater than 
yours. A man stamps a hundred coins with me same design and they arc all 
alike; but God stamps all men with the mask of tiic first man, and yet not 
one resembles the otiicr. Therefore everyone can say, For my sake tlic world 
is created ” This consideration also holds true of an enemy. It is related that 
on the day on which the Eg)'ptians M'ho pursued the Hebrews into the Red 
Sea were drowned the angels of God wished to burst into a triumphant song. 
But God rebuked them: ‘^he work of My hands is being destroyed and you 
wish to siii^ before me!" In the same spine, the Jewish liraigy omitt the great 
song of praise, otherwise recited daily, on the day on which according to tra- 
dition the Egyptians were drowned, (Sanhedrin 59b, cf. Magill lob, whar I, 
57b ) 

, Marx transferred this task of being the instrument for the fulflllmcnt of the 
destinies of mankind from a nation to a class. The concept of proletarian revo- 
lution owes much of its driving force to Messinnism m a secularized form. 
But Messianism has especially influenced nationalism, where the nation as a 
corporate Messiah replaced the personal Messiah, to bring about a nc\y’ order 
of things. The nationality transcends thus the limits of a political or social con- 
cept; it becomes a holy body sanctified by God; and nationalism becomes a 
religious duty full of responsibility tON\'ards world history and the redemption 
of mankind. National Messianism often becomes tlic cradle of an unbridled 
imperialism. 
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11. George Foot Moore, Judaism in the First Cejiturhs of the Chrhttafj Era 
(Cambridge Harvard Univ, Press, 1927 ), vol II, p. 319* 

jj. Matthew 5.J7'-I9 (uansl. Edgar Jt Goodspeed, The New Teswwutf Gdengo; 
University of Chicago Press, 1923): “Do not suppose that I have come to do 
a^vay with the Law or the Prophets. ! have not come to do away with them 
but to enforce them. For I tell you, as long as heaven and earth endure, not one 
dotting of an 1 or crossing of a t will be dropped from tlie Law until it is 
all observed. Anyone, therefore, who weakens one of the slightest of these 
commands, and teaches others to do so, will be ranked lowest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven; but anyone who observes them and teaches others to do so will 
be ranked high in the Kingdom of Heaven.’* 

14- The words of John the Baptist in Matthew 3 9 are no proof to the contrary. 
They illustrate in the prophetic tradition the omnipotence of God and the 
wickedness of the Jews, but not the abolition of the distinction between Jew 
and Gentile. 

J5- See Julius Juthner, Hellenen und hatbaren (Leipzig: Dictcrich, 1923), p. 5. 
The dtaractcrization of Barbarians as animals, while only the Greeks were 
considered real human beings, is so frequent in Greek literature that Jdthner 
iop. eit, p. 7, and note 30, p. 128) speaks of it as a carrenc commonplace 
(geWufi^er Qememplatz)*t it is found several times in Aristotle’s Ethics, 

16. Republic, cransl. Paul Shorey (Locb Classical Library), Vol. I, p. 497. 

17. "Second only to the war which we carry on in alliance with all mankind 
against tlie savagery of the beasts, that war is the most necessary and the most 
righteous which we wage in alliance with the Hellenes against the barbarians, 
who arc by nature our foes and arc eternally plotting against us” Isocrates 
(Fanatbeiiaicus, XII, 163), transL George Norlin, Locb Classical Library, vol. 
II, p, 475. “Ti?e Aetolmns, the Acarnamans, die Macedonians, men of die same 
speech, arc united or dusunited W trivial causes that arise from time to time; 
with aliens, with barbarians, all (Greeks wage and will wage eternal war [cum 
ahgeniis, cum barbans acternum omnibus Graccis bclluin cst eritqucl; for 
they are enemies by the will of nature, which is eternal, and not from reasons 
that change from oay to day.” Livy, Bk, XXXI, 29, transl. Evan T, Sage, 
Locb Classical Library, vol. IX, p. 87. 

18. Aristotle, Politics, transl. B. Jowett, Bk. 1, v, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885), 
p. 7 * Aristotle went on to explain that should Greeks become slaves, as hap- 
pened even in Greece, they were slaves only by accident in a relative sense 
whereas Barbarians were slaves by nature, in an absolute sense. This contempt 
for the slave nature of the Barbarians is combined with a pride in Greek de- 
mocracy. Euripides says in Helen, 276, that all Barbarians except one are 
slaves, and Aristotle goes so far as to declare that they (the Barbarians) have 
by nature no gift ot command {Politics, 1, 1252b). 

19. Politics, Bk. VII, vi, i-i327b. 

20. Of the Adicnian writers of the Peloponnesian Wor, Aristophanes professed 
some Panhellcmc feeling, as when Lysistrata exclaims. 

And now, dear friends, 1 wish to chide you both, 

That ye, all of one blood, all brethren sprinkling 
The self^me altar from the selfsame lever, 

At Pylac, Pyiho, and Olympia, ay, 

And many others which ’rwcrc long to name, 

That ye, Hellenes— while Barbarian foes 
Are looking on— fight and destroy Hellenes. 

(Lysjstrata, 1128 ct seq.) 
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But tills is fl rare exception at a time when all political emotions were 
nated by love of the panicular city-state and enmity to and often hatred of 
other Greek city-states. Wallace E. Caldwell points out in Hellenic Concep- 
tions of Peace (New York: Columbia University Press, 1919) that throughout 
Greek history **no real effort was made to bridge the gap of distrust and mis- 
understanding*’ benveen Greek states. “In all m their agreements the Greelcs 
failed because they did not face and settle the basic problems of interstate re- 
lations. The only s^gestion to establish a central organism was disregarded as 
foolish” (p» 139). ‘*The national fanaticism of the countries of modem Europe 
js probably more tolerant of foreign influence than was the passionate patriot- 
ism of the little urban units witli which the impcnal policy of Athens and 
Sparta had to deal” (William Scott Ferguson, Qreek Imperialism [Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1913]* P- 5)- In ancient Greece real nation^ism was as 
rare and unavailing as real internationalism in Europe durii^ the last hftlr- 
century. See Victor Martin, La vie miemattonale dans la Grice des ettes^ 
VL-^V, slide av. /.-C. (Paris: Librairie du recucil Sirey, 1940)* On the «*ort 


of Demosthenes to overcome m the fourth ccntuiy this isolationism, see Fred- 
erick H. Cramer, “Isolationism: A Case History, Journal of the History of 
Ideas, Oct., 1940. Pp* 459~493i and in Foreign Affairs, Apr., 194I1 pp‘ 53^55o; 
see also Georges (Jlemcnceau, Dimosthine (Paris: Plon, iQid) and Werner 
Jaeger, Demosthenes (Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, 1938), 

21. Bk. Vni, 144. . ^ t . - u. 

22. Iphigcnia then went on to speak the verses, already quoted, that it was right 
that Hellenes should rule Barbarians. Having heard her speech, Achilles praised 
her for her patrionsm' 

Happy in thee is Hellas, thou in Hellas^ 

Well saidst thou this, and worthily of our land, 

Euripides {Iphigefiia m Atihs, v. 1271-1275, i397-^40ii 1406-1407)1 transU 
Arthur S. Way, Locb Qassical Library, vol. L On the national feeling in Eu- 
ripides, see Ernest L, HettieU, A Study m Ancient Nationahssm The Testi- 
viotiy of Euripides (Williamsport, Pa. Bayard Press, 1933)* Euripides speaks 
in Troades, v, 458, of (5 varpls and asks in fragment 6 rl y^p irarpifa 
AvSpl ^iCKrepov x0op6i. See also Greek patriotism in the stirring verses m Aes- 
chylus, Tibe v. 40^-405 • Cf. note 184 to Chapter VIII. xr 

23* Victor Duruy, History of Greece and the Greek People, transl. M. M. Ripley 
(Bostons Estes & Lanriat, 1890), vol. II, sec. II, p. J90' . 

14. W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilimion, ind cd. (London E. Arnold, 1930I. 

15. FsTCtetes (Panegyrieus, aj-25), transl. George Norlin, Loeb Classical Libraiy, 

vol. I, p. 133. “For it is admitted that onr city is the oldest and greatest m the 
world and in the eyes of all men tlic most renowned. But noble as is the 
foundation of our daim, the following grounds mre us even a clearer tide to 
distinction; for we did not become dwellers in diis land by driving others out 
of it, nor by finding it uninhabited, nor by coming together here a motley 
horde composed of many racesj but we are of a lineage so noble and so nure 
that throughout our history we have continued in possession of the very land 
which gave us birth, since wc arc sprung from its very soil and are able to 
address our city by the very names which we apply to our nearest kin; tor 
we alone of all the Hellenes have the right to call our city at once nurse and 
fatherland and mother," „ 

a6. History of the Peloponnesian War, Bk. II, xxinri, i. 
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a?. Cf. Ernst Curtins, HHtory of Qreeeey transL A, W. Ward (New York Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, 1874), Vol. II, pp. 539-54^' 

28. Sec, on the new racial interpretation of ancient history in Germany, F, Gcycr, 
Rasse^ Volk mid Stmt wt Altertmu (Neuo Wege yum Gcschiclitsuntcrnclit, 
Vol III, Leipzig, Tcubner, 1036). But it is imprirtant to remember the words 
of Eduard Meyer, Geschicbte d^s AUertimiSy and cd., vol. I, part I (Stuttgart: 
Cotta, 1907}, p. 75 f.' ^'Das glcichc mlt von dcr Rassc; auch sic ibt cin durcliaus 
modemer BcgrifF. Wenn auch die Uiitmchiedc dcr kdrperliclicn Bildung Und 
vor allem dcr Hautfarbe immer sinnfallig wareiif so liabcn sic doch auf das 
A^erhaltcn dcr Vdlkcr zu cinandcr gar keinen Einfluss ausgcQbc, cs sci dcnn, 
dass so scharfe GecensStze niclit nur dcr fiusscren Erschciiiung, sondern vor 
allem dcr Kulturfdhigkcit und Dcnkwcisc auf cinandcr stlcsscn, \vic Europaer 
und Negei. Auch hier iiat erst unsei^ Zcit dem Susscfch Gegensatss cine innere 
Bcdcutung bcigclcgc, uiid manchc ins Absurdc uberspannte Thcoricn haben 
dem Rassenfaktor cmc Bcdetitung zugcschricbcn, die ihm niemals zugekommen 
ist und allcr gcschichtUchcn Erfa&uiig ins Gcsicht schlfigt/* 

The slaves, who were mostly Barbarians, were prohibited by law from hav- 
ing homosexual relations and from athletic games, both of which were re- 
served for freemen. See Plutarch, Moralia, 11 , 151 D (trausl. Frank Cole Babbitt, 
Loeb Classical Libraiy, p. 383). Another quotation from Plutarch points to the 
fact that Barbarians pollute the altars and temples of the Greek gods. Sec Life 
of Aristides, XX, 4, transL B. Perrin (New York: Macmillan, 1914), vol. 11 , 
p. * 77 . 

29. Transl. J, H. Frere in Readings in Greek History^ cd. Ida C. Thallon (Nenv 
York Ginn & Co,, 1914)1 p. 

30. Euripides {Androimcbe, v. 445-453), transl. Arthur S. Way, vol. 11 , p. 451. 

31. Androimche, v. 724--7id. 

32. History of the Peloponnesian War, Bk. V. 

33. Otto Apclc in the Introduction to his translation, Platons Staat, 5th cd. (Leip- 

zig: PcfbE jMcrncr, 1920), p. xvii. In some ways Plato, like Rousseau, can oe 
quoted for containing certain germs of the idea of the organic state and at the 
same time of the totalitatian state. He compared the state to a man, KaBAwtp 
9pa dyffptjiroF (LimiSy VTII, 828d>, and spo^ of the dose cohesion and love 
community within the city-state: (Laxe^i III, 701 d), and 

rh ^i\ov Kal rb Kotpby h irdXcc {Lav>s, 111 , 697c). Similarly Aristotle in Po/f- 
tlcSy V, 1, 2, 1337a, declared that the citizen did not belong to himself, he 
belonged to the state, for everyone was a part of die state: B.pa bb oBBk xp^ 

abrbjf aBroD ripa £l»at t&p rolur^y, dXX& ir Arras M^pior 

ykp IlKavros r^s irdXstfs. In the Law, I, 634d, the Athenian praised the Spartan 
and Cretan constitutions for containing a law according to which “none of 
the voun^r men is allowed to scrutinize the adequacies and inadequacies of 
the laws, but that all of them must insist unanimously and with one voice that 
everything is wclLordered on account of the divine origin of the laws; should 
one utter another opinion it should not be tolerated ” 

34. \V. W. Tarn, “Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind " Raleigh 
Lwttire on Hiscoty, British Acadenty Proceedings, XfX (London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1933), p. 4* “It may be possible to find, m the fifth century or earlier, 
an occasional phrase which looks like a groping after something better than 
the hard-and-fast division of Greeks and Barbarians; but this comes to very 
little and has no importance for hlscoiy because anydiing like that was stran- 
ded by the idealist pliilosophies.’* And on p. 15, “rhe attraction of Sparra for 
Greek philosophers is one of our sharpest reminders that even those philoso- 
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phcrs were part of a civilization which had slavery in its blood and could 

hardly imagine anything else.” . . , , .11 

Ma\- MuhL antike Memchheitsidee m tbrer geschtchfhehen E 72 twtckluiig 
(Leipzig Dietench, 1928), and Hugh Harris in “The Greek Origms of the 
Idea of Greek Cosmopolitanism” htternatioital Jounial of Ethics, XXXV 111, 

I -10 (Oct., 1917), use isolated instances to antedate the humanitarian fecung 
in Greece before the end of the fourth century uc. The famous saying by 
Euripides, preserved to us in fragment 1047, that ”thc whole expanse of air 
is open to the eagle’s flight, and every land is native soil to the noble man, 
docs not, as Tarn points out on pp. 28 f., “assert the unity of mankind, but 
only that a noble man can range the world as an eagle the air; doubtless no 
knew that an eagle has a permanent home-rock.” See also Julius juthner, Het- 
hneii und Barbaren, p. 20. 

Julius Juthner, op, cit,, p. 25, relates a story which was told in antiquity about 
Socrates, Plato, and other men, and which therefore is characteristic of the 
general opinion of the time. The story repeated in every instance that the 
Greek sage praised and thanked Fate that he was born a man ana not an 
animal, a he-man and not a woman, a Greek and not a Barbarian According 
to Juthner, the story had its origin in the Peripatetic School founded by 
Aristodc. 

See also Aubrey Diller, Race Mixture Aifiong the Greeks Before Alexander 
(Urbana University of Illinois Press, 1937)1 Fritz Jaeger, p<?r Frrede von 
)62-i Ein Beitrag zur Qeschichte der patiheliemsttschen Benvegimg mt 4- 
fabrhiwdert (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammcr, 1930). „ ^ . 

u W. W. Tarn, op, cit,, p, 26, thinks chat Alexander “u^as the pioneer of one of 
the supreme revolutions in the world’s outlook, the first man known to us 
who contemplated ... the unity of mankind.” Only todiw, with the progress 
of excavations in more distant |Kirts of the ancient world, wc can verify the 
claims of Alexander to the creation of an oeeuwene, note on p. 4}-^e 

also Pierre Jouquet, Macedonian hnperialisfn and the Heliemsnt of the t,ast 

O^ondon: Kcgan Paul, 1928). r u ■ t t wnl 

36. Isocrates (To Philip, 154)1 transl. George Norlin, Loeb Classical Library, vol. 

37. U^^lcinVilckcn, Alexander the Great, transl. G. C Richards (London* Chatto 

38. Isocrates (Panegyricits, 50), transl. George Norlin, Loeb Classical Library, 
Vol. I, p. 149- 

30, Hellcfien iind Barbaren, pp. 34-3o« , „ , , . - , < 1 iv 

AQ Plutarch Moralia, transl. Frank Cole Babbitt, Loeb Qassical Library, * 

pp. 397-3W (Dc Fortuna Alc^andri, I, 6, jipB. Alexander is P»'.sed as 
great philosopher (cf. 3*8D and 330D). There (p. 405) k b said 
tliat “that part of the world which has not looked upon Alex^der, has re- 
Slid witKt sunlight." In his Life of Alexander, XXVII, 6 <P«ralM^e^ 
Loeb Classical Library, vol. Vll, p. 306). PiuKreh quotes Alcaandcr at Ammon 
as savine that God was indeed a common father of 

Koiriv ArOpiiirur raripa rir Oeir). According to Arnan, VII, xi, 6, the Macedo- 
nians brought their grievance to Alexander that the PpJ”*™ 
Alcxander^kinsmeii and allo^ved to kiss h«n, whereas no Macedonian had yet 
tasted this privilege. Thereupon Alexander declared that he reearded all 
Macedonians as his kinsmen and would call them so henceforth. Cf. also Arrian, 
VII, ii, 9i and VII, iv, 8. 

Strabo, in his Geography, Bk. I, iv, 9. reports that Eratosthenes, after with- 
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holding praise from those who divided all mankind into Greeks and Bar- 
barianY and from those who advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends 
and the Barbarians as enemies, goes on to say that it would be better to make 
such distinctions according to good and bad cmalitlcs, as many of the Greeks 
arc bad and many of the Barbarians arc renned. This was tlic reason, as 
Eratosthenes thought, that Alexander disregarded his advisers and divided 
men only according to their abilities and education. 

41. On imperialism in antit^uity see Franz Kampers, Alexander der Qrosse imd 
die Idee des Welthiipersmm in Prophetie tmd Sage (Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 
1901— Studicn und Darstcllungcn aus dem Gebict der Gcschichte, hcraus- 
cegeben im Auftrage der Gorrcs-Gcsellschaft, Bd. I, Heft 2, 3), and his Vojii 
Werdegoiig der abendlmdiseben Kaisennystik (Leipzig Teubner, 1924), 
Johannes Hasebroek, Der bnperklutiscbe Qedanke hit Altertum (Stuttgart 1 
AV. Kohlhammcr, 1926); H. Berve, *^Dic Vcrschmclzungspohtik Alexanders 
dcs Grossen,'' KliOf 31 (1938}, pp. 135-168; U. Wilckcii, ^*Dic icezten Plilne 
Alexanders dcs Grossen,” SuTsuiigsbericbte der Berlmer Akademie^ 19371 
XXIV. 

On the ecumenical idea of antiquity, see Julius ICaerst, Die antike Idee der 
Oektime^ie hi threr politiseben und hilturellen Uedeutung (Lcip2ig: B. G. 
Tcubncr« 1903), p. 18: '‘Das wahre Burgertum der Oekumcne, so wie 
cs der philosoph&rhcii Auffnssung sich c&rstcllr, isc ciii idcalhelleeiischcs 
Bfirgertum, nur dcs zufalligcn, historischcn Charalctcrs cncklcidct. Das Idcal- 
licllenischc 1st als solchcs zugleich das Kosmopobtischc, der Reprasentant des 
u>ahrcn Alcnschcntums. . . . Auch das ursprungMcli Nichrhdlcnischc wird ;ctzr, 
indem cs als Allgenicin-Mcnschlichcs gefnsst wird, inncrlich dcin Hcllcnischcn 
assimilicit; cs wird untcr dem Begrine dcs Vcrndnftigcn in die Sphere dcs 
Idcalhcllenischen hmaufgehobcn.‘* This Greek universausm was based upon a 
static concept of the world, not upon the dynamic historical progress and 
labor of mankind. This latter idea was developed by the FIcbrew prophets, 
and accepted by Western humanity. The dynamic interpretation of univer- 
salism dilfcrcnciatcs modem thought fundamentally from Greek thought. 
Many years later, Kaerst returned to the discussion of the ecumenic idea, and 
in his W eltgescbicbte Antike und Deutsches Volkstwn (Leipzig* Theodor 
Wcichcr, 1925)1 regarded Renaissance, Enlightenment, and especially French 
lutional and ecumenic civilization as the heir to Greece. Germanism appeared 
tu him as the antithesis of this AVestern world, Reformation and Gherman 
idealiscfc philosophy as the nation of Renaissance and Enlighcenmcnt; he 
proclaimed— as already in his uas gescbicbtlicbe Wesen und Reebt der deut- 
seben nationalen Idee (Munich: C. LL Beck, 1916)'— the struggle against 
Western ideas of democracy and universal civilization as Germany’s task. 
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I. William Linn Westcrmann in the E7icyc!opaedh of the Social Sciences^ vol. 

L 36. See also ClifTord H. Moore, ^*Dcca}r of Nationalism Under the Roman 
ipirc,” American Pbilohsical Association^ Transactions and Proceedings^ 
XLVn (1917), pp. 27-36; Herman Finke, “Blutsbindung und Scaats- 
bcwusscsein im Werden des Romischen Volkes Morgen, voX IV (Berlin, 
1929) I pp. 556-5<Sfii Gcorae K. Strodach, “Pietas: Horace and Augustan Na- 
tionalism” Classical WeAly, vol. XXIX (Mar., 19 ^ 6 )^ pp. 137^144; Eduard 
Norden, P. Vergdlus Maro Aerws Bach VI erklart (Leipzig: Tcubner, 1903). 

2. De Reptiblica, bk. II, xix, 34. 

3, The Roman attitude toward the Greeks was a mixture of recognition of the 
Greek cultural superiority and of contempt for their political inferiority. 
Greek intellectual superiority was reflected in the Greek origin of all Latin 
words of higher learning like poeta, philosophia, granmiatica, rhetorica, blb^ 
Uotheca, armtecturay etc. Cicero, however, insisted upon the dignity of the 
Latin language. “Latinam linguam non modo inopem, ut vulgo putarent, sed 
locupletiorcm edam esse quam Graecam.” 

The Romans objected to being included among[ the Barbarians, and preferred 
a tri-partition into Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians. Their patriotism centered 
upon the State, not upon the nationality. Joseph Vogt, Ciceros Glanbe an Rom, 
( Wiirzburger Studicn zur Altcrcumswlssenscriafc, Heft 6 [Stuttgart- W. Kohl- 
hammer, 19351)1 p- 100, says rightly of Deero that “scin Staatsbegriff kannte 
Volk und VSlkcr nicht als grundlegcnde Wertc.” The Roman aristocracy 
traced its descent with pride from Aenew of Troy, the son of Anchises and 
the Greek goddess Aphrodite. The Romans were prone to emphasize Greek 
moral inferiority. Even Cicero, who claimed that if there \vas ever any Roman 
not averse to the Greek race he was the man, said in his Defense of^ Luchtr 
Flaccns* “But a scrupulous regard to truth in giving their evidence is not a 
virtue that that nadon has ever cultivated; they are utterly ignorant what is 
the meaning of that quality. . . . Where does that express^, ‘Give evidence 
for me, and I will give evidence for you,’ come from? Is it supposed to be a 
phrase of the Gauls, or of the Spaniards? It belongs wholly to the Greeks; 
so that even those who do not understand Greek know what form of expres- 
sion is used by the Greeks for this.” Cicerd^s OrathjiT, transl. C. D. Yonge 
(London: Bell & Daldy, 1871), vol, II, p. 429. 


On huniajiitas sec R. Reitzenstein, Werden und Wesen der^ Hunianitat im 
Altertum (Strasbourg: Haitz, 1907); Thaddeus Zielinski, “Antikc Humanitiit,** 
Neiie Jabrbdcher fftr Klassiscbes Alterttm, I (Leipzig. Tcubner, 1898); Max 
Sclincidewicz, Die antike Hnmmjitat (Berlin: vVeidmann, 1897); Gaston 
Boissier, “A propos d*un mot latin,” Revue des deux mondes, Dec. 15, 1906, 
and Jan. i, 1907. 


nook’d world shall bear the oUve freely." Caesar m bhakespeares ’‘Antony and 
Cleopatra, “ Act IV, Scene VI, See also J. M. C. Toynbee, ‘^e Roman Empire 
and Modem Europe,” The Dublhi Review, Jan., 1945* 

5. (i H, Oldfather in Ids Introduction to Diodorus, Locb Classical Library, 
vol, I, p. xii, 

6. Outside tliis ne^v unity tlw Je>V8 remained culturally, the Germans culturally 
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and politically. Augustus tticd to expand Roman civilization cast of the Rhine. 
The defeat of Varus in the Tcutoburg Forest in a.d. 9 confined the Roman 
Empire and ancient civilization dcfinitSy west of the Rhine and south of the 
imies which protected civilization against the possible inroads of the Barbanans 
of the North, 

Emil Schfircr, Qeschiebie des J^difchen Volkes if/i Zettaher Jest* Chmti, 4tli 
ed. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909), vol. Ill, pp, izfif., discusses the anomalous situa- 
tion of the Jews in tlie Greek Diaspora. Tlicy participated in the communal 
life as citizens with full rights; on the other hand, they kept their exclusivity 
strictly, and their peculiar ways of life, their inner autonomy and solidarity, 
and their religion which was in strict opposition to the other cults in the city, 
In ancient times the religious life formed an integral part of the political life 
of the city. The Jews, therefore, were accused of adictsm (dO^SmO and of ex- 
clusivity or fitffavBptarria). From the beginning this seclusion at a time of 

growing irttemfltionalisfn and intercourse prodijccd a violent reaction in Greek 
and Roman literature. Tacitos (History ^ V, s) said of them, “A pud ipsos fidcs 
obstinata, miscricordk in promptu, sed adversus omnes alios hostile odium ” 
Similar charges were first brought also against the Christians. “Hatred of the 
Empire and the Emperor, and uselessness from the economic standpoint— these 
were standing charges against Christians, charges which the apologists were at 
great pains to controvert. ... As the Cliristians were almost alone among re- 
ligionists in being liable to this chaigc of enmity to the Empire, they were ncld 
responsible by the populace, as cverybo^^ knows, for any great calamities that 
Occurred,” Adolf von Harnock, Tbff Expo?wot 2 of Chrhth^hy in the First 
Three Centuries, transl. James Moffat (New York: !^tiiam, 1905), vol, I, p. 342, 
On the attitude of the Jews towards the Gentiles, see tlic article “Gentiles,” 
Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol, V. On the position of the Jews in Hellenism and 
the Roman Empire, see Felix StShelin, Der Anthennthims des Aitertunis m 
seiner Entstehun^ twd Entwicklimg (Basel: C. F. Lendorff, 1905); Jean Juster, 
Les Jttifs dans PEmpire Roniahi Leur condition inridiqne, iconoviiqtte, et 
sociale, a vols. (Pans* F. Gcuthnet, 1914); and Werner Jaeger, “Greeks and 
Jews. The First Greek Records of Jcwisli Religion and Civilization,” Journal 
of liehghn, vol. XVIII, pp. 127-143 (Apr., 1938). A^ost illuminonnff about 
Jewish nationalism at tlic beginning of the Diaspora is Erwin R. Goo£nough, 
The Foliucs of Philo Judaeus (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1938). Cf Salo 
W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews (New York* Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1937)* vol. I, pp. 143-162. Tl\c texts concerning the Jews are 
edited by Theodore Refnadi, Textes (Pauteurs grecs et rosiiains, relatif au 
Jtidaistne, rduniSf traduits, et annotis (Paris: Leroux, iSgs)* 

7. Cicero, De Legibus, Bk. I, vir, 23, trand. Clinton Walker Keyes, Loeb Classical 

Library (De Re PnbUca, De Legibus), po. 321-323. See also Bk. I, xxiii, 60-61 
(pp, 365-367)1 L 30 (p. 329). “And indeed reason, which alone 

raises us above the level of the beasts and enables us to draw inferences, to 
prove and disprove, to discuss and solve problems, and to come to conclusions, 
18 certainly common to us all, and, thougli varying in what it learns, at least in 
the capaaty to learn it is invariable.” 

8. Seneca, On Bene^u, Bk, 111, xxviii, i; Moral Essays, transl. John W. Bnsore, 
Loeb Classical Libr^, vol. 111, p. 177, and Ad Lucillwn Epistulae Morales, 
transl. Richard AL Gununerc, Loeb Classical Library, epistle XLIV, 3, vol, I, 
p. 288. Sec also epistle XCV, 52, and CIL 21-22, vol. II, pp. 91, 181. In epistle 
XCV, 33, he exclaimed, “Man, a sacred object to man, is now slaughtered for 
jest and sport.” 

9* Phny, The Natural History, Bk. Ill, chap. 5 (d)i 3S* transl. John Bostock and 
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H. T. Riley (London Bell, 1877), The nassaac from Virgil Aeneid, VI, 851- 
853. The passage from Tacitus* HistorfeSy Iv, 74. Pliny the Older, strongly 
under Stoic jnnuence, spolcc in his Nainrahs Htstona, xwii, i, of the “immensa 
romanac pads majestas* , this word mins its full meaning against the Stoic back** 
ground as expressed, Ibid,, II, 18 “Dcus est mortali |uvarc mortalem, et hacc ad 
acternam gloriani via ” 

10, Tenney Frank in The Encycloliaedia of the Social Scieitces, vol. I, p. 58 See 
Ernst Stem, Qeschichte des SpatrSwhehen Reiebs (Vienna: L, W, Seidel & 
Sohii, 1928), voJ, 1 . 

11, Dio Cassius, Bk. LII, chap. 19. Sec Max Muhl, Die aiitlke Meiiscbheitsidee, p. 
5 1 *‘lc was the Stoic philosophy which gave to mankind the idea of an inner 
bond willed by nacure The razing of all barriers dh iding man from man, the 
creation of a unity and fellowship of men rooted m the recognition of the 
spirit, the erection of a world-state in which all men arc fellow citizens, the 
replacement of the idea of might by the rcconciliating idea of a universal, spir<- 
itual, cultural community, is one of the great achievements of the human spirit. 
The Stoic ideal of a human community points promisingly to the future, it 
has opened new ways for man's intellectual life and aspirations.'* Sec, for in- 
stance, Epictetus, transl. W. A. Oldfathcr, Bk. 1 , xiii, 3-4, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary, p. 99, and Alarcus Aurelius Antoninus, transl. C. R. Haines, Bk. Ill, iv, 
4, Locb Classical Library, p. 53; '*And he bears in mind that all that is rational 
is akin, and that it 15 in man's nature to care for all men, and that we should 
not embrace the opinion of all, but of those alone who live in conscious agree- 
ment with Nature,” Sec also Wilhelm Nesdc, Der Friedcmgedanke w der 
antiken Web (Pbilologusy Supplcmentband ^DCXI), i (Leipzig: Dietrich, 
1938)* 

12, Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, transl Kirsopp Lake, Bk. I, chap, 4, 2, Locb 
Classical Library, vol, 1 , p. 39. 

13, Sec Adolf von Haniack, op, ch*, vol. 7 , p, 327, See also Ernest Llewellyn 
Woodward, Christianity and Nauonahwi in the Later Roman Empire (New 
York Longmans, 1916), Kenneth Meyer Setton, Cbrtsthn Attitude Tovsards 
the Emperor m the Fourth Ceutiiry (New York: Columbia Uiiiv, Press, 1941 ) , 

14, Eusebius, op, cit,, Bk. IV, chap. 26, 7-8, voL I, p. 389* 

15, Hippolycus, quoted in Harnack, op, cit, vol. I, p. 331* 

16, Harnack, op, cit, vol. 1 , p. 333. 

17, On the social character of Christianity, see Robert von Pohlmann, Geschichte 
der so2ialen Frage tmd des Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, 3rd cd. (Munich: 
Beck, 1925), vol. II, up. 464-505. The early Christians, like tlic Jews, expected 
the kingdom of God as a transfigured earth, not as sonic after-life in heaven. 
Sec also Alfred Weber, Knltnrgescbichte als KnUursosuologie (Leiden; A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1935), pp. 155-156. He regards the Sermon on the Mount as “die 
gcnauc und bewusste Unikchrung und die Kampfansngc gegen allc bishenge 
Cliarakterformung, . . . gegen die letztkcb am liriegensch-Heroisclien orien- 
uerten Vorstellunmi dcr auf den ungcbrochencn diesseiugcn Mannesstolz 
zugcschnittcnen luilturen . . . Jesus crschcint mit vorgegebener Notwendig- 
kcit in dem scclisch-gcistigcn Gcgenvolke der rdmkchcn Hcrreiiwclc. • . . £r 
crschcint dann, als me Lcbcnsgestalning dicser Hcrrcnw^clt zum ersten Mai 
hundert jahre lang versafft hat, und Ihre Wicderaufrichtung gegenfiber dem 
](idischen Volk nur mit der Verletzung seiner tiefsten Gefahlc durchgcfuhrt 
werden kann, in ihm unauBidrlicli neuen Aufnihr und die Vorstcllung her- 
auffdhrt, dass )etzt cndlicli dcr Tag seiner grossen weltumwilzcnden Aiission 
angebrochen sei ” 

The understanding of Christianity and of prophetic Judaism as a revolt of an 
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ethical ntcitude against the pur^ esthetic aristocratic ideal was emphasized by 
Nietzsche. See, for instance, T%e Genealogy of Morals^ Essay i, section 7 
Cofnphte Works of Friedrich NietzscbCf ed. Dr. Oskar Levy, vol. XllI, 
pp. 30 L)* Although Nietzsche overlooked the ctlncism of the Stoa which 
came entirely from non-jewish sources and yet arrived at similar conclusions, 
he understood die offense and challenge of the paradox of tlic Cross. On a 
different level and in a different way Su* J. G. Frazer, somewhat in the line 
of Gibbon, contrasted ancient and Cliristian civilization: ‘‘Greek and Roman 
society was built on the conception of the subordination of the individual to 
the conimumty, of the citizen to tlio state; it set the safety of the common- 
wealtli, 25 the supreme aim of conduct, above the safep^ of the individual 
whether in this world or in a world to come. Trained from infancy in this 
unsclfisli ideal, the citizens devoted their lives to the public service and were 
ready to lay them down for che common good; or if tltey siirank from the 
supreme sacrifice, it never occurred to tlicm that they acted otherwise than 
basely in preferring their personal existence to the interests of their country. 
All this was changed by the spread of Oriental religions which inculcated the 
communion of the soul with Ood and its eternal salvaaon os the only objects 
worth living for, objects Jn comparison with whicli tlic prosperity and even 
the existence of the state sank into insignificance. The inevitable result of this 
selfish and immoral doctrine was to withdraw the devotee mote and more 
from die public service, to concencnatc his thoughts on his own spiritual emo-* 
tions, and to breed in him a contempt for the present life ... A general dis- 
integration of the body politic set in* The tics of the state and the family were 
loosened: ti)c structure of society tended to resolve itself into its individual 
elements and thereby to relapse into barbarism; for civilisation is only possible 
through the active co-opcration of the citizens and dicit willingness to subor- 
dinate their private interests to the common good. Men refused to defend 
tlicir country and even to continue their kind* In their anxiety to save their 
own souls and the souls of others, they were concent to leave the niacerial 
world, which they identified with the principle of evil, to perish aiound dicm* 
This obsession lasted for a thousand years. The revival of Roman law, of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, of ancient art and literature at the close of the Middle 
Ages, marked the return of Europe to native ideals of life and conduct, to 
saner, manlier view's of the world. The long halt m the march of civilisation 
was over. The tide of Oriental Im'asion had turned at last.*’ The Qolden 
Botigh, ed., Part IV, “Adonis, Attis, Osiris” (London. Macmillan, 1914), 
vol. I, pp. 300-301* Hccu Frazer confounds iiistorical stages of development 
with racial and geographic factors. 

18, Eusebius, Op. cit., IV, vii, u, vol. I, p. 3*95 "It was especially in this way that 
it came to pass that a blasphemous and wicked suspicion concerning us \vas 
spread amimg the heathen of tliosc days, to the effect that we practised un- 
speakable incest with mothers and sisters and took part in wicked food ” 
lUisQpp Lake adds the footnote: ‘The reference is to the story which was at 
that time told by the heathens of the Christians and has since been told among 
Chrisdans of the Jeivs tlmr diey kill and eac small children.” 

19* The transfer also gave the Bisliop of Rome the ^pomiiUty of building up the 
power of the Fope, The more tiie Emperor in CWtantinoplc became Hellcn- 
ized, the more the Pope could claim to represent the Latinity of the original 
Roman Empire, See also O. Ehrenbcrg, Orr und West: Stttdien ztir geschtebt-^ 
lichen Proolernatik der Antike (Brtinn: Rudolf Rolircr, 1935); Walter Nor- 
den, Das Papstttwj und Byzam (Berlin: B. Bchr, 1903); Matthew Spinka, 
A Wstory of Cbrlsti<mity in the Balkans (Chicago; American Society of 
Oiurch History, 1933). 
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HugQlniann, “Mittclalccrlichcs und modcrncs >rationflIit^tcnprob[cm/' Zen-- 
schrift jfrr Folttiki vol XIX (Berlin, i93*i)» pp* 734'743t» “Studicn zum Rccht 
del Nationalitatcn im dcutschcii Afittdaltcr,” Historiscbe }abrbucher dcr 
Gorresf^esellschafti vol. XLVII (1927), pp, 275 f!.; and “Die dctitschc Nation 
unci der dcucsche Nationdstnat ini AiitccJaitcr/’ Ibld^^ vol. LI (1931), pp. 1-29, 
445-484. He bases natiomhcy in the Middle Ages upon law, not upon laiv 
guage. It becomes very dear from bis own evam|>lc5 that national Jsni, as un- 
derstood at present, w^as absent in the Middle Ages. Most of his e\amnlcs are 
taken from Franz Guntrani Schulcheiss, Gescbicbtc des deutschen 
gejuhlesi Eine historisch-psycbologische Darsteihnis (Von der Urzcit bis zum 
Interregnum. Munich: G. Franz, 1S93), vol. 1. Ochci articles on nationalism in 
the Middle Ages include Albert Brackmann, “Dcr inittelaltcrliclic Ursprung 
dcr Nanonalscaatcnt” Sitztnigsbertchtc der Berthier Akudemiej 193d, Phil.- 
Hist. Kl., Afah Xni, pp. 128-142, Joseph Deer, “Le sentiment national hong- 
rois au moycn age ” Nozivelle Revuii ae Honigric (Budapest) Nov., 1936. 

Sec also G. G. Coulton, “Nationalism in the Middle Ages,” Cixmbridge His- 
torical Journal^ vol V (1935), no. 1, pp. 15-40. To speak of “the ferocious 
national ism of the Italian ciy-rcpublics’^ (p. 29) is misleading. Coulton gives 
two interesting examples ot early nationalistic feeling in Britain. Giraldus 
Cambrciisis, a Welshman living about 1200, wrote of the Englisli (Openr, III, 
27) : “The English in their own land arc serfs to the Normans, and the vilest 
oJf serfs In our own land [AVales] we liaise none but English as cowherds, 
shepherds, cobblers, carriers, mechanics, and dock-kccpcrs, not to say scaven- 
gers of ordure. ... In die German Empire whensoever any man scemcdi to 
have committed some outrageous dclmciucncy, whatever may be his tuition, it 
Is a vul^r proverb to say Intricuvc Saxt that is Faitlilcss Saxon!” This passage 
is proof onl^ of a natural dislike of the Welsh for the English and of the 
vivid and witty gifts of a pamphleteer, wlicn he found Ins ambitions to the 
See of St. David thwarted by the English Archbishop of Caiitcibury. Giraldus 
had a similarly low opinion of the Irish. He characterized them as “a most 
filthy people, utterly enveloped In vices . • . practising always treachery be- 
yond all other races” {Opera, V, 164 f.). 

On the nationalism of the Middle Ages, sec also Marcel Mandcismaii, *Xe Role 
dc la nationalicd dans Thlstoire do Moycn Age,” Bidleth of the hitematioml 
CojitmtUee of Historical Sciences, vol. 11 (1929), pp. 235'-247' Handelsnwn 
says correctly (p. 235) that “cc n'est pas un patriotismc, embrassant toutc unc 
nanoii, foimanc k base psychique aun ctat qu'il fauc rcchcrchcr dans ce 
patriotismc sp6cifiquc dc Moycn Age.” 

In Germany, historians for political reasons have frequently judged die history 
of tlic Middle Ages from their modern nationalistic point of view. The famous 
discussion bccu'ccn Heinrich von ^bel and Julius lacker in the years 1859 to 
186a opposed a so-called nationalistic policy, concentrated upon German col- 
onisation and conquest in the East, to the umvctsal policy of the cmpcrois 
which was naturally gravitating towards Rome, ^bcl judged the pst entirely 
from the outlook of modern Prussian politics. “1^ und allc, die ilim folgtcn, 
iibersahen, dass cs im Jahre 919 und noch lange danach niclits gab, was man 
cin politisches deutsches Nationalbevsmsstscm nennen kAnnte” (Paul Joachim- 
sen. Vow deutschen Volk zimi dentseben Staau Eine Geschiebte des deut- 
schen Nattonalb&wiisstseins, and ed. [Leipzig: Teubner, 1920], p. 15). Adolf 
Hitler in his Mein Kawpf has strongly condemned the universal policy of the 
Middle Ages, and stressed the necessity of a policy of nationalistic cxpaiision 
in the East for the German medieval nation. Since then the question has been 
veiy much in the forcstround of German interest. Sec the comprehensive sur 
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vey by Friedrich Schneider, Neticre Amcbauinigen der Aentschen Historjker 
a//r Beurteilmjg der deutscheji Kaiserpohtik des MittehUers^ 2nd cd. (Weimar 
Hermann Bohlaus Nachf., 1936). 

The medieval imperial idea on which the German Empire was founded was 
a univcisal idea, and could not be judged by any other standard. Even the 
expansion of Germany eastward was dominated by religious motives. Clara 
Redhch, Nationah Ft age mtd Ostkolomsathn hn Mittefalter (Rigacr volks- 
tlieoretischc Abhandlungcn, vol, II [Berlin: H. R. Engelmanii, 1934]), rightly 
points out that the antagonism in the East Mas not at tTiat time the antagonism 
beM'cen Germans and Sal's or Germans and Lithuanians, bur between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. In a review of her book {Hhtoriiche Zeitschrift, 
vol. (XIV [193^3 PP; 9<^i03), Fritz Rorig agrees that there was in the Middle 
Ages no modern national consciousness, no striving for a national state; but he 
believes that there M'as rather an unconscious acting our of the inner necessi- 
ties of the A^ollcstum. In agreement with him is Ericli Ataschke, Das Enoacben 
des Nationalbffwusstseins mi deitiscb-slffvotscben Grevzrauvi (Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1933) • 

27. Ernst Kantorowicz, Kaiser Friedrich der Znvehe (Erganzungsband, Qucllcn- 
nachweise und Exkursc [Berlin: Bondi, 1931 1), p. 40. 

28. Otto Gierke, Das deittschc Qenossemcbaftsre^tf vol. Ill, “Die Staats- und 
Kor|3orationslchrc des Altcrtums und des Mitcclaltcrs und ihrc Aufnahmc la 
Dcutscldand** (Berlin' Wcidmann, 1881), p. 517. 

29. Sec Richard Wallach, Das abendlandische Gememsebaitsbemfsstsein tin Mu- 
teiaher (Bcitragc zur Kulturgeschiciitc des Aiittelalters und der Renaissance, 
vol. XXXIV [Leipzig: Teubner, 1028I). 

29a. Before the fifccenth century *^erc is no evidence of die sliglicesr desire to 
favor national trade by protecting it from foreign competition.” Pircnnc, Eco- 
vovnc and Social History ^ p. 92. “Right up to the unic of the Conuncrcial 
Revolution what may appear to us as national trade M'as not national, but munici- 
pal. The Hansc were not German merchants; they were a corporauon of trad- 
ing oligarchs, hailing from a number of North Sea and Baltic towns. Far from 
‘nationalizing’ German economic life, the Hanse deliberately cut off the hin- 
terland from trade. The trade of Ant\verp or Hamburg, Venice or Lyons, was 
in no way Dutch or German, Itaban or French, London was no exception, it 
was as little ‘English’ as Lubcck \vaa ‘German’” Karl Folanyi, The Great 
Transfonmtion (New York. Farrar & Rinehart, 1944), P- 63*. 

30. Alexander Dove, “Der Wiedcrcintritt des nationalcn Prmcipcs in die Welt- 
gcschichtc,” Awgewablte Sebniteben (Leipzig. Duncker & Humblot, 1898). 
Dove glorified die Germans as reintroducing the nationalistic principle and 
putting an end to univcrsalism and univcrsiu civilization. This attitude was 
typical of the German histoncal conception ac the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The young German barbaric tribes “saved” and “redeemed” by their 
nationahsm the decrepit woild of univeisalisni. Dove’s facts contradicted Iris 
thesis; he himself was astonished about Gciserich, the king of the Vandals. 
“Selbst voni gcrnmnischen Gcmcingefuhl ist cr welt eneferne, Er hat Atcila 
gegen die Westgoten uber den Rhein gcrufen,” This was then only natural, 
and no cause for astonishment, as a Germanic common consciousness did not 
exist. Houston Ste^vart Chamberlain wrote in The Foimdations of the XlXtb 
Centnry (transl. from German original, London, 1913, vol. I, p. 321) that the 
Germans saved the world from the “mental barbarism of civilized mestizos” 
by “rough but pure noble races," and “agonizing humanity” “from the 
clutches of tiie cverlastiiig bestial” {ihtd,^ p. 495). 

31. Orosius, Seven Books of History Against the Pagans^ Bk. VII, ch. 43 (transl. 
1. W. Raymond, Columbia Univ, Records of Civilization, no, 26— New York: 
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Columbia Univ. PresSj 1936, p. 39^) • Tlie German tribes had no recognition of 
foundation of civilization, a universal moral law. **Dcr Weg dcr Uermanen 
war nicht das Erlosungsbcdurfnis— das jeannten sic nidit. Audi luclic die 
Frage nachc dem Sitcengcsctz— das trugen sic in sich als Wiilc zur tapferen 
Sclbstbchauptung und zur Wahnmg der Sippenelire," says Arnold Oslcar 
Meyer, Deutsche tmd Enshuder (Munich: Beck, 1937)1 p- 5« 

3 2. At the revived pagan fcsnval of the summer solstice in 1934, Alfred Rosenbe^ 
oiiiGially celebrated the memory of Duke Widukind by planting a memorid 
grove. Tbs school of German historians regards thc^ ^xons as the last de- 
lenders of true Germanic race and dioughr, and secs in their destruction and 
Christianization by Charlemagne the subjection of German race and culture to 
Western and Mediterranean dominion and civilization. Widukind is regarded 
as a true German, Charlemagne as a traitor under alien influences, and Adolf 
Hitler continues the work of Arminius and 'Widukind. See Erwin Rundnagcl, 
“Dcr Tag von Verden,*' Htstorische Zeitsebrifty vol. CL VII, pp. 457 ff., and 
“Der Unprunjg dcr gegenwartigen Bcurtcilung Widukinds und iCarls dcs 
Orosseriy' vol. CLX, pp. 90 if. Already Herder denied C^iarlemagnc a 
place in German hiscoiy (StinMnliehe WerkCj cd. Suphan, vol. XVlIl, pp. 
381 if.). See also Gustav mckcl, Das Schwert der Kirche und der sermmiischo 
Widerstand (Untcrsuchungcn zur Gcrmancnmission: Reden und Aufsatze 
zum nordischcn Gedanken, 18) (Leipzig: Klein, 1934). 

Eight German acholar^ubhslicd a book to justify Charlemagne as a German 
nationalist Karl der Grosse Oder CharlemagneF Aebt Antivortm deutseher 
Qescbtchtsforsclicr (Beriin; E. S. Mittler, 1935). But even here Cari Erdmann, 
in his chapter, “Der Name dcutsch,” admitted. “Ficjlich hattc Karl noch nicht 
die Absiclit, cin deutsches Nationnlbc\vusstsciii zu schaffen, odcr gar sclbst cin 
Deutsclicr zu sein, Solclie Vorstellungcn lagcn seiner gcsamccn Epoche noch 
fern.” Strange is Friedrich Schneider^ conclusion; “Im iibrigcn konntc Karl 
weder Fran^ose, wic die Franzosen wollcn, noch Deutseher sein [ns the Ger- 
mans wish him to be], wcil cs zu seiner Zelt weder Franzosen noch Deutsche 

g ab. Aber er selb^r hattc ketnen AugenbJick gczdgerr, sich als Franke zu 
ekennen, Er ist Deutseher.” (Ibid.^ p, 14) How Charlemagne could be a 
German if at that time no Germans existed is a mystery which only national- 
istic historiography can solve. 

In reality Charlemagne started in 772 to conduct a cruel and long drawn-out 
^va^ against the Saxons which lasted for about thirty years (and which led to 
the famous execution of 4,500 Saxons near Verden an dcr Aller in 782), for 
purely political and scracc^cal reasons, to expand his kingdom eastwards and 
to protect its eastern frontier^ and for religious reason^ to carry the civiliza- 
tion of Chrisdani^ into the pagan and barbaric Ease. 

The Carolingian Renaissance was in no way influenced by any Germanic con- 
sciousness or fcelinff. Angilbert (740-814) spoke of die Garoangian reign as a 
Roma secunda and Muadwin characterized the epoch: “Rursus in antiques 
mutataque secula mores, Aurea Roma itcrum renovata renascitur orbi.” 

33* The claim of the Pope was based on Matthew i< 5 :i 8 fF. See generally Albert 
Hauck, Der Gedanke der pHpstHchen Wehberrsehaft bis auf Bomfaz VIll 
(Leipzig: Edclinann, 1904). 

34. Tlie adversaries of the papal claim to universal dominadon regarded die dona- 
tion of Constaodne as the source of the whole evil. Dante bewailed not die 
conversion of Constantine, but bis alleged doiiadon (Inferno, XIX, 1141-116}: 
Ahi, Costandn, di quanto mal fu matre. 

Non la tua conversion, ma qucHa dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre! 
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Walther von dcr Vogchveide expressed in a poem (probably in 1201) the 
same sentiments: 

Kune Constantin der gap s6 vil 

'^King Constantine gave too much ... to the See in Rome . . . previously 
e\''cry thing \vas good with Christendom and its discipline. Nom" poison has 
reached it . . , that will cause the world later much suffering ” Konrad Bur- 
dach i^ardcd Walther as a forerunner of the early Renaissance feelings like 
Pierre Dubois and Cola di Rienzo. See his *'Dcr historische und dcr mythische 
Walther,” Deutsche Rundschau, Oct,, Nov., 1902. But Karl Vosslcr remarked 
of Walter in Die neuen Sprachen, Apr., 1918: “Selbst in cincm so tiauonal 
gestimmten Diclitcr wic Walther von dfer Vogehvcidc 1st der romischc Rcichs- 
gedanke Icbcndigcr als der nationalc Stolz.” 

The most important documents illustrating the claims of the papacy aic to be 
found conveniently in Carl Mirbr, Qnellen zur Gesebsebte des Fapstnnm rtnd 
des Rounschen Katholizismus, 4th ed. (Tdbingen: Mohr, 1924). See also A. J. 
and R. W. Carlyle, History of Medieval Polttical Thought in the West^ vols. 
IV and V (London: Blackwood, 1922, 1928); Justus Hasha^n, Stoat und 
Kircbe vor der Reformation (Essen* Baedeker, 1931); Carl Mirbr, Die Puh^ 
lizistik wi Zeitalter Gregors VU (Leipzig* J. C. Hinnehs, 1894). 

35. Alexander Cartcllicri, Heinrich VI und der Hdheptmkt der Staufischen Kaiser^ 
poUtik (Leipzig, 1914), p. 18. See also Richard Schwemer, Papsttinn rmd Kaiser^ 
iwn: UniversaThistorische Skizzen (Stuttgart Cotta, 1899)^ Ernst Kancorowicz, 
Frederick If, traiisl. E. O. Lonmer (New York Richard R. Smith, 1931). 
Even as late as 1314 Frederick III of Sicily wrote in a letter to his brother, 
jayme II: “Nihil cst maius imperio, cui et stibesse omnes reges ct principcs, 
nacioncs atquc provincks ncniini venit in dubium quodque ex solo Deo est nec 
sacerdotio provenit sicut nec saccrdotiuin ab impeno.** 

36. Some historians even trace Italian nationalism to the battle at Legnano in 117^ 
and to the Lombard League, the confederates of which bound themselves 
*ko oppose any army from Germany or other land of the Empire beyond the 
Alps attempting to penetrate into Italy, and should such army nevertheless gam 
entrance to persevere in war till the said army be again expelled from It^y.*’ 
This oath, out of its historical context, seems to prove the existence of national 
sentiment. A closer examination proves the opposite. “Wc must remember that 
the Ttaly* in question still extends no further than the valley of the Po, north of 
the Apennines. Only distant echoes of the struggle of northern Italy pene- 
trated to Tuscany, and even in Lombardy the struggle was not between two 
nationalities but between feudal centralization and municipal independence. 
The struggle would have been as bitter if a native prince, the Alarquis of 
Monferrar, for instance, or William the Good of Sicily, had set up similar 
pretensions in Lombardy. Other cities, such as Pavia, Lodi, and for a long 
time Cremona, or on the other side of the Apennines, Genoa, Pisa,, and Pistoja, 
were no less Italian than the cities of the Lombard League, and yet they stood 
as persistently for the rights of the Emperor as the others did against them. 
In fact, die movement is so far from deserving the name of ^acionaP that the 
express condition under which the cities in the League more than once offered 
to make terms with the Emperor was the humiliation of a neighboring city 
with which they xvere at enmity, and during the thirteen years of Barbarossa’s 
reign, after his reconciliation with the Pope, he kept on good terms with the 
Lombard cities, whereas the old hostility between Milan and Pavia, together 
with many similar feuds, continued with unabated violence.” (Karl^ Witte, 
Essays on Dante, transl. and ed. C. Mabel Lawrence and Pliilip H. Wickstecd 
[Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1898I, pp. 383-384.) 
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37. Hermann Grimm, Neue Essays iiber Kwist wtd Literatur (Berlin: Dummlcr, 
1865), p. 149. 

38. His love tor his mother-tongue in U Convhio^ I, 13; his complaint about the 
misery of Italy in Eiirgatorio^ VI, 7^-87. On Dante’s rclatioii to the mother- 
tongue see Leo Spitzcr, ^^Aluttcrsprachc,*' Monatshefte fitr deiitschen Un^ 
ternoht^XXXyi (March, 1944), pp. 114-121. 

39. Epistohi qtiuita, the beginnings of secs. 1 and 2. In his seventh letter, which was 
addressed to Henry VII, he giectcd him as the successor of Ci^esar and 
Augustus. See also Eurgatorio^ VI, 11 2-1 14 

Vicni a veder la tua Roma che piagne, 

Vedova c sola, a dl c notte chinma. 

Ccsarc inio, pcrchc non m’accompagne? 

40. ’Wolfram von den Stcincii, Das Kahewm Frhdrjchs des Zweiten ssacb den 
Anschauungeii seiner Staatsbrtefe (Berlin. Gruyter, 1922), p. 105. See Ernst 
Kantoiowicz, Frederick the Second^ iip4-/2jo, transl. E. O. Lorimer (Ne\v 
'V'^ofk Richard R. Smith, 1931). 

The last words quoted from Dante are the last words of the first book of 
De Momii chia, transl. F. J. Church in R. Church, Dante (London: Aiac- 
millan, 1879), p. 210. See also H. Grauert, Danfe raid die idee des Weltfriedeus 
(Munich: G. Fran/., 1909), Fna Kern, Humana Cwilitas* Eine Dante-dJnter^ 
suchimg (Leipzig. K. F. Koehler, 1913), Hans Kclsen, Die Staatslebre des Dante 
Afighiert (Vienna F. Dcutickc, 1905)*, F. Freiherr von Falkcnhauscn, "Dantes 
Staatsidcc” Deutsches Dante^Jabrbttch^ Bd. 19 (Weimar: H. Bohbus Nachf,, 
1937)* PP- 47-<io* 

41. Ernst Kaiuoiowlcz, op, eh,, pp. 79 f., 93 f, 

42. ICarl Lampicchc, "Gcschichtc der Formcn des Natlonalbc\vusstscins,” in his 
Deutsche QescNchte, L Abt,, voL I, 4th ed. (Frclbuig i. B.* Heimanii 
Hey folder, 1906), pp. 3-56 See also H. Finite, IVehhnpenalismtts mid mtiovale 
Regungen ini spateren AUiielaltcr (Ficiburg i. B.: Spever & Kacmer, 1916). 
Specific studies of Gcniian national feeling in the iVucldlc Ages: Heinrich 
Ruckcit, "Deutsches Nntionalbcwusstscin imd Stammcsgefuhl im Mittclaltcr,” 
in Fncdrich Raumcr, Historisches Taschenbuch (LeijTZig: Brockhaus, 1861}, 
pp. 339-404; Herbert ’\^'illiani C^rnitb, "The Expression of Gcrn7fin National 
Feeling from the Middle of the Tenth (Century to Walther von der Vogcl- 
w^eidc,” in Harvard Studies and Notes in Fhilology and IJteratw e, II (Boston. 
Ginn, 1893), pp. 127-154; Fntz Vigencr, Bezeicbmmgen fitr Volk mid Laud 
der Deiitschen voin 10. bis mvi 13. Jabrhimdert (Heidelberg: Winter, 1901); 
Kurt H. T, Hcisscnbuttel, Die Bedeiitnng der Bezeichntmgen fur Volk rmd 
Nation bei den Geschicbtsscbreibern des /o. bis is* fahrhwiderts (Gottingen. 
Vandenhocck & Ruprecht, 1920); F. A, Schulthciss, Geschiebte des deiitschen 
Nationalgefiibls,!* (to the Interregnum) (Munich, 1893}. 

43. "Die Geschichtc des dcutschcn nacionalcn Bewusstseins vcri&uft auch nach dem 
Fall der Staufer duicham in den altcn Vorsccllungcn der Kaiserzeit. Ja, man 
darf sagen, jc wcscnloscr in den Jnhrhundcrtcn bis zur Reformation das 
ICaisemim ward, je nichr die Rcichsgcwalt vcrfallt, desto wesenhafter und 
wichtiger im Leben der Nation wird die Rcichs- und Kaiscridcc.” (Paul 
Joacliimscn, Vont deutschen Volk zum deutschen Staat: Ehie Geschiebte des 
deutschen Natiovalbeviusstseins [Leipzig, Teubner, 1916], p. 2d.) About the 
strength of tlic old world-imperial idea in modern Germany sec Alfons Faquet, 
Der iCaisergedanke (Frankfurt a. M.; Rutren & Locning, 1915). 

43a, See the important study of Hildegard Schaeder, Moskaii, das Dritte Rom. 
Sttidien zsir ueschichte aer poUtlschen Tbeorien in der slavischen Welt (Ham- 
burg; Fricderidiscn, de Gruyter & Co,, 1939), On early "nationalkni” in the 
Slavic-Byzatitine world see Roman Jakobsoii, *The Beginnings of National 
Sclf-Detcmiination in Europe,” The Revicvi of Politics, VII (1945), pp. 29-^42, 
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44* Edward H. R. Tachain, Francesco Veuarca^ the Fhst Modern Man of Letters: 
His Life and Corrcstjo/idence (London: Sheldon Press, 1926), II, p. 302. 
The translation of “Italia Alia*’ js by Barharina Wilinot, The importance of 
e\llc for Dante and Petrarch \\ as stressed by Konrad Bnrdach in Ftenzo uiid 
die geisuge Wandlimg seiner Zeit (Vom A-Iictclaltcr zur Reformation, II Bd., 
I. Ted), (Berlin. Wcidmann, 1913), Lrste Halfte, pp. 124 f. See also Alarcch 
Handcisman, “System iiarodowo-pohtyczny Coli cli Rienzo” in his Rozojoo} 
mrodonjoo^ci nowoczesne} (Warsaw: Gcbcthner & Wolff, 1924), pp. 

45. Burdach, op, cit,^ p. 130. See also Mario Emilio Cosenza, Francesco Fetrarca 
and the Revolution of Cola di Rieiizo (Chicago* Univ, of Chicago Press, 1913), 
and especially Paul Fiur, Cola di Rieiizo* Darstcllimg seines Lehens mid semes 
Qetstes (Vienna Seidel, 1931}* Dr. Cosenra regards Petrarch from the point of 
'i Jew of the modern Italian patriot who sees in the great poet of the fourteenth 
century a forerunner of Italian nationalism. 

Rienzo’s incipient nationalism found its clearest cNprcssion in his letter to the 
Italian cities of Sept, 19, 1347 (Konrad Burdach and Paul Piur, Biiefvtecbsel des 
Coia di Rienzo IBerlin; Weidmann, 1912I, No. 41, p. 155): “Cupnmis quidem 
antiquam unioncm cum omnibus magnatibiis ct civitatibus sacre Ytalic ct 
robiscum fiimius renouare, ct ipsam sacram Ytaliam multo prostratam lam 
tempore, multis dissidiis laccssitam hatenus ct abicetam ab hiis, qui cam in pace 
et iusritia gubernare debebant, videlicet qui imperatoris et August! nomina 
nssumpscrunt, contra promissionem ipsorum venire, nomine non icspoiidente 
cffcctui non vcrcnccs, ab omni sue abicctionis discrimine hbcrarc ct in statuin 
pnsnnum sue antique gloric reduccrc ct augcre, ut pads gustnta dulccdmc 
florcat per gratiam Spiritiis Sancci melius qunm unquam floruit inter ccccras 
mundi partes. Intcnumius namqiic ipso Sancto Spiritii prosperante, clatiso 
prefato tcrniino Pcntccostcn ])cr i|isum sacrum Romanum populum ct illos, 
quibus elcctionis imperii voces damns, ahquem Ytalicum, quem ad^ zelum 
Italic digne inducat unitas generis ct propnetas nationis, secundum inspira- 
tioncni Sancti Spintus, dignati ipsam sacram Ytaliam pie icspicerc, fcUcitcr ad 
impcrium promoucri, ut August! nonicn, quod Romanus populus, (dc con- 
sensu omnium), immo inspiracione diuma, nobis concessit ct tnbuit, ob- 
scruemus per gratas affcccuum actioncs. , « /’ 

The love of the exile Petrarch for Italy found moving expression in his 
Eclogue VJJI when he saw the smiling plains of Italy: “1 step forward, and 1 
behold new valleys and fenile fields stretching far and wide, but, frequently 
turning my eyes back to my wonted fields, the lands on this side of the 
mountain begin to seem despicable to me, the western sky misty and stonny, 
and the stars themselves melancholy. At once I recognize the strong love of 
country calling aloud within me. On the farther side of the mountain the 
violets, moistened with dc^v, are of a paler tint of yellowi the roses emit a 
sweeter scent from the thickets, and grow to a deeper red, there, a more 
limpid stream— tlie stream of my fathers— flows through the mcado\^’s, and 
the crops of Ausoiiia have for me now a sweeter taste.** (Cosenza, op. ciU 
p. 170.) 

46. This complete incomprehension of Rienzo’s nationalism among the Italians of 
his time is shown by the fact that the outstanding biography of his life, writ- 
ten by a contemporary observer who recorded the most minute details, did not 
even mention the idea of the unification of Italy or of Italian nationalism as a 
dominant factor in Rienzo’s activities. See Paul Piur, op. clt,^ p. 223, See also 
Fedor Schneider, Rom und Rmngedanke mi Mittelalter (Munich Drei Alasken 
Verlag, 1915); Percy Ernst Schramm, Kaisei^ Row und Renovatio: Sitidien find 
Texte air Qescbichte des romischen Erneuerungsgedankens vom Ende des 
Karolingerreiches bis ziim hvoestiUmtreity 2 vols, (Leipzig; Teubner, 1929). 

47. From a letter of Petrarch to the Roman people, probably in 1353, as quoted 
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Op, cit,^ pp. 2i8f. See also there pp. 
nee of Rome upon the lace not only 


tlie piccmijicncc of Rome upon the fact j)Dt only tliat Jr had been once queen 
o£ the world, but also Uiat it was tiie city wherein God had set the cradV of 


by Gosenza, op, citt pp, ii8f. Sec also there pp, aoof,, where Petrarch based 
tlie piccmijicncc of Rome upon the fact not only tliat Jr had been once queen 
o£ the world, but also Uiat it was tiie city wherein God had set the cradV of 
the true faith, the Rock of his Church, and the supreme scat of Empin, 

48, This power of assimilation of French civilization from the beginning is 
stressed by Camille Julhan, De la Qaitle d h France: Nos orighies Jnstortques 
(Riris: mciicccc, 1922), pp. 224/.: *'La fusion sc faisaic enrre les populations 
disparates qui s'ctaicnt r6panducs sur la Gaule au temps dcs invasions, j’imagine 
que pamu ies Francs de Hugues C^ct jl y avait bicn des petitsfils do 
^rmates, de Goths, de Syriens, de Jui^ m6inc. car avee unc pohdoue habile 
ct point de prdjugds lellgicux on pouvait fairc de tons Ics Juifs dcs Francs de 
languc, d’espnc et de caract^re. Le sol, Ics mccurs ct Fambiance, Tatmosphere 
physique et morale de la France, agissaicnt sur ces dtres diffdrents, et, au bout 
de dcuv ou trois g^ncntcions k pemc, ils donnaient na/ssnnee k des cnfancs de 
Tcspccc que la Gaule avait formde depuis dcs sidclcs.'' The same power of 
assmulation triumphed in the case of tlie settlement of the Normans in 
Normandy, who soon “oublidrcnt Icur aifreux langagc du Nord pour parlor 
latin ou ftan9ais.” France proved herself stronger in me power of assimilation 
than the late Roman Empire. *'Ccst qu'il y amt dans cette Gaule bdtic pour 
I’umtc, dans cette France nouvelle qui voulait durcr, des ferments de vitalitd 
momlc cc d’entente humaine qui manquaient d TEmpirc remain incohdrenc ct 
vieilli" 

49, See Fritz Kern. Die AnfUnge der franzosischen Ausdebmmgspolitik bis %nm 
Jahr 1308 (Tubingen! Mohr, 1910) (pp. 51 f.): ‘^Vie noch viol spStcr, so fehlte 
im A'littclaltcr cin allfranzosischcs Nationalgcfiihl, das die durch Ahstammung 
und Sprachc Frankreich verbundenen Nachbadander auch politisch der 
Monarchic zuganglich gemacht hatte. Whhrcnd bcrcits die Vcrsdhnung dcs 
stanimfreindcn Sudens jnic den nordfranzdsischen Zwiiighcrrcii so weit 

S ediclien ist, doss Troubadours den Tod Ludwigs dcs Hciligcn bewdnen odcr 
en Tiiuniph dcr Lille und dcr sicgrelchcn Lan^c d^Oil bcbingcn, ist bei den 
Nordfrankreich benach barren Romanen dcs Reiches, bei Stautern wic beim 
Adel odcr dcr GeistUchkeit, kaum cine Spur GemcinsamkeitsgcfOhlcs zu 
bemerken, das Hiilipps des Schonen Bestrebungen cntgcgcngekommcn wre," 
See Dorothy Kirkland, ^The Growth of National Sentiment in France before 
the Fifteenth Century,** History^ vol, XXin, No. 89 (London, June, 1938), 
pp. 12-24. 

50, See Hellmuc Kkmpf, Tierre Dubois %md die geisHgen Gnmdlageii des 
zdsischen Nationalbewmstsems %m 1300 (Beitrage zur Kulturgcschichte des 
Mittclalters und der Renaissance, Band 54) (Leipzig: Teubner, 1935} • Dr. 
Kampf also edited Petrus de Bosco (Pierre Dubois)^ Stfnnnaria brevis et 
coinpendiosa doctrlna feiicis expedicionis et abreviaooms gaerranm ac litimn 
fogni Francortmi (Leipzig; Teubner, zpjd), Dubois cajJed his Smmnaria an 
%p}is factum g:ratis propter ardorem salads tocius rei publicae vestnque 
nominis [sc, regis] et regni supcrexalcadonem.*’ H. Finite, Welth^tperialisfnnSf 
etc,f p. 62, Note 94, quoted a similar expression of sendment: *Tranciae 
Regnum lusticiae msis est et (^lumcn ac Unicum Fidci Stabilimentum ” At 
die end of the drst part of his Sfmmtaria^ Dubois summarized the position of 
the Frencli lungs, conveniently and chacacterisdcally (op, cit., pp. 109 f.): 

• ^uod sit propter (1) proUcctum honorem et incremontum Bdei 
catholicae ac (2) supcrexaltadoncm eiusdem maicstads et (3} comm subdio 
torum constanciam firmitatem et pcrscveranciam, que notabilitcr sunt ceteranim 
naciqnum ct regnorum preferendc, misericorditcr concedat illc Deus exorcituum 
• . . ica quod (4) regnans in maicstato pracccisi regni Francorum ct eius hcrodes 
suo clanssimo sanguine regali tarn exorti qiiam oriundi successive perpetuo 
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valeant (5) monarchiam, hoc esc prmcipatum univcrsalcm, (6) viccads gacr- 
ranim ct bcllorum solids dispciidiis ct penculis (7) pacificc gul^criurc^Anieii/' 
Kampf warned (p. 42): *'Ganz allgcmcin muss facmerkt werden, dass stim- 
mungsmassige Anklange an rccht neuzcidiche Erschcinungcn niche dazu 
verlcicen durfen, Jahrhunderte zu ubcrspnngcn.’* On Pierre Dubois, see also 
Koniad Burdach, op. cit.^ pp« 554 f!. 

51* The coiisecntcron of the monarch and the sacred character of kingship Itad its 
origin in a combination of biblical Roman, and Germanic traditions. Of special 
importance was the anointment or the king. Like the bishops, he was anointed 
with the sacred oil mixed with balm. According to tradition, the oil which 
was used for the anointment of the French kings, and which was preserved in 
die Cathedral of Rlicims, had been brought by a dove to St. Rcniigms for the 
bapusm of Clovis. This legend did much to strengthen the prestige of die 
lungs of France and of the city of Rheims. The dukes and feudal lords in France 
were frequently much more powerful than the king, but none of them could 
be anointed. See Ch. Fctit-Dutaillis, La Monarcbie feodale en et en 

Angleterre^ X'-X///" siccle (^ris: La Renaissance du Livre, i933)» PP- 22-26: 
“Le roi de France 6tait roi unique ct roi partout. 11 6iait seui 4 possddcr Ic titrc 
prcstigicux au-dcssus duquel il n'y a auc le nom de Dieu, De cc Dicu, il dtait Ic 
rcpr6sciitant, Tclu sur terre. Pared a un Salil ou k un David, il avait rc^u 
Tonction saintc. De $a justice on nc pouvait en appclcr qu’a celle de Dicu.*’ 
C^, also Herbert Meyer, “Die Oriflamme und das franzdsisdic Nationalgcfuhl ” 
Nachriebten der Geieilscbaft der W tssemchaften tn Gottingen,^ phd.-hist, IG., 
1930, pp. 95 ff.; Victor Mardn, hes Ortgpiet du gallicaimne^ 2 vols, (Paris: 
Blond ct ( 3 ay, 1039). 

52. Ernest Renan, mitdes sur la politique religiense du r^gne de Philippe le Bel 
(Paris: Calniann-Ldvy, 1899), p. 8. See also Plclcne 'Wicruszowski, Vovt 
Imperium 2amt mtionalen Kontgttwi: Vergleicbende Studies uber die pub- 
Uzistiseben Kampf e Katser Friednehs H md Kotilg Phihpps des Sebouen vth 
der Kurie (Bcihcft 30 of the Histortsche Zehsebrift) (Munich: Oldcnbourg, 
1933), p. 213, note 223; Richard Scholz, Die Pttblizistik zur Zeit Philipps des 
Scboneii und Bonifaz VIII (Stuttgart: Enke, 1903), 

The older literature on Pierre Dubois is reviewed by Walthcr I, Brandt in 
"Pierre Dubois: Modern or Medieval,” American Historical Revurw^ woL 
XXXV (1930), pp. 507-521. Bede Jarrett in liis Social Theories of the Middle 
Ages, 1200-1500 (London, 1926), pp. 92/., says of Pierre Dubois’s De 
*Reciiperatlone' “Its ideas seem to have sprung out of a man’s brain and to have 
died with him, to have been the single effort of an independent thinker, with- 
out Jitczuiy affinities or descendants.” Brandt sees Dubois as a child of the 
thirteenth century, and even his nationalism (in so far as it can be called that) 
as medieval, although pronounced in a vehement form generally unknown until 
many centuries later, 

54, See Hermann Heimpel, “Alexander von Roes und das dcutsche Selbstbe- 
wusstscin des 13. Janrhunderts,” Archtv fur Kulturgeschichte^^ vol. XXVI 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1936), pp. 19-60, See also Fritz Kern, “Der mitcclalterlichc 
Dcutsche in franzosischer Ansicht,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol. CVIl (1912), 
pp. 237-254. 

55. See Andreas Posch, Die Concordantia Catbolica des Nikolaus von Cttsa 
(Verdffcntlichui^en der Gorres Gcsdlschaft, Sekcion fur Rechts- und 
Staats\vi55enschaft, vol. LIV) (Paderborn, 1930). Nicolaus Cusanus in National 
Socialise interpretadon: Rudolf Odibrecht, Nikolaus von Cues und der deiitsche 
Qelst (Berlin: Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1938) ; and Gerhard Kallen, Nikolaus von 
Cues als politischer Erzieher (Leipzig; Meiner, 1938), But the “totality” for 
Cusanus was universal (Christendom, and participation in the “organic whole” 
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was to him participation in the sniiitual world of Christ, On Germany on the 
eve of the Reformation, sec ‘Wmy Andreas, Deutschland vor der licfornM^ 
tioii: Eine Zehweude (Stuttgart Dcucsichc Vcrlagsanstalc, 1931). 

56. C. W. Prcvit6-Orton, ^^Marsilius of Padua” (Annual Italian Lecture of the 
Britibli Academy, 1935), Proceedmi^s of the Briush Academy^ vol, XXI, (Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford), p. 5, See also Georges dc Lagaidc, La Naissance dc 
V esprit laiqne an declhi an snoyeii age (Saiut-Paul-Trois-Chatcau\; Beatrice, 
1934), z vols. (vol, I, “Bilan du XIII® siMc”*, vol II, “Marsilc dc Padouc, ou le 
premier theoncicn de Tdtat laiquc”); Felice Battaglia, Marstlh de Padova e la 
tilosofia pohiica del vsedio evo (Florence, 1928); Ephraim Emerton, The 
Defensoi Pacis of Marsigho of Padua (Harvard Theological Studies, vol. Vlll), 
(Camhndgc: Harvard University Press, 1920), 

57, &c Otto Gierke, op. cit,^ p. 635. 

58, Defcnsoir Pacts^ Diet. I, cap. xvii, pt, 10, ti. by C. W. Previtc-Orton, op. cit.^ 

59. (Diet. Ill, cap. iii), p. 24. 

do. Sec Otto Gierke, op. clt.^ vol. Ill, p. 627, 

du “Die Kirchc hat zur Bildung der Nationalstaatcn uncndlich vicl beigetmgen” 
(Leopold von Ranke, Saimhche Werke^ ^ol. XLIII-XLIV, p. 24), 

d2. Sec Heinrich Finkc, “Die Nation in den spaniiittclalterlichcii Allgemeincn 
Konzilicii,” Htstorisches fahrbuch der Gorres Qeselhchaft (Cologne, 1937), 
vol. LVII, No. 23, pp. 323-338^ and Gcorffc C. Powers, Nathiiahsut at the 
Coinictl of Constance (Catholic Univ. of America, 1927). On p. 59 Powers 
quotes from Theodore dc Vrie, Historia Concilii ComtanttensiSf “Rcctorcs 
sacri concihi, in quibus residet mundi totiiis sapicntia, pro sanccac unionis 
fundamento, ct horrendi schismatis exterpatione, toram congregationem prinio 
in qiiiicuor nadoncs dlvlsciunt, videlicet Gciinniiicnm, Galhcnm, Italicam et 
Anglicam.” Sec also Louise R. Loomis, “Nationality at the Council of Con- 
stance,” American Historical l^evsew^ vol. XLIV, No. 3, np. 508-527, She 
quotes the following modern definition of nations from I-icrmann von dcr 
Hardt, Magnum oeewnemeum Constaiuicnse ComUUim (Frankfurt, 1700), 
vol. V, p. 92, a document defending the right of tlic English to be constdcicd as 
a nation equal to the French nation. *^ivc sumatur nacio ut gens secundum 
cognationcin ct collcctioncm ab alia distincta, sivc secundum diversitatem 
iinguarum, quae maximam ct vcdssiinam probanL nntionem et ipius csscntinm, 
jure divino pnritcr ct humano, ut infra dlcccur, sivc ctinm sumatur nano pro 
provincia aequali ctiam nationi Gallicanae, sicut sumi dcberct,” In spite of this 
modern argument, the English proposed to disregard nations and to divide 
Europe for purposes of conciliar icprcsentation into four geographical regions, 
arranging the divisions to fit English purposes. That the concept of “natio” 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the modem concept of nation, is pointed 
out bv Otto Peterka in Wirtsebaft imd Kulnify Festschrift zuin 70. Geonrtstag 
von Alfoiis Dopsch (Baden be! Wien: Rohicr, 1938) p. 655. 

63. For the controversy of the Hussite movement see Josef Peka?, 2 ilka a Jeho 
Doba^ 4 vols. (Prague; Vesmir, 1927, 1928, 1930, 1933); Kamil Krofta, Zizka a 
Hmitskd RevoUtce (Prague; Orbis, 1934). See also Kamil Krofta, “L’Aspect 
national ct social du mouvemenc Hussite,” Le Monde slavey vol. V, (Pans, 1928}, 
up. 321-35*- 

64. The Czechs were saved from being subjugated by the Germans, a fate suffered 
by tlie Folabiaii Slavs, by the natural mountain frontiers surrounding Bohemia, 
and by the fact of their earlier (^iristianization. 

On the relations between Czechs and Germans prior to the Hussite Wars, see 
Konrad Bitmcr, Deutsche tmd Tsebeebem Erne Gelstesgeschichte des bob-^ 
vuschen RamneSy vol. I (Bninn; Rohrer, 1936). 

On the beginnings of the Germanization of the lands cast of the Elbe, see the 
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scholarly treatise by Gcore "Wendt, Dte Gcnnamsierimg der Lander ostlich der 
Elbe (Licgnitz. Rcisncrsdic Buchhandlung, Part 1 [ySo-nsy], 1884, Part 11 
[1137-1181J, 1889). More poplar and more definitely ‘^patriotic" is M* ^V. 
Hcffter, Der Weltka 7 tipf der Deutseben mid Siaven seit dem Ende des iunften 
JahrhimdeTts vach cbristHcher Zeitrecbnnns (Hamburg and Gotha: Perthes, 
1847); n vehemently aggressive book written m 1913 is H. Mcrbach, Die 
Slaiveukrtege des deutseben Voikes: •Em natiomles Hausbneb (Leipzig- Die- 
tcrich, 1914). 

Remnants of the original Slav population continued to be found in Germany 
into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; sec the excellent survey for the 
beginning of the twentieth century by Franz Tetzner, Die Slawen hi 
Deutscbland: Beitrage zr/r VoJkskmide (Braunschweig; Vicwcg, 1920), 

65, Very few sayings of Huss, however, can be interpreted 111 a national spirit. 
They arc concerned mostly with the preservation of the Czech language and 
with the protection of the privileges of the natives against foreign ers. On two 
different occasions Huss stressed die fact that he loved a good alien or a pious 
German more than his own brother who was less pious. Sec R. R Berts, “Jan 
Hus,” History, voJ. XXIV, pp. 97-112 (Sept., 1939), with bibliography, and 
Matthew Spinka, fobn Hr/s and Czech Reform (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941). 

In the later Middle Ages we find many expressions of antipathy between 
natives and foreigners, but there is no national ideology behind thcni. Heinz 
Zatschek has collected many passages from historians of the late Middle Ages 
which bear witness to this mutual aversion, in his Das Volksbennusstsein: Sem 
Werden bn Spiegel der Gescbichtschreibimg (Brunn: Rohrer, 1936). A Czech 
chronicler In the first half of the fourteenth century charactciizcd die Germans 
as an “arrogant and deceitful people who everywhere force their way into 
the best positions. They arrive in the foreign countr^' pool and modest, sen^c 
here as scribes, innkeepers and sen^ants full of fal&cliood, until they have 
finally managed to get hold of everything, have penetrated into the council 
clianibcrs, have sent the most precious goods, such as gold, si her, jewels, 
secretly like thieves, into their homeland, and m this manner plunder dr)^ all 
countnes. Tiicy are like w-olvcs in a herd, like files on food. With cunning, 
craftiness and falsehood the Germans ruin all lands. Why tolerate them in 
onc^ countrj^? The German gets preference, the native is pushed back. The 
Geinians should stay in their own land ” Another author ot the beginning of 
the fifteenth century speaks of the Germans as 

Toxica Tcutonica gens perfida, pcstis iniqua, 
verget in obliqua, nullius gentis ainica. 

66. The Slavonic pc^lcs were at an early date conscious of tlic close similarity of 
their languages. The Czechs used to call themselves Slav-Czcchs to distinguish 
themselves from the Germans who lived in Bohemia, for which the Czechs had 
only the one name Cechy, signifying at the same time the country of Bohemia 
and the majority nationality living there. Thcic is a letter prcser\»cd from the 
fourteenth centurj^ which purports to have been written by an Italian notary 
living in Prague to the Polish princes, probably at the end of the thirteenth 
centun’^ in the time of the fight of the Czech King Premys! Otnkar 11 against 
Rudolf von Habsburg. It appeals to them to come to the ficlp of Bohemia, not 
only on account of the common danger of German aggression, but on account 
of their common Slavic descent. But these very rare expressions of a Slav con- 
sciousness were confined to a few scholarly circles. 

From the fourteenth to the scvcntcciitli century die state in Central and Eastern 
Europe was based upon territorial unity and later upon the privileges of the 
estates, bodi without any regard to nationality or language. On Hungar)% 
where the estates grew in importance from 1222 on when the Golden Bull of 
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ICing Andrew 11 legalized the usurpations of the great barons^ sec Jozef Deer, 
**Dic Anfangc dcr Hungartscli-l^oatischcn Staatsgcmcinsclinft,’* Archivmn 
Europae Cemroorientahs (Budapest, 1936), vol, II, n<«. r, 2, The article ends 
Besitznahnic Slavonicns, broadens und Dalmatjcns ist demnach als einc 
typische Ausscrung altimgarischcr Herrschaftsidcologie und Praxis zu bc^ 
trachten. Diesc lehnte scit otephan dcin Hciligcn den Gedanken cities Reiches 
unius linguae uniusque moris ab und griindctc das Dascin dieses Reiches anfancs 
auf eine gcblursrcchrJicli-theokransch bcglaubigti? unbcschrai 3 kre koniglicho 
Macht, die uber sprachlichcn und ethnischen Untcrschicdcn waltcte, sparer aber 
auf stdndische Vorrcchce, die allc Nationalitdtcn ui^cstdrt genicsscn durften.” 
On the national consciousness in Poland from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
cennijy sec Oscar Haiccki, Das Nathnahtaten-ProbleTM mi aUen Polen (Cra- 
cow, 1916) and Stanislaw ICot," fiwiadomo66 narodowa w Polscc w, XV-XVIl,** 
in KviaTtalmk History c^iy^ vol. LIl (1938), no. i, pp. 15-33, in which he dis- 
cusses the growth of a unified Polish state or nationhood consciousness out of 
the Polish, iJthuanian, t^rainian, and other ethnic elements. Tiie first feelings 
of a Polish 6tatism, vusy far removed from any nationalism, were expressed by 
humanists like the Canon Stanislaw Orzcchowski (15x3-1566), who is reported 
to have characterized himself as *'gcntc Rutlicnus, nacione Polonus,** and later 
by Lukasz Opahfiski (r6i2-i662), wJio wrote “Polonia defensa” in 2648, and 
by Stymon Starowolsld (1588-1656), the author of “Dedamatio contra 
obscructa tores Poloniae” and the ‘‘Lament Atropioney Matld Korony Polsldcj.** 
In the fifteenth century the growing Burgundian state was starting to lay 
die foundations for die devdopment of a Burgundian national consciousness. 
Histoiical events made impossible diis development, based Upon territorial 
unity under one dynasty. At a later period die xcligious wars divided the Bur- 
gundian legacy, and in these divided tcrrotorics grew up the nationalities of 
die Nethenancis and of Belgium. It is interesting to note that the Jinginsnc 
frontier traversing Belgium has not changed for many centuries, Documents of 
the tenth century prove that the Walloon and Flemish languages were spoken 
in the same districts as today. “Mais, observation aussi intdressante qu*c5scn- 
dellc ct qu’on Ignore trop sou vent; cctre fronddre Jinguisdque n'a jamais in- 
fluence ni domind la formation politique,'’ Louis Franck, *‘La Nationalltc 
Beige et Ic Mouvement Flamand,^' Stances et Travaux de PAcadevth des 
Sciences Morales et PoUtiques^ S^nce du 14 juin 1930, Compte rendu 1930, 2 
semestre (Paris; Alcan), p. 492. 

Language >v8S generally not an element of polidcal division or national 
consciousness before die end of the eighteenth century. The leading Flemish 
poet of the later Middle Jalcob^ van Maeriant, in spite of his occasional 
emphasis on German and J^emish pride, felt himself definitely a part of the 
French nadon and civilizadon. He wrote Flemish because be wrote for the 
Flemish-speaking middle classes of die Flemisli cidcs, but neither he nor they 
felt any oesire to cease to be a part of French civilization and form a national 
civilizadon of dieir own (Eugen Lemberg, Wage tmd WandJmgen des 
Natfonalbewusstseins: Smdien mr Qeschi^te der Volkswerdimg in den 
Niedcrlanden wid in Bdhmen [A 4 ilnster: Aschendorff, 1934I, pp. 61 f.). Despite 
dieir Germanic language and descent, the Flemish were proud to belong to 
the crown of France, and though they fell within the German Empire mcir 
sympathies were ivich the crown and civilizadon of France. 'Die Burgundian 
rule increased the predominance of French influence in the Netherlands. On 
the historical background of the nadonalism in the Low Countries, see 
J. Huizinga, **Uit de VoorgeschJedencs von ons Nacionaal Besef * in his Thn 
Stiidien (Haarlem: H. D, Tjeenk Wtllink & Zoon, 1926), pp. 1*^9, At the end 
of the sixteenth century there was no nadonal consciousness in the Netherlands. 
The religious wars united the seven northern provinces in their fight against 
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Spain, and in tlic baJ/ of the seventeenth century Holland was distinguished 
^ the flowering of a civilization which was then the most progressive in 
Europe. In tlicir statehood, religious consciousness was predominant over 11a* 
tional consciousness; the basis of their civilization was the uniauc social 
structure of the Nctlicrlands, the first example of a middle-class civilization, a 
country of cities and traders, peasants and fishermen, without any important 
big estates. '*ln dcr ganzen Gcschichtc und Kultur Hollands nimmc dcr Kciccr, 
der Mann zu Pferde, dcr Ritter, als soziologischc Fi^r cinen geringeten Raum 
cin als irgendwo sonst,*’ J. Huizinga, Hollandiscoe Kuhur des Siebzehnten 
Jabrbtmderts: Ihre soztalen Grundlagen imd ^lathnale Eigenart [Jena Dicde- 
nchs, 1933], p. 8. At the end of the seventeenth century the national cnilization 
of the Netherlands was completely ov^hadowed by the growing influence of 
French civiUzatiou. 

G, Malengrau, UEsprit partic7fhriste et la Rholution des Eays^Bas an 16^ 
SiMe^ is^8-isS4 (Univcrsit6 dc Louvain, Rccueil dc Travaux, 2* s6ne, vol. 
XXXVI, 1936), maintains that even during the revolution of the Netherlands 
tlicrc was no common conbciousncss among the provinces, which were snll 
steej^d in medieval tcrrltorialisin. 

68. See Ernest Denis, Fin de I'Independance bohdme^ vol. II (Paris; Armand Colin, 
1890), p, 421. 

69. Charles Scignobos, The Evolution of the French People^ transl. Catherine Alison 
Phillips (hfcw York: Knopf, 1932), p. 153. 

70. An illuminaung tcscimonv on tlic character of the Hussite Wars and of Joan 
of Arc is contained in a letter which Joan wrote to the Hussites on A larch 23^ 
1430* “It IS already some time since ntnvs and reports reached me of how you 
who have turned from true Christians into heretics and men similar to the 
Turks, of how you have destroyed the right religion and divine scruce • . . 
j'ou descroy cliurchcs, smasli and bum images made for saintly comineinora- 
tions, and uill Girisdans because they do not have your faith. ... It is you 
who are blind and not those who have no sight and eyes. Do you tiunk that 
you will escape punishment? Don’t you know that God docs not hinder your 
criminal undertakings ... so that he can prepare for you punishment and 
sufferings the greater the more you rage? ... To say the truth if I were not 
occupied \vith the wars against the English, verily 1 would already have gone 
long ago to And you. But in truth, sliould I not hear that you have mended 
your ways, I wiU perhaps leave the English and proceed against you, so that I 
shall, if unable by other means, starve out by the s>vord your stupid and 
stubborn supcrsdtion and take away either your heresy or your life.” (Anatolc 
France, Vie de Jeanne d'Arc [Paris: Calmann-L^vy, 1908], vol. IT, pp. i27f.) 
Ill a letter written before the expedidon to Orldans, Joan asked the English to 
unite with the French to flght the enemies of die Church. She spoke frequently 
of crusades against the Turks. 

71. The thesis about the age and intensity of French nadonalism before the 
eighteenth century in Rend Johannet, Le Prhicipe des NatfOTialites^ p. 33, seems 
based on an equivocal use of “national sentiment” and **nadonalism.” On early 
French nationdism see Ch. Lenient, La Pohie patriotlque en France an Mayen 
Age (Paris: Hachetee, 1891); Georges Guibal, Histoire dn senthnem national 
en France pendant la guerre de cent ans (Paris: Sandoz et Fischbachcr, 1875)*, 
(Georges Grosjean, Le Sentiment national dam la guerre de cetit ans (Paris: 
Bossard, 1028); Victor du Bled, “LTdee de patrie A travers Ics sidclcs: La 
France—Moyen Ago et temps modernes,’* Revue des deux mondes^ vol, 
XXVin, pp. 329-360 (July 15, 1915). There is very little material of use for 
our subject in works like Jules d’Auiiac, La NationaUti frangalse: Sa formation 
(Riris: Flammarion, 1913)1 or Julian Benda, Esqmsse d^nne histoire des 
Frangais dans leur volonti d^Stre tme nation (Paris; Gallimard, 193^)' OR 
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importance of kingship for the French state see Percy Ernst Schramm, Der 
Kanig van Fraukretch (Weimar: Hermann Pohlaus Naclif., 1939)', on sivtceiich 
century political thought William Farr Church, Constittitioml Thought m 
Shtee 7 ftb Cemmy (Cambridge* Hansard University Press, 194O* 

72. Afuch valuable material on early French nationalism is contained in John M« 
Potter, The Foimdatious of RenaUsance Moimchy in Francct Harvard Ph.D. 
thesis, 1955. 

73. The coronation oath of Charles V in 1364 promised “et superioritatem, jura 
ct iiohilicatcs coronac Franclac inviolabilicor custodiam et ilia nee transportaho 
nee alienabo.'* 

74. Eustachc Dcschamps, (Eitvres completes^ cd» Queux dc Saint>‘Hilairc (Fads: 
Fimiiii Didot & Cic., 1878), vol. Ill, pp. 62, 96. See also his *^Sur Bertrand du 
Guesclin,’* vol. Ill, p. 100, and “Vision propJictiquc do rAngleterre," voL 1 , 
p. 3 15. Interesting also is his praise of Pans. 

C*est Ja cit 6 sur routes couronncc, 

Fontciitc ct puis de sens ct dc clcrgic, 

Sur le deuve dc Same situ6c: 

Vignes, hois a, terres ct praeric. 

Dc touz Ics biciis dc ccstc mortcl vie 
A plus qu’autres citez n^ont*, 

Tuit cstrangicr Faimcnt ct ameront, 

Car, pour deduct cc pour estre jolis, 

Jamais cit6 tele nc trouvoront, 

Kiens nc sc puet comparer a Paris* 

Robert Blondcl, (Ritvres (Rouen, 1B91-1893), vol I, p, 135. Alain Charticr, 
(Euvres, cd. Duchesne, pp. 417, 410. 

75. “For the first time in French history, deputies of all parts of Francc^avc only 
Brittany, which remained still aloof — assembled in one place with the an- 
nounced purpose of considering the affairs of the entire realm,’* says John Al. 
Potter (op. cit^ pp. 209 f.) of the Estates General of 1484. Some of the chat- 
accenstic passages of the opening speech by Ginllaumc dc Rochefort arc 
“• • » uc primo quae totius regni boiium, regisque personam rcspiciunc, 
tractenrur, dchinc provinciarum, p<»t civitatuin ec singularnm personarum; nee 
has misccatis, oro, matenas”; and ’Dc ejus vero culcorum pracclaris populiquc 
virtutibus ausim aflirmarc Gallos caritate, honcstate, urbanitatc, jnunditia 
caetens pracccllere gentibus.” 

76. Sec A. Aulard, Le Patriotmne panfais dc Ja Renaissance d la Revoluth 7 i (Pans; 
Etienne Chiron, 1921), p. 14. When Joachim du Bcllay spoke in his Deffefice 
et illustration (1549) of ‘Taffection naturclle envera ma patrie,” Charles Fon- 
taine objected that patrie was a superfluous neologism for pays. This new word 
expressed a new way of loving France, writes Aulard, “une mani6rc^ de I’aimcr 
comme Ics Achdniens aiinaienc Adidncs ou comme les Romains ainiaieiit Rome. 
L’humanisnie rcstaurc, cn s’appUquant A notre pays, le patriotisme antique.*’ 
A'Jichclet in his Hissolre de France (Paris; A, Lacroix, nmv cd., 1876), voJ. IX, 
p. 67, sa>^ of the sixteenth centu^, “Le g^nie dc chaque nation, qui cst surtout 
dans sa langue, r6v^Uic, par de timidcs tentntives, par im premier b^gayement, 
ce mystSre d*unit£: Patnel” See Gustave Dupont-Fcrricr, “Le Sens des mots 
^patria’ et ’patrie’ en France, au moven Age ct jusqu’au debut du XVIP siAcle,” 
Revue Hhtotlqne^ vol. CLXXX\nll (Janvicr-mars 1940), pp. 89-104, 

For discussion in the text see e^ccially Ferdinand Brunot, HtstoWe de la langue 
frangaise dis orlglnes d /poo (Paris; Armand Colin, 1906), vol. U, Le Sei^eme 
SidcUj chaps. 3 and 4; and A. Darmesretcr and Adolphe Hntzfeld, Le Seidhne 
Sidcle en France: Tahle&ti de h Ihtdrature et de la langue (Paris; Dclagnivc, 

1923). 
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I, On the Ucnaissancc see B. Grocthuyscn*s article, ‘^Renaissance,” in the Kncyclo^ 
paedia of the Soaai Sciences^ vol. a III, and the bibliography given there, also 
the effort at synthesis by Heinrich Schaltei, Dte Renaissance (Aluntch. Rein- 
hardt, 1935), Pierre Mesnard, UEssor de ia philosopbte politique an XVI* siecle 
(Pans Boivin, 1936); J. Huizinga. *‘Het Problccm dcr Renaissance” in his 
T/c« Studten (Haarlem H, D, Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1926), pp. 289-344, 
H. Hefelc, *Zum Bcgriff der Renaissance,” in Histomches Jahrbuch der Gorres 
GeseUsebaft, vol. XLIX (1929)1 PP- 444 ff*» regards the Renaissance as an ex- 
pression of the national awakening of Italy between the expulsion of the 
Genmnic invasion and die beginning of the l<'ranco-SpanLsh imasion. He finds 
the origin of the Renaissance in a fusion of the awakening national conscious- 
ness with the democratic consciousness of tlie Queifismo popolaie (p. 456) 
It is more characteristic that Jacob Burckhardt in his U/e Kultur der Renais- 
sance m Italien devotes only a very brief paragraph to Italian patriotism m diat 
^iod, at the end of his first chapter on the Renaissance State. 

a. On the Refonnation see the extensive bibliography given in H. Richard 
Nicbuiir‘s article in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. XIII, Ernst 
Troeltsch righdy pointed out that the system of national churches of Prote^ 
tantism has “no connection whatever with the principle of nationality. This 
contributed, no doubt, to the concentration of power in the hands of the central 
authorities, but the principle of nationality was the product of two completely 
modern, though in some respects contrasted, forces — ^thc democratic awakening 
of the masses and the romantic idea of the national spirit.” (Protestantism and 
Progress A Historical Study of the Relation of Protestantism to the Modern 
World, transl. W. Montgomery [London: Williams & Norgate, 1912], p 127.) 

3. “Dcr Ur^ruiig des Ausdrucks Isc, humanioral fdhit iibri^ns wohl in die 
gclchrce Spliare des Bibliothckais man schied die gesamte Masse dcr Bdeher 
uircm wesciitlichcn Inhalt nach in Divina (d. h. Theologisclies) und Hu- 
maniora (VVcldiches) . Wic weie indcssen und seit w’anii in dem Ausdruck dcr 
racziBschc Sinn des ‘Edclmcnschlichcn,* ‘Personlich-Freien* Icbt aus dem 
Gcdnnkcnreich des Panaitios-Scipio-Ciccro . . . blcibt zu untcisuchen.” (Kon- 
rad Burdach, Refonnation, Renaissance, Hmnanmmis [Berlin- Gehr Paetel, 
J920], p. 199.) 

4. On Erasmus see J. Huizinga, “Erasmus fiber Vaterland und Nationcn,” 
Gedenkschrift zuni 400. Todestage des Erasmus von Rotterdam (Basel: Braus- 
Riggcnbach, 1936), pp» 34-^49, and the concluding pages of The Education of 
a Christian Prince, tiansl. Lester K. Bom (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936), pp. 254-257. See also Destdentis Erasmus Roterodamus, Aus- 
gewdblte Werke, ed. Hnjo Holborn (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1933); Rudolf 
Pfeiffer, Hujsumitas Erasmiana (Leipzig: Teubner, 193 0 5 Ferdinand Geldncr, 
Die Staatsauffassung und Ftirstenlehre des Erasmus von Rottei^m (Berlin* 
Ebering, 1930) ; and Hedwig Hintze, “Dcr nadonalc und humanitSre Gedankc 
in dcr Renaissance,” Eupborion, vol. XXX (1929), PP- 112-137. Erasmus 
thought that a Unitarian monarchy like that proposea by^ Dante would be 
ideal, but that under existing conditions the best approximation would be 
“modcrata imperia, Christiania foederibus inter sc connexa.” Erasmus stressed 

Goo 
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many times the fact that the earth is the common fatherland of all men, but 
he loved France above all, her deep-seated devotion to learning, her refined 
ways of life, her spirit of concord and liarmony. Montaigne licld similar views. 
A cosmopolitan through and through, he loved Parisi not because it was 
French, but because it the unique city. The following passage is character* 
istic of his Renaissance attitude and independence of spirit: 

^*le ne veulx pas oubllcr cccy, Que ic nc me mutinc iamais tant contre la 
France, que ie nc regardc Paris de bon ceil: ellc a mon eccur dez mon cnfancc; 
ctm'cn cst advenu, comme dcs choses excelientcs; plus i'ay vue, depuis, d^aultr^ 
villes belles, plus la beautd de cettc cy peult ct gaigne sur mon affection; ic 
Taime par elle mesme, ct plus cn son estre scul, i\Me rcchargce de pompe 
estrangicre; ie Palme tendrement, iusques h. scs verrucs ct i scs taches: ic nc suis 
Francois que par cettc grande cit^, grande cn pcuplcs, grande cn fclicitd de son 
assiette; mais surtout grande et incomparable cn varict£, ct divcrsitcz de com* 
moditez, la gloirc de la France, et Tun dcs plus nobles onicinciits du mondc. 
Dicu cn chassc Icing nos divisions' Enticre ct unic, ic In treuve deff endue de 
toutc aultre violence; ic Tadvisc, que de touts Ics partis, le pire sera celuy qui la 
mettra cn discordc; ct nc crainds pour ellc, qu’cllc mesme; ct crainds pour die, 
autant certes que pour aultre piece de cct cstat. Tant qu*cllc durera, le n’auray 
fauicc de retraictc oh rendre mes abbois, sudSsantc k me fairc perdre le regret de 
tout'aultrc retraicte. 

“Non parcc que Socrates l*a diet, mais parcc qu’en vcrit6 c*est mon humeur, 
et i Padventure non sans quelque exeez, i'estime touts Ics hommes mes coni^ 
patriotes; et embrasse un Polonois comme un Francois, postposant cettc liaison 
nationalc a Puniverselle et commune. Ic nc suis gucrcs fcLu de la doulccur d’un 
air naturcl. Ics cc^noissanccs toutes neufves ct toutes micnnes me semblcnt 
bicn valoir ccs aultres communes et fortuites cognoissanccs du voysinan; Ics 
aniitiez purcs de nostre acquest emportent ordinairement ccllcs ausqudles la 
communication du climat, ou du sang, nous loigncnt. Nature nous a mis au 
mondc libres ct desliez; nous nous cmprisoniions cn certuins dcstroicts, comme 
les roys de Perse, qui s'obligcoicnt de nc boirc Jamais aultre eau que ccUc du 
flcuvc de Choaspez, rcnonceoicnt, pr sottisc, i leur droict d*usage en toutes les 
aultres eaux, et osseichoieiit, pour leur regard, tout le rcstc du mondc. Ce que 
Socrates felt sur sa 6n, d’cstimer unc sentence d'exil pire qu’unc sentence de 
mort contre soy, ic ne scray, & mon advis, iamais nv si cass6, ny si cstroictcmcnt 
habicud en moii pais, que ie le feissc: ccs vies celestes ont assez d’lmagcs que 
i^embnzssc pr estimation plus que par afFectiim; et cn ont aussi de si cslevecs 
et extraordinnircs, que, par estimation mesme, ic ne les puis embrasser, d'autant 
que ie ue les puis concevoir: cette bumeur feut bcin cendre a un homme qui 
iugcoit le monde sa ville; il est vrai qu 4 l desdaignoit les peregrinations, ct 
n*avoic gucres mis le pled hors le territoire d’Attiquc. Quoy? qu*il plaignoic 
Pargent de ses amis a desengager sa vie; et qu’il refusa de sortir de prison pr 
Pentremise d'aultruy, pour ne desobeir aux ioix cn un temp qu'elles estoient 
d’ailleurs si fort corrompues. Ces exemples sent de la premiere especc pour 
moy; de la seconde, sent d’aultres que ie pourrois trouver cn cc mesme person- 
nage: plusieurs de ces rates exempes surpassent la force de mon action, mais 
aulcuns surpassent encores la force dc mon iugement." (Montaigne, Essats, livre 
III, chap. 9 (Paris: Hachette, i860), pp. 618, 619.) 

5. On the historiography of the Renaissance see Eduard Fucter, Geschhbte der 
neiieren Historiographies 3rd ed. (Munich: U. Oldcnbourg, 1936), pp. 9^136. 

6, Com compared the capture of Milan by the French to the conquest of the 
Lombards by Charlemagne. He saw Charlemagne as a forerunner of Charles 
Vni, who also wished to subject Italy to French domination. Only he liad 
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done it in a more prudent way, for he knew “quanto fussc impiacabilc la 
naturalc e contmua inimicizia ch*cra tra il nomc italiano c francese; , . • 
temeva ancora la rebellionc di popuk, h quali molcscarnentc supportano la 
Gallica superbia, pcrilch^ piu volte il loro line c state sanguinolcnte, in tal 
forma chc Italia atcribuito csscrc stata di continuo la scpulcura dc’ Galli/* 
(Eduard Fucter, op. at., p. 46*) 

7* The other great Florcntihc historian, Francesco Guicciardini, was devoid even 
of Florentine patuotism. See Fucter, op. at., pp. 74, 7^ MachiaveUi u'as called 
^ Burckhardt *'cin Patriot im strengsten Sinne cles Wortes’’ {Die Kultnr der 
Remlssmicc in Italien, and cd. [Leipzig: E. A. Seemann, 1S63], p. 69). On 
Machinvelli see Fucter, op. cit., p 63, Pasquale Villari, The Life and Tmtes 
of Ntccold MacbicavelU, new ed., transl. Linda Villan, 2 vols. (London* 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1892); and H. Butterfield, The Statecraft of MaebiaveiU 
(London G. Bell & Sons, 1940). A complete bibliography on Machiavclli is 
contained m Acliillc Norsa, Il Principto deUa forza nel pensiero politico di 
Niecold MachtaveUi, se^tdto da mi contnbitto bibliografico (Aiilan Hocpli, 
193^) » Norsa regards Machiavclli as the first Italian nationalist; but he over- 
looks entirely the twofold meaning of the word patrta, which most frequently 
meant the Florentine state and only occasionally die united Italy. Norsa regards 
the principle of force as the starting point and end in the systenn of political 
philosophy developed by MacliiavcSi. 

Macniavclli, however, was an adherent of republics, of constitutions based 
upon liberty. His Dhcorsi sopra la Pram Deca di Tito Livio are based on a 
realistic appreciation of the value of liberty and of the superiority of republics 
over monarchies or tyrannies. Like patriots of the eightccntli century, ho 
emphasized tiic fact tliat Uie commonweal is observed nowhere except m re- 
publics. facil cosa i conosccrc donde nasca nc’ popoli questa affczionc del 
vivere Ubero, pcrch6 si vede per espenenza, le cittadi non avere mai ampliato 
nb di dominie ni di ricchezza, sc non mentre son state in iibcrdl. E veramento 


meravigliosa cosa ^ a considerarc, a ciuanta grandezza venne Atenc per 
ispazio di cento anni, polchc la si libcr6 aalla tirannide di Pisistnico. Ma sopra 
tutto mcravighosissuna cosa i a considerate, a quanta jgrandezza venne Roma, 
poichc la si Gberb da* suoi Re. La ragionc h facile ad mtendere, perch^ non il 
bene pardcolare, ma il bene comune b quello che fa grandi le cittd. E senza 
dubbio, questo bene comune non b osservato se non nclle r^ubbliche.** 
(Op. cit., bk. II, chap. 2 [Florence; Le Monnier, 1901], p. 142.) Sec also the 
remarkable cliap. jo of bk. I, which lauds the founders of a r^blic or of 
a just kingdom and vituperates the founders of a tyranny. '^Nientcdimcno, 
dipoi, quaS tutti, ingannati da un faJso bene c da iina falsa gloria, si lasclano 
andarc, o voluntariamcntc o igporantemente, nc* gradi di coloro chc mentano 


3 uanta lama, quanta gloria, quanto onore, sicurca, quicn, con saimazione 
*animo, cTuggono; e in quanta infamia, vitupcrio, biasimo,^ pericolo e 
inquictudine ipcorrono. Ed h impossibilc che quelli che in stato privato vivqno 
jn una rcpubblica, o che per fortuna 0 vhth ne divcntano principi, se leggessino 
Tiscorie, e dcJle memoric delle anticltc cosc facessino capi^le, che non yoles- 
scro quelli tali privati, vivere nella loro patria piuttosto Scipioni chc Cesari. . . . 
Nd sia alcuno che si inganni pci la gloria di Cesare, sentendolo, m^sime, 
celebrare dagli scrittori: pcrchc questi che lo laudano, sono corroctl dolla 
fortuna sua, c spauriti dalla lunghezza dello imperio, il quale reggendosi sotto 
quel Dome, non permetceva che gli scrittori parlassero Jibcxamente di lui. Ma 
vuolc conoscere quello che scrittori hberi ne direbbono, vegga quello 
che dicono di Catalina. E tanto b pi& detestabile Cesare, quanto piu ^ da 
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biasimnre qucllo chc ha fatto, die qucllo chc ha voluto fare un male. . . . 
Considcri ancora qudlo ch*6 divcntato prtneipe in una rcpubblica, quantc 
laudi, poidic Roma fu diventata prmcipe in una rcpubblica, quantc laudi, 
poichc Roma fu diventata impeno, mcritarono piu qudii imperadori che 
visscro sotto Ic c come pniicipi buoni, chc ouclli die visscro al contrario: 
e vedti come a Tito, Nerva, Traiano, Adriano, Aiitonmo e Marco, non erano 
ncccssan i soldatt prctoriaiii nc la inokitudinc dcUc legion i a difcndcrli, pcrch6 
i costumi loro, la bcnivolcnza del Popolo, lo aniorc &\ Senate gli difendeva.” 
Obtd.y pp, 35 f.) This hook, replete with the realistic wisdom of the statesman 
and the political thinker, contains the remarkable plea for democracy which 
asserts that the people arc wiser and more constant than a piince and rejects 
the contrary opinion with the words* '*iMa la oppinionc contra ai popoh nasce 
pcrch^ dc* popoli ciascuno dice male senza pnura e hberamente, ancora mentre 
die rcgnaiio dc* principl si parla sempre con niillc jiaurc c millc rispctti.” 
Bk. I, dmp, 58, p. ijo. 

iMachiavdli's attitude towards the Roman Church is expressed in bk* I, chap. 
12, of Ills Disco7frses on the First Decade of Titiis Ltvhis^ where he says? **Sincc 
some arc of the opinion that the wdfarc of Italy depends upon the Church of 
Rome, I desire to put forward certain arguments . • . against that view, and 
shall adduce two very strong ones, which, to my mind, admit of 110 answer. 
The first is, that, through the ill example of the Roman Court, the country has 
lost nil rdigious feeling and devoumess, a loss wliich draws after it infinite 
mischiefs and disorders. ... To the Church therefore, and to tlic piicsts, we 
Italians owe this first debt, that through them we have become wicked and 
irreligious. And a still greater debt we owe them for what is the immediate 
cause of our ruin, namety, that by the Church our coimtiy is kept divided. . . , 
The Church is the sole cause why Italy ... is subject to no one king or com- 
monwealth.” (Discourses, transl. Ninlan Hill Thomson [London: Kegan Paul, 
1883I.) iMachiavclirs views on the corruption of Italy can be found in the 
Discourses, bk. I, chaps. 17, 18; his insistence ujioii not considering moral 
issues when the existence of a couiitiy is at stake, m bk. Ill, chap. 41, which is 
entitled “That Our Country Is to Be Defended by Honor or Dishonor: and in 
Either Way 1 $ Well Defended.** 

8. George Saintsbury in the Bneych^adh Brttaunica, nth cd., vol. XI, p. 122, 
Michelet, op, at,, p. 367, says of Rabelais that because of him * 1 a languc 
fian^aisc apparuc dans unc grandeur qu’ellc n*a jamais cue ni a vane ni apr^s. 
On Ta dit lustement: ce que Dante avait fait pour Tltalicn, Rabelais Ta fait 
pour notre langue.” 

9. See Ernest Lavissc, Histoire de France depuis les or/giww jusqjt^ii la RSvolution 
(Pans Hachette, ign), vol. V, pp. 143, 165. See also A. Rciiaudct, Prirdfomie 
et Htnmmsfne d Pans pendant hs prenndies guerres (PItalie, 1 494-1 (Paris: 
Honord Champion, 1916) ; and William Harrison Woodward, Studies m Educa- 
tion During the Age of the Remtssatice, §400^1600 (Cambridge Univ, Press, 
1906). 

10. As late as 1572 Ronsard started his famous Fratictade with the generally ac- 
cepted legend of the descent of the French kings from Francion, the sun of 
Hector of Troy: 

Muse, enten-moy dcs sommets dc Parnasse, 

Guide ma languc et me chantc la race 
Dcs rois franyois )'ssus de Francion 
Enfant d'Hector, Troycn dc nation, . • . 

De ce Troyen contc-moy les travaux, 

Gucircs, dcsscings, et combien sur les caux 
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T! fl dc fois (cn dcspic dc Neptune 
Et dc Junon) surmonteJa fortune 
Et sur la terre cscliappc dcs pens, 

Ams que bastir Ics grands murs dc Paris. 

. When the Peace Treaty of Madrid in 1526 ceded Burgundy to Charles V, the 
Estates protested against their separation from France. Francis I tn the ensuing 
controversy uttered the words; “11 cst fondc en droit qu'on nc peut nullcs villcs 
ou piovinccs coiitrc la volontc dcs habitants et sujets transferer cn autre, sinon 
par Icur conscntcmcnt c\prcs“ But no conclusion should be drawn from 
isolated rcmaiks like these which are m contradiction to the whole policy of 
Francis I and his time. The same applies to the speech of Heniy IV in idoi to 
the representatives of his new subjects of Bressc and Gex, “11 dtait raisonahic 
que puisquc vous parley naturcllcmcnt franca is, vous fussicz sujcts a un roy de 
France. Je veuv bien que la languc espagnolc demeure d I’Espagnoi, I'alicmandc 
a rAilemaiid, mais toutc la fran^ aise dole dtre d moi.” 

According to Henry Hauser, Le Prhicipe des 7iatio7ialit6s: Ses nr/g/wer bis- 
toriqtffs (Paris Alcan, 1916), the word ^latiiot" was first used in its modem 
sense in 1578 in a pamphlet published in Flanders, **Lcttrc d\in bon patriot aux 
bons patriots”—^ mcamng which the word regained only in the eighteenth 
ceiittiiy. Francois Frounicnccau used the word in his Le Secret def Fmmees in 
1580 In the meaning of “friend of the people, “ as it was later frequently used 
in 1789. 

Among the isolated patriots of the second half of the sixteenth century should 
be mentioned Guillaume du ^^air, Francois dc la Nouc, the autiiors of the 
famous Satire MemppeCy Loys Le Roy and Michel FHopital. See also Robert 
Gamier, “Hymne dc la Manarchie“ (1567), which ends* 

Que d'un cGcur indomtablc il guide ses phalanges 
Jusque aux deniicrs sablnns des r wages dtranges. 

Quo dc cc bord icy jusques au bord mdoys, 

11 face bourgonner la glnire dcs Francois, 

Lalssant dc race cn race aux siens assug6tic 
Dc cc cenestre rond iliabitablc partic 

Robert Gamier, CEuvres cowplheSy ed. Lucicn Pinvert (Paris Gamier Fr^res, 
1923)1 voL II, p. 421. 

On the cosmopolitan, and at the same time differentiating spirit of the French 
Renaissance, sec Gcoffroy Atkinson, Les l^oiiveaux Horizons de la Renaissance 
jrangaise (Pans £. Droz, 1935)* On Bodinus see A. Garosci, Jean Bodin 
VoUtlca e diritto ncl Rimscmiento irancese (Milan A. Corticelh, 1934)1 and 
Elisabeth Feist, Weltbild and Staatsidee bei Jean Bodm (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 
1930) » 

. The theory that supreme obedience is due to the king emerged only slowly in 
the sixteenth century out of the confusing maze of medieval and feudal 
loyalties, local rights, and privileges. The new conception of the natidn-state 
which centered around the (dng comprised the supreme and even exclusive right 
of the king to legislate, to dispense justice, to impose taxation, and to make 
war. When Charles du Moulin wrote in his CoJWJientarfi in Consuetndmes 
Parisienses (1539) that “omnes subditi magis sunt clicntcs et homines R^is, 
qiiam cuiusuls altcrius, ctiam proprii domini,” he stated a new principle. Tlie 
vassals of the feudal lords, he sam, were not obliged to follow their lords in 

C rivate warfare, but only "m bcllo publico pro seruitio regis et communi 
ono totius rcipub. Franciac.'* But in 1614 Pierre dc L'Hommeau could state in 
his Les Maximes generaUes du droict fraugoisi “En France il aparticnc au Roy 
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scul k hire loK, edicts, Gt ordonnnnccs, ct quod principi plscuft iegis habec 
vigorcnii ct quand Ic Roy dc France fait dcs edits il pent dire, sic volo, sic 
juDco, sit pro rationc voluntas car la Loy nc depend que du scul Prince 
souueiain." See William Farr Church, Coiutitutioiial Thought in Sixteenth 
Century France (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 194O1 pp- 190^*1 334* 

13. On German nationalism at the end of the Middle Ages sec Hermann Z^del, 
The Holy Roman Empire in Gennan Literature (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 191S); Cl. Lugowski, “Volkstmn und Diehtung im 15. und 16. Jahr- 
liundert,’* Zeitschrift fur deutsche Bddwigf 1936, HeJt 12; Joachim Walter, 
Nathmie Stroinungen in Deutschland am Ausgange des Mittelalters (Weida 
i. Thiir.: Thomas & Hubert, 1929)1 Adolf Diehl, '^Hciliges Rdmisches Reich 
Deutscher Natron,” Historiscbe Zeitschrift, vol. CL VI (1937), pp. 457^84; 
Joachim Wagner, “Acusscrungen des dcutschcn Nationalgcfuhls am Ausgang 
des Mittelalters, Vierteljahrscbriit f/fr Literaturmissemchaft^ vol. IX, pp. 
39oflF.i Albert Wcmingfioff, "Dcr Begriff Deutsche Nation in Urkunden des 
15, jahrhunderts,” Hhtorhche Vierteljahrschrift, vol. XI (1908)1 pp 1841!.; 
Emil Mermen, Deutschland und Deutsches Reich* Sprachgebraueb imd 
Begrijfswesenheit des Wortes Deutschland (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1935)1 Walthcr 
Mfiller, “Deutsches Volk und deutsches Land Sn spfiteren Mittclalter: Ein 
Bcjtr^ zur Geschlchtc des narionalcn Namens ” Htstoriscbe Zeitschrift, vol. 
CXXXlI (1925), pp* 450-465. On German nationalism in general at the begin- 
ning of modern times see Paul joachimsen, Der deutsche Staatsgedanke von 
semen Aufangen bis attf Leibmz und Friedrich den Grossem Dokusnefite zur 
Entwicklung (Munich: Drci Maslcen Vcilag, 1921)* 

14, Well known arc the passages in Luther’s Address to the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation Respecting the Reformation of the Christian Estates, 
tmnsl. C. A. Buchheim in the Harvard Classics, vol, XXXVI (New York: 
Collier, 1910}: “1 do not see many good manners that have ever come into a 
land through commerce” (p. 348), and “All I know is that it were much more 
flodly to encourage agriculture and lessen conimcrcc” (p. 349) « 

13, "Das Luthercum isc dem Absolutismus politisch forderlich, ini fibrigcn aber 
wescntUch konservativ und politisch apatliisch,” whereby it “den privilcgicrten 
Stmden und ihrem Herrschafcsbczlrk die glcichc StclluM als gottverordnete 
Obrigkeit zuwcist und ihnen den Anspruch auf Icidcndcn Gchorsam zuerkenne” 
l^nst Troeltsch, Die Bedeuttmg des Protestantismus fur die Entstehung der 
snodernen Welt^ 3rd cd. (Munich: R. Oldcnbourg, 1924)1 p* 57« Sec also Georg 
Jiiger, “Die policischcn Ideen Luthers und mr Einfluss auf die innere 
Entwicklung Preussens,” pT^ussische jahrbueber, vol. CXIlI (1903), pp. 210- 
2751 Gcrliard Ritter, “Die AusprSgung dcutschcr und wc5teuro]Sischcr 
Geistesart im konfessionellcn Zeitalter,” Historiscbe Zeitschrift, vol. CXLIX 
(1933-34)1 pp. 240-252; Eduard Heimann, “The Great Gulf Between Ger- 
manjr and me West” Christendom, vol. Y, no. 3 (Summer, 1940), pp, 332 If.; 
Harris Harbison, “Will Versus Reason: The Dilemma of the Reformation in 
Historical Pei^ctive,” Journal of Bible and Religion, vol. IX, pp. 203-216 
(Nov., 194 0. Cf. also; “Ludier’s soul was a battleground bctivccn the prnmtive 
Christian and the primitive German, and the latter j^orally remained in pos- 
session of the field*’ (Alfred Cobban, The Crisis of Civilization [London: Cape, 
1941!, p. 207). 

16* Oilviii, Ifutituthnes, blc. IV, chap. 20, sec. 32. Luther, Wehnarer Ausgabe, 
Tisehreden, vol. I, No. 932. 

17. Martin Bucer quoted by Ernest Botker, “The Reformation and Nationality “ 
Modem Churchmn, vol. XXII (1932), p. 339, For Calvin, Christ ^va5 no 
“novus legislator” but a “fidus interpres.” ^ Hans Baron, Cahins Staatsauffas^ 
sung und das konfessionelie Zehalter (Munich: R, Oldcnbourg, 1924}, 
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especially p. 67; and Robert Henry Murray, The VoUtical Comequeiices of the 
Refounation Studies in Sixteenth Century Fohtical Thought (Boston Little, 
Brown, 1926), On Calvin generally sec Carew Hunt, Calvm (London; Cen- 
tenary Press, 1933); Renato Freschi, Giavanm Calvnio (Milan; A.. Corcicelli, 
1934). 

Calvin extended his opposition to a universal monarchy also to the Sacerdotium: 
“Verum sit sane, ut volunt, bonum atque utile, orbem totum monarchia una 
contincre (quod esc tamcn absurdissimum, sed ita sit), non tamen i>ropterea 
concedam, io ipsum in ccclesiae ^bernacore valere” ihtstitutio, bk. IV, chap, d, 
sec. 9; Corpus Reforfnatorimi, XaX, 817). The leading theorists of the Counter- 
Reformation adhered to tlie monarchical unity of the (Church, but abandoned 
the secular unity of the imperium and recognized the multmide of independent 
states. Suarez wrote in his Ucfemio Fidei (bk. Ill, chap, 5, sec. ii) ; "At congre- 
gacio Ecclcsiac licet fit unum corpus spirituale scu mysucum Christi, ct in lioc 
gencre habcat fidei, baptismacis, ct capitis unitatem, non tamcn est unica in 
ratione unius politicac congregationis, sed in se continct ^^aria regna et 
rcspublicas, cjuac in politico ^ncrc nullam inter sc habent unitatem.” 

18. Albert Wcminghoff, NationSkirchliche Bestrebungen i?n Mittelalter (ICirchen- 
rechtliclic Abhandlungcn, herausgegeben von Ulnch Stutz, Heft LXI) (Stutt- 

S trt, 1910), pp. lodf. 

n humanist historiography see Eduard Fucter, op, cit,, pp. i8i->2oo. Fucter 
stresses the fact that historiography in Germany rcmaincci on the medieval 
level even during the humanist period, and that historical criticism was less 
developed there than in any other country: "£s lag nahe, dass die dcutschen 
Humaniscen das, was ihnen an Originalitdt feliltc, dutch nationalcs Pathos und 
Polemik gegen ihre Lehrmcistcr zu ersetzen suchten. . . . Die deutschen 
Hunianistcn wussten cs nur zu gut, dass Hire italicnischen Standesgenossen mit 
ihrer Vcrachtung dcr ausHIndischcn Bildung im Grunde rechc batten. Aber 
sic durften dies vor dcr dffendichkeit nicht zugeben. Sic konnten ilir bdses 
Gewissen nicht anders als dutch foicicrtes Sclbsdob, durch kfinsdiche Ubertrei- 
bungen bctluben." Some of the historical wrirings of German humanists are 
now easily accessible in Emil von Borrics, Wmipfeling und Mumer bn Kainpf 
tmi die altere Qeschichte des Elsass (Heidelberg; Carl Winter, 1926); Conradus 
Celtis Protucius, Quatuor Libri Avwnan secundum latera Qennsmiaey etc,^ 
cd. Fclicitas Pindter (Leipzig' Teubner, 1934); Der Briefwcbsel des Komed 
Celtisy cd. Hans Rupprich (Munich. C. H. Beck, 1934); Johannes Arentinus, 
Baierische Cbronik^ ed. Georg Lcidinger (Jena: Diedcnchs, 1926). Of other 
worlui see especially Paul joachimsen, Gescbichisauffassimg tmd Geschichts- 
schreibimg in Deutschland unter dem Ehifluss des Humanisnms, Part I (Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1910), and "Tacitus im dcutschen Humanismus,” Neue 
J^rbftcher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc,, voL XIV (191 0 , pp. and 

"Dcr Humanismus und die Entwicklung des deutschen Geistes,” Deutsche 
Vierteljahrscbriftj etc,, vol. VIII (1930)* PP» 4 * 9^4 Emst Voss, ‘Two Alsadan 
Patriots of the Sixteenth Century,” Journal of English and Gertnanic Philology ^ 
vol. XX (19Z1), pp, 502-512; Josef Knrapet, Nathnaler Gedanke und Kaiseri- 
dee bei den ehSssischen Hunumisten (Freiburg i. B-; Herder, 1898); Gerhard 
Ritter, “Die geschichtliche Bcdcutung des dcutschen Humanismus,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, vol. CXJ^II (1923), pp. 393 ^4 Ulrich Paul, Studien zur Qe- 
schhhte des deutschen Nationalbevnisstsehis hn Zeitalter des Hummisinus und 
der Reformation (Historische Studien, Heft 298) (Berlin: Emil Ebcring, 1936)1 
which establish the great influence of Italian writers on the German humanists. 
Werner Kacgi in a review of the book {Historhche Zeitschrift, vol. CXXII 
11910!, p. 137) rightly points out that "Nationalbewusstsein isc nicht alles, was 
Intercssc fur die eigenc Vergangenheit hcisst. Vieles, was bei Paul registriert 
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wird, ist in WirkliddrcJt nicht iiationales, sondcm territorifli-sraarliches, Jand- 
sclmfthschcs Dcwusstscin. • • . Andcrcs, wic die Erinnerung an die ccrmanischc 
Votrzcit, ist an sich niche nationalcs, sondcin all^niein hiscorischc<i Bcwusstscin 
» • I Die wahre Sachlagc spurt der Ver/asser sciostt cr auf Seite ns stigt: 
Em rein nationalcs, odcr dem dcutschen Volkc und Vatcrland zugewandtes 
Denken gnb cs damals niclit ” See also L. Spoilage], Kovrad Celtes Wid das 
dcfttsche Naiiomlbewmstsem (BdhI, Baden; Konkordic, i039^HeideIberg 
thesis), Adalbert Horawitz, “Nationalc Geschichtschreibung nn i6. Jahr- 
hunderte,** Historische Zeitschrift, vol. XXV (1871), pp. 66-ioi\ Walther 
Kdhicr, ^*Dcr dcutschc Rcichsgedankc bci den Humaiiistcn und Luther/' Nejte 
Jdhrbilcher fir deiitsche Wissenschaftt vol. XIII (1937), no. 2, pp. 101-117^ 
Hans Baron, ^^Zur Frage dcs Ursprungs dcs dcutschen Humanismus und seiner 
reiigiosen Reformbcstrcbungeii/’ Hhtorisebe Zeitschrift, vol. CXXXII (1925), 
pp. 413 fF. Joseph Schlcchc, “Zur Gcschiclitc dcs crwachcndcn deutchen Be- 
wusstscins/* Htstonsches Jahrbnch, XIX (1898), pp. 35 *-358, circs an interest- 
ing example of national feeling among the Italian and German humanists. The 
umvcrsalist and imperialist character of German humanist nationalism is well 
characterized by Richard Scholz, “Krisis und Wandlungcn dcs Reichsgedankens 
am Auspang efcs Mittelaltcrs/’ "Neue Jahrbicher fir dmtsche Wissenschaftf 
vol, XIII <1937), no. I, p. 39 “Das dcutschc Voile, das adcligstc der Welt, von 
Gott auscnvahlt zur 'IVurde des Impcriums, das Kaiscrtum i^on iiberirdischem 
GUnz umstrahlt, bestimmt zur Erlcisung der Mcnschhcic von Unfrieden und 
Sundc, da mm nonvendig die Vcrdcutschung der gesainten Welt, auch der 
romanisclicn Vdllter, iintcr der Obcrliohcit dcs dcutschen Kaisers, das shid die 
ausschwcifcndcn, fibcrschwHngiichcn Phantasicn, die hicr, an der Schwcllc dcr 
Ncuzcit, sich an die Reichsidee heften. . • « In Luther vcrdichtetc sich fur vielc 
die Horfnung auf die Zukunft der Reiches. Luther scibst war crfulit von deni 
Reiclisgcdankcn in all seiner mittclaltcrlichen Erhnbcnhcit. . . . Em protestanti- 
sches kaiscrtum hSttc die Einheit der abcndlandischcn Chnstenheit unter 
dcutschcr Ftihrung crhaltcn sollcn . . . dnnn waren die Hoffnungen und 
Wfinsche dcr dcutschen Impcriallstcn erfiillt \vorden.“ 

One of these fantastic writings by an unknown Alsatian humanist, a contempo- 
rary of Emperor Maximilian 1 , 15 characterized by A, Doren, “WunschrSumc 
und Wimschzcitcn,** Vom^Sge der Biblhtbek Ivarbiirg^ 1924-1925 (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1925), p. ido, note 3. “Die chiliastiscJicscliatologischcn Hoffnungen 
auf cinen die Erlosung bringenden Kaiser Friedrich, wic sic damals gcradc am 
Oberrhein lebendig ^^xlren, vcrblndcn sich bei dem ciiistwcilcn noch nicht 
idcntidzlciten Verfasser mit den nationalcn Tendenzen Imnianistischer Krcise, 
denen cr offenbar nahcBcstanden hat, in hochst eigcnnrtigcr Wcisc zu eincr allc 
Gtenzen fibcrspriiigendcn, gcradc au$ dcr vdllij^n Zcrruccung dcr Gcgcmvarcs- 
zustande ihre Kraft sewinnenden HofTnungssc^keit von hmreissender Gcwnlt. 
Dass alio grossen Muincr von Adam an, dass Henoch z. B. cben so wic Alexan- 
der dcr Grossc Dcutschc gcwcsen, dass das Dcutschc die Ursprachc war, die von 
Japhet nach Europa verpHanzt wurdc, dass die Amazonen vnn den Sachsen 
hcrstammen, dass es in Asien und Afrika deutsch-sprechcndc Vdlkcr gabe, steht 
ihm cben so fest wic der Beruf der Dcutschen zur kdiiftigcn Herrschaft dber 
die Welt.” 

“So schen wir denn nucli den dcutschen Humanismus, katiin dass cr zu 
eigcncm Bcivusstscin erstarkt isr, auf gxinz andcren Wegen els den italicni-' 
schen. Er Bndet weder cine autononie Pcrsdnlichkcit vor, an dcren Umgrenzung 
durch cine ncuc Sictc cr zu nrbeiten hattc, noch cinen autonomen Scant, dcr 
von ihm seine ttieoretischc Rcchcfercigung verinngte. Statt dcsscit stichr cr 
zunachst cine Rcchtfcrtiguug dcs hierarchischen Impcriums, in das dec deutsclic 
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Staac immer noch cingcbauc war, und auf dcr Suche nach cincr solchcn stosst 
cr auf den Bcgriff dcs VoJkstuin?. Alan muw cjn so phanrasnsclics Buch, wje 
die ^Gcrmaniac cvegesis’ dcs Franciscus Ircnicus von 1518, ansehen, um dicsc 
humanistisciic Romantik in ilircm Hochducc und in ihrer Verstiegenheit zug- 
Icich zu bcobachtcn, odor auch die gcniahschcn, aber aus dcmsclbcn Gcistc 
stanimcndcn Entwfirfe Aventins. Erne doppclcc Tendenz wird bier sichtbar* 
das dcutschc Imperium mit scinen clurch iMaximihan so cigcnartlg neu bclcbccn 
univcrsalcn Bescrebungen soli seme Begrundung in dcr Nach^lgcschaft der 
Gcminncn dcr Volkcrwandcning finden, die sicb die Welt unterworfen baben, 
und das dcutschc Individuum soil sich in dem gcrmcinischcn Mcnschcn der 
Urzeit spicgcln, wie cr aus dem neu gcfuiidcncn Berickt dcs Tacitus hervorsah ” 
Paul Joaclumscn, “Zur Psychologic dcs deutschen Staatsgedankens/* Die Dw- 
skttreit^ toI I (Alunich, Aieyer & Jessen 1922) p. ii6f. 

20. Of the large literature on Lutlier’s political opinions the following will be 
found particularly useful: Friedrich Mcmeckc, “Luther uber chriscliches Gc- 
meinwesen mid chrjsdichcn Staat” Hhtorische Zcitscbrift, vol. CXXI C1920), 
pp. 1-22, Gunther Holstein, Lftthcr und die Deutsche Staatsidee (Rccht und 
Staar in Gcschichtc und Gcgenivarr, 45) (Tubingen Mohr, 1026), GeWiard 
Ritter, Luther^ Gestalt und Syinbol, 2nd cd. (iVTuniclr Oldcnbourg, 1928), 
Georg Lenz, “Ludicrs Staatslchre und die Gegenwart,’^ Zeitschrift fur die 
gesautte Staatsvussenschaftf vol. LXXXV (1928), no. L; Theodor Pauls, Luthers 
Auffmuug von Staat mid Volk (Bonner Staatswisscnschnftlichc Untersuchun- 
gen, XII) (Bonn: K Schroeder, 1925), See also Heinrich Bochmer, Luther and 
the Refonmtion in the Light of Modern Research^ transl. E, S. G. Potter (Lon- 
don. G. Bell, 1930), on the importance of Luther’s Bible translation, Konrad 
Buidach, Die nationale Anetgmmg dcr Bibcl und die AsifSiige der gemanischen 
Philoloqie (Halle: M. Niemeyer, 1924), on Luther and Lutheranism, Ernst 
Trocltscli, “Luther, dcr Protcstnntismus und die modeme Wdt,*’ Gesafnnselte 
Sebriften (Tubingen: Alohr, 1925), vol, IV, pp. 202 fF. See also F. D. Borkenau, 
“On Lutheranism,” Horizon, Sept. 1944, pp. 162-176. 

21. Gcihard Rittet rightly said that Luther’s Reformation was born “in cincr 
Sphere wcltcnfcni von allot Politik und alien nationalcn Lcidcnschafccn, wcit 
jenscits nllcr irdischen Sorgen und Strebungen**’ Paul Joachiniscn, Voin 
dentscheii Volk zuin dettischen Staaty 2nd cd (Leipzig: Tcubner, 1920), pp. 
29 ff., agrees with Rudolf Sohm that Luther cannot be explained by the develop- 
ment of German national consciousness* “in Him crrcicht vielmchr cin rcciit 
cigcntUch kirciilichcs Problem seine Spitze, das Problem dcs Alonchtums mit 
scinci Frage Wie kann ich cs machen, dass ich nur Gott diene?” Luther made 
a few isolated nationalistic remarks, ns when he wrote in a letter of November 
I, 1521, “Gcrmanis mcis natus sum, quibus ct serviam,” or when he said in liis 
address to the aldermen of the German towns in 1524, “Sondem meyne es von 
herezen rrcwlich mit euch und ganzten dcutsclicn Land, da hyn niich Gott 
verordenet hat.” But Luther was free of any German national consciousness. 
‘’Wir durfen uns nicht scheuen es auszusprcchcn* Luthers Urcigenstes, Luthers 
Werk im hochsten Sinnc, das was er gewollt und gelcistct hat, hat mit dem 
Dcutschtum dirckt nichts zu tun. Luthers Werk ist im Diensec dcr Religion, im 
Dienste der cinzclncn Mcnschcnsecle, und damit im Dienste der Mcnschhcit 
voUbracht. All das, \vzs wir vorhin im Anschluss an Treitschke uns als 
Leistungen Luthers fur die dcutschc Nation vor Augen fuhrten, sind Wir> 
kuiigcn, nicht das Werk.” (P. Rassov, “Luthers dcutschc Kraft,” Preusstsebe 
Jahrbiichery vol. CLXXIV [1918], p, 308.) 

German nationalism interpreted Luther, of course, in the light of its o\vn later 
development. The official attitude of the Bismarckian Empire was voiced in the 
famous speech “Luther und die deutsche Nation” which Trcitsclikc delivered 
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at the four hundredth annivcrsaiy of Luther’s birthday in He glorified 
Luther as the pioneer of the modern Protestant national po\vcr«5tatc Prussia, 
For the National Socialist interpretation of Luther, see Otto Sclicel, Uvan-- 
gelitnUy Kirche und Volk bet Luther (Schriften dcs Vercins fur Reformations-- 
l^scliichte, Jg. LI, no. 2) (Leipzig, 1034); Hans Lciscg,ing, Luther als deutseber 
Christ (Bcrlm: Junlccr & Dunnhaupt, 1934)* and Arno Dcutclmoser, LutbeVy 
Staat tmd Qlanbe (Jena: Diederichs, 1937): ’Luthers unbcdiugte Bejahung des 
Staates . ; , crwkchst aus semcm GUubcn. Man muss Luthcis Glaubcn kennen, 
um scinen Staat zu vcrscehcn, dcr auf deni Geserz dcr Macht beruht.” Otto 
Schecl, “Der VoJksgedanke bei Luther,” Hlstorhcl^e Zeitsebrift^ I'oJ, CLXI, no, 
3 (1940)1 pp* 477S97i regards Luther ns a fighter not only against Rome but 
also against Juciaism, which are now identified: *’Iin Katholizismus hat das 
Judentum cincii mkchtigcn geistigen Sieg uber Vdlkei utid Zeiten errungen. 
£rst Luthers leformatorischc Eiitdcclcung braclite den crfolgreiclien Gegen-> 
stoss,’* (P, 485.) According to this article, Luther opened the modern era 
because he recognized that ’’Gottesdienst auch Volksdicnst sei’’ (p, 486), and 
that language and nation were a “Scliopfungswirklichkcit” (p. 489}. This inter- 
pretation sees in Luther the forerunner of later Prussian and German power- 
poiidcs: *’Was F< C. v. iVfoscr ais cincii Quell von Dcucschlaiids Uiigfuck ansah 
und Herder als ciiicn ‘entsetzlichen Druck der Menschheit* empfand, cm 
stchendcs Heer im Erie den, war Luther cin Gegenstand dcr Schnsucht. , , . 
Deutschland ist also dem Reformator als politischc Grdsse lebendig geworden, 
die in den Grenzen ihres Lebensraumes durch gcschlossene Fuhrun? und 
ge\vissenhaftcn Emsatz dcr physischen Kraftc und Giitcr von Raiim und Volk 
Sire Siclicrhcit hegriinden, ilirc Zukiinft scliafFcn und in dcr Aufgabc stehen 
soli, allc ocisdgen und sltthclicn Kriiftc anziisjianncn, auf dass das dcutschc Land 
und Volk seme ’Gestalt’ findc.” But Luther foresaw not only the nineteenth 
ccntuiy; he foresaw also Hitler. "Das sind die ausscrhalb dcr Rcgcl stehenden 
Hcrocn, die von Gott geruren werden, das morsch Gcwordcnc nicdcrzureisscn 
und ncucs Rccht zu schaffen. . . . Den von Gott ’Berufenen,’ den Hcrocn, hat 
er das Rocht sowohl wie die Pfliclit zugcsprochen, ’hcrauszubrcclicn,’ sobald 
Gott sic ruft und Hci’ocfi zu sein ilinen gcbictct Danu sollcn sjc das Altc und 
Kranke auch gcwaltsnm, auch gegen das bestehende Rccht und Regiment 
niederretssen durfen und cine ncue, bcsserc Gcrcchtigkcit aufrichten.” 

32, The Reformation introduced Polish as a literary language instead of Latin, 
The newly awakened interest in religion and in sermons also induced many 
Catholics to use the Polish language* In 1543 Nicholas Rcy of Naglowicc (1505- 
1569}, a Calvinist, began to publish }ioct^ in Polisli, Boon followed by the prose 
of Swnislaw Oizechowski, in 1553 the first Polish Protestant translation of the 
whole Bible was published in BrzeS6. The greatest writer of Poland’s age of 
Renaissance, Jan Kochanowski (1530-1584), translated the Psalms into Polish 
verse. On the influence of the Bible and of Judaism on him sec Ch. Wolf Stcckcl, 
Jm Koebanowshi tmd das Judetitttni (Breslau, 1937). See the Englisli transla- 
tion of Kochanowski’s Voems^ by George R. Noyes (Berkeley; University of 
(^lifornia Press, 1928). During the Ckiunter-Reformatioii Jakob Wujck trans- 
lated the Bible into PoUsh (1597), the most used Bible mnslatioii even today in 
Poland. The late sixteenth century saw an isolated Polish patriot, Piotr Skarga 
(1536-1612), a court preacher to King Sigismund III, Especially famous arc his 
Kazatda ^eimow — eight sermons preached before the Diet in 1597, in whicli lie 
appealed to the patriotism of the Poles, praising rite country as a common 
mother, A. Bern publislied them in a Frenem tranriation, Les Sersnons poHtiques 
du P, Skarga f S.J, (Paris: Soci6c6 Fran^aisc d’lmprimcrie et de Ubrairie, 1916), 
and proved mat they were written after the failure of the Diet of 1597 to deal 
in a patriotic spirit with the dangerous situation into which the Turldm threat 
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had put the Polish state. Of the eight sermons — ^which in their whole diction 
leniind one of an Old Testament prophet who predicts the fall of his people as 
a result of their iniquides-^the most important is the second, which deals with 
the love of the fatherland. This second sermon also states at its beginning the 
theme of the following sermons. All deal with die sickness of die Polish body 

nnlirin* a nrOmiAra a. 


la troisicine, Ics attcintes portccs i la religion cathohque et I’lntroduction parmi 
nous dc riiercsie pcstilenucllc; la quatrieme, raffaiblisscmenc dc ia dignite et dc 
rautonoc du roi^ ia cinquicmc, ics Iqis injustes, la sixi^ie, Ics crimes et Ics pdchds 
publics qui sc sont ^evds coutre Dicu et qui appcllcnt la vengeance divine” (p, 
64), His patriotism is well cliaractcrized by the following passages <pp. 67-69, 
73 » ^3)* *^Aycz pldd de cette Patrie, votre Jdrusalenif c'est-^-dire dc cette 
Courqiine et dc cct £tat, et dites du fond du coeur avec David. 'Si jamais )c 
t’oublic, 6 nia chdre patrie, ma Jerusalem^ que )e perde Ic souvenir dc ma droite! 
Que ma langue sc dcssdcho dans ma bouche si je ne me souviens plus de toi, et si 

1 'c ne tc mets a la tote de routes me joies/ O le magnidque serment, qui doic vous 
ier, de n'avoir ricn de plus cher ni qui vous rd)ouissc davantage que la pros* 
dc votre Jdrusalcm, c*est-ii-dire de votre Ittat et de votre patrie. • . • 
Comment pourriez-vous ne pas chdnr et honorcr cette tr^ douce mtre qui 
vous a engendrds, nouriss, ennehis, elevds si haut? Dicu ordonne d'honorcr Ics 
meres: maudit soit cclui qui contriste ia sicnnel Mais quelle cst la premiere et 
la plus nidritante des mdres, sinon cctce patric> de qui vous tenez votre nom ct 
tout cc qiic vous possedez, cette patrie qui cst Ic bcrccau dc toutes Ics mdres et 
dc toutes Ics families ct le trdsor renfermant tous vos biens. . . , Lc trds cher 
valsscau dc la patrie nous portc tous ct nous y avons tout cc que nous possddons. 
Si cc \^isscau va jnal, si nous n^cn bouchons Jes fissures, si nous n*en cpujsons 
Veau, si nous nc faisons efforts pour lo maintenir d fiot, et si, pour sa s^ritd, 
nous ne ndgligcons pas tout cc qui cst i nous, il coulera & fond ct nous penrons 
nous-mcmes avec lui. Dans ce vaisscau, vous avez fils, eniants, femmes, titres, 
tresors, et tout cc que vous aimez. II icnferme cn lui autant d'dmcs qu^en 
contient le zoyaume avec ses provinces. Ne Ics laisscz pas s'engloutir, ct ayez 
pitid dc votre sang, de votre peuple, de vos frdies. Puisque vous Ics avez pris 
sous votre direction et votre tutelle, mettez h Jeur sendee non seulement votre 
avoir, mais votre propre vie, car non sculemejit nous sommcs tenus de nc pas 
dpargner nos biens cn faveur de nos frdres ct de r£tat, mais nous devons mdme 
mourir pour eux, , . . En ddfinitive, personne n'attend unc rdcompense pour 
s*dtrc fait du bicn i soi-mdme, puisque par U mdme on esc largcment rdcompcnsd. 
Or celui qui seit sa patrie sc rend service a Ini-mdmc*, car, comme il a dte dit, 
tout son bicn cst tentermd dans cette patrie”. . . The third sermon, which deals 
wirii the necessity of civic concord and uninr, continues the patriotic rone of 
the second sermon. In a moving ^vay whicn brought to Skarga the popular 
title of proroezym^ “a little prophet,*' he painted the picture of a Poland ruined 
by discord (p. 93): “Votre langue, la langue de cc royaumc, le seul restd hbre 
parmi les grands royaumes slaves, vous le perdrez ct avec clle votre peupic. 
Mdme les ddbiis de cc peupic si ancicn ct si largcment dpanoui par le mondc, 

<1 A CAi.B'T at'kCTkr’Vkoe nal* im 


lacked the spine of patriotism or nationalism, wiiicn did not appear oeiore me 
end of the efehteenth century. See A. Berga, Pierre Skarga: sur h Pologne 

du XVi* siecle et le protestmtime potonais (Paris: Socidtd Fran^aisc d’lm- 


primcric et dc Librairic, 1916}. 


o give only a fc^v examples of how the Reformation promoted the develop- 
lent of vernaculars into uterary languages, it should be pointed out that the 
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oldest documents printed in many languages dare from thst period. The oldest 
printed LithuanUn book is a translation of Luther's catechism bv a Protestant 
pastor, Martmus Aloswidiusi in i547> A Catholic canon, AlicWl Dauksza, 
translated in 1599 a devotional book of the Polish Jesuit Jakob Wujck into 
Lithtianian and demanded in his Polish introduction that the Lithuanian language 
be accorded the same literary rights ns Polish, Latin, or others. The first book 
printed in Latvian was a tianslatmn of Luther's catechism printed in Kdnigsbcrg 
m 1586 at tlie expense of Gotthard Kettlcr, the Duke of Piussia— one of the 
many instances in which, for religious purposes, the authorities, though belong- 
ing to another national group, fostered the linguistic development of subject 
nationalities. Among the Slovenes, Primus Tniber tianslatcd the New Testa- 
ment into Slovenian in 1583, and two years later Adam Bohoric published in 
Wittenberg the first grammar of the Slovenian language, **Arcticac horulae.** 
As in other countries, the Counter-Reformation continued in Slovenia to 
cultivate the vernacular* A Jesuit, B, Ka^i6 or Cassius, published m Rome in 
i(5o 4 ^^lustitutionum linguae Illyrlcae libri duo,** See Murko, *'Dic Bcdcutung dcr 
Reformation und Gcgcnreformation fdr das geistigc Leben dcr Sudslawcn,** 
Slavia (Prague, 1923-, 1927) IV, 3-4* V, i-4i “pic Serbo-Croatischen 

Obersetzungen dcr Bibel im ganzen odcr cinzclncn Teilc dcrsclbcn,** Arebiv 
ffir slffwiscbe PhilologiCy XXXIV (191a, 1913), 497-S32. On the influence of 
translations of the Bible into Buigarian, undcrmlran with Cite help of British and 
American Protestant missionary societies, even in the nineteenth century, see 
James F. Dark, Bible Societies: American Missionaries and the National Revival 
of Bulgaria, Harvard Ph.D. thesis, 1937. 

The first jwinted book in Romansh (or Ladin) was a translation of the catechism 
by a Protestant Jachiam Bifran of Samaden in 1552. He also published the 
New Testament in isdo, the source of the literary Romansh language. While 
Bifran used the lower Fngadinian dialect, Du rich ChiampeU published in 1562 
a iKsalrer and ^ritual songs in the upper or SursdvJan dliicct. In the words of a 
present day Romansh poet, Peider Lanscl, Bifran and Cliiampcll have found 
“die way for our Romansh prayer, teaching, fight, shout and laughter.*' Sec 
Karl J. LuerhJ, “Die Slte^tcn Ladinischen Druckc," Qntenberg-Jah^uch, 1926, 
PP. 

23, On Hutten see Hajo Holborn, Vlnch vov Hutten and the Qeniim Reforma- 
tion, cransl. RoJniid H. Daincon (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1937). It con- 
tains a complete bibliography. The famous book by David Friedrich Strauss, 
Vlricb von Hutten, new cd. Otto Qcmen (Leipzig: Inscl, 1914)1 remains im- 
portant as the liberal nationalist interpretation ot bitten. Huttcn*s works were 
edited under the title Vlricbi Hiittefii equitis Qermani opera quae reperiri 
potuerunt omnia by Eduard Docking (7 yols., Lci^g, 1 859-1 862) 2 sup- 
dementary vofe, 18^, 1870)* Of recent writings on Hutten see Fritz Walscr, 
Die politisebe Efivwicklmg Vlricbs von Hutten ^abrend Her Entsebeidungs- 
jabre der Reforsnatlon (Munich: Oldcnbourg, 1928) j Werner Kaegi, “Hutten 
Und Rrasmus; Ihre Freundschnft und ihr Strcit,” Historisebe VierteTjahrscbrlft, 
vol. XXII (1924-25)) PP- 200-278, 461-514) Helmut Rohr, Vlricb von Hutten 
und das Warden des aeutseben Natiofialbevntsstsems (Hamburg: Paul Evert, 
1936); Dclio Cantimori, “Ulrico von Hutten e i rapporti tra Rinascimento c 
Riforma," Annali della K. Scuola Nomiale Superiore di Fisa (classc di Icttcrc c 
fllosofia) vol. XXX) no. 2 (Pisa, 1930). 

24. Ha JO Holborn, op. cit,, p. 75. Rudolf Haym appraised Hutten* “Scinen poli- 
tischen Idecn fehltc cs eben so schr an Klarhcit wic an Konsequenz” (Gennn- 
mehc Aufiatze [Berlin* Weidninnn, 1903], p. 47). Fritz WaJwr's appraisal 
{op. cit,, p. izi) scerm better* “In Huttens Malmungcn, Anklagcn, 
Beschwdrungen Hegt ctwas Eintdniges; wenige Gedanken und Enipflndungcn 
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wicdcrhnlcn sich immcr \\icclcr Aber ihre Emdnnglichkcit WTirde dadurch 
nicbc gcnimdcrti ein Gcfuhl, dieses nber in clcmciitarer Starke, sollrc in den 
Zcitgcnosscn wachgerufen werden Herder dedicated to Hmren the following 
inscription for a grave ^^Hier hegc dcr Sprecher fur die Deutsche Nation, 
Freihcic und Wahrheit, der fur sie raehr als Sprecher sevn soUce” {Werkey cd. 
Suphan, vol XVI, p. 197) 

25. Mutten’s Dialogue on Animms was translated into German by David Friedrich 
Strauss and published m Qesprache von Vlncb von tiutten (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, i860), pp. 390-412. 

26. Sec Operfl, vol. T, p. 330, 11 . 13 ff., and vol. TIJ, p 513, 11 . ii74fF, The following 
quotation is from Operj, vol. II, pp. 42 f" “Nam quid mali Ita Germania 
meruit, ut tecum, non pro tc pci cat? due nos in manifcstum potms pcnculuni, 
due in fcrruin, due in ignes, cunctac 111 nos nationcs conspurent, onincs ruanc 
populi, omnium impetamur arniis, ut in pcriciilo virtutcm cxpcciri potius 
liccat qnam sic dcniissc, sic non wiliter, sine armis et caede foeminanim more 
succunibamus et scrvianius Spes fiiit Romanum cc a nobis iuguni ablaturum, 
ibtam pontidcum tyrannidem dcmoliturum ” See also vol. II, p. 55 and vol 1 , 
p. 45»» V. 22 f. 

“Was hei den andern Rhetorik und Poctik blicb, ward bei ihni Willc und 
Scliicksar^ (Friedrich Gundolf, Hutteny Kiop$tocky Arndt: Drei lied an 
[Heidelberg! Winter, 1924]! p. 6 ), 

It is interesting that Renaissance and Reformation produced in Germany an 
espcciatlv strong anti-Semitism, “Anti-Scnutism was popular in Germany at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century and the Emperor Maximilian had not 
the courage to quench the firebrand while yet there was time” (Haio Holborn, 
op, city p. 53), Martin Lurficr w'as first favorably inclined tow'ard*? die Jews. 
Ill 1523, when he tried to convert them, he treated the anti-Semites as “grebe 
Escl^cdpfc”, but in 1543 he publislicd two pamplilets, “Von den Juden und 
ihren Lugen ” and “\^om Schem hamphoros,” which rank equally wdth the worst 
aiiti-Scmuic literature. He demanded the expulsion of the Jews, the burning 
of the synagogues, the destruction of their houses, confiscation of their Holy 
Scriptures, and the prohibition of the^ prayers. He was a creat hater, and, 
once ins hope of converting the Jews failed, he hated them with fanatical hatred 
knowing no bounds. It is characteristic that in one of his sermons he opposed 
their return to Palestine, u hereax on anotlier occasion he asked, “WJiy do tliey 
moan about their captivity? AVe should love to get rid of them and to return 
them to Jerusalem, whence no one ever asked them to come here” Luther 
also declined to accept any Rabbinical exegesis for the interpretation of the 
Bible or of the Jewish religion and customs. See Rcmhold Lewin, Luthers 
Stellnng zu den Juden (Ncuc Studicn zur Gcschichte dcr Thcologie und 
Kirchc, no. 10) (Berlin, 1911)* 

27. Luther believed in a untt'crsal Christianity %vithout a centralizing visible head. 
A characteristic passage written by him in 1520 {Worksy Weimar cd., vol. VI, 
p. 292) leads: “Hot «ch doch das Roniisch rcych lange zeye, und vil andcra 
rcych in dcr ^vclt, on ein cvniges heubt auffs best regirct* wie regiren itzt die 
Aydgenossen? Item in wcltlicncm regiment 1st kern ey nicer uberlicr, szo \yir 
doch allc ein mcnschlich gcsclUccht yon eincm vattcr Adam kommen sein. 
Das kunigreich von Franckrcich hot scinen kunig, Ungern scinen, Polcn, Denen, 
und ein igiich scynen cygen, und seyn doch allc em voick dcs 'welcliclicii stands 
in der CliristenUcit on em cynigcs heubt und zcrfallcn drumb die sclbcn rcych 
n(t« 

Christianity in its spiritual as well as its political aspects remained for Luther 
a uiHvcrsnl association; but the emphasis ivas shifted from the centralizing 
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organization to each individual. As he made clear in his **On the War against 
the Turks” (1529) (TP^orJtr, vol. XXX, 2, pp. iiiff,), the Jinpcnal diunity 
remained of importance as a protection against the Pope and the Turks, a 
representation of Christian uniw, but without any real power over the states 
and territories. Ludicr “realisco that the supremacy of the Pope and of the 
Catholic Emperor could be overthrown only by the German ^mccs and he 
knew tliat at least some of them would embrace Protestantism, not because 
they thought ic was theologically right but because it provided a means of 
stabilising their political power. . . . No other political principle was more 
firmly rooted in Ludier’s thought than that of absolute obedience to authori^. 
This doctrine , . , derived its validity for modern Germany from the spccin» 
cally f^otescanc conception of authority. , , . It is obvious tliat a political 
philosophy which was centered around the concept of absolute subjection to 
the ruler did little to educate the subjects to profitable criticism and it is very 
difficult to find even die slightest trace of liberalism in it.” (Rcinhold Aris, 
History of Poiitical Thought iu Oerumiy from 17^9 to iSty f London: Allen & 
Unwin, 193d], pp. 297, 296.) Sec also the material quoted in note 15 to this 
chapter and note 4 to chapter VIL 

28. See Erhard Breitner, Maxhmlhn 7 . Der Trmm von der Wehmonarchte 
(Bremen Schfincmann, 1939) and Glenn Elwood VVaas, The Legendary Char- 
acter of Katser Maximilian (New York; Columbia University Press, 1941), 
On Charles V see Karl Brandi, Karl V\ Werden und Schtcksal ehier Person- 
licbkeh und ehies Wehrelchcs (Munich* Bruckmann, 1937}. also Andr, 
IValther, ”Die dcutsche Frage im Ausgang dcs A'fittdaltcrs,” Prensshche 
Jahrbucherj vol. CLII (1913), pp. 109-116, 

29. On the Leonese imperial title see Dr. Hermann Hfiffer, ”Dic Iconischcn 
Hegemonic Bcstrcbungeii und Kaiscrtitcl,” Qesasninelte Aufsatze mr Kultnr- 
gescbichte SpaniesiSy cd. H Finkc, flf (Afiinstcr i. W.: AschendorfiT, 1931), 
pp. 137-3845 and “Die spanischc Kaiscridec im Mittelaitcr,” IheTo-ameflkami- 
sches ArcbiVf vol. IV (Berlin, 1932-1933}, pp. 247-261. 

30. *The Cid would have been a barbarian had he not responded to Moslem in- 
fluence at Valencia by becoming steeped in Arabic liccmcurc, Similarly, the 
two principal reconmicsts of the eleventh century— Sicily recovered by the 
Norman princes, and Toledo by the Casdlian king— became active centers 
for the dJIfusion of Alosiem culture. Roger II resembled an Oriental emir both 
in the privacy of his palace at Palermo (which he transformed into a harem) 
and in his public appearances under a state canopy after the manner of die 
Fatimitc caliphs or in the chair at meetings of his academy, in which Chris- 
tians vied in learning with Moslems. It was at this time, too, that Archbishop 
Raymond of Toledo began the translation of a large number of Arabic works, 
assisted by an Englishman, a Dalmatian, an Italian, and other foreigners who 
had come to drink at the well of Moslem learning.” (Ram6n Mcnendez Pidal, 
The Cid and His Spahtj transl. Harold Sunderland [London: John Murray, 
1934], p. 453,} “Medieval Spain had been the most tolerant land in Europe. 
There, Chilian, Mohammedan and Jew had lived side by side in peace and, 
sometimes, in the closest friendship. Christian had fought Christian in alliance 
with Molummedan. The proudest Cliristian families in Spain had intermarried 
with Jews; and Hebrew blood Bowed in the veins of the greatest prelates in 
the land,” (R, Trevor Davies, The Golden Century of Spain^ 1901^1621 
[London: Macmillan, i 937 ]i p* ^2.) And Mcneiidez Pidal says {op, eit,, p. 456,) 
“After the Gd, upon whom the vanquished Moors showered blessings, and 
Alphonso, 'Emperor of the Two Religions,* there came kings, l 9 cc St. 
Ferdinand, who claimed to be *Kings of the llirce Religions' . . , for, in the 
words of Don Juan Manuel, 'Jesus Christ never ordered anyone who refused 
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to follow him to be killed or persecuted, for he would have no unwilling 

disciple.’” . . ^ . j i ^ 

31. Martin A. S. Hume, The Spanish People: Their Ongi», Qromb aiid Influence 
(London: Heinemann, 1901), p. 303. On the idea of racial puntjr in Spam see 
Guido Kisch, “Nationalism and Race in Medieval Law,” Seminar (Annual 
issue of The Jurist) ^ vol. I (1943)1 and Henry Cliarlcs Lea, A History 
InqntsiUon of Spain (New York: Macmillan, 1906), vol. 1 , Bk. I, chap. 3, Tne 
Jews and the Conversos,” and vol. II, Bk, IV, cliap. 4, “Limpicza”; Jos6 Amador 
de los Rios, Historia social^ politica y religiosa de los judios de EsfMiia y 
Portugal^ 3 vols. (Madrid: T, Fortanet, 1875-1876); Fritz Baer, Die Juden tni 
christhchen Spanien^ Part I, Urkunden und Regesten, vol. I, Aragomcn und 
Navarra (Berlin Verlag der Akademic fur die Wissenschaft dcs judentums, 
1929), vol. II, Kastilicn (Berlin. Schocken Verlag, 1937), The “racial legisla- 
tion of the Sentencia-Estattno of 1449, which was adopted in Toledo to exclude 
New Christians from public offices, was issued against the tmposition of tiie 
famous Lope de Barrientos, Bishop of Cuenca, and was condemned by Pope 
Nicholas V in a bull of Sept. 24, 1449, declaringthat all the faithful were one. 
The Pope commissioned the Archbishops of Toledo and Seville to cxconi- 
municate all who sought to invalidate the laws which admitted converts to all 
privileges of Christians, He repeated die bull in 145 movement for 

purity of blood spread, A numoer of disabilities were imposed: for instancy in 
1481 the guild of stonemasons in Toledo forbade its members to tca^ ihcir 
art to Conversos. When Torquemada founded the (Convene of St. 

Aquinas at Avila, he was so apprehensive of the Conversos whom he had 
persecuted that he applied to Alexander VI in 1496 for a decree forbidding 
the reception of anyone directly or indirectly descended from 
32. Roger Bigelow Mcrriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire m the Old World 
and m the New (Neiv York: Macmillan, 1918), vol, II, p# 74. 


33, /M„voLl,p,87, 

It Aubrey F. de Urn: A Study of the Spanish RenahiaMe (Oxford: 

’ Clarendon Press, 1925), pp. 29, 34. The faithfuln^ with which, aftw their 
expulsion, the Spanish Jews clung to the ( 3 asnhan language (which their 
dracendants are still speaking today in many pare 
Empire where they found rcfiige) is paralleled by the fidelity whi^ the 


Empire where they found rcfiige) is paralleled by the fidelity whi^ the J®"™* 
expelled from the Rhineland in the thirteenth cratury and received in Poland, 
maintained towards the Middle High German dialect which they still conunue 

A amikrmitional literary awakening occurred at the same time in 
where Lisbon had become the great emporium of European trade with the 
•F«.y, and where great humanists like Jodo de Barros and DamSo de Goes had 
riven a new impetus to the Portuguese language. In thrae Cathohe countries 
&petus did Sot emanate from a*^tiansladon of the Bible into the vernaculw 

^not from the Reformation, but from Humanism. From 1580 to 1040 me 

» Sgh. «.ta« inltoc,™ of d» Codto; tta»ro» 

DUt a^liieh value upon me Portuguese language. Antonio Ferreira (1527- 
?563) demanded in his Carta a Pero de Andrada Catnm^tbu s«P 


portuguesa que cm Furo^^ 6 estimada, cm Africa e Asia pot amor, armas e Iw 
K amada e^esnantosa, pM justo titulo Ihe perttnee a monarquia do mar c os 
tributes dos inndis da terra.” 


36, Boll, op. alt., p. 279. 
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37* R. Trevor-Dflvjcs, op, oh,, p. 260. The Spaniards, who j>rcfcrrcd an idle Jjfe 
in “indescribable poverty and squalor*’ to naid work which would make them 
lose caste, were considered as barbarians by foreigners ns early ns the sixteenth 
century. Trcvor-Davics quotes, p. 71* note 2, from a manuscript (Biicish 
Museum, Egerton MS. 2056, foi. 24^)^ the following from the year 1558: 

, i nosostros por no tener cstn yndustiia cllos y otras nacioncs lo iicban y 
nos ticiicn por barbaros y nos tratan cn todo muy pcor quo A Indios.** 

38. On the Spanish attitude towards Indians and on Spanish international law in 
general see J. H. Parry, The Spamsb Theory of Empire m the Sixteenth 
Ce 72 iury (Cambridge univcrsitj' Press, 1940); J^wis I-Iankc, “Pope Paul III 
and the American Indians,” Harvard Theological J^evi&w, vol. XaX, pp. 65- 
102 (2 Apr., 1037), John van Horne, ‘The Attitude Toward the Enemy in 
Sixteenth Century Spanish Narrative Poetry,” Roimnic I^viev), vol. XVI 
(1925), pp. 341-361; jatnes Brown Scott, The Spatiisb Orighi of hiteniational 
Lav}\ Francisco de Vitoria and Hts Late of Nations (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1934). Juan GinAz ScpAlveda, who in 1542 wrote his Deinocrates Alter, she de 
Jtistis Belli Causis aptid Indos, pleading for a full-fledged impcnalist attitude, 
declared that the special rights of Spam m the New World were based on their 
superiority, “Has igitur gentes tain incultas . . . dubitabimiis ab optimo, pio, 
justissimoquc Rc^ . « . ct ab humnnissima ct omni virtutum gciicrc pracstantc 
nationc, jure opumo fuissc in ditioncm rcdactas^” (quoted by Parry, op, eh,, 
P. 30) 

39. The higli iiopcs which the Spanish monarchy raised at the time as a basis for 
an wipemni wundi can be seen from De Monarchia Hfspanica, which 
Tommaso Oimpanclla wrote 111 1598, and which was first published in a German 
translation in 1620. He expressed thcie ai) enthusiastic hope for the reunion 
of mankind in a universal spiritual and political unity. He was not only antl- 
Protcsotiic but also apposed to the continuation of independent Jviiigtloms. He 
was a fcivcnt anti-Machiavcllian and an adherent of the house of Habsburg. 
The Spanish king, the rex Cathoheus nmndt, had to operate for the unification 
of the world under the Pone, but C}am}>anclla wished to see a Habsburg as 
Pope and proposed also a Habsburg as king of Poland. He wished to include 
America in this unity, and therefore demanded that the Indians be treated as 
brethren. His vision for the future of America was startling. He proposed that 
m case the Turks should conquer Europe the scat of the Impcrium and of the 
Sacerdotium should be transferred to America. He unucistood that tlic 
Spanish monarchy could fiilfiil ics mission only by becoming a great civilizing 
force, and mixing and assimilating diverse races like the monaicliy of Alexander 
the Great or tlie Roman Empire. Fie proposed even transplanting Indians to 
Spain and training them thcic as peasants and artisans. Cnmpanella himself lived 
to see his hopes in the Spanish monarchy come to naught, in his Le Monarchic 
delle natiom in 1638 he analyzed clearly the reasons for the decadence of 
Spam, and regarded the France of Richelieu as the coming leading power. 
He hoped France would liberate Italy, especially his native Naples, and cede 
it to the Pope in exchange for Avignon. See Friedrich Mcinecke, Die Idee der 
Staatsrason tn der neneren QeschicSte, 3rd cd. (Aiunich R. Oldcnboiirg, 1929), 

S I. 131-146; and Werner Fritzmeyer, Christenbeit und Enropa: Zur 
eschichte des eitropSischeji Gemeinschaftsgefubh von Datite bh Leibniz 
(Munich^ R. Oldcnboiirg, 1931), pp« 78-84. 

40. Esmd Wii^ficld-Stratford, The Hsstory of English PatrJotisni (London: Jolin 
l^ne, 1913), vol. I, p. 78. The first beginnings of a struggle against the dena- 
tionalizing tendencies of Church and State in Ftiglond are discussed in Oliver H, 
Richardson, The National Move 7 /ient In the Reign of Henry III and Its 
Cuhninatiofi in the Barons' War (New York: Macniillaii, 1897). A forerunner 
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of the new age was John \Wcliffc, who translated the Bible into Fnghsli and 
demanded the introduction of Divine Service in Enghsli. “VVycliffe was the only 
man of his age who saw deeply into the needs of the present and the possibilities 
of the future, and his life has had an incalculable effect on the rclieioii of 
England, and through religion on politics and society” (George A^caulay 
Trevelyan, England m the Age of IVy cliff e [London Longmans 1925], p. 169), 
On tlic other hand, R. W. Chambers, On the Continuity of English Prose from 
Alfred to More and Htt School (London* Humphrey Milford, 1931)1 empha- 
sized stningly the Renaissance of English pro<a5 in the fifteenth century, 
pp. cK ff., based upon the unbroken continuity of English religious prose, He 
pleaded also for the recognition of an early English nationalism m the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, pp. lviu-l\x\i, Ixiii, especially p, Iwviii: *‘The ideal of 
a united island of Britainjrow’s in strength from Edward the Elder to Edward 
the Confessor.” Sec also R. AI. AVilson “English and French m England 1 100- 
1300,” History (London, March 1943) xxviii, 107, pp 37-60. 

41, Albert Frederick Pollard, Henry VIII (London: Longmans, 1930), Lewis 
Einstein, Tndor Ideals (New York Harcourt, 1921), p. 14, says of Henry VIII 
that “his kingdom was his property, entire and absolute. He provided for his 
own death by conferring the government of England on the executors of his 
will and making a tiust of the realm.” Fsme wingficld-Stratford (op, cit.^ 

E , 148) says of the reign of Henry VIII: “The note of confidence and joy is 
ut faintly licard, though it is die habit of some historians to talk vaguely of 
a revival of national pride under Henry VIII ” FIis attitude towards the Cliiirch 
corresponded to the Renaissance tendency of the subordination of the Church 
to the State. As far as thcic was a national historiography in England at the 
time of Henry VIII, it limited itself to his praise, accoraing to ancient models. 
He was spoken of as a Roman licixi and was made to speak like a Roman 
patriot* Some interest in the mst of England was awakened, but less than in 
other countries. A book like Thomas Bccon’s (1512-1567) The new pollecye 
of warre, wherein is declared not only bow y viooste criiell Tyrannt the great 
Tnrke v/aye be overcowe^ but also all other eiiemies of the Christian publi^ne 
weale, lately devised by Theodore Basilie (London, 1542) was much more re- 
ligious than |>atriotic in spite of pride m England. There arc a few expressions of 
^picnl Renaissance patriotism such as tliat of John Pynet, Bishop of \Vinchcster 
(15 14? -1 556): “Men ought to have more respect to tlieir country than to 
their prince, to the commonwealth than to any one person. For the country 
and the commonwealth is a degree above the king.” But this Renaissance spirit 
penetrated only slowly into England. The first Renaissance historiographer 
in England, an Italian, Polydor Vergil, whom King Henry YU comintssioned 
in 1507 to MTitc a history of England, was struck (as were other obwrvers) 
by the fact that the English were litde touched by the Renaissance spirit and 
were still deeply imniciscd in medieval piety. In the first book of his Anglicac 
Historiac he said, “Nulla cst hodic natio, quae omnia, ciuac ad divinuin cultum 
pcrtincant, sanctius diligentiusquc observet. A passage by John Aylmer (1521^ 
1594), who became Bishop of London in 1576, may be quoted as an example of 
a violent dislike of tlic French entirely in the style of the later Middle Ages. 
While an exile 111 Switzerland in 1559 he wrote an answer to John Knox’s 
First Blast of the Trimpet against the Monstruous "Regiment of Women 
(1558), under the title An Ha^orowe for FaitbfuU atid Trewe Subjects^ etc,j 
published anonymously in Strasbourg, There lie asked with r^acd to the 
French: “Arc they Giaunts, arc they conquerours, or monarks of the world? 
No good Eiiglishe men they be effeminate Frenchmen; Stoute in bragge, but 
nothing in dcdc. . . . They be your slaves and tributaries.” They are 111 fear 
of the English, he said, “and it is no marvaile, for ^ve have thorow Gods help 
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ever had the better of them. • . . When durst these mcacockcs mete us \n the 
fields or if they did: ^vent they not weenynge a\vayc> , . . We liave a fewc 
hunting termes and pedlars French in clic lousw Jawe, brought in by rhe 
Nornianes, yet rcraaynmg. But the language and customes bee Engl^he and 
Saxonyshe.** (Quoted in C. H. Mcllwam, CoiistitntionffUm and the Changmg 
World [New York iVIacmillan, 1939I, pp. 5 f.) On Aylmer sec Thomas McCric, 
Life of John Knox (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, n.d.), 

np. 144-^471 4*7 f* . , , 

42. The Complete Works in Verse and Trosc of Samuel Darnel, ed. Alexander B. 
Grosart (London, 1885), vol. I, p. 287^ The poem is dedicated to John Florio 
on the occasion of his translation of Montaigne's Essays. 

43. Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anghrum, cd. L. Alston (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1906), p. 62. On p. 48 there is an evaluation of the importance of Parlia- 
ment, whose members ^‘consult and shew what is good and nccessarie for the 
common wealth, and to consult together, and upon mature deliberation cverie 
bill or lawe being thrisc rcadc and disputed upon m cither house, the other two 
parties first each a part, and after the Prince himself 111 presence of bntii parties 
doeth consent unto and nllowcth.*’ On Elizabethan patriotism sec E. C. Wilson, 
England's Eliza (Harvard Umv, Press, 1939), ch. Ill; R. V. Lindabiiry, A Stftdy 
of Patriotisfn in the Elizabethan Drama (Princeton Univ. Press, 1931). 

44. &muel Daniel m his Mnsophihis, op, 47/r., voJ, I, p. 255; Sitekespeare, Richard //, 
Act II, Sc, 1 , 11 . 42-49; The C&mplete Works of John Lyly, ed. R. Warwick 
Bond, (Oxford* Qarendon Press, 1902), vol. II, p, 205. Sec also p, 210* “The 
lyulng God is oncly the Etiglysh God, wlicr he hath placed peace, which 
bryngetli all plcntic, annoynted a Virgin Qucenc," and on p. 2ir: “This peace 
hath the Lorde continued with groat and vnspcakcablc gnodnessc amongc Jiis 
chosen people of England.” But for Lyly the center of England was not the 
people but the Queen: “A fortunate England that hath such a quccnc, tingratc- 
full if thou praye not for hir, wicked n :(iou do not love Hit, miserable if thou 
lose hir” (p. 208). There arc few instances in EH^bcthan litciatiirc where the 
English are compared to the chosen people, as in Holinshed's Chronicles (1578), 
vof 1 , bk. V, cnap, 3 (6 vob*, London, 1807, vol, 1 , p, 558) ; “So that in this 
Biitish people, God (according to his accustomed manner) as it wcic present 
Isracic, tried diem from rime to time;” in Tliomas Cooper, “An Admoiiirion to 
the Church and People of England” (1589) (The E7iglisb Scholar's Library of 
Old and Modem Works, No. 15, ed, ^wnrd Arbor [Westminster: Archibald 
Constable, 1895], p. 9)1 “It hath pleased God now a long time most plentifully 
to powre downe upon vs his manifold and great benefits . , , and that more 
is • . . by the conrinuaJl preaching of the Gospell hath celled vs vnto Him (as 
before time he called his chosen people of the Icwcs by his Prophets)”; and in 
Richard Hooker’s Eocleslastlcal Polity, Bk, VIll, ed. Raymond Aaron Houle 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), p. 166: “Our estate is according 
to the pattern of God’s own ancient elect people, which people was not part 
of them die comnionwealdi, and part of them the Churcli of God, but the 
selfsame people whole and entire were both under one chief Governor, on 
whose supreme authority they did all d^end.” Sec also a few passages in Litur- 
gical Services: Utttrgies and occasional forms of prayer set forth In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ed. William Keatingc Gay (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1847). 
On Elizabethan imperialism sec Edwin A. Greenlaw, “Spenser and Britirfi 
Imperialism,” Modem Philology, vol. IX, pp. 347-370, 

45. “Among die infallible signs of the growing prosperity was the increased inter- 
course with the continent and die number of alien artificers and merchants who 
thought it worth while to setde in London. ... It was natural for Ignorant men 
to argue that if an English workman was starving it was because a Frenchman, 
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an Italian or a Fleming had stolen his work. The foreigner was alternately 
accused of following the easy occupation of an artisan instead of laboring at 
the plough or the cart, and of cheating the king^s subjects by the fraudulent 
measures and debased quality of his wares ” (H. A. L, Fisher, The History of 
Eugland frofn the Accession of Henry VI! to the Death of Henry VUI 
(vol. V of The f^olitical History of Englandy cd. W. Hunt and R. L. Poole) 
(London: Longmans, 1906), pp. Z15 ff. In 1517 Dr. Beale, a canon of St, Mary’s 
Spital, incited Tus audience to violence by preaching that God had given the 
land to Englishmen as a perpetual inheritance, and chat the increase in poverty 
was due to aliens. But even in 1540 one-third of the London population con- 
sisted of alien artisans 

46, “Imperialist tendencies can be noticed in England • , . only at a later date 
than in other modern nauons” (Friedrich Bne, hnperialistiscbe Stronmngeii tu 
der englischen Literature 2nd cd. [Hallc-Saalc: Niemcyer, iqzS] p. 7). English 
incerq^t in the sea was first expressed in the fourteenth century for the coastal 
waters, especially the Channel. Edward III (1327-1377) called doimnus 
marts et transiuartni passagiL The Ltbelle of Englyshe Poly eye (1436) (ed. Sir 
George Warner [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926I, p. 42, 11 , 613 IT., 858 ff., 944 ff .) 
first emphasized the importance of sea control, especially of Calais: 

And chefely kepe sharply the narowc see 
Bccwcnc Dover and Calcisc, and as thus 
That foes passe not wythought godewyll of us, 

And they abyde oure daungcr jii the Icngthc, 

What for oure cosds and Calcisc in oure strengthc. • . • 

So shulde he be lorde of the sec aboutc. 

To kepe enmyes fro wythme and wythoute, 

And to be lioldc thorough Cristianyte 
Master and lorde environ of the sec, 

For all ly vinge men suche a prince to drede, • . • 

And thus conclude I by auctorice 

Of cronicle that environ the see 

Shulde bene ourcs subjccce unco the kynge, 

And he be lorde thcrof for ony thynge, 

For grctc worship and for profite also, 

And to defende his lorde fro every foo. 

47* In 1592 Gabriel Harvey challenged tlie English poets to write an English 
national epos emulating Homer and glorifying the naval victory oA'^cr the 
Spamards. 

48, I am greatly indebted for some of the following material to my former col- 
league Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Professor of English Literature at Columbia 
University, and to Dr. Grant McCollcy, formerly research consultant at the 
Smith College Library, for bibliographical information, 

49. Bacon’s Advancemesit of Learning and the New Atlantis (World’s Qassics^ 
Oxford University Press, 1906), pp. 265 and 35, Book I, V, i. The middle-class 
connection is well emphasized m tne first Book, II, 5, p. 16: “Only learned men 
love business as an action according to nature, as agreeable to health of mind 
as exercise is to health of body, taking pleasure in the action itself.” 

so. Tlie first ediuon of Godfrey Goodman’s book was dedicated ‘To the 
QVEENES Most Excellent Maiesue, Ovr Most Graciovs Soueraigne Lady, 
and my most honoured Mistris Queene Anne.” His pessimism about the world 
and nature is in conuast to his pride in the temporal achievements of England 
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ever had the berter of them. « • . When durst tJiesc mcacndfcs mete 115 in tlic 
field? or if they did: went they not weepynge awayc? , . . We have a fewe 
hunting termes and pedlars French in me lousvc lawc, brought in by the 
Norma ncs, yet icinaynjng: But t)ic language and custonics bee Englyshc and 
Saxonyshe.*’ (Quoted in C. H. Mcllwam, CoiisutntionaliPH and the Changing 
World [New York. Macmillan, i939lt pp. 5 On Aylmer see Thomas McCrie, 
Life of John Knox (Philadelphia Presbyterian Board of Publication, nd.), 
pp. I 44 ^i 47 i W f 

4a. The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of i5iT7////e/ Darnel^ cd. Alcvandcr B, 
Grosart (London, 1885), vol. I, p. 287, The poem is dedicated to John Florio 
on the occasion of his translation of Montaigne's Essays. 

43, Sir Thomas Smith, De Repitbhca Anglotimr, cd. L. Alston (Cambridge UniV. 
Press, 1906), p. 62. On p. there is an evaluation of the importance of Parlia- 
ment, whose members ^consult and shew what is good and ncccssaric for the 
common walth, and to consult togetlier, and upon mature dchberation cverie 
biU or lawe being thrise rcade and disputed upon in either house, the other t\yo 
parties first each a part, and after the Prince himself in presence of both parties 
doeth consent unto and alloweth.” On Elizabethan parnotism see E. C. VVilson, 
England's Elha (Harvard Univ. Press, 1939)1 eh. Ill; R. V. Lindabury, A Study 
of Patnottssn hi the Eltzabethan Drmna (Princeton Univ. Press, 1931). 

44, Samuel Daniel in his MusophHm^ op. eh., vol. J, p. 255; Shakespeare, Richard //, 
Act n. Sc, I, IL 42-495 The Complete Works of Jobii Lyly, ed, R. Warwick 
Bond, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), vol. 11, p. 205 &c also p. 2101 "The 
lyuing God is oncly the Englysh God, wher he hadi placed peace, which 
bryngeth all plcntic, annoynted a Virgin Quccnc,” and on p. 2ii; "This peace 
hath the Lorac continued with great and vnspcakcablc goodnesse amongc his 
chosen people of England." But for Lyly the center of England was not the 
people but the Queen. "A fortunate England that hath such a quccnc, ungratc- 
luU if diou ptaye not for hir, wicltcd if diou do not love hir, miserable it thou 
lose hir" (p. 2o8). There arc few instances in Elizabethan literature where the 
English arc compared to the chosen people, as in Holinshcd’s Chronicles (1578), 
VOL I, bk, V, cliap. 3 (6 vols., London, 1807, vol. I, p. 558): "So that 111 this 
British people, God (according to his accustomed manner) as it were present 
Isracle, tried them from time to time;" in Thomas Cooper, "An Admonition to 
the Church and People of England" (1589) (T/^ Bfigi/ih Scholar's Library of 
Old and Modem Works, No. 15, ed. Edward Arber [Westminster: Archibald 
Constable, 1895], p. 9): "It hath pleased God now a long time most plentifully 
to powre downe upon vs his manifold and great benefits , . , and that more 
is ... the continuaU preaching of the Gospcll hath called vs vnto Him (as 
before time he called his chosen people of the lewcs by his Prophets) "5 and in 
Richard Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. VJll, ed. Raymond Aaron Houk 
(Ne^v York. Columbia University Press, 1931), p« t66. "Our estate is according 
to the pattern of God's own ancient elect people, which people was not part 
of them the commonwealth, and part of tnem the Church of C^d, but tlie 
selfsame people whole and entire were both under one chief Governor, on 
^vfaosc supreme authority they did all depend." Sec also a few passages in 

gical Services: Liturgies and occasional forms of prayer set forth m the reign of 
Queen Elhuibetb, ed, William Keatinge Qay (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1847). 
< 5 n Eli^bethan imperialism see Edwin A. Greenlaw, "Spenser and British 
Imperialism," Modeni Philology, vol. IX, pp. 347-370, 

45, "Among the infallible signs of the growing prwperity was the increased inter- 
course widi the continent and die number or alien araficers and morcliants who 
thought it wotth while to settle in London. ... It was natural for ignorant men 
to argue that If an English workman was starving it ^vas because a Trendiman, 
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an Italian or a Fleming had stolen his work. The foreigner was alternately 
accused of following the easy occupation of an artisan instead of iabonnff at 
the plough or tlic cart, and of cheating the king's subjects by the fraudulent 
measures and debased quality of his wares.’* (H. A. L. Fisher, The Hutory of 
Efiginvd from the Accession of Heitry Vll to the Death of Henry VIII 
(vol. V of The Political History of Eiigiandj ed. W, Hunt and R. L. Poole) 
(London Longmans, 1906), pp. 215 ff. In 1517 Dr Beale, a canon of St. Mary's 
Spital, incited Tiis audience to violence by preaching that God had given tne 
land to Englishmen as a perpetual inheritance, and that the increase in poverty 
^yas due to aliens. But even in 1540 one-third of the London population con- 
sisted of alien artisans. 

46. “Imperialist tendencies can be noticed in England . . . only at a later date 
than 111 other modern nations” (Friedrich Brie, hnperialistische StrSinnngeji hf 
der engliscben Literature and ed. [Halle-Saalc Niemeycr, 1928] p 7). English 
mterq^t in the sea was first expressed in the fourteenth century for the coastal 
waters, especially the Channd. Edward III (1327-1377) was called donthuis 
marts et transntarhn passagiL The Libelle of Englysbe Poly eye (1436) (ed. Sir 
George Warner [Oxford* Oarendon Press, 1926], p. 42, 11 . 81 3 fF., 858 ff., 944 if.) 
first emphasized the importance of sea control, especially of Calais 

And chefely kepe sharply the narowc see 
Bctwenc Dover and Calcisc, and as thus 
That foes passe not wythought godewyll of us, 

And they abyde cure daungcr in the Icngthc, 

What for cure costis and Caleisc in ourc screngrhe. . « • 

So shulde he be lorde of the see aboutCi 
To kepe enmyes fro wythinc and wythoute, 

And to be holdc thorough Crisrinnyre 
Master and lorde environ of the see, 

For all lyvingc men suche a prince to dredc, . . • 

And thus conclude I by auctorite 

Of cronidc that environ the see 

Shulde bene cures subjccte unto the kynge, 

And he be lorde thcrof for ony thyngc. 

For grctc worship and for profitc also, 

And to defende Ins lorde fro ever}' foo. 

47. In 1592 Gabriel Harvey challenged the English poets to write an English 
national epos emulating Homer and glorifying the naval victory over the 
Spaniards. 

48. I am greatly indebted for some of the foUowing material to my former col- 
league Marjorie Hope Nicolsun, Professor of English Literature at Columbia 
University, and to Dr. Grant McColley, formerly research consultant at the 
Smith College Library, for bibliographical informauon. 

49. Bacon*s Advancement of Learning and the Nev) Atlantis (World's Qassics<- 
Oxford University Press, 1906), pp, 265 and 35, Book I, V, i. The middie-class 
connection 15 well emphasized m tiie first Book, II, 5, p. 16. “Only learned men 
love business as an action according to nature, as agreeable to health of mind 
as exercise is to health of body, talang pleasure in the action itself.” 

jro. The first edition of Godfrey Goodman’s book was dedicated “To the 
QVEENES Most Excellent Maiesue, Ovr Most Graciovs Soucraigne Lady, 
and my most honoured Mistris Queene Anne.” His pessimism about the world 
and nature is in contrast to his pride m the temporal achievements of England 
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expressed in the Introduction. “And thus as I hauc cndcuoured to shew the 
mercy and prouidence of Cod in gcncrall to whole mankinde, cspcciallic for 
our souJes Jicaich and sahiatton; so licre making boidc to write vnto your 
Alalcstic, I could doc no Icssc, than take some notice of the tcmpondl blessings, 
wherewith God hadt blessed vs abouc other people. This blessing especially 
consists in gouernment, whereby we rccciiic the fruitcs of pence, or plcntie, of 
happincs, and line securely vnder the protection of our Princes; this blessing 
scemes to bee proper to this nation, proper to this present age wherein wee iiuc; 
for I will not speake how m former times, this our Land was distracted with 
small principalities and goucrncmcnts; when it should sceme the greatest part 
lay waste in borders and confines, when the strength was diuidcd within it 
selfc; I will oncly beginne with the last age of our forefathers.” Sig. A 5. 

The book by Godfrey Goodman (who later became Bishop of Gloucester) 
was republished in 1629 under the tide The Fall of AdofH ffovi Faradue proved 
by Natural Reason and the groiwds of Philosophy. ^ 

The verses by John Donne arc from Voeius, cd. Herbert J. C. Grierson 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 19^2)9 vol. I, pp. 232, 236. Sec also pp. 237 f.* 

' And new Philosophy calls all in doubt. 

The Eiemenc of hre is quite put out, 

The Sun ts lost, and tli’earth, and no mans wit 
Can Well direct lum where to lookc for it. 

And freely men confesse that this world^s spent, 


Thar tins worlds gcncrall sickcncssc doth not lie. 

In any liuiiiour, or one certainc part; 

But as thou sawest it rotten at the heart, 

Thou scest a Hcctique feaver hath got hold 
Of the whole substance, not to be contrould, 

And that thou hast but one way, not t'adinit 
The worlds Infection, to be none of it. 

See also Raleigh’s History of the World (1614), Pt. 1 , Bit. I, chap. 5, see. j. 
51. Gcoigc HakewiU, An apologie or declaration ^ the power and providence of 
God in the govermnent of the world consisting in an emmnatlon and censure 
of the common errour touching natures perpetuall and wi^ersal decay, divided 
into fame bookes (Oxford, 1630). 

The mosc important critical essays mirroring the attitude towards ancient and 
modem national standards in literature near the end of the sixteenth century 
are Sir Phihp Sidney, An Apologie for Poetry (Blhabethan Critical Essays, cd. 
G. Grcgoiy Smith^l Oxford: Darendon Press, i904]» vol. I, pp, 150-207); 
Sir John Harington, “A Preface, or rather a Briefe Apologie of Poetrie, and 
of the Author and Translator,” prefeed to his rransk of Orlando Fnrloso (ibid,, 
vol. II, pp. 194-211); Samud Daniel, A Defence of Rhyme (Ibid., vol. II, 
pp. 356-384). The new emphasis upon English national peculiarity and even 
superiority m comparison with French or dassical standards was expressed in 
the second half of the seventeenth century in Sir Robert Howard, “Preface to 
Four New Plays” and “Preface to tlic Great Favourite, or die Duke of Lerma” 
(Critical Essays of the Sevejiteentb Century, ed. J. E. Spiiigam [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1908], vol. II, pp. 97-ni), and Sir Willmm Temple, “An 
Essay upon die Ancient and Moaem Learning” (Ibid., vol. Ill, pp, 32-^2). 
Its strongest expression is found in. John Dryden: “Indeed, there is a vast 
difference betwixt arguing like Pcrrault, in behalf of die FrencJi poets, againsc 
Homer and Virgil, and betwixt giving the English poets their undoubted due, 
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of excelling Aeschylus, Euripides and Sophocles. For if we, or our greater 
fathers, have not ^et brought the drama to an absolute perfection, yet at least 
we have earned it much ^rther than those ancient Greeks. . . « (Jur authors 
as far surpass them in Genius, as our soldiers excel theirs in coui^e.” (John 
Dry den, Works ^ ed. Sir Walter Scott, rev, George Saintsbury [Edinburgh; 
William Paterson, 1882-93], vol, XII, pp. 59 f-) In hk Of Dramatick Poeste 
(ed T S. Eliot [London, 1928I, p. 53) Ncandcr strongly defended the superi- 
ority of English drama as compared with the French theater. “W'c have 
borrow’d nothing from them; our Plots are weavM in English Loomes.” A little 
later follows^ a defense of Shakespeare as “the man who of all Alodern, and 
perhaps Ancient Poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul.” 

Sec also (George Morey Miller, The Historical Point of Viev) hi Enshsh Liters 
ary Criticistn from !S^o to ino (Heidelberg C. Winter, 1913). 

52. Thomas Sprat, The History of the Royal Society of London for the improving 
of fMUtral knowledge^ 3rd ed. (London, 1722), Thomas Sprat, later Bishop of 
Rochester, helped to found the Royal ^cicty, which started in meetings ncld 
after 1645 by followers of Bacon, in London and Oxford. It took more ^finite 
shape in s66o^ received its charter in fdda, and began to publish its Philosophical 
Transactions in 1665. 

The quotations arc from pt. 11 , sec. VI, pp. 63-65, and sec. XX, pp. 113-115. 
Bishop Sprat also considered as among the merits of the Roval ^cicty its 
aversion to flowery language. "They have exacted from all their Members, a 
close, naked, natural \vzy of speaking; ... a native Easiness” (p. 113). 

53. John Dryden, Works^ vol. I, p. 63, 

54. “So kurze 2 cit dieses grandiose Gebildc dauerte, seine wclcffeschichdichen 
WirkunMn sind ausscrordentlich. . . . Hier wurzdt die altc liberale Thcoric 
von dcr Unantastbarkeit dcs pcrsonlich-inncrcn Lebens durch den Staat, wclchc 
dann nur wcicer auch auf mehr ^usserlichc Dinge ausgcdehnt ^vurdc. . . . IDic] 
englische Revolution hat mit ihrer rchgiosen Wucht der modernen Frciheit 
die Bahn beieitet. Doch isc das nicht cigentlich das Werk dcs Protescantismus, 
sondem eln Werk dcs neubelebtcn und mit dem radikalisicncn Calvin Ismus 
vcrschmolzencn T^ufertums und dcs Spirltualismus, die damic eine vcrspStetc 
Genugtuung erhielten fur die massloscn Leiden, die diese Religion der Duldung 
und der Gewissemfiberzeugung von alien Konfessionen im 16. Jahrhunderc 
hattc erfahren mussen.” (Ernst Trocitsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestantmmts 
fur die Enstelwng der modernen Welt^ 3«i ed. [Munich: R. Oldenbourg, i9J4]i 
p. 63. See also G. P. C^och, English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, and ed. [Cambridge Univ. Press, 19271*) 

55. Ernest Barker, Oliver Croiirwell and the English People (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1937), pp. 82 f. An effort characteristic of present German historiography 
to And a racial consciousness in the English Revolution has been made by Erwin 
H 61 zc, “Volks-und Rassenbe^vusstsein in der englischcn Revolution,” Historic 
sche Zeitschrift, vol. (Xlll, no. i, but he has pointed out only very few indica* 
tions of doubtful importance. See also Georg Lenz, De7nokraiie und Diktatur 
in der englischen Revolution 1640-1660 (Munich: R. Oldcnbouru, 1933) • 

of the pamphlets against the Normans was John Hare, Sanct Eaivard*s Qhost 
or Annnormamnn (1647), soon followed by another mmphlct, Plain English 
to our Wilful Bearers of Norfuamstn, which complained that the first pamphlet 
had not been nouced at all. Hare pleaded for the law of nature and the necessi- 
ties of the salus populi, as against the right of conni^ of the Normans 

56. J, R. Green, A Short History of the English People (New York Harper, 
1884), p. 455. William Tyndale, the most famous translator of the English 
Bible in the sixteenth century, stressed the deep similarity between Hebrew and 
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English, feeling that they were more related than English and Latin, or even 
English and Greek. **Thc manner of speaking {in Hebrew and English] is both 
one, so that in a tliousand places thou needest not but to tran^atc it into the 
Englislt word for word** A. S. Cook, The Bible a 7 }d English Prose Style 
[Boston: Gmn & Co., 1892], p. nU sec also Marjorie Hope Nicolson, “Milton 
and the Bible “ in The Bible and Its Literary Associatwnsy cd. Margaret B. 
Crook (New York; Abingdon, 1937)1 pp* 278-307. 

57. Edmund Waller, Poeim^ ed, G. Thorn Drury, new ed. (New York; Scribner's, 
1901), vol. II, p. 11: “A Panegyric to my Lord Protector, of the Present Great-* 
ness, and Joint Interest of His Highness and This Nation.” 

58. Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson, Milton and Wordsv)ortbi Poets ofid Prophets (New 
York; Macmillan, 1937)* P* vii. 

59 * Mihofi's Prose, cd. Malcolm W. Wallace lOxIord Univ. Press, 1925)1 xi. 

60. John Milton, Prose Works,, (London: Bell, 1884-1889), vol. II, p. 126, vol, III, 
P* 353 * 

61. Milton's Prose, p. 318. See also p. 276: “For this Is not the liberty which we can 
hope, that no grievance should ever arise in the Commonwealth, that let no man 
in this ^Vorld evpcctj but when complaints arc freely heard, deeply considered, 
and speedily reformed, then is the utmost bound or civil liberty attained, that 
wise men look for ” Milton pointed out (p. 285) that titc censor used the word 
bnprmmur because “our Blnglish, the language of men ever famous, and fore- 
most In the achievements of liberty, will not easily find servile letters enough 
to spell such a dictarory presumption in English.” 

d2. Ibi(L, pp. 331, 333 i 326. 

6 h Ibtd^f pp. 312-315* 

64* Ibid,, p. 356. Exalted passages in the Old Testament style were frequent with 
Milton. Sec John Milton, Works, (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1931), vol. 
Ill, pt. I, pp. 78!., 147/. The following pasrage sounds entirely Cromwellian; 
“For he being equally near to his whole creation of Mankind, and of free power 
to turn Ills . t . fatherly regard to wliat Region or Kingdom he pleases, hath yet 
ever had this island under the special indulgent eye of his Providence.” A signifi- 
cant passage shows the spiritual character of Milton's nationalism: “Nor is it dis- 
tance of pace diat makes enmity, but enmity that makes distance. He therefore 
that keeps peace with me, near or remote, of whatsoever Nation, is to me as far 
as all civil and human oifices an Englishman and a neighbour; but if an English- 
man forgetting all Laws, human, civil and religious, offend against life and lib- 
erty, to nim offended and to the Law in his behalf, though bom in tlic same 
womb, he is no better than a Turk, a Saricen, a Heathen.” (Milton's Prose, pp. 
341 ft) 

6 s* Ibid., pp. 376, 378. “For who Is there, who docs not identify the honour of his 
country with his own? What can conduce more to the beauty or glory of one’s 
countty, dian the recovery, not only of its civil but of its religious liberty?” 
(P. 375*) it is of no litdc consequence, by what principles you are gov- 
erned, either in acquiring liberty, or in retaining it when acquired. And unless 
that liberty which is of such a kind as arms can neither procure nor take a^vay, 
shall have taken deep root in your minds and hearts, there will not long be 
xvanting one who will snatch from you by treachery wliat you have acqmred 
by arms. ... If your peace and your liberty be a state of tvarfare, if war be 
the summit of your praise, you will, believe me, soon find peace the most ad- 
verse to your interests.” (P. 403.) 

In his Defensio Seettnda Milton mentioned the fact that “Greece herself, Attic 
Athens herself, as if coming to life again, expressed dieir apidauscs through 
their own Phiiaras, one of their noblest." Philaras vm one of tno earliest fore- 
runners of Greek nationalism. Born in Athens at the end of the sbetcenth 
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Mnchtigeii) cin religibscs Priiicip aufgcstcllt und, so wcit scin Arm rcichte, zur 
Geltung gobrachtf wcichcs, im Gegcnsatz gcgcn die grosscii historischen 
Kfichcn . « . > Keim und Scoff z\x eincr abgcsonacften Religion in sich trug — 
das Piincjp dcr Gcwissensfrcihcic, dcr Verwerfung nlics leligiosen Zwanges. 
• war damals von wciccmgendcr Bedcutung, dass dcr Bchcrrschcr emes 
macbtigcn Reidics diese ncuc Ldirc vcrkundctc, die dnnn noch fast andcrchalb 
Jalichundercc brauchtc, bis sic m dci dffendichen Meinung so erstarkee, dass 
fluch ilirc iioch immcr zahlrcicbcn Gegner sich vor ihr bciwn indsscn.” (Ignaz 
von Dolbngcr, Akadeimsche Vorirage (Munich: C. H. Ifeck^ 1801 1 * vpl, 

PP* 55 f*) And about the importance of that period for the rise of English na- 
tionalism a modern English historian wrote the England of the seventeenth 
century, the conscious, deliberate resolve to be itself, to be the master of its fate 
cakes complete possession of the nation” (J. A. Cramb, The Otigmsmd Destiny 
of Imperial Britain [London: John Murray, 1915], pjp. 8 f.). 

d?, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, CrovmeWs Place in Htstory (London: Longmans, 
1902), pp. 114, jid. Cromwell was ”rhc Jncariianon — perhaps the greatest we 
have had-^of the genius of English iionconfonnity, which is a peculiar and 
(may even be said) the cardinal factor in die general development of English 
politics and English national life” (Ernest Barker, Oliver Croitmeli and the 
English People, p 28). See also Hermann Onckcii, Cronvwell: Vier Essays 
if her die Pitbrtmg einer Nation (Berlin: Grote, 1935); Hclmuth Kittel, Oliver 
Croimvell: Sente Religi 07 i und seine Sendung (Berlin: Gruyter, 1928) , Arnold 
Oskar Meyer, ^Cromwell,” in his Deutsche und Englander, (Munich: Beck, 
1937), pp. 225-2 ja, 

d 8 . Charles Firth, Oliver Cronmell and the Rule of the Puritms in England (Lon- 
don; Putnam, 1925)1 pp* 440, 443 * The third quotation from Cromwell is from 
The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cronmell, viitb elucidations by Thomas 
Carlyle, cd, Sophia C Lomas (3 vols., London* Methuen, 1904), which has an 
excellent introduction on Carlyle by C. H. Firth, vol. 1 , pp. xxi-Iii, A new 
work in 4 vols. based on that of Mn. Lomas is now in course of publication: 
The Writmgs and Speeches of Oliver Cronmell, cd. Wilbur Cortez Abbott 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ* Press, vol. I, 1937; vol. 11 , 1939). See E. S. de Beer, 
*Some Recent Works on Oliver Cromwell,” History, vol. XXIII, pp. 120^134 
(Sept., 1938). Important source material on the rise of Puritanism Js to be 
found in M^illiam Haller (ed.), Tracts on Liberty in the Pttritan Revolution, 
(3 vols,, New York; Columbia University Press, 1935)1 «nd his 
The Rise of Purhanistn; Or, the Way to the New Jerusalem as Set Forth m 
Pulpit and Press, 1^^0-164^ (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938). See 
also A. S. P. Woodhousc (cd.), Pvrltanlsnt and Liberty, being the Army De- 
bates (itf 47 -/tf 4 P) (London: Dent, 1938)5 W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit 
Oratory front Artdrewes to Ttllotson (London: Society for PromotingJ[^hris- 
tian Knowledge, 1932)1 W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Tolera- 
Utm in England (4 vob., Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1932-1940} ; Louis 
B. Wright, Rsligion and Empire (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
* 943 )* 

69* Lomas, op, cit, vol. II, p. 5095 vol. Ill, op. 30/.; vol. IT, p, 358. See also vol. I, 
p. i87i where he speaks of English hearts and zeuous affections toward 
the general weal of our Mother Country,” and vol. Ill, pp. 172 f .: "We are apt 
to boast somedines that we are Englishmen* and truly it Is no shame to us that 
we are S05 but it is a motive to us to do like Englishmen, and seek the real good 
of this Nation, and the interest of it ” 

70. Ibid,, vol. II, pp. 404 f. A similar sentiment was eimressed at tltc taking of Bristol 
in 1645. ”A 11 this is none other than the work of God, . . . These galant men. 
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. . » its their joy that they arc instruments to God*s glory, and their country’s 
good” (Vol. I, pp. 217 f.) 

71. ibid., vol. 11 , pp. 290 flf., 340 f.; vol. flf, pp. 11-13. Among many other passages 
see his letter to Pembroke (vol. I, p. 321, also pp. 51 1 f.) ”Sir, what can be said 
to these things? Is it an arm of flesh that docs these things? Is it the wisdom, and 
counsel, or strength of men? It is the Lord only. . . . Sir, you see the work is 
done by divine leading. ... If it will not yet dc received that these arc seals 
of God*s approbation of your great change of Government— which indeed was 
no more yours chan these victories and successes arc ours — yet lee them with us 
say, that both are the righteous judgments and mish^ works of God ” Or his 
letter from his campaign in Ireland in 1650 (.vol. u, p. 52}: “The Lord is 

E leased still to vouchsa^ us His presence and to prosper His own work in our 
ands; which to us is the more eminent because truly we are a company of 

S oor, weak and worthless creatures. Truly our work is neither from our own 
rains nor from our courage and strength, but we follow the Lord who raech 
before, and gather what he scatcercth, that so all may appear to be from him.” 
Similarly in a letter from Scotland in 1651 (vol. II, pp. 224 ff.); “I am not yet 
able to give you an exact account of the great thii^s the Lord hath wrought tor 
this Coinmonwcalcli and for His people. , . . The dimensions of tliis mercy 
arc above my thoughts. ... I am nold humbly to beg, that all thoughts may 
tend to the promoting of His honour who hath wrougnt so great salvation, and 
that the fatness of these continued mercies may not occasion pride and 
wantonness, as formerly the like hath done to a chosen nation; but that fear of 
the Lord even for His mercies, may keep an authority and a people so prospered 
and blessed, and witnessed unto, humble and faithful.” In a letter from Cork on 
Dee. 31, id 49 t about the acrangemcnc for the administration of justice in Ireland, 
Cromwell wrote. “That a Divine Presence hath gone along with us in the late 
great transactions in this nation, I believe most good men are sensible of, and 
thankful to God for* ... To us who arc employed as instruments in this work 
the contentment that appears is, tliat we arc doing our Master’s work; that we 
have His presence and blessing with us,— and that we live in hope to sec Him 
cause wars to cease, and bringing m that Kingdom of glory and peace which He 
hath promised.” 

72. vol. II, p. 21. In this Declaration to the People of Ireland, Cromwell drew 
a wrong picture of the history of Ireland, painting it as an idyllic and peaceful 
cohabitation of Irishmen and Englishmen until wicked priests instigatedf and de- 
luded the Irish. He Nvas sincere in his ignorance of history, and this explains his 
cruelties. Mrs. Lomas remarks (p. 90.;: “Not only was CromwcU not behind 
the other men of his day but he and they were all immeasurably in advance of 
their predecessors of a generation or two before; as may be se^ by studying 
the letters of the rulers of Ireland at the end of Elizabeth’s reign; with their 
triumphant relations of the ’good killings’ not only of men, but of women and 
little children; their cold-blooded proposals for subduing the country by abso- 
lute starvation; their utter callousness in fact, as regards the sufferings or the 
lives of the Irish people.” It is absurd to compare contemporary aggressive im- 
perialism with past deeds of British imperialism: the chan^d circumstances, the 
progress in our reaction to oppression and in our knowledge of history and 
BOcSl conditions have to be taken into account. Besides, Cromwell’s imperialism 
had a liberal and liberating call; fascist imperialism today rejects all liberating 
and humanizing efforts. 

73, This “Hebraic nationalism” (Ernest Barker, op, cft., p. 27) not only 
characteristic of tlic origins of English nationalism in Cromwell’s time; it colored 
all the sermons of the jperiod. ’The Old Testament had done more than supply 
them with texts. It had colored tlicir thinking. Like die medieval commentator. 
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the preacher and listener found in the words of the Bible a wealth of implica- 
tion. The names of Aloscs, Asa, Ezra, and Zcrubbabel had a significance almost 
mystic to [Stephen] Marshall and his contemporaries. The comparison of the 
task of the Commons to the rebuilding of the temple by the Israelites, which is 
found in many of the sermons, suggested that which would have been almost 
treasonable had the comparison been carried to its logical conclusion. And in- 
deed it was the more significant because of what was implied. In Marshall’s 
sermon on the work of Josiali, Ins audience did not need to ncai the wrongs of 
En^and rehearsed in detail; the 'provocations’ of Manassch only too clearly 
referred to the arbitrary rule of Charles I and Strafford and Laud. Just as to the 
Christian Socialist of tnc nineteenth century the Bible \vas 'the history of the 
People’s cause,’ so to the preachers bcfoic the Long Parliament it was the 
history of Puritanism. The Old Testament especially seemed to rehearse the 
trials of the righteous as they strove to maintain their integrity against persecu- 
tion and the wiles of their enemies.” (Ethyn Williams Kimy, “Sermons Before 
the Commons, 1640-42,” American Htstorlcal ‘Revienjo^ vol, XLIV, p. 545 
[Apr., 1939].) Many of the independent sects showed Judaizing tendencies; 
piacucally all of dicm expected die establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth 
in connection with the rcadmission of the Jews to England, or wim their return 
to Palesdne, or with their bapdsm. Henry Archer in his sermon of 1642, “The 
Personal Reign of Christ upon Earth,” set 1656 as the date for the conversion of 
the Jews and 1700 for the coming of Christ. Another divine, John Owen, 
preached a sermon before the House of Commons on Oct. 13, 1652, stressing 
the fact that the Turk and the Pope had to be overthrown and the Jews brought 
back to their own before die kingdom of God could be established. “There 
were also di^erenccs of opinion as to the exact part the Jews were to play in 
setting up the kingdom, but it was to be an important one, and diercforc they 
were to be favored, and admitted to England” (Louise Fargo Brown, The 
Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men m England Dming 
the Interregfium [VVashlngton: American Historical Association, 1912], p. 24}. 
Cromwell himself favored the Jews and their rcsctdcmcnt in England (whence 
th^ had been expelled in 1290). His motives in favoring the Jews were charac- 
teristically twofold, his hope for the fulfillment of Messianic prophecy and his 
wish for Jewish commercial support. The leading Jewish scholar, Manassch 
ben Israel, published in 1650 his Esperanfa de Israeli in Spanish and then in 
a Latin translation with a prefatory ^isde to the Parliament of England. For 
text and histoiy see Manasseh ben israeVs Mission to Oliver Cromwell^ ed. 
Lucien Wolf (London: Jewish Histoiical Socic^ of England, 1901). See also 
Cecil Roth, Life of Manasseh ben Israel (Pliiladc^hia. Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1934) ; Nadian Osterman, “The Controversy over the Pro- 
posed Readmission qf the Jews to England (1655),” Jewish Social SmdleSy vol. 
Ill (194O1 pp* 30t'-‘328; A. Stern, “Mcnasseh ben Israel et Ciomwell,” Revue 
des etudes jiuves^ vol. V (1882), pp. 96-111. In 1657 a neplicw of Aiaiiassch was 
admitted to the Royal Exchange as a duly licensed broker of tlic of Lon- 
don, without taking the usual oatlis involving faith in Christiamey {The Jewish 
Encyclopedia^ vol. v, p. 169). 

William Blake summed up the essence of early English nationalism when in his 
poem “Milton” he made the spirit of the poet returned to earth s^vear: 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword .sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
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An even stronger Old Testnment spirit permeates his poem “Jerusalem*' also 
written in 1804 

And thus the Voice Divine went forth upon the rocks of Albion* 

1 elected Albion for nw glory: 1 gave to him the Nations 
Of the whole Earth; He w^s the angel of my Presence, and all 
The sons of God were Albion’s sons, and Jerusalem was my joy, , , . 

Return o Albion, let Jerusalem overspread all Nations 
As in the umes of old. . . . 

This influence was strong in Wordsworth, and can be traced today in poems 
like Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional,” Robeit Bridges’ “Hymn in the Time of War and 
Tumults,” and in Alfred Noyes* “Drake.” 

The great Dutch poet Joost van den Vondel (1587-1(179), a (^Ivinist and in 
some \yays comparable to Milton, wrote a “Vergcliikinge van dc vcrlossincc 
der Kindcren Israeli met de vrijwordinge dcr vcrccnigde Ncdcrlandscne 
Provincicn,” 

. The British imperial feeling of Cromwell’s days was expressed in works like 
James Harrington’s The Coimnoivwealth of Oceana (London, 1656), dedicated 
to Cromwell, in which the figure of the lawgiver Olphaus Mcgalctor repre- 
senred Cromwell. Another work of this type was The English Amerteany bis 
Travail by Sea and Land-^or a Neve Survey of the West indiafSt published in 
1648 by Thomas Gap, a former Catholic priest who had livca in Central 
America and later had become converted to I^otestantism. 

Your well built ships, companions of the Sunn, 

As they were chariots to his fiery beams, 

Which oft the earths circumference linvc runn, 

And now he moord in Severn, Trent, and Thems, 

Shall plow the ocean with their guilded stems. 

And in their hollow bottoms you convey, 

To lands inrich’d with gold, with pearls and gems, 

But above all, where many diousands stay, 

Of wronged Indians, whom you shall set free, 

From Spanisli yoke, and Romes Idolatry. 

A similar sentiment was expressed by Cromwell in his letter to the English 
Admiral at Jamaica, at the end of Oct., 1655, in the midst of the war against 
the Spaniards* “The Lord Himself ha A a controversy with your Enemies, even 
with that Roman Babylon, of which the Spaniard is the great underproper. In 
that respect you fight the Lord’s batdes; and in this the Scriptures arc most 
plain. • . . Only the C}ovenant-fear of the Lord be upon you,” (Lomas, op* at*, 
vol. II, p. 471.) In a letter of Apr. 28, 1656, Cromwell drew the attention of his 
generals to the desirability of the occupation of the town and casde of Gibraltar 
m the fight against Spain {Ibid., vol. II, p. 489) . 

Cornwell’s attitude to the Empire Is discernible in Lord Rosebery’s inaugural 
address as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, on Nov. 16, 1900. “How 
marvelous it all is. . • . Human, and not wholly human — for die most liccdless 
and the most cynical must see the finger of the Divine. . . . Do we not hail in 
tills less the energy and fortune of a race than the supreme direction of the Al- 
mighty? Shall we not, while we adore the blessings, acknowledge the responsi- 
bility?” A standard text (Hugh E. Egerron, A Short History of British Colonial 
Volley [London. Methuen, 1897 1 , p. 496) claimed that “behind Ae mistakes and 
failures of individuals and generations there grows upon us, if we study the 
history, the sense of an unseen superintending ProiMdence controlling die de- 
velopment of tile Anglo-Saxon race.” Its religious foundadons preserved Britisli 
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imperialism from falling into the sclf-adulntjon and hybrh of modern fascist 
mipcrtalibm, Kipling**! ‘Recessional,** written in 1897 at the height of British 
imperialism, sounded in Old Testament words the warning to humility and 
the emphasis upon moral restraint, inherent in the Chrisdan and liberal character 
of British imperialism. 

75. Friedrich Bne, Die Natlonallheratur Scbottlauds von den Aiif^ngen bis znr 
Remissmce (Halle: Mav Nicnicyer, t9S7)j damis tliat Scotland from u86 to 
the Reformation was the dist Euro[x:an nation not only to defend its inde- 
pendence but to make the idea of national liberty die common spiiitual pos- 
session of the people. But although the great Scotch poems— from John Bar- 
bour's *‘Brucc** (e, 1375), n gloriiicatinn of the national hcio Robert Bruce who 
died in 1320, 011 down to “Wallace** (1483)— show an iuci casing patriotic feel- 
ing, nevertheless In “Bruce" it is still so weak that many of the most competent 
critics disregard it completely. The spirit of the Biuce is the gloiidcatioii of 
liberty. 

A! f redome is a noble thing! 

Picdomc mayss man to haiif liking! 

Fredonic all solace to man giifis, 

He levys at css diat frely levys* 

(The Bruccy Bk. I, 325-228) 

A similar feeling of hostility against England filled Andrew of Wyntoun's 
"Orygynalle Chronykcl of Scotland,** written at the beginning of the fifteenth 
cciituiv. But generally prose m Scotland was written in Latin and only poctr}' 
in the ^‘vuigair toung.'* 

Brie stressed that while in fifteenth century England the cosmopolitan knightly 
attitude still prc\^ilcd and the heroes fouglit not for patriotic motives but for 
'‘chivalryc and loyaltc” the Scotch epics and chronicles of that time had a 
patriotic ling unknown elsewhere. In spite of that we find natioiialibin of prac- 
tically no importance in Scotland during these cciituiics. The coniitiy was torn 
by factions and rivalry among its aiistocracy, ivho sliouTd n complete Jack of 
loyalty to the fatlicrlnnd, frcipiently changed their allegiance, and often made 
common cause with England against Scotland. Many Scotcli envisaged the end 
of the long conflict between die two kingdoms in the form of a union by mar- 
riage, The first modern Scotch history puuljslicd, John Major’s Hhtorh Majoris 
Britamme t<an Avglke qitmn Scotiae (Paris, 1521 )» plcacicd for such a union. 
The first real expression of Scotch nationalism, even then an isolated literary 
fact, IS to be found In the sixteenth century, in The Cmnphynt of Seotianae 
noytb ane Exortath?fe to ti?e Tbre Esiatts to be vigiiante m ti>e Deffefis of ti^ir 
Tublic veily cd. James A» H. Murray (London: Early English Text Society, 
1872). The Cofitpleynt was probably written in 1549, and the main part of the 
book is an adaptation of Alain Charticr’s “Lc Quadrilomic Invcctif*' to the 
Scotch crisis. Sec William A. Nellson, ‘*The Original of the Complaynt of 
ScotUnde,” foumel of Qmmnh Fhilology^ vol. 1 , No. 4 (Bloomington, Ind., 
1897), pp. 411-^30, whidi shows tlic close political and cultural tie between 
France and Scotland. In both poems Dame France or Scotia exhorted her three 
sons, the estates, to. unite against the foreigner, the “auld enemy of Iiigknd.” 
The passage from Charder quoted above in our text, “Cc vous puis ic mettre an 
dcuant, que apres le lien dc foy Catlioliquc, nature vous a dcuanc route antic 
chose obligez au common salat du pays dc vostre nativitd,” is rendered in The 
Cmiplaynt^ “Allace, quhy remember ye uocht that natur lies oblist you til 
auance the salute ande deffens of your public veil." The ensuing patriotic pas- 
sage from Chattier has been fully trandated in The CotnplayvU “Encore dls-io 
que pou doit priser la naissanco, ct moins dcsirer la continuadon dc sa vie, qui 
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passe scs lours ainsi que fait homme nay pour soy sculemcnt, sans fnicnficr a la 
commune utiUt 4 , ct cominc ccluy qui cxtainct sa menioire auccqucs sa vie. Hclas! 
taitc est cs cnticrs couraiges proucnainc, ct si inseparablcmcnc cnracincc Tomour 
nanirelle du pays, que Ic corps tend k y retourncr dc routes parts coinmc cn son 
propre lieu; Ic cueur y est donne, comme a ccllc habitation qui plus luy est 
agrcable, la vie ct la sant6 y croissciit et amendent, Tomme y quiert sa scurcc son 
r^ugc, Ic repos de sa viciliessc, ct sa dcrnierc sepulture.” 

It is curious to note that such Scotch nationalism as existed \vns found in the 
lowlands, where the Scotch ‘‘language” was a northern dialect of early English. 
Those lughlandcis who used the Gaelic language, living on islands or in lonely 
mountain valleys, kne^v more the loyal^ to the dan man to the state. Gaelic 
literaturo consisted solely of poetry orally transmitted. The first printed book 
in Gaelic was Knox's Liturgy^ translated by Bishop Carswell of the Isles in isd?- 
In his l^istle to the Reader, Carswell vehemently deprecated the occupation 
with old Gaelic sonjgs instead of with the word of God. On Gaelic poetry see 
The Book of Highfand Verse, cd. Dugald Mitchell (London* Nutt, 1912), 
The sixteenth century ended not only Gaelic but also Scotch poetry and litera- 
ture, for there was no place for them in the dieocracy set up by John Knox. 
With the accession of James VI to the throne of England the Scotch educated 
classes began to speak and write only in English. A revival of Scotch litera- 
ture came only with Allen Ramsey and Robert Bums in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, See T. F, Henderson, Scottish Vernacular Uteratiire (London. Nutt, 
1898}* 

76. “Seeing then to the offensiveness of man's nature one to another, there is added 
a right of every man to every thing, whereby one man invadcch with right, and 
another with right resisteth; and men live uiercby in perpetual diffidence, and 
study how to prcoccupate each other; the estate of men In this natural liberty is 
the estate of war. For WAii is nothing else but that time wherein tlie will and in- 
tention of contending by force is either by words or actions sufficiently de- 
clared, and the time which is not war is peace.” (Thomas Hobbes, The Ele~ 
ffients of Law Natural and Politic, cd. Ferdinand Tdnnics ECambridge Univ. 
Press, 1928], Ft. I, chap. 14, pp. 55 f«) 

77. H. R, Fox Bourne, The Life of John Locke (New York: Harper, 1876), vol. I, 
pp. r74, rgi. His “EpistoJa de Tolerantia” tvas first printed anonymously in 
Holland in the spring of 1689, giving “Papoila” ns the author's name— the uiirials 
standing for Pacis Amico, Fersccutionis Osore, lohanne Lockio Anglo. See also 
Richard I, Aaron, John Locke (New York; Oxford Univ. Press, 1937). “The 
great exponent and embodiment of the age of enlightenment was John Locke, 
and John Locke is America’s philosopher par excelumcc— the most widely read 
and the most influential. He was a son of a^rican reared as a Puritp. , , . The 
Declaration of Independence could have been extracted almost literally from 
his ‘Second Treatise of Civil Government,’ ” (Ralph Barton Perry, Shall Not 
Perish fronn the Earth [New York; Vanguard Press, 1940I1 P* 

78. Holland was in her “golden age” after having secured definite indepen dpce 
from Spain. She was the only country which could compare with Great Britain 
in regard to the rise of the middle classes and liberalism. 

79. “There is what I should call Etatism, as well as nationriism, in our English 
Reformation, and in the beginning there is more Etatism than nationausm, 
though there was always some narionalism tliere. In other words the English 
Church began as a State Churcli rather than a national Church; but in the 
course of time the position was gradually changed and inverted. 1 should say 
that it became a national Church ... in 1660.” (Ernest Barker, “The Reforma- 
tion and Nationality” Modem Churchman^ vol, XXII (i 93 »)i P- 34 ®') 
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I. Werner Fritzme^r, Christenbeit nnd Europa: Zur Qeschichte des europSi- 
schen Qe 7 nemscbaftsfieft 1 hh von Dame bis zn Leibniz (Munich* R, Olden- 
bourgi 1931 )i pp- 9^-117* Jacques de Cassan, La Recherche des droicts du Roy 
et de la conronne de France sur les royausfies, duchez^ coftites^ villes et pais 
occupes par les prtnees Strangers (Paris» 1632), is a typical work. Cassan was 
a very wjdcJy read author in bis time. He wrote also a liistory of tJic GaiJic 
kings from me time of tlie Flood to the coming of the Merovingians. His 
RecbercbCy which was reprinted in Rouen m 1633 ^nd in Paris in 1646, created 
a furor abroad. But in lus thought he did not go far beyond Pierre Dubois. 
For him Rome was still th^itre univcrsel de la Chrestientd.** France for him 
was called to the hegemony over Christianity because it was tlic most Christian 
nation, and because its position had been announced in the Bible. Tlie lilies 
used to decorate the columns of the Temple of Solomon indicated the French 
king as die advocatus eeclesiae and therefore as the first prince of Clirisdanity. 

a. On the sccularizadon of policy in the seventeenth century see Carl Conrad 
Eckhnrdt, The Papacy ana World Ajfatrs as Reflected in the Secularization of 
Politics (Chicago* Umv. of Chicago Press, 1937) • 

3» Tlie standard work on the reason of state is Friedrich Mcincckc, Die Idee Her 
Staatsrason in der netieren Qeschiebtey 3rcl cd, (Munich: R, Oldcnbourg, 
1929). Sec the review by Carl Joachim Friedrich in American Political Science 
Review, XXV (193O, pp. 1064-1069. 

4, On Richelieu’s politics sec Testament politique d^Anmnd du Plcssis, Cardinal 
due de Richelieu, 2 vols. (Paris: Imprimeric de Lc Breton^ i7<54)i Lettres, 
struetions diplomatiques et papiers d*Stat du Cardhial de Richelieu, ed. M. 
Avencl (8 vols., Paris, 1853-^8); Carl J. Burckliardt, Riebelieui Der Aufstieg 
zur Macht (Munich: Georg D. W. Callwev, 1935); Wilhelm Mommsen, 
’’Richelieu als Staatsman,” Historlscbe Zehscbrift, vol. CXXVII (1923), pp. 
210-242. Richelieu regarded Frencli victories as necessary ’’pour reduir les 
auteurs dcs troubles de la Chrcsticntd h. consentir h son repos” Lettres, VII, 
814 [May 6, 1640] see also TV, 423}. Christianity takes precedence before one’s 
own country (Ibid,, V, 501). On the economic policies of Richidicu, see F. C. 
Palm, The Economic Policies of Richeliett (Cliampaign: Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1922). 

j. Burckhardc (op. cit., p. 451) regards Richelieu as a statesman who consciouslv 
prepared the comine of the future nationally conscious states, and (pp. 130 if.) 
thinks Richelieu had a vision of the coming age of nationalism in his exile in 
Avignon in 1618, Whether Richelieu really had any vision of a coming world 
of nationalism is most doubtful; he and his age did no more than lay the first 
foundations upon which nationalism could grow up, many years later. Tlie age 
of Richelieu’s Sminence grise. Father JoscfSi, who as a new Peter the Hermit 
concentrated all his thoughts on arousing Europe to a crusade against the 
Turk, the ago of Pierre de Bdrullc and of Bossuet, and even during the later 
seventeenth centum the time of Fdnelon and of the revocation or the Edict 
of Nances, was a Catholic and religious age, not nationalistic. All its diinkcrs 
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and statesmen, including Richelieu, stressed the universal and the general, not 
the mrcicular and parochial. 

d. Sec Wilhelm Mommsen, op. at., pp. ajaif. 

7. Mcincckc {op. cir., p. 188)* “dass ledcr Staat vom Egoismus dcs cigenen 
Nutzens und Vorteils getricben werde und rucksichtlos alle andcren Motive 
schweigen lassc, wobci aber zudcich stillschwcigcnd als wcscntlichc Voraus- 
•Kstzung gilt, dass die ragione <u stato immer nur den wolilvcrstandcncn, den 
rationcllcn, von blosscn Instinkten dcr Gicr gcrciiiigtcn Vortcil bedeute.*’ 

8. See the excellent book by Koppcl S. Pinson, Phtisni As a Factor in the R/se of 
Gennan Nationalmn (New York: Columbia Univ, Press, 1934). He stresses 
the fact that the enthusiasm and the feeling of community engendered by 
Pietism prepared the soil in Germany for the rise of romancic nationalism and 
its latest vulgarization, National Socialism, with its emphasis upon the mysucal 
union fusing all members of the group together. 

The same transformation of religion through enlightenment and rationalism 
on the one hand, and through a mystical intensification and personalizanon on 
the other, at the approach of the age of nationalism, is found also in Judaism, 
in Islam, and in Hinduism. In Ju£ism In the second half of the eighteenth 
century, with the break-up of die purely religious medieval form of com- 
munal life, we find the two opposite and nevertheless related movements: the 
rationalistic Enlightenment, represented by the rising upper middle class of the 
large cities, and Hassidism, a mystical pietist movement with definite demo- 
cratic and lower-class emphasis, originating in the villages of Eastern Europe. 
On the importance of these two religious attitudes for the rise of modern 
Jewish nationalism, see my L*I-Iiiwa7m?ne paf (Pans: Rieder, 1931)1 pp- 9-i7i 
and my Martin Buber. Sem Werk und seme Zeh (Heilcrau: Hegner, 1930} • 
Similar religious renaissance movements, partly of a rationalist and partly 
of a more mystically personalized character, preceded the rise of modem 
nationalism within Islam and Hinduism, See my A History of Natiomiisw m 
the East (London: Routlcdgc, 1929)9 chaps. 11 and IV. 

9. See G. von Schulze-Gacvcrnitz, “Die geistesgcschichtlichcn Grundlagcn dcr 
anglo-amcnkamschen Wcltsuprcmatic: II, Die Wurzeln der Dcmokratic,” 
Archh fur So^alwissenschaft und Sozialpoltttk, vol. LVIII (1927)9 pp. 60 fi. 
In this article (p. loB), the author regards as a final goal of democracy ^Wclt- 
dcmokratic (die Mcnschhcit als cin vom Gcmcingcist allcr Volkcr getragener 
Verband) untermauen durch Weltwirtscliaft und Weltgesinnung.’* 

10. See Carl L. Decker, The Heavetily City of the Eighteejith-Century Pbiioso~> 
phers (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1932)* 

11. Descartes, (EuvreSf cd. C. Adam and P. Tannery (Pans, ^1^7^1910), vol. X, 
pp* 5159 496. See Hugo Friedrich, Descartes und der frartzosische Geist (Leip- 
zig: Mciner, 1937), and the review of the book by Hans Barth in Neue 
^treher Zeitimg, July 2$^ 1937; also Ernst Cassiier, Descartes* Lebre, Per^ 
sStiliehkeit, Wirkung (Stockholm* Bcrmann-Fischcr, 1939); Gustave Lanson, 
“LTnflucnce dc la philosophic cartdsiennc sur la littdrature fransaise” (1895)9 
in his :^tudes ^histoire iMraire (Paris: H. Champion, i 9 j* 9 )i and as an in- 
teresting example of German anti-Clartcsianism, see Franz Bohm, Antscartestan- 
isimtsi Deutsche Pbdosophie tm Widerstand (Leipzig: Mciner, 1938). 

12. Janssacus, La Veritable Clef de la la?igue franpoise (Ratzebourg, 1697)9 quoted 
in Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise des origmes d 1900 
(Paris: Colin, 1917)1 vol. V, p. 137* 

13. Erhard Preissig, Der Volkergedankei Erne mothgeschichtUche Untersuemng 
(iber das frmi&sische Schriftnm der Frubkiassik^ Kiassik und Ffuhaufkjanmg 
(Brunn: Rohrer, 1931)9 contains rich material on the cosmopolitanism of 
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French authors of that time. Grace’s Le Nouveau Cyvee was edited with 
English translation under the title The Ne*iv Cynea^ by Thomas Willing Balch 
(Philadelphia Allen, Lane & Scott, 1909). See also the same author’s 
Cruc^ (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane fie Scott, 1900). Sonic of Grace’s plans were 
far ahead of his age and diowcd a deep insight into coming developments, 
^'What a pleasure it would be to see men go ficciy here and riierc, and to hold 
intercourse with one another, without any scruples of country, ceremonies or 
other such diversities, as if the earth were as she really Is, a dwelling-place 
common to all'” He pleaded for absolute religious tnlcmnce. The order of 
precedence which he suggested for the meetings at Venice showed clearly his 
worlds* wide understanding and the absence of aiW French chauvinism. First 
came the Pope, in part out of respect to Ancient Roincj second, the Sultan of 
the Turks, because of the maicstyi power, and happiness of his empire and also 
on account of the memo^ or die liastem Empire; then the Christian Emperor 
(the Habsbuig prince); fouith, the King of France, followed by the King of 
^in, the King of Persia, the King of China, Prester John, the Prince of 
Tarcary, the Grand Duke of Muscovy, the Kings of Great Britain, of Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Japan, Morocco, etc. The Pope should approach the Chris^ 
dan i^inccs, the Kuig of France the Mohamincdan rulers, with this proposal. 
CrucG sought pence, which is not patched up, not for three days, but which 
is voluntary, equitable, and permanent, a peace which gives to each one what 
belongs to him, privilege to the citizen, hospitality to the foreigner, and to all 
indiifcrcntly the liberty of travel and trading.” On these forerunners of inter** 
national organization see also Christian L. Lange, Histoire dc Pmtertm^ 
ihvaitsuiey vol. I, JitsqtPi la pahs de WestpbaUe (Christiania; Institut Nobel 
iiorvdgicn, 19*9), and Elizabedi V, Soulcyiiian, The Vision of World Peace 
in Seventeenth and Eipfueentb Century trance (New Yoik: Putnam, 1940). 

14* Hugo GrotiuSt Dc ptre belli ac pack iihri ires, transl. Francis VV. Kelsey 
(Oxford* Clarendon Press, 1925)1 Introduction, 23. 

15. Grotius pleaded, for instance (Ibid,, Introduction, 14)1 for the recognition of 
die oneness of jiiankind by referring to the Bible. “Hisroria sacra . , « nos 
docct ab iisdem primis parcatibus ortos homines omnes, ita uc • • . dici rectc 
possit, • . « cognadonem inter 1105 a natuni constituta; cui consequens sit, 
homincm hommi iiisidiarc nefas esse.” But for Grotius (Ibid,^ bk. I, chap, i, 
48) Hebraic law was not binding as it \ves for the Puritans. For him it was a 
law of divmc origin, but peculiar to a single people. With all his immense 
respect for and his frequent references to Aristotle, he nevertheless showed 
the new Independence of the rationalists, even in relation to Aristotle; *’Our 
purpose is to make much account of Aristotle, but reserving in regard to him 
the same liberty which he, in his devotion to truth, allowed himself with 
respect to his teachers” </^/(/., Introduction, 45). 

x6. Ibidf, bk. 1 , chap, i, 40; Introduction, 27. 

17. Ibid», bk. in, cliap. 25, i. In the same chapter, Grotius said: “Aristotle himself 
more titan once condemns those nations which made warlike pursuits, as it 
were, the end and aim. Violence is characteristic of wild beasts, and violence is 
most manifest in war, wherefore tlio more diligendy efforts sliould be put forth 
that it be tempered with humanity, lest by imitating wild beasts too much we 
forget to be human,” In a note to die Introduedon, Grodus pointed to the 
Spartans as an example of a nation for whom international law and universal 
reciprocity ivcrc meaningless. *Tii their conception of honor the Lacedaemo- 
nians assigned the first place to the advantage of their country; they neither 
know nor learn any other kind of right than that which th^ tliink will ad- 
vance die interests of Sparta,” (Flutarchi AgesilatiSf XXXVII, 617, D.) ‘Tn 
relation with one another” tlie Spartans “are more strict in their praedee of 
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virtue. But with rcsuccc to others, he will state the fact in word who will say 
that in thcir view wnat is agreeable is honorable, what is advantageous is lust, 
(Thucydides, V, 105.) 

18. See Hans Barth, “Nachwirkungcn dcs Naturrcchts,” Incite Ztircher Zeitinig, 
June 6, 1038; Erik Wolf, Qrotius, Pufendorf^ Tho7fmiits (Tdbingcn: Alohr, 
1927), Ernst Cassirer, "Vom Wesen und Werden dcs Naturrcchts,” Zen- 
schrtft jUr Recbtsl>l}ilosol>hh^ vo). VI (1932), No. i; Ernst Trodtsth, “The 
Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity m World Politics,” in Otto Gicrkc, 
'Natural Law and the Theory of Society ^ 1500-1800 (Cambridge. Cambridge 
Uiuv. Press, 1934)1 vol. I, pp. 201-222. Sec also Ernest Barker^ Introduction 
to this vol., pp. xlvi-lxxxvii, 

19. The new conception of the huwam emUtas based upon reason and natural 
law found ite philosc^hical expression in Kant's Die Idee zit einer allgcinemen 
Oeschlchte m weltburgerl/cher ^hshbt and in his Zu7n euuigen Friedeii. Julius 
Kaerst in his Weltgeschtchte: Anttke mid deiitsches Volkttvm (Leipzig: 
Tlicodor Wcicher, 1925)* said (pp. 15, 22), apropos of the impact of the 
ecumenical idea on the first thousand years or European history after the 
doivnfall of the Roman Empire “VVjr koniten uns die Adncht, in it dcr die Idee 
dcr Ockumcnc als dcr letzten und hdehsten Instnnz irdiscli-mcnschlichcr 
Kulturgcstaltung sich dcr Phantasic und dem Gciniit dcr damaligcn Mcnschen 
cinpriigte, die iiinere Kraft, die sic in dem folgendcn jahrtausend bewahrt hat, 
kaum stark und gross genug vorstellcn. ... So ist dcr Einiicirsgcdunkc cin 
^radezu grundlcgcndcs Element in dem Kulturerbc, das die Altcn den 
Folgendcn Gcschlcchtcrn libcrmtttclc haben. Je uiiivcrsalcr cine mciischliche 
Gcmciiischaftsbildung ist, desto nalicr kommt sic dem Vorbild oiler walirhaftcn 

' mcnschlichcn Kultur, dem vcrnunftigcn Weltgcscm, desto hoher ist somlt 
ilir Kulturwcrt. Obcrall da, wo wir in dcr Folgczcit cine unmittclbarc 
Anknupfuiig mcnschliclicr Lebensordnungen an die umfasscndc Ordnuug dcr 
aligcniciiicii VVclc fiiidcn, ddrfen wtr von vontliercin cinen cntschieoenen 
Einfiuss antiker Anschauung vermuten ” I 

Even John Locke in his Two Treatises of Oovermnent (bk. IT, chap. 9, 
iz8), regarded the existence of separate and independent states as conditioned 
by man^ evil nature and as a lesser and less desirable state than one world 
society. By the law of nature, he said, ''common to them all, he and all the 
rest of mankind arc one community, make up one society distinct from all 
other creatures, and were it not for the corruptness and viciousncss of de- 
generate men, there would be no need of any other, no necessity that men 
should separate from this great and natural community, and associate into 
lesser combinations.” As against the universal society, Locke called the national 
or parochial states “a prn^tc or panicular political society ” 

20. **Abcr die Grundlagc dcs moaernen Individualismus 1st doch nicht in 
erster Linie die Renaissance. Es ist vielmchr die christlichc Idcc sclbst von 
der Bestimmung dcs Meiischcn zur voBcndcrcn PcrsonJichkcir durch den 
Aufschwung zu Gott als der Quelle allcs pcrsdnlichen Lebens und dcr Welt 
zugleich, w^cher Aufschwung ebendamit cin Ergnfien- und Gcbildetwerdcn 
durch den gdttliclicn Geisc ist. £s ist die hierin cnthaltcnc Metaphysik dcs 
absoluten Pctsonalismus, die unsere ganze Weic mfttcibar odcr utiniittcibar 
durchdringt, und die dem Gedanken der Frcihcit, dcr Pctsonlichkcit, dcs 
autonomcn Sclbst cinen mctaphysischcn Untergrund gibt, der auch da nach- 
wirkt, wo er bestritten und gclcugnct wird. Uiesc Seelcnverfassung hat das 
Christentum und dcr israelidsche Prophetismus begrfindet. Das Chiistcntuin 
hat dann den Platonismus und den Stoizismus in sich hineingezogen und mit 
sich vcrschmolzcn. Ea hat die absterbende Andkc zusammengefasst und 
erncuerr, indem es als ihr letztes Erzeugnis den gdttlichen Stuat, die Kirchc. 
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das Weltircich dcr in Gott gcsrflndcten und gccinigtcn Personlichkcitcji 
hcEvorbrachte” (Ernst Trocltsch, Die Bedeutnng des Protestaiitisinns fur 
die Entstehung der viodernen Welt, 3rd cd. [Munich; R. Oldcnbourg, i9*4]i 

g . zi.) 

cc Ernst Cassirer, Die Philosophie der Aitf kilning (Tubingen: Mohr, 1932); 
Paul Hazard, La Crhe de la cometenee europienney 1680-^1$ (2 vols„ I^ris. 
Boivin, 1935)1 Bernhard Grocthuran, Die Eiiutehung der hurgerMchen Welt- 
tmd Lebensatjschauting 212 Frankretcb (2 vols., Halle Nicmcycr, 1927-30)* 

22. fiossuec, “Politique tircc dcs propres proles de r£criturc Saintc bk. HI, art. 

11 , prop. I, (Euvres cbotsies^ (Paris* Hachette, 1900), vol. II, p. 39* 

23. “La majest^ est Fimagc clc la grandeur de Dicu dans Ic prince." (/^/d., bk. V, 
arc. IV, prop, i, p. 113. See also bk II, art. II, Conclusion, p. 3B.) 

24. Bossuct, Politique tirie des propres paroles de Pftcriture Samte, bk. VI, art. I, 
pr^. I, 2 (Pans Pierre Cot, 1709)1 PP- 248, 249, 

Compare the classical expressions or Stuait absolutism in the speech of James 
I at the openuig of Parliament, Mar. 19, 1604, on the union of England and 
Scotland: “Hath not God first united these two kingdoms, both in language 
and religion and similitude of manners? Yea, hath he not made us all in one 
island? . . . What God hath conjoined then, let no man separate. 1 am the 
husband and all the whole isle is my lawful wife: I am the head and it is 
my bo^; 1 am the slicpherd and it is my Bock. . , (Select Statutes and 
Other Cofistitiitional Documents Illustrative of the Reigjis of Elizabeth and 
James I, cd. G. W. Prothero [3rd cd., Oxford: Darendon Press, 1906], pp. 
282-283.) And similarly in his speech before Parliament, Mar. 21, 1610: 

. The state of monarchy is the supremc^t thing upon earth: for kings are 
not only God’s lieutenants upon earth and sit upon God’s throne, but even by 
God himself they are called gods. . . . 

“t conclude then this point touclii^ the power of kings witli this axiom of 
divinity, Tliat as to dispute what God m.iy do is blasphemy, • • • so is it 
sedition in subjects to dispute what a king may do in the iicight of his power. 
But just kings will ever be willinff to declare what they will do, if dicy will 
not incur the curse of God, I will not be content that iny power be disputed 
upon; but I shall ever be willing to make the reason appear of all my doin^, 
and rule my actions according to xny laws. • . (!bid,, pp. 293 f. See also 

pp. 400 f., Quoted from Works of Jaj/ies I, cd. 1616, pp. 556, 202.) 

25. “K6ponsc de Louis XV au Parlemcnt de Paris, ie 3 mars, 1766, dans un Lit 
dc Justice/’ quoted in H. Taine, Les Orighies de ia Frojice cotitefnporaine: 
l*ancien righne^ (14th cd., Paris: Hacliette, 1885), p. 16. 

26. Charles Woolsey Cole, Colbert and a Century of French Mercantihsfn (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1939)1 vol. I, p. 25. 

27. lbld.j pp. 344 ff . 

28. Ibid; vol. II, p. 551; vd. I, p. 416. Prof. Cole makes it clear that 'Colbert is not 
to be thought of as a bou^cois in high office, but as a representative of that 
age^ld class, the courtier, and of that new class that was gradually growmg up 
as the duties of the national state multiplied, tlie civil servant. As such, die mo- 
tives and basic ideas that moved Colbert were not even remotely business con- 
siderations of any sort. They were loyalty to the king and to me monarchy.” 
(Ibid*, vol. I, p. 333. See also vd. 11, p. 554.) See also iHi F. Hcckscher, “Mer- 
cantilism,” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and his MercatitfUstH, 
transl. Mendel Shapiro (2 vols., London: Allen & Unwin, 1935). Hcclcscher 
(Mercantilism, vd. II, p. 14) thinks that “the expressions ‘nationalism’ and ‘na- 
tional considerations’ arc inaptly foisted on mercantilism. There is something in 
die expression ‘nationalism’ which is later than mci'cantilism.” In die valuable 
study by Edgar S. Furniss, The Position of the Laborer in a Systejn of Nation- 
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alimi (Boston; Houghton Alifflin, 1920), the expression “nationalism” is used in 
the general sense. See also Philip W, Buck, The Poiittcs of MercantUhtn (New 
York: Hole, 1942). 

29, Life in Holland, where many French writers and students went as teachers 
and as officers, not only was enriched by these contacts with France, but 
reacted upon French civilization by setting the example of a free country with 
all tlic values of liberty. See Gustave Cohen, ^crlvains frflwpjif en Hollande 
dans la premiire mohiS du XVII* siech (Paris: Edouard Champion, 1920). 
Descartes wrote from Amsterdam to Jean-Louis Guez dc Balzac, '*Qucl autre 
pays ou l*on puisse jouir d’unc liberte si entiirc?*’ Balzac himself, the future 
author of Le Prince^ delivered in Holland at die age of twenty a speech on 
the Netherlands, which is reprinted, op. cit., pp. Tuff., praising the spirit of 
independence of the Dutch, of whom he said “Un pcuple cst hbre pourvu 
qu’il nc veuillc plus servir, • , , Us donnent un cxemple memorable i tous les 
peuplcs dc ce qu*ils peuvent contre Icurs souverams/^ Periodicals published in 
the Netherlands carried on in French their political struggles, were widely 
read tliroughout Europe, and contributed to the diffusmn of the Frencli 
lan^agc, 

30, Voiturc, CEuvres, (nc\v cd., Paris; Charpenuer, 1855), vol. T, pp. 272 ff. Simi- 
larly, we find in the second half of the seventeenth century some isolated re- 
marks like ^*11 n’y a point de patrie dans Ic dcspotique, d'autres choscs y 
suppl^cnC, Tincdret, la gloirc, le service du prince.” (Jean La Bruy^c, Les 
caractires ou les mosurs de ce siicle, chap. 10, ”Du souvciain ou dc la 
rcpubliquc,” in (Envres (Paris: A. Bclm, 1820), p. 126. 

3I4 “Und wer heute dicser, morgen icncr Scaatsr^son diente, dcr diente im Icczten 
Grundc, — das wurdc von Fufendorf nicht gesagt, aber wohl von ihm empfun- 
den, — dcr Wcltvcrnuiift, die es so wolltc, dass die Intcresscn der Staaten sich 
hinieden zcispaltctcn, die es aber vcrlangte, dass jeder seme voile Pfliclit an 
seiner Stcilc tue und cinen Wechsel der Stellc dabei deswegen nicht missbilli- 
gen konntc, well jeder Fiirsten- und Staatsdienst dem andern mnerlich 
glcichwcLtig war.” (Mcincckc, op. p. 299.) 

32. Sec Robert Alichels in Verhandlwigen des Zweiten Deutschen Soziologejitages 
(Tfibingen; Mohr, 1913)1 P- i 5 i« 

33. Sec Yves dc la Bri&re in Setmees et Travaux de VAcadhme des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques^ Covipte Rendti^ 19^0, 2* Seines^e (Paris: Libnirie F^lix 
Alcan), Seance du 31 mai, 1930, pp, 335 ff- Sully in his Grand dessein de 
Ripsfbliqtie chrhienne et d^tatsAJms dEuropey which hc^ attributed to 
Henry IV, advised that in case of the umon of different territories the customs 
and languages of tlie territories sliould be taken into consideration. 

34. '*Lcs A^rscillois sont idoiatrcs dc Icur langage; il y a cinquante ou soixante 

ans, qu*on y entendoit le Fiangois a peu pres comme le liaut allcmand, on 
Tentend micux ^ present, et znemc on le parle, et ceux qai s*en mclent le parlent 
fon correctementj cependant un Pr 6 dicatcur bicn au-dessous des plus 
m^dtocres qul prficlic cn Provencal, cffaccra A coup sAr les plus dloquents qui 
prSchcront en Francois. . . • Avee Fatnour de leur Langue, ils qnt conserves 
Fidee dc leur ancienno hbertd, et ne sc disent jamais Francois, mais A/Iarseillois, 
et ils on attach^ A cette quiditA une idde si Batteuse, que pour routes choses 
vous nc les obligcrids pas de s’avouer Francois,” (J. Labat, FeyagM en 
Espagne et en Imte [5 vols., Paris, 1730], vol. II, pp. 31^53, quoted in Fcrdmand 
Bninot, op. clt., vol. V, p. 4 S- There, on pp 92* i04i m ff-» sec also examples of 
tlie effort under Louis aIV to introduce French as the common language in 
France.) ^ ^ . 

35. “Diese volklicho Buntheit hat aber erst im 19.^ Johrhundert erne politische 
Bcdcutung angenommen. Bis da bin herrschte die vornat Iona list ische Zclt, in 
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dcr cs cine nationalc Frage Im hciitigcn Sinn nicht gab. Es war die Zeit dcs 
Absoiiitksnius, in dcr aile Landcskmder in slcichcr Wcisc niclit Subjclctc, 
sondern Objckcc dcr Hcrrscliaft waicn. Em ICanipf dcr Volkcr im uiid um 
den Staac war aiisgcsclilos<icn. Es gab nur den Monarchen und die Untettanen, 
ohne Untcrschica ihrer Sprache. Und das Band, das sicli uni allc schlang, 
war das dcr Licbc zum Hcrrschcr, dcr von Gottes Gnaden licrLSclitc.” Karl 
Braunias, “Ocstcrrcich als Volkcrreich” Oesterretcb' Erbo mid Seiidmig hu 
deittschen Raw», cd. Josef Nadlcr and Heinrich von Srbik (Salzburg: Anton 
Puster, 1937)1 P* 

In the Austrian Netherlands Austrian domination incrcnbcd the preponderance 
of French, which had been the language of government in Belgium since 
Burgundian times. The centralization which the enlightened iiilc of the House 
of Habsburg intioduced helped the spread of French as much as did the 
general high 1‘cgard which the Habsburgs, like all German princes of the 
eighteenth century, felt for French civilization, The lack of German national- 
ism amon^ the Habsburgs was clearly discernible in their attitude towards the 
French in the Low Countries, Sec Henri Piienne, Hhtoire de Belgique 
(Brussels; Maurice Lamertin, 1921), vol. V, p. 3*4‘ But the Habsburgs had no 
intention of suppressing one language Otr tlic other; they weic entirely in- 
different in the question of language, their only interest being the efficiency of 
administration and the welfare of the population. They did not oppress the 
Flemisli any more than they did the French. Thus two ordinances of Maria 
Theresa in 1777 and 1778 proclaimed that French and Flemish should be 
taught equally in the schools. 

36. But Fdneloii was not a nationalist. In his Dieloguef of the Dead (the Dialogue 
benveen Socrates and Alcibiadcs), he wrote the famous wortls, “Un pcuplc 
n'estpas moiiis un membre du genre humain qu'est la boc!et6 gendialc, qu*unc 
famille cst un membre d’unc nation particulicrc. Chacun doit incomparable- 
ment plus au genre humain, qui cst la grande patric, qu^i la patric particulicrc 
dont u cst n£; il est done infinmient plus pcniicicux de blcsscr la justice de 
peuple & pcuple, quo do la blcsscr de ramillc k famille contre sa lUpublique. 
Rcnoncer au sentiment d’humanitd, non sculcmciit c^cst mnnqucr de politcssc 
ct tomber dans la barbaric, mais c*cst Favcuglcment le plus ddnaturd dcs 
brigands ct dcs sauvages: cc n’est plus ctre homme, et 6tre anthropophage.*’ 
A similarly clear expression of the prevailing seventeenth century attitude is 
reported from Queen Christina of Sweden: *^Ellc dit que le nionde n'est 
composd que de deux nations; Tune cdle dcs honndtes gens, Fautre cclle dcs 
mdcnancs; qu*cllc aimo la premidre en ddeestant Fautre, sans avoir aucun dgard 
aux diff^cms noms, par lesqucls on distingue autrement Ics divers pcuplcs, 
dont la terre cst habitde.** Arckenholk, Meinoires concewaut Cbrhtmey reine 
de Su^de (4 vols., Amsterdam, 1751-1760), vol. I, p, 427. 

37. See the very good introduction to French Patriottm in the Nineteenth Cen- 
Uiry, 1814^1833, traced in contemporary texts by H. F. Stewart and Paul 
Desjardins (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1923)1 p< xxx. There, on 
p. xxiv, a letter is quoted from the Due de Maine, a son of Louis XIV, written 
in 1709 to Mme. de Maincenon. **Cest le cccur des Frangois pour Icur maltre 
qu*il faut que le Roi fosse revenir. • • « Comme tout cc pcuplc a cru ctre 
SRcrifid au a 4 sir jmmoddrd qu*avolt son roi d*dtcndre scs frontidres . . . il faut 
conunencer ndcessairement par saper cette fausse et ddtcscable idde.” Balzac 
in his Le Prince had a vision of a France **ndccssairc a toutc FEurope,” **mettant 
des banihies d la violence,'* commun pim dcs cstrangcis aiiligez.*' 

38. CEuvres de M, ie Cbaneeher d^Aguesseau (Paris: Chez les Libmircs Associds, 
1787}, vol. I, pp. 207 if., 211, 212 jEF.: “Lien saerd de Fautoritd dcs Rois ct de 
Fobdissance dcs Peuplcs, Famour de la Patric doit rdunir tous lours ddsiis. Mais 
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cet amour presquc naturcl a riiommc, cctte vercu quc nous connoissons pat 
sentiment, que nous louons par raison, que nous devrions suivre m6mc par 
interfit, jctte-t-ellc de profondcs racines dhins notre cccul? Et nc diroit on pas 
quc cc hoit comme uiie plantc dtrangcre dans les Monarchies, qui ne croisse 
hcurcubcmcnt, et qui ne fassc gouter Ics fruits nrccieux quc dans les 
Rdpubliqucs? 

*‘La chaque Citoyen s’accoutumc dc bonne heure, et presque en naissant, 
a regarder la fortune de Tttat comme sa fortune particulicre. Cette egalitd 
parfaite, ct cette cspccc de fracemite civile, qui ne fait dc tous Ics Citoyens 
quc coinmc une scale famillc, Ics intcrcsse tous egalcmcnt aux biens et aux 
maux de Icur Patrie. . . . L*amour dc In Patrie dcvicnc unc espdcc d’amour 
nropre. On s’aime vcritablcmcnt en aimant la Rdpublique^ ct Ton parvient enfin 
a rainier plus que soi-mcme. , . . Scrons-nous done reduits h clicrclicr Tainour 
dc la Patrjc dans les ficats populnires, ct peut-ctre dans les mines dc I'ancicnnc 
RomeP Lc salut de r£tat esc-il done mnins Ic salut de chaque Citoyen dans 
Ics Pays qui ne connoissent qu’uii scul Maitre? Faudra-t-il y apprendre aux 
hoinmcs ^ aimer unc Patrie qui Icur donne, ou qui Icur conserve tout cc qu*ils 
aiment dans Icurs autres biciis? Mais en scrons-nous surpris? Combicn y en 
a-t-ii, qui vivent et qui meurent sans s^avoir mdme s’ll y a une Patrie!” 

dtrange spectacle pour le zdlc de rhomme public! Uii grand Royaumc, 
et point dc Patrie; un Pcuplc nombreux, et presquc plus dc Citoyens, 

**Qiiclic cst done sa consolation, lorsquc par un bonheur singulicr, ou nlutdt 
par unc sagesse sup^rjeure, il voit sc former sous scs yeux un noiivcl orore dc 
gouvcrncmciit, et comme unc nouvcllc Patrie, qui scmblc porter sur son front 
le pidsage certain dc la f elicit^ liubliquc. C'cst alors que rainour dc la Patrie 
sc rallumc dans tous les coeuis; les liens dc la socidtd se rcsscrient, Ics Qcoyens 
trouvent unc Patrie ct la Patrie trouve des Citoyens. Chacun commence k 
sentir quc sa fortune particulicre ddpend dc la fortune publique, ct cc qui cst 
encore plus consolant, rintclligcnce qui nous gouverne n'esc pas moins 
convaincuc quc le salut du Souverain depend du sSut dcs Pcuplcs.’^ 

39. Rene-Louis de Voycr, Marquis d'Argenson, born 111 1694, a jurist, statesman 
and admirer of Abbd dc Saint-Pierre and his paci&c proposals, wrote in his 
Journal on June 26, 1754: “Les opinions nauonalcs prevalent ct peuvent mcner 
loin. L*on observe que jamais Ton n*avait rdpdtd les noms de nation et d'etat 
comme auiourd'hui: ccs deux noms nc se pronon^aicnt jamais sous Louis XIV, 
et Ton iven avail sculcmcnt pas Tidde. L’on n'a jamais dtd si uistruit 
qu’aujourd'hui dcs droits dc la nation et de la libertd. Moj-mdme, qui al 
toujours mdditd et puisd des matdriaux dans I’dtude sur ces matidres, j*avais ma 
conviction cc ma conscience tout autrement toumdes qu'aujourd’hui.” 

40. See Jacques Baizun, The Frejich Race Theories of Its Origms and Their 
Social a?id Political hnpheations Prior to the Revolution (New York 
Columbia Univ. Press, 193^)* PP* i37*"i47* Similarly, the anonymous 5o»pir^ 
de la France Esclave demanded the reescablishm^t of the sovereignty of the 
Estates. The controvert about die racial origins of the French and their 
political implications liUed the eighteenth century. The Abbd Gabriel de 
MaWy used them in his famous Observatio92s sur Pbistoire de France (1765) ^ 
to prove that the original government of the Franks \vas democratic, and that 
they had given equality to the conquered Gauls. Charlemagne, according to 
Mably, had taught the people patriotism, the union of all classes for the 
fatherland In obedience to the lam, In the making of which they participated 
Iw public assemblies meeting twice a year. Thus Mably sought in the past of 
Fmnce the example for the republic or dcmocmtic monarchy which he wished 
to sec established in France. Voltaire thought all disputes about racial origin 
unimportant. In his Covrmentaire sur Pesprit des lots (1777)1 commenting upon 
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some of Montesquieu's errors, he wrote about the racial tlicory, which 
Montesquieu used for constitutional claims based upon the su^osed past 
Germanic liberties. ‘*Nous venons tous de sauvages ignores. . . . On ne ^0- 
nonce aujourd’hui Ic nom d'Ostrogoth, de Visigoth, de Hun, de Franc, de 
Vandale, d'H^rule, de toutes ccs hordes qui ont detruit Tempire romain, 
qu'avcc le ddgodt et Thorreur qu'inspircnt Ics noms des betes sauvages 
puantes. . . , Mats qui etaient ccs Francs que Montesquieu de Bordeaux 
appellc VOS peres? C'6taient, comme tous Ics autres bnrbarcs du Nord, des 
bdtes f Croces qui cherchaicnt de la pdture, un gite, et quclqiies vdtemens contre 
la neige, . , . b*ou vcnaicnt-ils? Clovis n'en savait ricn, ni nous non plus. . . . 
N'ayant point de villcs, ils allaicnt, quand ils le pouvaient, piller les villcs 
romames . . ” Voltaire, QLuvres (P^aris: P, Pourrat Frires, 1839), vol. XLII, 

E . 45zf. £lsc^vhcrc, pp. 428 f., he derided Montesquieu's thesis that the 
glish derived their free institutions from the Germans and their life in the 
forests, as described by Tacitus, by askii^ why the English Parliament and not 
the Diet of Racisbon was found in the German forests. 

Germanic racial consciousness of the French aristocracy \vas flnaly:»d from 
the National Socialist point of view in a thesis of the University of Kiel, Dorit 
Dre\i»s, Das frajikiscb-genttanhche Benmtsstsein des franzostscheii Adels hn 
Jahrhunden (Berlin Ebering, 1940)* 

The interpretation of French history as a racial struggle played a great role 
in French historiography m the first part of the nineteenth century. Augustin 
Thierry, even Guizot, went back to it in justification of their liberal tendencies 
against die ancicn rSglme. Henri Martin in his HUtoirc de France wrote a 
paean to the Gallic race which had struggled hard against the Germanic 
conquerors, and finally, through Descartes, Voltaire, and the French Revolu- 
tion, had overcome them. As Camille Jullian put it, “Lorsque hrillirent les 
chaudes jouriidcs de V6t6 de 1830, les plus cnthousiastcs sc dcmnndcrcnt si cc 
soldi de juillct n'^dairait pas la dcroutc supreme des ancicns conqu6rants, le 
triomphc, marque par la Providence, de la race immortelle ilcs Gaulois.” Tlie 
French after 1830 abandoned this racial theory. Michelet (Hhtoire de Francej 
1869 cd., Preface) pointed out that this racial concept was used as n pretext 
to justify tlie past and to continue in the future the hatreds and struggles of 
present-day antagonism. He rejected completely the determinism of the racial 
concept: “L'honinic esz son propre Prum^i<fc.'' Social and political struggles 
have not been determined by blood. Fustel de Coulangcs {Histohre des insUtu- 
tiofis poiitiques de Vmeteme Frmcey vol. II, Vbwasion genmnique et la fin de 
PEinpirey p. 533} has summed up his judgment on French racial theories: 
*'L'opin]on qui place au d^but de notre histoirc une grande invasion et qui 

I partage dbs lors la population frangaisc en deux races incgalcs, n'a commence i 
loindre qu'au XVr si^cle et a surtout prls erddit au XV IIP. Ellc cst ndc de 
'antagonisme des classes, et elle a grand! avec cet antagonisme. Ellc pdsc 
encore sur notre societd prdsentc: opinion daiigereuse, qui a repandu dans les 
esprits des iddes fausses sur la manidrc dont se constituent les socidtds humaiiics, 
et qui a aussi rdpandu dans les cceurs des sentiments mam'^is de rancune et de 
venKeance4 Cesc la hainc qui Fa cngcncirde, et elle perpdtuc la haine.** And 
similar wzs the judgment of Camille Jullian '*L’Anciennctc de I'lddc de nation,'* 
Revue politique et Uttiraire^ Revtie Bleue^ vol. LI [1913I, pp. 65’^o, 99-103: 
**Vqus savez bien ce que ce mot de *race' renferme en lui de dangcreux. II 
cvcillc la pensdc d*unc conformation ph)'sique iL laquellc mil n'dcTiappc en 
naissant, d'habitudes matdricllcs que le corps nous contraint de subir, d*unc 
indluctable fatalitd qui pdsc sur les mdividus et les socidtds. II justifie les haincs, 
les condamnations, les andantissemeuts mdme. Si vous dites que les noirs 
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d'Afriquc sent une race infdrieurc, dtcmcllcmcnt inf^neure, vous 6ces bien 
pris de dire que c*cst unc race mauditc, ct vous vous rcsignerez k sa disparition 
comme a unc loi in6vitable. Mats si vous dites, — dc que je crois ^tre la vcnc6» — 
que Ics tnbus de Soudan, par cxcmple, representent la ddcadcnce acniclle de 
nations qui furenc puissantcs, civilisccs, et nullemcnt mdehantes, vous emeteez 
Tcspoir que ces groupcs d'hommes pourront sc relcver, et vous aiderez a le 
fairc. 

“Cc que nous mettons a la place du mot de race, Ic mot dc nation, signifle, 
non pas maticre et fatalitd, mau libercd et dducation “ 

41 « The Works of the English Poets fro7n Chaucer to Cowper (11 vols., London, 
1810}, vol. XI, p. 30. One of many characteristic utterances is found in a letter 
from the Rev. John Flamsteed, nrst English Astronomer Royal, to A. Sharp, 
July 14, 1710: [English] arc at present under apprehension here, but 1 

doubt not that ^od Providence that nas hitherto watclied over and guarded 
this nation, will still defend usj and turn all to good’* (Francis Daily, An 
Account of the Revd, John Flofjisteed [London, 1835], p. 277). 

On the influence of Locke, see Kenneth MacLcan, John Locke and English 
Literature of the Eighteenth Cejitury (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 193^). 
On the religious influence in England in the eighteenth century, see Norman. 
Sykes, C/j«rc/j a?id State in Efigland in the Eighteenth Century (New York-* 
Macmillan, 1934) t and John Martin Creed, Reiigious Tfjought in the 
Eighteenth Cejitury^ illustrated from writers of the period (New York* Aiac- 
millaii, 1934)* 

42, According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the term “patriot” was first 
used at the end of the seventeenth century for one who supported the rights 
of the country against the king. In the early eighteenth century, the name 
itself fell into discredit. Macaulay in his “Essay on Horace Walpole” in 1865 
said, m discussing the period ot 1744: “The name of patriot had become a 
byword of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely exaggerated when he said chat 
, . . the most popular declaration which a candidate could use on the hustings 
was that he nad never been and never would be a patriot.” The word 
“patriotic” in the modem sense xvas first used in 1757; the word “patriotism,** 
in 1726. The word '^national,” in the sense of peculiar to the people of a par- 
ticular country, characteristic or distinctive of a nation, was nrst used in 
1625; in the sense of patriotic, in 1711. The word “nationalist” was first used 
in 1715; “nationality” in the sense of nationahsm or national feeling, in 1772; 
whereas ‘^nationalism” was not used at all until 1836. 

Esther Vanhomriffh, Swift’s Vanessa, wrote to him on June 23, 1713: “Lord! 
How much we differ from the ancients, who used to sacrifice everything for 
the good of their commonwealth; but now our greatest men will at any time 
give up their country out of a pique, and that for nothing.” Swift's Cor- 
respondence (Ed, by Elrington bdl, London, 1911), vol, II, p, 47. Swift 
himself wrote: 

That, present Times have no Pretense 
To Virtue, in the Noblest Sense, 

^ Greeks and Romans understood. 

To perish for our Country*s Good. 

“Cadenus and Vanessa,” Swift's Poenis, ed. by Harold Williams (Oxford; 
Clarendon Press, 1937), vol. II, p- 697. 

43. Alexander Pope, Poetical Works, ed. A. W. Ward (London: Macmillan, 
1907), p. 3, In 1706 William Walsh wrote to Pope, ‘The best of the modern 
poets ill all languages arc those that have the nearest copied the ancients.** 
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Pope, in lijs “Prologue to Mr. Addison’s Tragedy of Cato” (Op. cit, p, 93), 
demanded British plays on the Bntish stage, but 

Such Plays alone should win a Britisli car, 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to hear. 

44* The lines arc from “The Saving Virtues of a Country,” in “Summer,” follow- 
ing “Complimentary Address to Britain” (which contains the first two lines 

S uored) and “Britain’s Disringiiished Sons,” a portrait gaJJcry of prominent 
ritoiis. “And Appeal to Scottish Patriotism” in “Autumn” sricsscd “in soul 
united as in name” as characteristic of patriotism. Thomson was also the 
author of tlic words of “Rule, Britannia^” which were part of a play by him 
and Mallet, The Masque of red, performed for the first time in 1740 in 
commemoration of the accession of deorgo L The music was written by Dr. 
Thomas Arne. With die singing of “God Save the King” at Drury Lane on 
Sept. 25, 1745, nadonal anthems ns a symbol of a new patriorism originated 
in England. The English anfhem w^s Adoj>rcd at several German courts, among 
others in Prussia, where it was first sung in 1796. According to Carl Enga 
(An Introduction to the Study of Natioii^ Mttsic [London; Longmans, Green, 
1896!, p. 183) Joseph Haydn, having during his visit to England witnessed the 
eficct of “God Save the kin^’ on public and solemn occasions, resolved, after 
his return to Vienna, to present his country with a similar composition. The 
hymn, “Gott crhaltc Franz den Kaiser,” with music by Haydn, ^vas performed 
for the first time at the Emperor’s birthday on Feb. iz, 1797. Haydn’s music 
WBs later used also for the popular German song, “DcutsdiJand, Deutschland 
fiber Allcs,” written by Hoffmann von FallcrslcDen on Aug. 26, 1841* Engel 
(op. cit, p. 195) cites one example of the effect of popular national anthems, 
in this ease die Hungarian Rikoezy March; ’When I hear the Rdkdczy,” a 
Hungarian gentleman exclaimed, ‘1 feel as if I muse at once go to war to 
conquer the world. My fingers convulsively twitch to seize a pistol, a sword, 
a bludgeon, or whatever weapon may be at handr^I must clutch it and march 
forward!” Sec also “Die Soziologic dcs Nationalliedcs” in Robert Michels, 
Der Patriotimms (Adonicli: Dunckcr & Humbler, 1929), pp. W, H. 

CunuiiLiics, “God Save the Kmg**: The Orighi ofid History of the Music and 
Words ^ew York: H. W. Gray, 1902), and his Dr, Artte and “R7//0 Britan- 
nia” (New York; I-I, W. Gray, 1912); P. A. Scholcs, “God Save the Khig”: 
Its History and Its Rotmtice (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1943). 

45, Daniel Defoe, Novels and Selected Writings^ Shakespeare Head cd. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1927), vol. XIV, p. 112; Henry Fielding, Works (3rd ed., Lon- 
don: A. Miller, 1766), vol* IX, p. 289. On p. 305 under me date of Dee. 3 r, 1745, 
Fielding recorded that a letter had come from Italy wlrli a small present of 
Bologna sausage and other Italian products. This letter contained an interesting 
definition of the word “patriot”; “Signor Sor, Me be inform, dat you be de 
Fatriat, dat Is to say, van parson who take part vor de muiiy.” Sec generally 
William Thomas Lapradc, Puhilc Opinion and Pclit/cs in Eighteenth Cetitury 
Englafid to the Fall of Walpole (New York: Macmillan, 1936). 

4d, Gcoige Berkeley, D.D,, TFeri&r, ed. Alexander Campbell Fraser (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1901 ), vol, IV, pp. 333, 337 f,; liie poem “Verses on the Prospect of 
Planting Arts and Learning in America” must have been written in 1726, but 
was first published in 1752. The lines quoted appear on p, $ 66 , Berkeley also 
wrote “A Proposal for the Better Supplying of Churclies in our Foreign 
Plantations, and For Converring die Savage Americans to Christianity by a 
COLLEGE to be Etccted in the Summer Islands, Otherwise Called die Isles of 
Bermuda” (ZWd., pp. 341-354), According to Alexander Campbell Fraser, Life 
^d Letters of Qeorge Berkeley y D,D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1871), p. 103, 
it may have been despair of Great Britain and the old civilization which 
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directed Berkeley’s eye to tiic West, Berkeley also published in 1750 “Maxims 
Concerning Patriotism” (Ibhi^ pp. 551-563). See also John D, Wild, George 
Berkeley: A SUidy of Hts Life and Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1936). 

47, Jonathan Swift, Prose WorkSf ed. Temple Scott (London: Bell, 1905), voL 
VII, pp. 201-216, especially p. 215, 

48. George Sa\ile, 1st Marquess of Halifax, Complete Works^ ed. Walter Raleigh 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912), p. 97, ‘The Character of a Trimmer” was 
written in 1684 or 1685, As against tliis nationalism see Defoe’s satire, ‘The 
True-Boin Englishman,” written in 1701 in answer to Jolm Tutchin’s “For- 
eigner” (1700), In his Explanatory' Prc^ce to a second edition of this satire, 
Defoe said: “A true Enghwman is one that deserves a character, and I have no- 
where Ichhcncd him, that I know of; but as for a true-born Eiiglishman, I 
confess I do not understand him. From hence I only infer, that an Englishman, 
of all men, ought not to dcsjsisc foreigners as such, and I think the inference 
is just, since what tlww are today, we were yesterday, and tomorrow they will 
be like us.” (Daniel Defoe, l^ovels and Miscellaneous Works [London- Bell, 
1891], p. 426. See also his Jure dJvino: A Satyr m Tv)elve Books [London, 
170^] •) Generally the patriotic poetry of eighteenth century England is of 
little merit and snows no special emphasis upon English nationalism. Sec, for 
instance, Thomas Gray “The Bard^ (>757)» Poefns (Everj^man’s Library), 
pp. rr-15; Richard Glover’s “Admiral PTosicr’s Ghost” (1739), The Works of 
the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper (21 vols., London, 1810), vol. 
XVII, p. 16; Edward Young, “Ode to the Ocean,” Poetical Works (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, u,d.) vol. II, pp, i68f., 177 f; Mark Akcaside, “A British 
Philippic, Occasioned by the Insults of the Spaniards and the Present Prepara- 
tions For War” (1738), Poetical IForks^ ed. George Gilfillan (Edinburgh: 
James Nichol, 1857), pp, 285 ff, More remarkable is Akenside’s eleventh Ode, 
“To the Country Gentlemen of England” (1758) (Ibid , pp. 220-226), in which 
he exhorted Englishmen not to rcl)' upon the navy, but to be ready to fight 
for the safeu' of their island. In 1746 Collins published his “Ode to Liberty” 
(William Collins, Poems^ ed, Walter C. Bronson [Boston* Ginn, 1898], pp. 45- 
50.) Of a different character and of much greater poetical merit arc Cowper’s 
poems, among them “Boadicca: An Ode,” “Heroism’* and ‘The Modern 
Patriot,” all mrce published in 1782 (William Cowper, Complete Poetical 
Works^ ed. H. S. Alilford [London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1907I, pp. 310, 325, 
300). 

A definite patriotic note ^vas sounded by Defoe in his Review on August 
15, 1710: “Let the public affairs go into what hands they will, whether you 
like the change or no— your concern for the nation must not lessen, nor must 
you do anything that may let in a bloody, popish and faitlilc^ tyrant upon 
EuropCi— And 3 iis is what I call a Public Spirit.” The ministers must be 
supported, in the nation’s interest, even if we disagree with them, “So far as 
tlicy act upon public principles, join with them. The general interest of 
liberty is a trust among us all in common* He that promotes it, I’ll set my 
hand to help him, let his principles be what they wilL for tliis is the maxim 
I adhere to. the nation must not be given up.” 

Sir John Fortcscue-Aland (Preface to Sir John Fortcscue, The Difference 
Betweeti an Absolute md a Lhnited Monarchy ^ as It More Particularly Regards 
the English Constitution [2nd ed., London, 1719], p* xxxiv) praised the English 
form of government: “Our Scheme of government is, without doubt, tlie 
noblest, the most just, and most exact, that perhaps ever was contrived; for it 
provides for the Security and Happiness of every Individual, tho* ever so 
mferior, and yet at the same time establishes the Glory of the Prince; it secures 
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the Liberty of the People, and yet strcngtlicns the Power and Majesty of the 
King.*' He insisted (p. xlvii) on the licau^ and gioncs of the SaKon tonguc> 
in which the Saxons had received the Christian religion and had laid the 
“happy Foundations of our Libeitici and our Laws ” wrote against the ex- 
tended use of “Law French” and of French, for it was not “in the Power of 
that Laiigu^c, even m its Purity and liighcsc Improvement, to ixiprcscnt a good 
Masculine ^ghsh Speech” (pp. livf.). 

Gerald Berkeley Herrz, British hniicnulmn hi the Eif^hteentb Cettttiry (Lon- 
don: Constable, 1908), stressed the lack of national or racial feeling in England 
of that time. Britons across the Atlantic seemed aliens; the conception of a 
united English or Anglo-Saxon nation, irrespective of adniinistrativc bounda- 
ries or tcrijtonal segregation, was unknown m England. "Similarly no one then 
held the opinion that the prime value of colonization was the increase of Brtush 

{ lower,” instead of the mere increase of trade. On pp. 60 ff., n discussion of tlic 
esvish situation in England is of interest. Jews born in England possessed all 
the ngiics of atizcnship except diosc from which dtey, like C^diohcs or Dis- 
senters, were precluded by taxvs imposing religious tests. Jews bum abroad 
shared natural^ die disabilities then imposed upon all alicas. Naturalizndon 
was tlicii procured by private Acts of P^Hament which required that the 
persons to be naturalized should have received the Lord's Supper shordy be- 
fore naturalization. In 1740 this sacramental test was dispensed with in the 
ease of Jews who had lived, or who were going to live, for seven years in the 
American plantations. In 1753, when the number of Jews in England was esti- 
mated at 8,000, of whom only a minority were forcigii-boni, a bill xvas mtni- 
duced which conferred upon Jews the right to be natumlized by Parliament 
after three years’ residence in Great Britain or Ireland. This measure provoked 
a great amount of agitation, and a number of pamplilcts were written on both 
sides of the qucsnoii. 

49. Works (Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1841), voL II, pp. 378 f. 

50. Ibid.t pp. 379f. VValrcr Siclicl, Bolmghroke (ntid tiis Tiuics: The Sequel 
(17/J-/7J/) (London; Nisbet, 1901), says (pp, 366, 372): “The good of the 
people, he urges at a time xvhen what is now a platitude was then a surprise, 
IS the ultimacc and true end of government, . . « The ideas which animated 
BoUngbrokc seem to us those of personal independence and national unity.” On 
p, 368, Sichei quotes the concluding words of Pope’s copy of an earlier version 
of The Fatriot King, which very clearly put forward the foundation of Bolin^- 
broke’s- ideal in the general ideology ot natural law of that time; “It is this 
picture I presume to dmxv; and I will venture to say it ia no chimerical one; 
but that it may not be so, 1 shall draw it on that ground on which only it can 
stand and on xvhich only it can last— the Emon of Tbmgs, immediately ab- 
stracted from the nature of things.” 

51, That this picture of a Patriot King was an anticipation of reality is shown in 
BolingbroKc’s words: “What 1 have here said will pass among some for the 
re\^cxies of a distempered brain, at best for the vain speculations of an idle man 
who has lost sight of die world, or xvho had never sagaci^ enough to discern 
in government the practicable from the impracticable, will it not be said, 
that this Is advising a king to rouse a spirit xvhich may turn agaiiist himself; 

, , . to refuse, in short, to be an absolute inoii.arcli, when every circumstance 
invites him to itp” (Works^ x’ol. 11, p. 388.) Bolingbroko slioxvcd from the 
example of the Dutch how important patriotism and liberty arc for national 
prosperity, “Lee any man xvho nns knowledge enough for it, fii?t compare the 
namral state of Great Britain, and of the United Provinces, and then their 
artificial state together; tliat is, let him consider minutely die advantages we 
have for the situation, extent, and nature of our island, over the inhabitants 
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of a few salt marshes gained on the sea, and hardly defended from it: and after 
that, let him consider how nearly these provinces have raised themselves to an 
equality of wealth and power tvirh the kingdom of Great Britain From ■whence 
arises this difference of improvement^ It arises plainly from hence the Dutch 
have been, from the foundation of their commonwcaldi, a nation of patriots 
and merchants. The spirit of that people has not been di% erted from these two 
objects, the defence of their liberty, and the improvement of their trade and 
commerce.”^ (/A/rf., p« 415.) Bolingbrokc painted a glowing picture of the state 
of a patriotic nation. “In his place, concord will appear, brooding peace and 
prosperity on die happy land, joy sitting in every face, content in every heart; 
a people unoppressed, undisturbed, unalarmed; busy to improve their private 
propel ty and tne public stock; fleets covering tlie ocean, bringing home wealth 
by the re turns of industry, carrying assistance or terror abroad by the direction 
of wisdom, and asserting triumphantly the right and the honor or Great Britain, 
as far as waters roll and as winds can waft them.” (Ibid,, p. 420.) 

/Wrf.,p.} 74 - 

53, //’m.,p.4oi. 4 

54. “A Letter on the Spirit of Patriotism” (1736), p. 370. 

55* W orbs^ vol. II, pp. 391 f., 428 f. “Lord Bolingbrokc . , • wrote certain dls* 
courses in which are to be found some of the clearest deliberations upon pa- 
triotism ever written by an Englishman” (John Drinkwatcr, Patriotistn in 
Literature [New York Holt, 1924], p. 15. Bolingbroke wrote his discourses 
in exile. On Bohngbroke’s nationalism see the important study by Oarlton J. H. 
Hayes, ^Bolingbrokc: the Flulosopher Turned Patriot,” Essays in hiteUectital 
Hhtoiy (New York: Harper, 1929), pp. 189-206. Also Walter Ludwig, Lord 
BoUngbroke und did Aufklarmig: Eine Untersttebimg seiner Qeschichtsauffas^ 
sung und seiner Staatstbearie (Heidelberg Carl Winter, 1928)1 Paul Baraticr, 
Lord Bolingbroke: Ses Merits pohti^jues (Paris: Societd d^^^ition Lcs Belles 
Lcctrcs, 1939); H. N. Ficldhousc, “Bolingbrokc and the Idea of Non-Party 
Government,” History^ vol. XXIII, pp. 41-56 (June, 1938). 

56. See J, Churton Collins, Voltaire^ Montesquiett and Rousseau in England (Lon- 
don: Evclcigh Nash, 1908); Norman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English Deists 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1930); Leslie Stephen, History of English 
Thought m the Eighteefitb Ce«mry (2nd ed., 2 vols,, London: Smith, Elder, 
j88i). 

Examples of the Anglomania in France and of the lack of national feeling 
can be found in Joseph Texte, Jean-Jacques Rmmeau and the CosfiiopoUtan 
Spirit in Literature^ transl. J. W. Matthews (London* Duckworth, 1899). Pie 
says on pp, 77 f.j “Our admiration of England was never more lively than in 
1748 and 1763, or thereabouts, and during the war with America, During the 
Seven Years War, it reached fever-heat. In vain did a few patriots raise dieir 
voices in denunciation of *that detestable country, the horrible resort of the 
savages of Europe, where reason, humanity and nature arc unable to make 
their voices heard,’ (Les Sattvages de PEnrope^ Berlin, 1750. See xhe Journal 
encyclopidique^ 1st June, 1764.) In vain did the press pour forth its pam- 
phlets and satires. We read in a poem issued in 1762: Uloodnurturcd ngersi 
Your Lockes and Newtons never taught you such barbarous lessons as these. 
From them arose our imperishable renown; they have absolved you from a 
Cromwell’s crimes.’ (D’Arnauld, A la Natiofi, 1762,) The author of a Petit 
catSchime politique des Anglais^ par demmdes et par r^ponses (1756) en- 
deavours to rouse the national senriment over the Port Mahon affair. . See 
also the Adresse ^ la nation mglaise^ a patriotic poem, by a citizen (Paris, 17571 
12 mo)* *It has been thought pcnnissible,’ says the author, in language which 
is highly significant, *to tell the truth boldly to a nation which tells it so 
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frankly to its o^vn kings;’ and La Diffeience dn patriotlsme natioml cbez lei 
Fran^ais et cbez les /uiglats (by Basset de la jMarclic, Paris, 1766) in which 
the author calls attention very decidedly to the decline of the patriotic senti- 
ment. . . • Immediately after the conclusion of the disasttxius peace which 
deprived France of her fairest colonics, Favart celebrated the union of the 
two peoples ill his Aitglais d Bordeaux: ‘Coungc and honour knit nations to- 
ffcthcr, and two peoples equal in virtue and intelligence throw down the 
barriers their dccices have raised, that they may be for ever friends/ So 
strangely feeble was the nadonal sentiment that these lines were applauded to 
the skies, and their author dragged on to the stage and loudly cheered/* Sc 
also J. Holland Rose, Willmn Pitt and the National Revival (London; Bell, 
1911), pp. i7f. 

57, Luigi Salvatorelli, U Petfsiero politico italiano dal lyoo al tS-jo (Turin; Einaudi, 
1935), p. 6, speaks of “lo spirito di umanita die cosrituiscc la caratccrlstica 
jfondamentale c Tapporto piu glorioso del pcnsicro scttcccntcsco/’ Sec 
Kingsl^ Alardn, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteejith Ce7itttry (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1929); Guido de Ruggiero, The History of European LiberaU 
isfn^ transl. R. G. Collingwood (Ixiiidon. Oxford Uiiiv. Press, 1927). 

58, Bolingbrokc used the argument of a limited celestial monarchy to support his 
pica for a limited terrestrial monarchy. In his ’‘The Idea of a Patriot King” 
(IFor/tr, vol. II, p. 382} he wrote, ‘^God • • • ns creator of all systems by 
which these natures and rcladons are consdtuted, . . • prescribed to himself 
the rule, which he follows as governor of every system of being. In short, 
with reverence be it spoken, God is a monarch, yet not an Arbitrary but a 
limited monarcli, limited by die nile which indiiite wisdom prcsciibcs to 
infinite power • • • it will be ridiculous to affirm, that the idea of human 
monarchy cannot be preserved, if kings arc obliged to govern according to 
a nilo established by tlic wisdom of a state, that was a state before they were 
kings, and by the consent of a people that they did not most certainly create/* 

59, Mcinccke, op, cit,<, pp, 348 f,, sliows hmv Frederick II in his last will tried to 
educate the members of the dynas^ in such a way as to have the whole char- 
acter of die station rationalized' *^ach aussen soil wohl das alte historischc 
Dekorum dcr Gcsamtdynastic crhaltcn wcrdcii, aber in Hirer iiitcrncn Struktur 
wird ste Hirer gcmudich-traditioiicllcn Zusamnicnliiinge beraubt und in cine 
Nutzanstalt fur den Staat vcrwnndclt. Alles Irrationalc, Naturlich-Organischc 
an ihr, was dafiir nicht zwcekmassig ist, wird nacli Mdglichkcit zurbckgc- 
drangt, £in Icbendigcs Gewachs dcr Gcschichte wird rationalisiert^ — genau 
so rationalisiert, wic im Staats^stemc Friedrichs dcs Grosscii das viclfach so 
irranonalc und cigcnwiichsigc rrodukt dcs hcimisclicn Landadcls rationalisiert 
'wurde zur Pflanzschulc dcs Offizierkorps, desseii das damaltgc Hecr in dicser 
uji^ kdner andcren Qualitat bedurftc^wie weiter aucli Bur^eistand und 
Bauernstand rational ausgerichtet und ausgenutze ^vu^dcn fiir die finanziellen 
und militarischcn Staats- und Machtzwecke, Rationalisicning dcr aus dem 
Mittclalter her cntNvickeltcn sozialen Kriifte fbr die Zweeke des Staates, das 
war die Summe seiner inneren Politik.” 

do. **Les contemporains qui traversent ccs milieux provinciaux coiistatent, A 
Fordinaire, que Pesprit nouveau n*y a pas soufHd • • • Ce n*cst pas sculcment la 
pi6tc qui reste cc qu’elle dtait, e’est route la vie, Jusqu’ii la fin dc XVIII* si^Ic, 
on yit tr^ souvent comme avaient v6cu Ics aicux, d'uno vie humble, rdgldc, 
sans ambitions, san curiositd.” (Daniel Moinct, La PensSe f ran false an XV III* 
SiMe [Paris; Colin, 193^], pp. 169 f.) 

dK M/Vf., pp.^ lodf,: "Lliistoirc pdn6tre partout, i*histoire vraie on si Ton veut 
Fesprit liistoriquc, Ic soud do savoir co que fut exactcnicnt le pas^, • . ► 
C*cst au XVltl* slide que tr6s souvent la critique littdrnirc devient dc 
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lliistoirc littdrairc cc que les jugcmcnts sur Ic goAt dc\ icniicnt riiistoire 
dcs goi^ts. Toutc la lictcraturc du moycn age son de Tombre, on s'cngouc 
dc Ja ‘chevalcrie,* dcs ^troubadouzs/ de Parch itccturc et dc la litccranirc 
eotluques, de tout ce qui rappclle le *bon vicu^ temps' ct le Sicux 
langa^.* . » . On 6crit d'aiUcurs Thiscoirc dc tout.” The sense of national 
diversity had become wide and general in the eighteenth century, but it was 
still devoid of any nationalistic implications and based on a cosmopolitan feel- 
ing of all-inclusivencss. “Le XVl® ct le XVII® lisaicnt dcs Itaficns ct dcs 
Espagnols parcc qu'ils rcsscmblaicnt h dcs Frangais. Jamals ils n*ont dit: nous 
Ics lisons parcc qu’ils sont Strangers, pour nous chancer de iious-mcmcs, Au 
XVIIl® siccle, au contraire, la curiositc se promene a trovers Ics pcuplcs Ics 
plus divers pour le plaisir de la diversitd. , . . Au XVIII* siccle, e'est rAnglc- 
terre, rAllcniagiic, la Scandinavie et tous Ics peoples qui ont ccrit quclquc 
chose. Le gout cosmopolite dennent une manic. C^cst ^ranglonianic' ct 
U’6tmngcromanie.* mouvement cst tout dc suite puissant. 11 dcvicnt a 
partlr de 1750, irresistible. • . . De 1750 i la R6volutiou, on traduit ou adaptc 
plus de cent romans anglais.” (Ibid.^ p. 72.) 

62. On the historiography of Enlightenment, sec the excellent fourth book in 




Oldenbourg, 1936), pp« 334-^414, especially the remarkable pages on Voltaire, 
PP* 349-3^3* 

63. Volttire, “Pensccs sur FAdminlscration Publique,” xni, CEitvres Coj/tpletes 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot, 187^), vol. V, pp. 551, Similarly Friedrich Melchior 
Grimm in a letter of Dec. 15, 1754, discussing the Dtssertattojis pour etre lues’ 
la preuiiire^ sur le vhux mot de patrle; la seconder snr la mtme dn peuple^ by 
Abbe Ck)ycr, who complained that the word “patric” had fallen into oblivion, 
remarked. “M, TAbbd Coyer cst fort dtonnd er fort fachd que nous nc pro- 
fioncions point le mot iMtrie, Sachez done, lui dlrais-jc volonticrs, mauvals 
grd au\ oipliclins de nc pas prononcer les mots dc pdre ct mere. Nous 
n'employons pas le mot de patrie^ parce qu'il ny cn a plus, pour parlcr avec 
justcssc. II faut done continuer ^ dire que nous Bcrvons le rot ct Vhat^ ct non 
pas la patrie." (Grimm, Correspondence Httiraire^ ed. hi. Toumeux [Paris 
Gamier Frcrcs, 1877I, vol. II, p. 445.) Highly characteristic also were the 
articles on patrie in the Encyclopedie (1765), and in the Dicthnmire de 
Trevoux (1771) where the aruclc on patriotisme quoted the two typical 
sentences; “On sc plaint que le patriotisme s’dteint cn France.” “L’anglais est 
ccliii dcs pcuplcs modernes od Ic patriotisme cst le plus en recommendation.” 
Sec TCncrally A. Aulard, Le fatriotime irmpals de la Renaissance ^ la 
RJv^ittton (Paris: Etienne Chiron, 1921), pp. 44-83, 

64. See Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la longue frangaise des orighies i ipoo 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1930), vol. VI, pp. 128 f,^ 

65. Du contrat social^ bk, I, chap. 6 at the end: “Citoyens, comme participants i 
Tautoried souvcraine— sujets, comme soumis aux lois de Tctat.” 

66. R. Jfllli6cT, Histoire des Btats Qdniraux (Paris; L, Serf, 1885), p, 93. On 
Althusius, see the introduction by Carl Joachim Friedrich to Polltica 
Methodiee Digesta of Jobamies Altbusius (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 


67. (Euvres de Turgot et documents le concemant, cd. Gustave Schelle (Pans; 
Alcan, 1922), vol. IV, p. 575; “Les droits des boffwtes reunis cn socidtd ne 
sont pas fond^ sur leur histoire, mais sur^ leur nature.” Turgot used this 
argument to induce the king to change edicts and i^titutions of the past, 
because it would not be reasonable to perpetuate establishments made without 


reason. 
dC, Voltaire, 


“Questions sur les miracles,” XI* lettrc, CEiivrcs cojttpletes (1785), 
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voL LX, pp. 241 f. He continued, “Remarquez qiic Ics nations Ics plus csclavcs 
ont toujours 6t6 ccllcs qui out 6 x 6 Ic plus dcpourvucs dc lumidres. Adieu, 
monsieur, je vous rccormnande la verito, k liberty, cc la vertu, trois scules 
choscs pour Icsqucllcs on doivc aimer la vie'* 

Voltaire, “Prix de la Justice ct dc rHumaiiit^,” art, XI, Ibid,, toI. XXXIV, 
pp. 

70. On the discussion started by Georg Jcllinck, Die Erkletwig Her Memchen^ 
tmd EUrgerrechie (3rd cd., Munich: Diinckcr & Humblot, 1919), whether 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man was of Anglo-Saxon or French origin, 
see Crane Brinton In the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol, V, 
pp. 49 ff., and Ernst Cassirer, Die Philosopbie der Aufkiamng (Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1932), pp, 332 flf. The French phiiosophy of die eighteenth cciimry 
^'bildctc das gcistigc Zentnim, in dem sich all die niannigfachen Bestrebungen 
zu cincr sictlichen Emeuenmg und zu cincr politischen und sozialcn Reform 
bcgegncn, und in dem sic ihre idcclc Einlieit finden.” **Oie franzosischc 
Fmlosophic des 18. Jalirhundcrts hat den Gedanken der unvcrausscrlichcn 
Rccht kciiicswcgs entdeekt; aber sic erst isc cs, die dicsen Gedanken zu 
eincm wnhrhaft sittlichcn Evangelium gcniacht, die ihn Icidcnschaftlich 
ergriffen und cndiusiastisch vcikundcc hat. Und durch dicsc Form der Ver- 
kundigung hat sic ihn erst in das wirkliche politischc Leben cingefuhrt, hat 
sic ihm leiic Stosskraft und jenc gcwaltigc Sprengkmft verliehen, cUc er in den 
Tagen dcr franzosischcn Revolution bcwicscn hat.” 

71. Turgot, op, cit,f vol, IV, pp. 578-580, On p. 579: “Lc prcmici bicn des nations^ 
y est-il dit, Cbt Ics mceurs^ la premiere base dc mccurs cst rinstructlon prise 
d6s Jknfancc sur rous ics devoin de i’hominc cn sodctc. . , . Un nouveau 
systcuic d*&luc<ition » • « conduirait \ former dans routes Ics classes de la 
socidtc des hommes vertuciix ct utiles, dcs fimes j usees, des cenurs purs, des 
citoyens actifs ct z6ks.” 

The cj^uomtion from Frangois Qucsiiav is from Quesnay, CEwtes dconomiqms 
et philosophiques, ed, Auguste Oncken (Frankfort, 1888}, p. 268. Quesnay, 
a physician by profession, started the plivsiocmtic inoveniciit with two 
articles which lie contributed to the Encyctopedie, ^Tcimicrs,” in 1756, and 
“Grains,” in 1757. 

72. Cowper, **The Task,” blc. 1 , 11 . 749-^53. Cowncr pointed out how the urban 
classes *Svho know no fatigue but that of idleness, and taste no scenes but 
such as art contrives” have made “our arch of Empire, steadfast but for you, 
a mutilated structure, soon to fall,” 

73, Quoted by Charles Gide in his excellent chanter on die physiocrats and on 
Adam Smith in Gide and Risr, Histone des dpetrines Sconoviiques (4th cd., 
Paris: Recucil Sirey, 1922), p. 12, 

74, The physiocrats referred to China as an example where the Emperor, a Son 
of Heaven, Nvas the representative of the natural moral order, Quesnay re- 
ferred to it in an article, “Despotisme dc la Chine,” in the Epb^tnSrides dn 
choyen (1767). 

75. Encychp^ia Briminica, iidt cd., vol. XXII, p, 179, 

76w Adam ^ith characterized the ph^'siocradc school In bk. IV, chap, 9: “In 
representing die wealth of nations as consisting, not in the unconsumable 
riches of money, but in the consumable goods annually reproduced by the 
labor of society, and in representing perfect liberty as the only effectual ex- 
pedient for rendering his annual reproduction the greatest possible, its 
doctrine seems to be in every respect as just ns it is generous and liberal,” 
(Wealth of Nations, World's Classics, cd. vol. If, p. 299,) Smith gave the best 
expitssion of his conception of the “system of natural liberty” (Ibid,, pp, 309). 
Smith's interest in the lower classes was several times emphasized, as at the 
beginning of pt, 11 in chap. 7, bk, IV (Ibid,, p, i<S2), when he praised new 
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colonics where labor received its liberal reward as compared with older 
countries where the two superior orders of people “oppress'^ the inferior ones. 

77. See Georges Wculersse, Le Mottvement Vhystocrauque en France (de 1756 a 
1770) (2 vols., Paris: Alcan, 1910); Heniy Higgs, The Fhystocrats (London: 
Macmillan, 1897). 

78. See Ferdinand Bruiiot, op. oiV., voL VI, pp. 118 fF, He speaks of a new senti- 
ment of the “coadhcrcnce universcllc dcs internes humams." The sentiment 
was new, the word's use still clumsy, and frequently it was necessary to 
transcribe by lengthy sentences what we can express by words like “interna- 
tional sohdarity." firunot c|uotcs Abbe Baudeau, saying, “La Iibcrcd, Timmunite 
du commerce rendent intercssant pour tous les peupTcs de la terre le sort de 
chaque nation particulierc, le sort de chacunc des classes qui la composent. . . • 
N'oublicz pas quo les pcupics incmes qui ne paraissent pas Communiquer 
immddiatement entre cu\, ont ncanmoins des idations mediates ct de reflet 
en scconde ou troisl^me hgne.” 

79. See B. Grocthuysen, “La Pensde de Diderot,” La Grande Revue (Paris), 
Nov., 1913, pp, 322^341, especially pp. 337 - 339 * 

80. Voltaire's “Le Philosophe ignorant" (1766), xxxi: “Y-a-t-il une morale?” 
where ho says of the nations, “11s tirent done tous les mdmes consequences du 
mcme principe de Icur raison dcveloppdc”; and xxxvi, “Nature parcout la 
mdme,” which is translated in the text, CEuvres completes (Pans Gamier 
Frcrcs, 1879), voL V, pp. 78 ff. The humanitarian principle of Voltaire and 
his time is also stressed 111 his “Discours en Vers sur rHomnic” where lie says 
in the seventh Discourse; 

Les miracles sont bons; mais soulagcr son frdre, 

Mojs tirer son ami du sciii de la miscre, 

Mais \ scs ennemis pardonner lours vertus, 

Cost un plus grande miracle, et qui no se fait plus. 

81. Pefisdes et fragfnetits inedits^ cd. Baron Gaston de Montesquieu (Bordeaux: 
G. Gotinouilhon, 1699}, vol« I, p, 15, 

82. Article, “Encyclopedic," Encyclop^dhy voL V (1755), p. 647. 

83. Turgot, op. en., vol. V. (1923), p, 534, 

85. Noah Webster (Sketches of American Policy [Hartford, 1785I, p. 24) 
doubted the accuracy of great Montesquieu’s" statement mat virtue is 
the foundation of republics, “1 must deny that such a general principle ei'^er 
did or ever can exist in human society." He believed tliat honor and virtue 
could be found equally in republics and monarchies. He then regarded an 
equal distribution of landed property as the most secure foundation of re- 
publican freedom. On the influence of Montesquieu, see Elic Carcassonne, 
Montesquieu et le prohldine de la constitution fran^aise an XV///* siicle 
(Paris: Presses Univeisitaircs de France, 1927) ; F. T. H, Fletcher, Montesquieu 
and English Politics, /vyo^/^oo (New York: Longmans, 1940); H. Knust, 
Montesquieu mid die Verfassungesi der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 
(Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1922)5 Paul Merrill Spurlin, Montesquieu in 
America, ij 6 o-i 8 o! (Louisiana State Lbiiv. Press, 1940). 

86. Discours prelminaire de VEncyclopedie, reprinted from the 1763 ed. (Paris: 
Armand 0 )lin, 1929), pp. 113, 114. 

87. Nicolas Gedoyn, fEwurer diverses (1745), p* 31* Abb6 Gabriel Francois 
Coyer, in his Plan d'^ducation, said- ‘The French language tends to become, 
like Latin, a universal language, and it is the French umo oppose it" (Brunoc, 
op. cit., vol. VII, p. 126). Francois Pierre Gillct expressed in his “Discours sur 
les gcnics dc la languc fran^aisc," at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
his love for the vernacular. “Ainsi cn ay-jc conccu une tres haute idee; et 
sans craiiitc dc passer pour un honinie fiapp6 de la maladie^ du Pais; si jc nc 
dis pas qa'cllc I'empoitc sour routes les Langues nvottes, ou vivantes, qui ont le 
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plus de leputiLtion; je diray du moins que sans avoir la plu^art de lours dcfauts^ 
die a presque routes lours perfections.” See also Hans Lculie, Der Jesiiiten-^ 
orden und die Anfdnge uatioiialer Kidtur in Frankreicb (Tubingen: Mohr, 

1935)- 

88. Brunot, op. vol. VII, pp. do f. 

89. Condorccc, CEiivres covi^hes (zi vols., Brunswick and Paris, 1910), vol. XII, 

5 , 165, in the “Second lettre d’un citoyen des £tats-Unis & un Franjais.” 
Irunot, op. o/r., vol. VII, p, i8r, 

91. See Eugene Harin, Bibhographie historlqne et critique de la presse pSrjodique 
frangaise (Paris: Firmin Didot, 1866). There existed also a jcnirnal, 
Espagm Utt^raire^ founded in 1774, and in 1778 Fuel de Mcricourt 
published a Jotmial ensleis,^ italien et frangaisy drantatiqttey lyiiquCf et 
poBtigtiCf which was written in the three languages. A relatively laroe num- 
ber of periodicals was devoted to Anglo-French relations, of which die most 
important was the Courier de ^Europe, gazette anglo-frangaise, published 
from 1776 to 1792 in London and in Boulogne, which devoted also a great 
deal of attention to the English colonics in North America, to the American 
War of Independence, and to subsequent events. On the other hand, there 
were printed a Journal du citoyen in the Hague in 1754 and Le Citoyen 
frangats in London in 1765, 

92. Frederick the Great, CEtivres^ cd. TAcad^mic de Berlin (31 vols., Berlin: 

Imprimcric rcwale, 1846-57), vol. XVIII, p. 56, 

93. /wd., vol. XXV, p. 49. See also vol, X, p. 150: 

La raison ne doit point d6truirc rhomme cn nous. 

Quand Ic cceur s’attcndrit, Tesprit en est plus doux. 

94. Transl. as Hefleciiom on the Fainthig ana Sculptitre of the Greeks ly Henry 
Fusscli (London, 1765). Besides the great edition of Winckclmann, Siimtliche 
Werke, ed. Joseph Eiselcm (12 vols., Donaucschln^n: Vcrlng dcutschcr 
Gassiker, 1825-29), the Qedmiken have been republished in Ausgeaeahlte 
Schriften, cd, Hermann Uhde-Bernays (Leipzig: Iiiscl-Vcrlag, n.d.), The 
famous passage on “cdlc Einfalt und stillc Gnissc^^ is tlicrc on p. 38. See Karl 
Justi, IVmckelmamj: Sein Leben, seine Werke tmd seine Zeitgenosse7t 
(3rd cd,, 3 vols., Leipzig: E. C. W. Vogel, 1923); Erich Aron, Die detnsche 
Enveckung des Qriechentimis dnreb Wmckehnann und Heider (Hcidelberff: 
N. Kampmaiin, 1929); Charlotte Ephraim, Wmidel des Qriechetibdaes 
hfi achtzehnten Jabrhtmderu Winckehnann^ Lessing^ Herder (Bcrn-Lcipzig: 
P, Haupt, 193d); E. M. Butler, The Tyranny of Greece over Gmnany (Cam- 
bridge: C^mbridffe Univ. Press, 1935). 

95, “Allcr Uebclstand des Kdrpeis wurdc bchutsam vermieden, und da Alcibiadcs 
in seiner jneend die Flote niclit blascn Icrncn wollt^ wcil sie das Gcsiclit 
verstellt, so folgtcn die jungen Athenienser scincm Bcispiclc. • . . Es isc auch 
bekannt, wio sorgfiiltig die Grlcchen \varen, schone Kinder zu zeugen. 
Die schonste Nackheit der ICdrpex zeigte sich hier,” (Winckclmann, Amge- 

•wablte Scbrifteih pp< 

96. /did., p. 19. . 

97, Sec Pierre Trahard, Les Maftres de la sensibiHtS frangalse nu sidchf /yiy- 
t^8g (4 vols., Paris: Boivin 1931-1933}; D. Momet, Le Rofuantisme en Frofiee 
au 18* sidcie (Paris: Hachette, 1912); Gustave Lansoii, Nwelle de ia Chaussde 
et ia com6die iarmoyatite (Paris; Hachette, 1887); Maurice Souriau, Histoire 
du roTfmitisfne eft France (3 vols, Paris: Spes, 1927); Fernand Baldcnspcrgcr, 
'^Romarnique, ses analogues et scs Equivalents: tableau ynoptiquo dc 1^50 i 
iBio** Harvard Studies and Notes bi PbUoiogy and Literature^ vol. XIX 
(^937)1 PP* “Romanticism: A Symposium,” Publications of the Modem 
Langttage Association of America^ vol. LV, no, i (Mar., 1940), pp. i-do; 
Daniel Momet, Le Sefidvmit de la nature efi France de Rousseau d 
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Bemardhi de Saint-Pierre (Paris Hachette, 1907); V. de Lapradc, Le Se7iti- 
viein de la nature chez les modemes (Pans: Didicr, 1867); Basil Willey, The 
Eighteenth Cetmiry Backgrotmd (New York; Columbia Unw. Press, 1941), 
Clifford Lee Hornaday, Nature m the Qerrnan Novel of the Late Eighteenth 
Centmy (New York (Columbia Uiiiv. Press, 1940), Arthur O. Lovejoy, “The 
First Gothic Revival and the Return to Nature,*' Modem Language NoieSy 
vol. XLVIII (1932}, No, 7, pp, 419-44^, Lois Whitney, Primitivism and the 
Idea of Progress in Engiish Popular Literature of we Eighteenth Century 
(Qaltinioiic: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), 

98, On the many translations of Young into French after 1769, see Joseph Textc, 
Jean Jacques Rousseait and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature^ pp. 302 ff. 

99* The curiosity in foreign countries has been attested by the many many- 
volunicd collections hkc the Histoire gdnerale des voyages on nouvelle collec- 
tion de tomes les relations de voyages par met et par terre qtti ont 6tc 
publtces pisqiCd present dans les difjerentes longues de toutes les iiations^ of 
which Abb6 Provost was the collaborator. See also Geoffrey Atkinson, Les 
Relations de voyages dtt XVIP sieele et P^olution des idees (Paris: E. 
Champion, 1924)*, Ray W'llliam Frantz, Efiglisb Travellers and the Movement 
of Ideas^ 1660-1*] ^2 (Lincoln, Nebr., Univ. of Nebr. Press, 1934); Gilbert 
djlunard, UAvierique et le r6ve exotlque dans ia litterature franpaise an XV IP 
sUch^ et an XVUP siicle (Paris: Hachette, 1913). The American cvamplo of 
forming an entirely new government, apparently breaking with tradition and 
precedent, inspired the faith of die French revolutionaries in the possibility of 
forming a new rational government as the result of deliberation and free dis-* 
cussion. As Condorcct said (op, cit,^ vol, XIII, p, 208)'* “C'cstpar les heureux 
effets dc cctcc discussion qu'on a vu, il y a peu d*ann6cs, les citoyens dc 
I’Ani^riquc forc6s, cn rompant lours liens avec TAnglctcrrc, de briscr en un 
jour tons les icssorts dc lour gouvcrncineiit, s*cu creer dc nouveaux au milieu 
des troubles do la guerre, et dtonner, par la sagesse de leurs lois, dcs nations 
les plus cclairecs dc I’ancicn h£mis}di^rc.** 

100. Du Conirat Social^ bk. II, chap, 7^ cd. Georges Bcaulavon (3rd cd,, Paris: 
Ricdcr, 1922), p. 183. Thence Rousseau's demands for a civic religion (bk. IV, 
ciiap, 7), the meaning of which he expressed very well in a passage which was 
then left out of bk. II, chap. 7: “Quant au concours dc la religion dans 
r^tablisscnicnt civil, on volt aussi qu'il n*cst pas moms utile dc pouvoir donner 
au Hen moral unc force int^ricurc qui p6netrc jusqu'd I’amc et soit toujours 
ind^pendante dcs hiens, dcs maux, dc la vie m6mc ct dc tons les dv^ncments 
hiimnins** (/Wd,, p. 325). Sec also Franz Pahlmann, Mensch und Staat bet 
Rousseau (Berlin: Ebcrling, 1939). 

101. If not otherwise stated, the texts of Rousseau arc quoted from The Political 
Writings of Jean-Jacques Rousseau^ cd, C. E. Vaughan (2 yols,, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1915), See, on Rousseau, Otto Vosslcr, /)er Natiomlgedanke von 
Rousseau bis Ratike (Munich: Oldcnbourg, 1937), an interesting attenipt to 
interpret Rousseau as a forerunner of the National Socialist conception of 
nationalism; Alexandre Choulguinc, “Les Origincs de I’csprit national moderne 
ct Jcan-JacqiiGS Rousseau,’* Annals de ia SociSti Jean- Jacques Roussem^ vol, 
XXVI (Geneva; A. julhen, 1937), pp. 9-2835 J. WIndenberger, Essai sur Ic 
systdtne de politique hrangdre de Rousseau, (Paris: Picard, 1899); Alfred 
< 5 obban, Rousseau and the Modem State (London: Allen & Unwin, 1934) 1 
Franz Hajmiann, Wekbiirgertum tmd VaterlandsHebe in der Staatslehre 
Rousseaus und Fichtes (Berlin: Pan-Vcrlag Rolf Hcisc, 1924); Richard Fester, 
Rousseau mid die deutsebe Geschichisphitosophie (Stuttgart: Gohchcn, 1890), 
Georg Gurwitsch, “Kant und Fichte nls Rousseau-lntcrprctcn,” Kant-Siudicfi, 
vol. XXVII (Berlin, 1922), pp. 138-164; Siegfried Morck, “Grundbegriffe der 
Rousscauschcii Staatsphilosophle,*' Jbid^ pp. 165-1785 Ernst Cassirer, “Das 
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Froblcin Jcan-Jacqucs Rousseau,” Atchiv ph Qeschichte der rhilosophiet vol. 
XLl (i93%),pp. 177-2 1 3, 479-513. Generally seen Henri See, U^olutton de la 
pemee politique en France ait XVUl^ siecle (Paris: Giard: r9a5>i Harald 
Hbffding, Jean^ Jacques Rousseau et sa phihsophie (Paris: Alcan, 1912); 
Albert &hinz, La Peiisde de Jean^Jacqites Rousseau (2 vols., Northampton, 
Moss. Smith Collcffe Fiftieth Anniversary Publications, 1929). Among recent 
wndnm on the innueiicc of Rousseau are* Paul-L, Leon, “L^Croiution dc 
Pidde de la souvcraincte avant Rousseau,” Archives de phtlosopbie dn droit et 
de sociologie juridique^ 7* amide (1937), Nos. 3-4, “La Notion dc souvcrainctd 
dans la doctrine dc Rousseau,” Ibid., 8® annee (1938), Nos. 1-2, and “Etudes 
cridques: Rousseau ct Ics fondements de PEcat modeme,” Ibid.^ 4® anndc 
(1934), pp. 197-237*, Joaquin Xiriau Faulau, Rousseau y las ideas polfticas 
vwdemas (Madrid: Rcuss, 1913); David 'Williams, “The Influence of Rousseau 
on Political Opinion, i7do-i795,” English Historical RevieWt vol. XLVIII, No. 
191 (Julyi 1933)* pp* 4*4^430; Henry V. S, Ogden, “The Antithesis of Nature 
and Art, and Rousseau’s Rejection of tlic Theory of Natural Rights,” 
American Political Seietice Revi^, Aug., 1938, pp. ^43-6545 Richard B. Scwall, 
“Rousseau's Second Discourse in England from 1755 to 1762,” Philologictd 
Quarterly^ vol. XVII, No. 2 (^r., 1938), pp. 99-114, James H. Warner, “A 
RblJography of Eighteenth (Jentu^^ Englisli Editions of Jcan-Jacqucs 
Rousseau, with Notes on the Early Diffusion of his Vyritings,” Philological 
Quarterly.^ vol. XIII, No. 3 (July, 1934), pp. 225-247; J. R. Spell, Rousseau in 
the Spanish World Before tSss (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1938); Angel 
del Rjo, “Algunas Notas sobre Rousseau cii Espaha,” Hispania Calif ornm^ 
Feb. 19, 1936, pp. 105-116*, J. R. Spell, “Rousseau in Spanisli America,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. XV, No. 2 (A'lay* 1935)1 pp* 
260-267; Albert Schinz, Rtat present des travattx sttr /.-/. Rousseau (New 
York: Modern Language Association, 1941}. 

102. Rousseau, (Euvres completes (Paris: P. Pourrat Freres, 1836}, vol. XI, p. 515. 

103. Sonal Contract, b. Ill, diap. 3. See also chap. i« “Ckimmc mlllc dvencments 
peuvent changer Ics rapports d'un pcuplc, non sculcmcnt diffdrents goiivcme- 
ments peuvent dtre bons ^ divers pcuplcs, niais au mdinc pcuplc cn diffdrciits 
temps," 

104* “La religion naturelle est unique, etemalle, cc immuabic cn tons pays; , . . 
ellc cst le fondement dc routes Ics lois pohtiques ct dc toutc lo morale civile” 
(Political Writings, vol. 11 , p. 297, no. 3). “Si la bi naturelle n’dtnit dent que 
dans ia raison humainc, e^e semit peu capable de diri^ la plupart dc nos 
acdons. Mais elle esc encore gravdc dans Ic coeur dc l%ommc cn caraetdres 
incffa^nbles; ct e’est Id qu'clle lui parle plus fortement quo tous les pidceptcs 
dcs pliilosodies ” (Ibid*, vol, 1 , p« 294.) 

105. In his Esiiile, CEnvres (Paris* Hachette, 1905), vol, II, p. 9, 

106. See Eu^dne Ritter, “La famillc ct la jeuncsse de Jr*J. Rousseau,” Annales de 
la Societd Jean-Jacqties Rousseati, vol, XVI (Geneva: A, Jullicn, 1925), p. 48. 
There also (p. 50): 'Tr’orgucil national qui enflait le coeur dcs Genm^ois dtait 
fondd avant tout sur Ic tait qu'ils dcaient tin pcuplc souverain dans un dtat 
libre.” On dicpolidcal implications of the Calvinist reform in Geneva, Henri 
Fazy wrote (Les Constitutions de ia rdpubiiqtie de Qendve [1890], p. 42); 
*liaes patriotes genevois qui one fait la Rdforme n'dtaicnt pas de grands thdo- 
logiens, ni dcs fiddles bieii fervents, ils cmbrassdreiit la Rdforme dans le but 
csscntiid de coiisoJidcr ct d’aHirincr I’oeuvrc do libered qu’ils avaient cntreprlse. 
L’£glise romainc dtait 4 Icurs veux I’auxiliairc, I'aHidc de la maison dc Savoie, 
tandis qu’ils envisagcaient la R^ormc couinic un point d'appui nour la libertd,” 
And Eugdne Clholsry summed up the political importance of tlic Reformation 
for Geneva in a snort sentence (Esqnisse de Phlstoire religleuse de Qeti^e 
[1928] p, 16): “La Rdforme dvangdlique va done devenir rocuvre nationale 
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dc riiid£pcndance ct de la liberte ” (Quoted in Anmlet de la Sociiti Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau^ vol. XXVI, p. 61,) 

107. Poiitical Writings^ vol. I, p. 250. 

108. Ibid.^ vol, I, p, 252, 1 do not know whether the Dreyfusards remembered this 
passag^c. Rousseau reemphasized his opinion on the following page. “Lcs 
Romains sc distingu6rcnt au-dcssus de tous Ics peuplcs de la terre par les 
6gards dll Gouvcnicmcnc pour les particulicts, cc par son attention scrupulcusc 
a respecter les droits inviolablcs dc tous les membres de r£tat. II n’y avaic ricn 
dc si saerd que la vie dcs simples citoyens.’* 

109. 7^/rf., vol. I, p, 257, Two pages kter Rousseau wrote in the tradition of Locke 
'^11 cst certain que le droit dc propridtc cst le plus saerd dc tous les droits dcs 
citoyens, ct plus importance d certains cmrds, que la libcrtd mdme: • . , parce 
que la propridtd est le vrai fondement de la socicte civile, et la vrai garanc des 
engagements dcs citoycns.” 

no. a^mres cowplites (ed. Paris, 183d), vol. II, op. 210 f. 

111. /Wd., vol. XV, p, 262 (Confessions^ bk. IV). voL IX, pp, 194(1. (La Nouvelle 
Helotse^ pt. IV, Letter 6), contains a moving declaration of his love for 
Switzerland, strangely reminiscent of a similar declaration by Petrarch (see 
note 45 to ^apeer III); “Plus j’approchais de la Suisse, plus )e me senrais dmu. 
L’instant o(l dcs hauteurs dc Jura je ddcouvris le lac de Gendve fut un instant 
d*c\tnse ct dc ravisscmcnt. La vuc dc mon pays, dc ce pays si chdri, ou dcs tor- 
rents de plaisirs avaient inondd mon cocur, Pair dcs Alncs si saiutaire ct si pur, 
le doux air dc la patrie, plus suave que les parfums dc l^Oricnt, cette teire iichc 
ct fertile, cc paysage unique, le plus beau done rccil humam fut jamais frappe, 
CO sijour charmant auquel je nkvais ricn trouvd d’dgal dans le tour du mondc 
• • • tout ccla me jetait dans des transpons que je ne puis dccrirc, ct scmblait 
me rendre ii la fois la jouissance dc ma vie ciid6rc,” 

112. Les Confessions de /*-/, Roiissean^ ed. Ad, van Sever (Paris: Cr&, 1914), vol. 
II. p. 297* 

113. Correspondance genirale de J.-/. Rousseau^ ed, Thiophilc Dufour (Paris: 
Colin, 1924(1,}, vol, IV, p. 21 1, Sec also Political Writings^ vol. II, p. 204, On 
Mar. 1, 17^, Rousseau wrote to Pictet: “Mais 06 cst^ellc, cette patrie? £xisce-t- 
cllc encore? Votre lettre ddcide cette question. Ce ne sont iii les murs, ni les 
liommcs qui font la patrie; ce sont les lots, les mocurs, les coutumes, le 
gouvcmcmcnt, la constitution, k mani^e d’etre qui rdsultc dc tout cela. La 
ptric cst dans les iclauons dc Tetat a scs membres: quand ccs relations 
changent ou s’an^antissent, la patrie s*cvanouit. Ainsi, monsieur, nlcurons la 
notre; cllc a p^ri, ct sou simulacrc, qui rcste encore, ne sere plus qu*a la 
ddshonorcr,” 

114. (Euvres covipldtes (ed, Paris, 1836), vol. II, p. 3. In the Lettre d M, d*Alefubert 
he said also, “Tout cc qui est mai cn morale cst mal encore cn politique.** 

115. Letter to Coindet, Apr. 27, 1765, Correspondance gin^rale^ vol. XllI, p. 265. 
In a letter to pastor Usteri of Zurich he wrote on Apr. 3, iy6y (Political 
JVritingSy vol, II, p. 166): “L’esprit patriotique cst un esprit cxclusif qui nous 
fait regarder comme Stranger ct presque comme ennemi tout autre que nos 
concitoyens. Tel etait I’csprit de Spartc ct dc Rome, L’esprit du Chnsuanisme 
au contraire nous fait regarder tous les hommes comme nos f rferes, comme les 
enfants de Dieu. La chant^ clirdtiennc ne permet pas dc falre unc difference 
odicuse eiitrc le compacrlotc et I’ctianger; elle n*cst bonne k faire m des 
r^publicains iii dcs guerriers, mais seulcmcnc dcs chrdtiens ct dcs hommes; son 
z^lo ardent embrasse indiffdremmcnt tout le ^nre humain. II cst done vrai 
quo le Cliristainisme cst, par sn saintet6 mcme, contraire a I'csprit social 
particulier.** 

lid. Do Cive, V, 9. There also: **Unus quisque eorum uniquique cctcrorum se 
pacto obligat.** 
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117. Social ContracU If chap. 8. 

jj8. Ibid^ hk. II, chap. 11, Alicady in the P^l^facc to N/trCJSse Rousseau insisted 
upon equality in the ideal state **Dans un 6tat bicn constitud, tous Ics citoyens 
sonc si l)icn ^gaux, que mil ne peut ctre prdfcrc nux autres coniine Ic plus 
savant ni nidmc comnic le plus habile, mais tout au plus conifnc Ic mcillcur; 
encore cettc dernidre distinction cst-cllc souvent dangcrcusc; car die fait des 
fourbes ct des hypocrites’* (CEuvres completes^ led. Paris, 1836], vol. XI, 
p. 197. 

119, ^*This I have said already, but it is worth while to repeat it” {Social Contract^ 
bk. H, chap. 7). *‘Lc peuplc souinis auK lois cn doit fitre Tautcur; il n’anparticnt 

ceux qui s’absocienc dc rcgler Ics conditions dc la soci6t6” {Ibia,^ bk. II, 
lap. 6). 

120. Political Writifigj^ vol. II, p« 145. See also Social Coturact^ bk. II, diap. 7. 

Z21, Dii conit at sociaiy bk. Ill, chap. 9 (cd. Bcaulavon, p. 254). Compare also the 

emphasis which Rousseau alwa)'s put on libcrt)^, ns in his note to the same 
ciiapcer (pp. 255 f«) ’‘Qunnd tout rcste ccras6 sous Ic jotig, e’est alors que tout 
ddperit, e’est alors que Ics diefs, les ddtruisant a Icur aisc, ubi solitudmein 
faciunty paean appellant , • . Un peu d’agitation domic du rcssort aux dines, 
ct cc qui fait vraimcnc prosp^rcr Tcspccc cst moins la paix que la iibertc." And 
similarly in his Cotisideratsom sur le gonvernaijent dc Polosne {Folitlcai 
WrningSy vol. II, p. 455); “La police cst bonne, mais la libertd vaut mieux.” In 
u fragment of an undated letter {Correspondance g6n6raley vol. XX, p. 346) 
Roubscau wrote. “La libcrtc publique cst le bicn le plus precieux*, ct tout 
jiommc n le droit, au noni dc la patne, dc J’arradicr des innins dc i’u5ijrj>ntcur, 
la vengeance dc cc crime capital appartient d cheque iiidividu; apprenez ccs 
verit^s a tuus les homines, qu’cllcs descciidcnt jusque dans les dormers ordres 
des cicoi’cns.” 

ua. G. Streckeisen-Moukou, CEttvres et correspondances inidltes de 7 *-/. Rousseau 
(Paris.. 1861), p. 141. 

123. Rousseau's Spartatiism is well expressed in the Social Contract hk. HI, chap. 15; 
“Cest le tracas du commerce et dcs arts, e’est Tavidc interdt du gain, c^cst la 
mollcssc cc Tamour dcs commoditds, qui chaiigcnt les services personnels cn 
argent. On cede unc partic de son pro nt pour raumicntcr d son aisc. Donnes 
dc Targcnc, ct bientot vous aurez dcs fers. . . • Mieux TEtat cst constitnc, 
plus Jes affaires pubJiques remportent sur les privies dans J’cwjt dcs cirovens.'* 
it was because Rousseau did not find In his century men of this kind that he 
turned in Emile to the task of educating true men, while of the products of 
tlic tlien current education he said; “Cc sera un dc ccs hommes dc nos jours, 
un Francois, un Andois, un boureeois, cc 11c sera ricn” (CEuvres compiles 
[cd. Paris, 1836!, vol. Ill, p. 25), hi that sense £7;n7c docs not contradict the 
Social Cotitract but supplements tt. The ideals in both arc the same, a true 
community of truly free men, something which Rousseau could not find in his 
time, and which in its absolutization cannot exist. The fact that ho did not 
find any poUrical communities around him corresponding to the ideal picture 
of a society based upon die social contract explains the cryptic passage in 
J^uile (Ibid^ p. 26): ^l^’institution publique nWistc jdus, ct ne peut plus 
cxister, parcc qu*oi\ il n’y a plus dc patric, il ne peut plus y avoir de citoyens. 
Ctt deux mots patrle cc citoym doivent 6tre effaces dcs langucs modcrncs. J'cii 
sals bien Ifl mfson, niaisje ne vcu.x pas la dire.” Tlicrc is a very cliaractcristic 
passage in his Considerations sur le gouvemauait de Pologne (Political 
\VrimgSy vol. IT, p. 507); “L'indiffircncc dcs modcrncs sur tous les objets 
motaux . » 

124. Goethe defined this meontiig of Rousseau’s general will, though he reinter- 
preted it in a characteristically antidemocratic and thus anti-Uousscau way, 
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when he coined for it a new word, “folkhood*’: “Wir bmuchen in unscrer 
Spnchc ein Wore, das, wic Kindheit sich zu Kind vcrlialt, so das Vcrhaltnis 
Vollvhcit zum Volkc ausdruckt. Dcr Erziclier muss die Kindheit horen, nicht 
das Kindi Gcsctzgcbcr und Regent vie Volkhcit, nicht das Volk, Jene 
spncht imincr dasselhe aus, ist vernunitig, bestandig, rein und wahr; dieses 
wclsa nicmals fur latter WoUen, was cs will. Und in dicscm Sinne soli und 
kann das Gesetz dcr allgcmcm ausgcsnrochenc Wille dcr Volkhcit scin, ein 
Willc, <leii die Menge nicmnls auiisprjcnt, den aber der Vcrstandigc vcmimmt, 
uiid den dcr Vernunftige zu bcfricdigcn wciss und dcr Gutc gern befricdigt.” 
{Wemiarer AmgabCy vol. XLII, p. 194. It dates probably from 1829, and is one 
of the iiiany passages originally destined for Ivilhebn Aletsiers Wander ^abre 
but not induded in it.) 

125, draft, bk. I, chap. 5 {FoUtical Writings^ vol, I, p. 46:). Also: “La 
soclctc civile , . , n*cst point dans la nature*’ (Du contrat social ^ bk. Ill, chap. 
15 [cd. Beaulavon,p. 274I). 

126. Du contrat social^ bk. Ill, chap, 15 (cd. Bcaulavon, p. 272). Bcaulavon adds in 
a note the remark that in feudal umes “Ic mot homme indiquait une relation 
dc dqpcndancc et dc vassalit6; on dtaic Thomnic dc quclqu’un. D*oh Ic sens du 
mot homage.” 

127* ^ jw. d* Alembert, CEuvres cotnpletes (cd. Paris, 1836), vol. II, p, 181, 

128. “II suit dc la cjuc rfetnc devrait sc bomcr ^ une seulc ville, tout au plus.” 
(Political Wrhmgs, vol. I, p. 38, n. 1.) 

129. Sibasticn Mercicr, De Rousseau considdrS coinme Vtm des premiers 
autettrs de la Revoltniojt (Paris, 1791), quoted in Pohttcal WrhingSt vol. II, 
p. 15, 11, 3, On the inducncc of die Social Contract, see Du contrat social (ed, 
Bcaulavon), pp, 77-103. 

130. Political Writings, vol. II, pp. 512, 427 f^ 402. 

131. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 445, 356. 

132. See for instance Rousseau’s remarks about Peter the Great in the Social Con-- 
tract, bk. 11 . chap. 8 (cd, Bcaulavon, p. 191), 

133. Political Writings, vol. II, p. 319. 

134. Ibid., vol. II, p. 432. 

135. Ibid., vol. II, p. 350. 

13d. Ibid., vol. II, p. 317. 

137. Ibid., vol, II, pp. 311, 313. 

138. Ibid., vol, II, pp. 315, 317, 352. 

139. Ibid., vol. II, p. 353. In his Preface to Narcisse Rousseau stressed his opposidon 
to civilization and intcrcounie: “II y a, parmi Ics hommes, millc sources dc cor- 
ruption; et, quoique Ics sciences soienc peut-Stre la plus abondante et la plus 
lapidc, il s’en faut bien que ce soit la seulc. • • . Tout cc qui facilitc la com- 
municadon entre Ics divcrscs nations porte aux uncs, non les vertus des autres, 
mats Icuis crimes, et altdre chez toutes les moeurs qui sont propres a leur climac 
et & la constlturion do leur gouvcrncmcnt,” (CEuvres co7NpUtes [cd, Paris, 
183d], vol. XI, p. 196. 

140. Political Writings, vol. 11 , pp. 337, 338, 351. 

141. Ibid., vol. II, p. 442, See also note 128 above and the Social Contract, bk. Ill, 
chap. 15 at the end. 

14a. Political Writings, vol. 11 , pp. 427, 429, 431, 434, 435, 437 if. Rousseau attributed 
the moral disintegradon or the century to the lack of national education and 
national insdtutions. “11 ny a plus aujourd’hul de Fran^als, d’Allcmands, 
d’Espagnols, d’Anglais m6me, quoiqu’on cn disc; il n’y a que des Europdens. 
Tous ont les mdmes godts, les indmes passions, parcc qu*aucun n’a le^u dc 
formes nadonalcs par une insdtution parriculid^. Tous, dans les mcmes cir- 
constnnccs, feront Ics indmes choscs, . . . Que leur Importe a quel maitrc ils 
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obiisscnt, dc quel £tat ils suivent Ics lois? Pourvu qu’ils crouvent dc rar^ent; 4 
voler ct des fcimues a corrompre, jls sont parcout dans icur paysJ* (Ibid*, p« 

433 .) 

143. Ibfd^ vol. II, pp. 50Z, 486, 488. 

144. !bid,j vol. II, pp. 512, 490, 

145. /Wd., vol. I, p. 365, Rousseau, V^tat de gtterre and Projet de paix per** 
peitielle^ cd. Shirley G. Patterson (New York: Putnam, 1920). 

146. Political Writings^ voK 1 , pp. 374 ff. 

147. /Wd., vol. I, pp, 389 fF, 

148. Kant’s Ziffu ewtgen Friedeii should be read together with his Idee ewer (dU 

getnehte^i Gescbichte in •wehburgerlicber Abuebt^ his essay Ueber den 
Qenneimprtich: vtag ht der Theorle riebtig sein, tmgt aber nicht fitr 

die Praxit^ and the final part of the Metephysicbe Anfefigsgrdnde der Reehts- 
lehre^ Kant gave, in the “Anmerkung’* to \vit Mutbmasslicber Anfmg der 
Menschengesebichte (1786), one of the best interpretations of Rousseau’s 
work. See Immanuel Kant, Werke (Leipzig: Moden u. Baumann, 1838), vol. 
in, pp. 348 fir. 

149. Rousseau had already written in a letter to Voltaire on Aug. 18, 1756: “ll y a, 
je Vavoue, nne soite de profession de foi ijuc les lois peuvent impnscr; mais, 
hors les principcs de la morale ct du droit naturcl, cllc doit 6trc piircnicnt 
ndgativc, parcc qu*il peut cxistcr dcs religions qui attaquent les fondements 
dc la societd qu*u faut commencer par exterminer ces icligions pour assurer 
la paix dc Tdcat. Dc ccs dogmes ^ ptoscncc, I’intoldrancc cst sans difitcultd Ic 
plus hornbie; mais il faut Ta prendre i sa source* car les fanatiques Ics^ plus 
s^nguinaircs changenc de langage scion la fortune, ct nc prdchent que patience 
ct douceur quand ils ne sont pas les plus forts. Ainsi jappclle iiicoldmnc par 
pruicipc tout homme qut s’imaginc qn’on ne pout ctre homme dc bicti sans 
crofFC tout sc qu’il croit, ct damne imoitoynblcincnc ceiix qui iic pensent point 
conimc lui. . • • Jc voudrois done qu'on eftc dans chaque dtat un code moral, 
ou unc espdee dc profession de foi dvjlc qui continr poslrivcinent les muxinics 
sociales que chacun scroit tenu d'admettre, et ndgativcmcat les maximes in- 
toldrantes qu’on scroit tenu dc rc)etcr, non conimc impics, mnis comme sddi- 
ticuscs. ^n$l toute reUgion qui pourroit s^accordcr avee Ic code scroit admisc; 
toutc religion qui ne s’accorderoit pas scroit proscrite, ct chacun scroit libre dc 
n’en avoid point d’autre quo Ic code xn^mc,’* {CEttvres cofnpl^tes [cd. Paris, 
1836], vol. XX, M. 330, 331.) 

150. See the passage Du contrat soch!^ ed. Beaulavon, p. 325, n. 1, quoted above in 
Note 101. 

151. Rousseau said of the Turkish government: ''Gdndralemcnt il y rdgne, avec 
biens moins dc lumi^rcs et dc finesse, plus de droituro ct de bon sens. On a du 
moins avec die oct avantugc de plus qu’avcc les Puissances din^ticnnes, qu'elle 
aime i rempHr ses engagements ct rcspecte ordmairement les tiaites,” Political 
Writings, vol. II, p, ta. 

152. Dn contrat social^ cd. Beaulavon, p. 338. 

153. Ibid^ p. 334. Rousseau said of sudi a people that it is in a natural stare of war 
witli all others, which is very harmful to its own security. In the draft of the 
Social Contract Rousseau wrote: **ll faut penser caimne moi pour itre sauvi, 
Voila le dogme affieux qui ddvore la xevre. Vous n’aurcz jamais asscz fait pour 
la palx pubuque si vous n’dtez dc la cite ce dogme infernal. Quiconque nc le 
tiouve pas execrable nc peat 6trc ni chr6tien, ni cicoycn, ni homme: e’est un 
monstre cm’il faut immoler au repos dit genre humam,” {Ibid., p. 343, n, x.) 
See also Walter Eckstein, ^^Rousscau and Spinoza," founial of the History of 
/dear, vol. V (i944)»pp. 259*291. 
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1. Report: of the Tntendant of Alsace, Aug» 20, 1757, quoted in Ferdinand Brunot^ 
Htstoirc de la ta7igiie frangaise^ vol. VI, p. 134. 

2. See Louis R6au, VEurope fravgaise au siicle des Lmnieres (Paris. Albin 
Michel, 1939)* 

3. Montesquieu, quoted in Guglielmo Ferrero, Recomtrtiction\ Talleyrand d 
Vienne^ 18 1^18 ly (Paris: Plon, 1940), p. 38. 

4. Salomon Qcssnci, Daphnh {Sdmtliche Schriften [Vienna* B.Ph. Bauer, 1813I* 
vol. I, pp. 181, 183, 185 f.). Gessner^s drama Erast ^ which was praised years later 
by Pcstalozzi for its power to spread philanthropy and the taste for the simple 
and natural, ^va8 a protest a^inst the “inhumanity** and “hard-hcartedness” of 
his father, who represented the existing order. See Ibid., vol. II, pp. 205 if., 
especially Sc. V with Simon*s monologue, pp. 2i8f. 

5. Tnc official Gazette de France of Ap. 4, 1774, pointed out: “Our navigators 
who have studied the northern continent well assert that an innate taste for 
liberty IS inseparable from the soil, the sky, the forests and the lakes which 
keep this vast and still new country from resembling the other parts of the 
globe. They arc persuaded that any European transported to those climes 
would contract tins peculiar cliaractcristic.” Quoted m Bernard Fa^, The 
Rcvoltuiomry Spirit m France and America, transl. Ramon Guthrie (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1928), p. 22. See also Gilbert Cliinard, “L'hdntage de la Li*> 
berte,** Renaissance, vol. 1 (1943)) pp. do-80. 

6. Introduction to the 3-vbl, cd. published in Gcnct'a in 1775, 

7. Livre XVllI, chap. 75 {tbid., vol. Ill, pp. 341 f.) See also ibid,, p. 353* and in the 
preceding chap., p. 340, the passage: “Toutes Ics nations aim&rent a voir 
realise! & rcnouveller Ics terns hdroiques de rsintlquitd, que ics momrs & Ics 
loix de I’Europc leur avoient fait prendre pour une fable, Elies crurent enfin 
qu*un pcuplc pouvoit 6trc heureux, sans maitres ct sans pr6trcs. L*hommc a 
besoin de I’un & de Tautre, si on en croit Timposture & la flattenc, qui parlcnt 
dans Ics temples & dans Ics corn's. Oui, sans doutc, les mcchans rois ont besoin 
de dieux ctuels, pour trouver dans le del Texemplc de la lA^rannic; ils ont 
besoin de pr6tres pour faire adorer des dieux n^rans. Mais nionimc juste & 
librc nc demande qu’un Dieu qui soit son p6rc, des dgaux qui le ch^rissent, & 
des loix qui le protegent.** 

8. Livre XVlIl, cnap. 97 (ibid., pp. 420 f .) 

9. Ibid,, p. 452. For the preceding, see pp. 446, 449 (Livre XVHl, chaps. 103, 104} ; 
“Jusqu*o(l les colonics doivcnt-elles pousscr leur resistance aux impositions?*' 
and ^*Scroit-il utile aux colonics de rompre les liens qui les unissent ^ la 
mtoopole?” 

10. Ibid,, vol. Ill, pp. 565, 566. 

11. Ibid., vol. m, p. 576. Raynal summed up the point of view of his generation in 
tlie tliree following passages near the end of nis book (pp. 577, 582, 583): “Au 
tribunal de la philosophc & de la raison, la morale cst une science dont Tobjct 
est la conservation & le bonheur commun de I'cspcce humainc.** “Les bonnes 
loix sc maiutiennent par les bonnes moeuis*, mats les bonnes mceurs s*6tablis.. 
sent par les bonnes loix. Les hommes sont ce que le gouvernement les fait. 
Pour les modifier, il esc coujouis zim6 d'une force irrdsisciblc, celle de Topinion 
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publiquc; & Ic gouvcrncmcnt dcvicndra toujours corriiptxiiir, quatid, par sa 
nature, jI sera curroinpu. Voila Ic mot. Lcs nations dc TEuropc auront dc 
bonnes mccurs, lorsqu'cUes auront de bons gouvcrncnicnts, I'lnissoiis.” “Puissc, 
sous les auspices dc la pliilovophic, s'etendre un jour d'nn bout dii inondc h. 
Pautre cettc ebatno d’union & de bicnfaisancc qui doit rapjn ocher routes lcs 
nations policies! Puisscnt<cllcs ne plus porter aux nations sauvages Tcxcniplc 
dcs vices & dc Toppression! 

12. D. iM Wolfe, Milton m the Puritan Revolution (New York* Nelson, 1941), p. 
36, Roger Williams was a close friend of Milton and Citimwcll. Sec E. 
Ernst, Roger WilHanm New England Firebrand (New York: Macmillan, 
iP3i)* 

13, puritan Hebraism in N<nv England expressed itself in the frequent choice of 
Old Testament names. “The Puritans daimed the right to pass their own laws, 
with the Bible, and not the common law, as their fundamental law” (Joel 
Parker, in Lectures on Subjects Relating to the Early History of Massa^ 
chiisetts^ by Members of the Massachusetts Historical Society [Boston* Mass. 
Historical Socie^, 1869), p. 389). Diicf Justice Hutchiason was supposed to 
have said in a charge to the grand jury in the March term, 1767, regarding 
the distinction between murder and manslaughter os made by English law, 
“It was not made in this country before the charter; for our forefathers 
founded their Jaws upon tlic law of Moses which makes no such distinction ” 
and the next year he supported die right of the forefathers “to adopt the 
judicial Jaws of Moses whicm were given to die Israelites of old*’ [ibid^ P. 391)* 
The earliest New England code of laNV's, adopted in 1641 by the General Court 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, contained in Art. 94 the “Capitall Laws.” 
All of them were taken from the Old Testament, giving chapter and verse as 
authorities. (See American History Leaflets, Colonial and donstitntional, cd. 
A, B, Hare and E. Channing, No. 25 [New York: A, Lovell & Co., iBgdl .) Art. 
pi r^arding captives and slaves said, “And these sliaJl have all the iibcnjcs 
and (jhrlstian usages which the law of God established in Israeli concerning 
such persons doth morally require.” This earliest code was drawn up to assure 

free fiuition of such liberties Immunities and privclcdgcs as liumanitic, 
Gvilidc, and Chrisdanitic call for os due to every man in his {^cc and propor- 
tion,’* In the Fundamental Agreement at New Haven on Juno 4, 1649, a query 
as to whether the Scriptures “do hold fortli a perfect rule for the direction 
and government of all men*’ was assented to by all (The Trtie Bhte-^Laws of 
Cmmecticnt and New Haven and the False Bine-Lanes hwesited by the Rev, 
Smmiel Peters^ cd. J. Hammond Trumbull [Hartford: American Publishing 
Co., 1876], p. 162). The capital laws were tlicre likewise supported by refer- 
ences to the Old Testament, The Ckneral Court of die Colony of Ne>v Haven 
was bound by the fact “that the lawes for holinesse, and rigJiteoujsncss, arc 
already made, and given us in the Scriptures, which in matters morall, or of 
morall equity, may not be altered by humane power, or authority; Moses 
oncly shewed Israel the lawes, and statutes of God, and the Sanedrim die high- 
est court, among the Jewes, must attend those lawes; Ycr civiJl rulers, and 
courts, and this ucneiall Court inpardcular ... arc the ministers of God, for 
the good of the people.” New-Haven^s SetJing hi Neno-England a7id some 
Lmes for Government (Published for the Use of that Colony, London, 1656), 
pp. 184 f. Sec also Samud Eliot Morison, Pnrkm Protms (New Yorlc Univ. 
Press, 1936). 

24. Willj^ Bradford, Hlstoiy ofPlysuoutb Plantation (2 yds., Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin, 1912), vol. I, p, 15* Bradford had n strong longing for a better knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language. He wrote in the Prc^cc; ’^Though I am 
grownc aged, yet I have had a longing desire, to see with iny own eyes, somc'* 
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riling of that most ancient language, and holy tongue, m which law, and oracles 
of God were write, and in which God, and angels, spake to the holy patriarks, 
of old time,” 

15. Cotton Mather, Magfialia Christi Aimrlcam (Hartford: Cylas Andrus, 
Roberts & Burr, rSzo), \^al. I, pn. 104 (on Bradford), 108, tii (on Winthrop). 
Mather defines the purpose ot liis writings (lA/tf., p. 45) • “I am going to give 
onto the Christian reader an history or some feeble attempts made in the 
American hemisphere to anticipate the state of the Ncw-Jerusalem, as far as 
riic unavoidable vanity of human affairs, and inBucncc of Satan upon them 
wouhl allow of it." Throughout the book Mather used many Hebrew words 
in Hebrew script. He called Nc^v England’s ministers ‘Miasidim harishonim." 

16. “Tlie most distinctive feature of the Harvard curriculum was the emphasis on 
Hebrew and kindred languages. . . . The Puritans could not satisfy their 
repressed desire for more and better Hebrew” S, E, Morison, Harvard Collejie 
hi the Seventeenth Century [Cambridge: Harvard Univ, Press, 1936], vol. I, 
p. 200. See also I, S. Meyer, “Hebrew at Harvard (1636-1760),” Pitbiicattom 
of the Ar/fcrican Jewish Historical Society, vol, XXXV (1939), pp. 143-170, 
and on the influence of the Old Testament generally see the chapter 
“Hebraic Aspects of American Puritanism” and the appended bibliography in 
L. I. Newman, Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements (New York: 
Cblumbia Univ, Press, 1925), pp. 631-646. Roscoc Pound, who icgards in- 
dividualism and liberty as the product of “Germanic” and Saxon genius, 
remarked: “One might say that there was something congenial to the Ger- 
manic spirit in Hebraism which gave the Old Tcsranicnc so profound an 
influence when our fathers began to read it” (The Spirit of the Common Law 
[Boston: Marshall Jones, 1921], p. 36.) Abicl Abbot, pastor of the First Church 
in Haverhill, Mass,, delivered a Thanksgiving sermon m i799« Traits of 
Resemblance in the People of the United States of Ameiica to Aficient Israel 
(Haverhill; Moore & Stebbins, 1799), in which he said (pp, 6, 20): “It has been 
often remarked that tlic people of the United States come nearer to a parallel 
with Ancient Israel, than any other nation upon the globe, Hence our Ameri- 
can ISRAEL is a term frequently used; and common consent allows it apt and 
proper* . , , Is it presumptuous to suppose that the colonization, rapid growth, 
early independency, and unexamplea prosperity of this country aic means in 
providence to promote that religion and to strengthen and extend that church, 
against which the gates of hell wall not prevails if not, then we arc, in a sense 
lilcc Israel, designed to be a religiatis people. Concede this, and our history is 
natural.” Several examples are given to show how God favored and saved 
“the American Israd,” 

A visiting Frenchman reported that in 1780 some Bostonians wished to substi- 
tute Hebrew for English; they selected Hebrew “pour la commodicd du 
public.” Voyages de M. le Marquis de Chastellm dans VAviiriqne Septan^ 
triofiale dans les amides /780, i^ 8 i et I’^Bz (2 vols,, Paris 1786) vol. I, p, 201 f. 
See Robert Withington in New Englmd Quarterly, vol. XVI (1943)1 p- 3*8* 

17. Algernon Sidney, Discourses in Govermnent (3 vols., New York: Richard 

Lee, 1805), vol, 11 , pp. 64f. Sidney also referred to the medieval Jewish com- 
mentators, Don Isaac Abrabancl and Maimonidcs, who “agree m the same 
thing, calling riie people’s desire to have a king furious, mad, wicked and 
proceeding &om their love to their idolatry of their neighbors, which was 
suited to their government; both which were inconsistent with what God 
had established over his own people,” Sidney praised die old Hebrew 
democracy and its general assemblies of the people p. 70), Similarly 

James Harrington in his Oceana referred to tne examples or Old Testament 
political institutions, “It is noteworthy that he invariably makes the practice 
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of the Jewish Commonwealth the first support of every theory he brings 
fonvardi while examples from secular history come second. Jewish history, 
in fact, was not for Harrington on the same footing as any ordinary history. 
ie had a divine authorit}', and in support of Jiis contention that he has 
'transcrib’d these principles of a Commonwealth out of Nature,* he appeals 
'to God and to the World. To God in the Fabric of the Conimonwcalcii of 
Israel; and to the woild m the universal series of nntient Prudence.' ” J, W. 
Gough, "Harrington and Coiitcmnoraty Thought,” Political Scieitce QuaV’- 
rrriy, XLV, p. >98 (Sept., 1950}. Tiic Old Testament attitude towards king^ 
ship ^vas later used by Thomas Paine in Common Sense (section "A'lonarchy 
and Hereditary Succession'*), where he wrote, “Monarchy is ranked in 
Scripture as one of the sins of the Jem,” and “These portions of Scripture 
arc direct and positive. . • . That the Almighty hath here entered his protest 
against monarcnical government is true, or the Scripture is false.*’ (Thomas 
Paine, Pohucal Writings [2 vols., Boston J. P, Mendum, 1870], vol. I, pp. 
26 fi.) The inscription on the Liberty Bell, which dates from 1753, ^vas taken 
from Leviticus 25? 10. 

18. V. L. Farrington, Afahi Ctnrents in Ainetican Thought (New York* Harcourt, 
Brace, 1927), vol. I, p. 47* See also Perry Miller, The England Mind 
(New York* iMacmillan, 1939). 

19. preserved Smith, A History of Modem Cuiuire (New York: Holt, 1934), 
vol, IJ, p. 202. 

20. John Wise, A Vindication of the Govenmiem of New England Churches^ 
and The Chrirch's Quarrel Espoused; or a Reply to Certain Proposals Uth 
ed,, Boston: Congregational Board of Publication, i8do), pp. 37, 38, 40. Wise 
(1652-1736) has been called “the first great American democrat,” M. C. Tyler, 
A History of American JJteratnre Dsfrhg the Colonial Period (Student’s ed., 
New York: Putnam, 1902), vol. II, p, 115. 

21. Wise, op. cit,^ pp. 54 f- 

22. C, H. Van Tyne, The Causes of the War of Indepeiidence (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1922), pp. 75 f«, 8z. 

23. Sec for instance Burke’s speech of Mnr. 22, 1775 ^ ‘^As long as you have tlie 
wisdom CO keep the sovereign authority of this country as the sanctuary of 
liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever the 
dioscn race and sons or England worslup freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in 
evexy soil. They may have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. But 
until you become lost to all feeling of your true interest and your national 
dignity, freedom they can have from none but you. This is the commodity of 
price of which you have rhe monopoly.” (Speeches and Letters on American 
Affairs [Everyman’s Libraiyl, p. 139*) “In political theory and in political 
ptacuce the American Revolution drew its inspiration from the parliamentary 
struggle of the seventeenth century. The philosophy of the Declaration was 
. . . not new; but good old English doctrine newly formulated to meet a pres« 
cut emergency ” cSrl Becker, The Declaration of Independence (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1922}, p. 79. See also G. M. Andrc>vs, The Colonial Period 
(New York: Holt, 1911), p. 60. 

24. A pamphlet, "The City Ministers Unmasked,” published by an army apologist 
on Mar. 5, 1649, stated on p. 19: “Since but few Laws among us, arc the pure 
results of right reaso 7 i and equity, but there is something of inmmte darkness, 
or lusty or humor, or interest deaving to them; tUcceforo as men grow up 
into more reason, they may change the La\va which themselves have made; 
and as succeeding generatfOTrs grow up into more clear and refined reason, 
tlian their Ancestors, so may they change . . , fonsier Laws, as less suitable 
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to them. . . • Right reason and equity carry all Laws in their bowels^ and 
at all times be a fruitful womb of them for the pco^cs good, when the 
wranny of jonn is done away: And it is much better for people to eo to 
Reason for Lnwr, than to Lims for Reason. Each generation can judge better 
what is for its own good, than their forefathers, wlio could not foresee what 
was to fall out in the world.” Quoted by Don M. Wolfe, op. cit., pp. 454 f. 

15. Written Feb. 21, 1765. The Life aijd Works of John Adanis, cd. C. F. Adams 
(20 voK, Boston; Little, Brotvn, 1856), vol. I, p, 66 . 

26. See Eduard Baumgarten, Benjamin Franklin^ der Lehnneister der Ofnerikani^ 
schen lievokitioti (Grundlagen des Amcrikanischcn Gemeinwesens^ voL 1 ), 
(Frankfurt a. Al; Vittorio lelostcrmann, 1936). 

27. Thomas Jefferson, Writings^ ed. P. L. Ford (lo vols., New York* Putnam, 
1^2-1899), vol. 1 , p. 429. The sentence appears m “A Summary View of the 
RigJ)ts of British America** (2774). 

28. Letter to John Wnght, London, dated Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1789, in John 
Bigelow (ed.), The Life of Benjamin Franklin^ 'Ivritten by Himself (4th ed., 
3 vols., Philadelphia: LippJncotr, 1902), vol. Ill, p, 446: liope the fire of 
liberty, which you mention as spreading itself over Europe, will act upon the 
inestimable rights of man, as common fire docs upon gold; purify without 
destroying them; so tliat a lover of libeny may find a country m any part 
of Christendom.** 

29. Paine was called an “accursed English apostate** by Charles William Janson, 
The Stranger in America (London Albion Press, 1807), p. 446. 

Within three months after its appearance, over 120,000 copies of Connnon 
Sense were sold, and the final sale has been estimated at 500^00 copies (Selec^ 
tiojis from the Works of Thomas PainCf cd, Arthur W. Peach Yorlf: 
Hnreourt, Brace, 1928}, p. xviii). 

30. C. H. Van Tyne, The War of Independence*. American Phase (Boston* 
Houghton A'ljfnin, 1929), p. 332. Thomas Paine w'as most perturbed by slavery 
in America. The antislaveiy movement gained momentum from 1775 on, 
when the first Anti-Slavery Society in America \vas founded in PhiUddphia 
in April, 1775. Vermont prc^iblted slavciv in its constitution in 1777, New- 
Hampshire in 1784. Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Pcnnsvlvania proclaimed 
gradual emancipation, and full emancipation seemed under way when the 
abolition of the slave trade in the South stopped by Eli Whitney’s inven* 
tion of the cotton gin in 1793. See also Bigelow, op. cit., vol. Ill, pp. 430a- 
4300, 445 * 

31. Statute 12 and 13 William IIT. c. 2. 

32. C. Becker, op. cif., p. 231. Sec also p. 225, and Bernard Fay, op. cit., pp. 79 f. 
King Gustav of Sweden in hailing the Declaration said that the century was 
undoubtedly going to be “the century of America” {ibid., p. 82). 

33. Benjamin Franklin, Works, ed. Jared Sparks (10 vols,, Boston: Hilliard Gray, 
1840), vol, II, pp. 4d9. 477. 

34. Letters from an Americaai Fannar Describing Certain Provincial Sitmtiom, 
Manners, and Custoim and Conveying Some Idea of the State of the People 
of North America, written to a Friend in England by J. Hector St, John, a 
Farmer in Penn^lvania (Philadelphia: A'iathcw Carey, i793)» pp* 4<lf. Tlte 
book \va8 dedicated to Abbe Raynal. The author’s real name was Michel 
GuiUaume Saint-Jean de Crivccocur (i73J”*®>3)* He lived in Nortli America 
from 1759 to 1780, and from 1783 to 1790. 

35. Letter to Dr. Priestley, Jan 27, 1800, in Thomas Jefferson, Writings, cd. H. A. 
Washington (9 vols,, Washington* Taylor & Maury, 1853-54), vol. IV, p, 318. 

36. Letter to Mr, Adams, Aug, i, 1816, in tbid., vol, VII, p. 27. Siinilarlyt Abraliam 
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Lincoln is reported to have told Herndon, “I do not care who my grandfather 
was, but I care who my grandchildren will be.” 

37. Alexander Hamilton, ed. H. C Lodge, (u voIiSm New York. Put- 

nam, 1904), vul. I, p. 108. It IS noteworthy that Hamilton had imniigratcd only 
a sliort time before from the West Indies. 

38. Jefferson, Wriungs (ed. Ford), vol. II, p. 80. Jefferson wished to combine the 

Hebraic and the Saxon traditions. Placed on a comiiiitccc July 4, 1776, to 
suggest a device for ft seal for the United States, he pioposcd (according to 
John Adams) tliat the seal should show on one side 'tIic children of Israel in 
the wilderness led by a cloud ^ day and a pillar by night— and on the other 
side, Hcngjst and I-forsa, the Saxon chiefs, from whom we claim the honor 
of being descended and whose poliocal principles and form of government 
we have assumed*' (Gilbert Chmard, Thonm Jefferson: The Apostle of 
Amerlcamsm [Boston: Little, Brown, 1929] i 86 ). 

39. E. F. Humphrey, 'NatiomWm aiid Religion in Awerica, iTf4-nh (Boston: 

Chipman, 1924), p. 40. The pictures and articles in the then popular almanacs 
also used the appeal to the British constitutional tradition. See Philip G. David- 
son, Fropaganaa mid the Afnerhan Revolution, (Qiapcl Plill; 

Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1941)1 P* 223. 

40. F, P. Cole, They Preached Liberty (New York: Rcvell, 1941), p. 53. Much of 
the insistence on local self-government was comparable to the demands of 
the ITscntcs In eighteenth century Eur^c for their traditional rights and his- 
torical privileges against die Crown. Tliat vvas cspcially true in die South. 
'This ruling clique, sillc-stockingcd, socially exclusive, aristocratic lu bearing 
and spirit, took an absorbing interest In self-rule for Virginia, but cared not 
a straw for die rights of the common man’* (Van Tyne, The Causes of the 
^Var of Independence, 148). 

41. A sixth edition, "with large additions by William Nelson,” was published in 
Piovidcncc, R.I., in 1774. Anodici pamplilct appealing to the English tradition 
was DcJfiophllusi The genmne principles of the ancient Savow, or Rnglish cow- 
stituthn, , . . ivith sonie observations on their peculiar fitness for the United 
coionhs in general, and Pennsylvania in particular (Philoclciphia, f77d). 

42* William Jay, The Life of John Jay, vtith Selections from His Correspondence 
and Misce/ianeous Papers (2 vols., New York: Harper, 1833}, vol, ILp. 262, 

43. J. W. Thonitoii, The Pulpit of the Americmi Revolution (Boston* Gould fie 
Lincoln, i860), p, 35. See also C. H. Van Tyne, "Influence of the Gergy, and 
of Religious and Sectarian Forces, on the American Revolution,” American 
Historical Review, vol, XIX, pp. 44-64 (Oct., 1913); Alice M, Baldwin, The 
Hew England Clergy mid the American Revolution (Durham, N.C,: Duke 
Univ. Press, 1928); Sherwood Eddy, The Kmgdotn of Ood arid the American 
Dream (New York: Harper, 1941). "To the Pbipit, the Puritan Pulpit, we owe 
the moral force wliicli won our independence” (Thornton, op, cit,, p. xxxviii), 
Jonathan Mayhew was the son of Experience Mayhew, a missionary to the 
Indians on Martha’s Vineyard, which his great-grandfather had purchased in 
1641. 

44. Tliomton, op, eh,, pp. 41^3. 

45. Ibid,, p. 51* The complete Discourse is reprinted on pp. 47-104. 

46. Ibid,, pp, 239 f. 

47. Ibid,, p. 403. In the same sermon Stiles defended the treatment of the Indians 
W two armimencs. One was the advantage brought to the Indians* ‘The 
Protestant Europeans have generally bought the native right of soil, as far as 
they have settled, and paid the value teii-Md, and arc daily increasing the value 
of the remaining Indian territory a thousand-fold; and in this manner ive are 
a constant increasing revenue to tJic original lords of the soil.” TJic other 
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well entitled, and by the Acts of the British Parliament arc declared to be 
entitled, to all the natural essential^ inherent and inseparable Rights, Liberties 
and Privileges of Subjects born in Great Britain. , . . These are some of the 
first principles of natural law and justice.’* On Adams, see J. C. Miller, Sain 
Adaim\ Pioneer m Propaganda (Boston: Little, Brown, 193d). On the other 
hand, Jefferson in one passage went to rather curious lengths to prove the 
rights of the colonists from a rather distant ,P®st.^ He suggested that they 
remind the King that **our ancestors, before their emigration to America, were 
the free inhabitants of the British dominion in Europc« . . . That their Saxon 
ancestors had, under this universal law, in like manner left their native wilds 
and woods in the north of Europe, had possessed themselves of the island of 
Britain . . , and had established there that system of laws which had so long 
been the glory and protection of that country. Nor ^vas there ever any claim 
of superiority or dependence asserted over them by that Mother country from 
which they had migrated.” (Jefferson, Writings, ed. Ford, voL I, pp. 429 f.) 

52, Joseph ( 3 allou^y, quoted m Van Tyne, The War of Independence American 
Phase, pp. 17 f. See also L. Sabine, Ulogtaphtcal Sketches of Loyalists of the 
American Revobahn (2 wis., Philadelphia: John Jos. MeVey, n,d.). On die 
social background of the American Revolution, see J. P. Jameson, The AmerL 
can Revolution Considered as a Social Mavesnent (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1926); C. H. Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 
1760^1^76 (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennylvania Press, c. 1901) j H. J. Ecken- 
rode, The Revolution in Virginia (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1916); T, J. 
Wcttciibakcr, Torchbearer of the Revolution (Princeton Princeton Univ, 
Press, 1940)1 C. A. Barker, The Background of the lievolution in Maryland 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1940); A, M. Schlcsingcr, The Colonial 
Merchant and the American Revolution (New York; Cohimbin Univ. Prew, 
1918), Generally on the rise of American patriotism see Merle Curd, **VVanccd: 
A History of American Patriotism,’* Proceedings of the Middle States Associ- 
ation of History and Social Science Teachers, vol. XXXVI (1938), pp. 15- 
34; Randolpli G. Adams, Political Ideas of the American Revolution (Durham, 
N-G/ Trinity College Press, 1922); Michael Kraus, Inter-Colomal Aspects of 
American Cfulutre on the Eve of the Revolution (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1928) > Irving Braiir, James Madison* The Virginia Revohttioijist 
(Indianapolis. Bobbs-Mcrnll, 194O. 

53, Van Tyne, The War of hidependence, America?! Phase, p, 32. 

54, How nonexistent nationalism was as a force on the whole in the eighteenth 
century can be seen from the attitude of the French Ginadian peasants. Van 
Tyne Ubid; p. 72} reports that Burgoync said of those French (Canadian 
peasants who followed the American rebels in 1776 that they did not follow 
^*the cry of liberty, but the belief of strengtii.” They used to be the subjects 
of France, “they were since so to England, they would bo the same to the 
Emperor of Morocco,” Tlie same lack of nationalisin wos noticeable in 
Germany, where there Nvas practically no protest asainsc the sale of the 
Hessians, WhUc there ^vas widespread demand for liber^ in France, there 
was no feeling for liberty or for tue new dignity of man m Germany except 
among a very few. Even the German soldiers in America wrote home almost 
completely unfavorable reports about the Americans. “They found them un- 
bearably conceited, and bdieved tliat wickedness and pleasure was the cause 
of the rebellion, that they grew haughty because they lived too well.” (Ibid,, 
PP- 134 f.) 

5 J« Ihid., p. 303. People from the southern states distrusted the intentions of rite 
New Englanders. A dclcmtc wrote from Philadelphia that the pco))lc there 
tliought of the New England men “as a set of Goths and Vandals who may 
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one day overrun these southern climes” (Ibid,, p. 306). And Samuel Adams 
hiinselr was afiaid that the Continental Army in A^assadiusetts would rob his 
state of Its independence. On Oct. 29, 1775, he wrote, “History affort^ 
abundant instances of established aimics making themselves the masters of 
those countries which they were designed to protect** (WritiTigs, vol. Ill, 
p. 330). 

56. Franklin, Works, cd. Sparks, vol. IV, pp. 41 f. 

57. Van Tyne, T/?e War of Indepejideiice. American Phase, p. 301. 

58. Witherspoon said, in iiiging the passage of the Declaration of Independence, 
that in his judgment the country was “not only ripe for the measure, but 
in danger of rotting for want of it,” V. L. Collins, President Witherspoon 
(2 vofs., Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1925), vol. 1 , pp. 217-221. See also 
John Witherspoon, Works, ed. Ashbcl Green (4 vols., New York, 1800-1801), 
vol. IV, pp. ii4f. 

59. SelecUom from the Works of Thofuas Paine, ed. Peach, p. 17, 

6 d , Philip Davidson, Propaganda and the American Revolution (Chapel Hdl: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1941 ), p. 7. 

di. Van Tyne, The War of Independence* American Phase, p. 271. 

62, George Washington, IVrithigs, ed. Worthington C Ford (New York: 
Putnam, 1891), vol X, p. 331. 

63, H. R. Warfel, Noah Webster: Schoolmaster to America (New York. Mac- 
millnn, 193d), pp. 120, 122. 

64, Gnillard Hunt, Life in America One Hundred Years Ago (New York* Harper, 
1914)1 PP- 49» ^77 Even between New York and Philadelphia there were only 
four coaches daily which could carry on the average seven passengers in 
summer. The trip took from fourteen to sKceen hours and the fare was Sto, 
There was only one stage daily between New York and Boston, arrivii^ the 
third night and costing $16. Under these circumstances the American of 1800 
did not travel, his correspondence was slight or nonexistent, ncwsi)apcrs 
brought him little information, and all his life and interests tvere centered 
around his town, It was difficult to get national news “Bad roads, scattered 
communities, long distances, and resultant isoladoii dcla}'ed truth” A. J. 
Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall (4 veds., Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 
1916), vol. I, p. 291. 

($5. John Adams, Works, cd C. F. Adams, vol. X, p. 283. 

66, H. E. Jacobs, History of the Evangelical Lutheran Cbtircb in the United 
States (New York: Scribner, 1900), p. 338. See also Humphrey, op, cit, 
p. 314. The feeling of nationalism ^vas then upparendy stronger with the 
Germans outside Germany tlian with those in tlieir native land, 

67, A, J. Beveridge, op cit,, vol. I, p. 304* 

68, James AJadisou, Writings, ed. Gaillard Hunt (9 veds., New York Putnam, 
1900-1910), vol. II, p. 346, Some of the more forward-looking citizens founded 
Mtriotic societies similar to tiiosc whicJi were rlicn, under the influence of the 
Enlightenment, established in many European countries. As in those countries, 
the name of patriot \vhiGh had been appikd to the armies of tlic Revolution, 
was used to ^ignate this new feeling of responsibility for the public common 
good. Bushrod Wasliington wrote to his uncle, Gcoige Washington, in Sept., 
1786: “We have lately instituted a society in these lower counties, called the 
Patriotic Society, As it is something new, and there^ are a few men both good 
and sensible who disapprove of it, it will be a^ high gratification to me to 
know your sentiments of it, if you will be so kind as to communicate them. 
TJic object of die institution is to inquire into the state of public affairs; to 
consider in what the true happiness ot the people consists, and what are die 
evils which have pursued, ana still continue to molest us> die means of attain-” 
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ing the former, nnd escaping the latter, to inijuirc into the conduct of thews, 
who repicsent us, and to give them our sentiments upon tht>sc laws, which 
ouglit to be, or are already made.” (George Washington, Writings, cd. Ford,, 
voE XJ, p. 7 **) 

dp. Noah VVebster, Sketches of America?! Policy, cd. H, R. VVarfel (New York* 
Scholars' Facsimiles and Reprints, 1937)* p* 4 ll> 

70. Ale\andcr Haniiiton, Writings, cd. Lodge, vol. IF, p. 39. 

71. Anson D. Morse, "Alexander I-Tamilton,” Polittcal Science Quarterly, vol. V, 
No. I (1890), p. 21. See also Alex Bern, Die Staatsiflec Alexander Hawiltons 
in ihier Kmstemmg nnd Etiiwicklung (Munich: Oldcnhuurg, 1929), 

72. Humphrev, op. cit,, p. 450, 

73. ^Villiam Winter botham, An Historical, Geographical, Covrmercial mtd 
Philosophical View of the American XJmted States, md of the Enropem 
Settlements in America and the West Indies (4 vols., London, 1795) « vol. I, 
p. 58d. 

74. Simeon E. Baldwin, Life and Letters of Simeon Baldwin (New Haven. Tuttle, 
Aloreliousc & Taylor, 1919)1 p- 288. 

75. LcttcL of June 19, 1802. Memorial ed., op. cit,, vol. X, p» 325. 

76. The Lutheran Church was very active in the prosecution of the war. John 
Peter Gabiicl Muhlenberg, son of the famous Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
and pastor in Woodstock, Vn., declared it the duty "I owe to my God and 
my country” to participate in the tvar. On the German hiflnciicc and |>lnns in 
America sec American Notes and Queries, May 1942, p. 23; July 1942, p. <54; 
and W, L. Werner, "The Oflicial German Langun^ Legend,” American 
Speech, Dee, 1942* 

After Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, M. de Bandol preached a 
seriiiQii in die Roman Carltolic Church in Piiiladclphin in svliich he said; 
“Those miracles which He once wrought for his chosen people arc renewed 
in our favoi; and it would be equally ungrateful and impious not to acknowl- 
edge, that the event which lately confounded our enemies nnd frustrated tlicir 
designs, was the wonderful work of that God who guards your liberties” 
(Humphrey, op. cit.,p. mzq). At that time tlierc were about 18,200 Cntliolics 
and 24 priests in the United States (ibid., pp. 234 ff.), Puritan liostility to tlic 
Catholics went so far that at the beginning of the Revolution Samuel Adams 
tried to stir up the icllgious passion of the Mohawk Indlaiis against the English 
policy of tolerance in Quebec. '^Brothers,— They have made a law to establish 
the religion of the Pope in Canada, which lies so near you. We much fear some 
of your children may be induced, instead of worshipping the only true God, 
to pay his* dues to images made with their own hands,” (Samuel Adams, 
ings, cd. C^isliing, vol, Ilf, p. 213.) 

Of the participation of Negroes in the Revolutionary War George Bancroft 
wrote (History of the Vtmed States of Aimrica, from the Discovery of the 
Continent [Centenary cd., 6 vols., Boston: Little, Brown, 1876], vol, IV, p. 614, 
and vol. VI, p. 142) : "Nor should history forget to record that, as in the army 
at Cambridge, so also in this gallant band [the defenders of Bunker Hill] the 
free negroes of the colony had also their representatives . , . and their names 
may be read on the pension rolls of the country, side by side with those of 
other soldiers of the revolution” ". . . of the revolutionary patriots who on 
' that day [the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778] perilled life for their coun- 
try, more than seven hundred black Amencaiis fougiit sfcic by side witli the 
. wjnte.” 

Relatively not insigiifiicAnt numbers of Jews saw service in the Revoiutionary 
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War, some of them with great distinction. Others aided financially in the 
establishment of independence. See various articles in the 35 volumes of 
Publications of the Aiiierican Jewish Historical Society (1893-1939). The 
United States, witli no feudal or medieval past, founded on the liberal spirit of 
the English tradition and on the humanitarian spirit of the cightcentli century, 
was the only country' which knew no restrictions upon the Jew's, and with 
the comnlctc separation of State and Church the first to give the Jews full 
civic and political equality. Thus it is understandable that the Hebrew Con- 
gregation in Newport, RJ., greeted the first President of the United States on 
Aug. 17, 1790, in an address ns follows* “Deprived as wt heretofore have 
been of the invaluable rights of free citizens, we now (\vitli a deep sense of 
gratitude to the Almighty disposer of all events) behold a Government, 
erected by the Majesty of the People,— a Government, which to bigotry gives 
no sanction, to persecution no assistance— but generously afforchng to All 
liberty of Conscience, and immunities of Citi/.cnship — deeming everyone, of 
whatever Nation, tongue, or language equal parts of the great governmental 
Machine:— This so ample and extensive Federal Union whose basis is 
Philanthropy, Mutual Confidence, and Pubhek Virtue, we cannot but acknowl- 
edge to be the work of the Great God who lulcth in the Armies of Heaven 
and among the Inhabitants of the Earth, doing whatsoev'cr sccmctli him good.'* 
(Facsimile in The Jewish Encyciopedia^ vol. XII, p. 348.) 

77. Brissot founded in 1788 the Societc dcs Amis dcs Noirs, to promote the 
emancipation of the slaves. Mirabcau, Condorccc, Lafayette w^re members of 
the Society. 

On the relation between die American Revolution and France, see Bernard 
Fay, op, ett,; Lucy M, Gidncy, f^luflnence des ^tats XJm d'Ammqite snr 
Bmsoty Condor cet et Madame Roland (Paris; Libra irie du Rccucil Sirey, 
1930); A, L Gu6rard, Beyond Hatred (New York Scribner, 1925); Lord 
Acton, Lectures on the French Revolution (London* Macmillan, 19^5)* 
pp, 20-38. See also Mary-Margarct M. Barr, Voltaire in America, 77^1^00 
(naltiinorc: Johns Hopkins Press, i 940 * 

78. See examples in Davidson, op, at, pp. 21 L, 135, 166. 

79. Noah Webster, op, cit, p, 23, 

80. Foetus of Freneau, cd. H. H. Qark (New York; Harcourt, Brace, 1929)1 pp. 
15 f, Philip Freneau (1752-1832) was the poet of the American Revolution. He 
was the descendant of a Huguenot family who had settled in New York at 
the beginning of the century. “From Concord to Yorktowii, during the black 
winter at Valley Forge, and round the camp fires at Temple Hill, his verses 
encouraged |:ho desponding soldiers. The newspapers widely published them, 
and they M^rc written on slips of paper and distributed throughout the army, 
or posted in some con^icuous place to be nicmorizcd.” Ma^ S. Austin, 
Philip Freneau, ed. H. 4 . Vrednnd (New York* Wessels & Bissell, 1901), 
p. 131. See also S. E. Forman, The Political Activities of Philip Freneau 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1902)1 Lewis Leary, That Rascal Fretiemt 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univ. Press, 194*). Freneau later became a 
journalist defending the French Revolution (see the poem “On the Demolition 
of the French Monarchy,** Poems, p, 123), upholding also Jefferson and 
Madison a^inst the Federalists, Brackenndge (1748-1816) wrote several 
patriotic plays, among them **The Battle of Bunker HiU" (177^)1 

edited the United States Magazine in Philadelphia and founded the first 
ncivspapcr in Pittsburgh. Like Freneau, he was a Democrat and against the 
Federalists. Mis Modem Chivalry, a satirical novel which appeared from 179* 
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to 1815, is rc^rdcd fts the first literary document of the West. See Clnude 
Milton Newfin, The Life and Wrhwgs of Hugh Henry Bracke7iridge 
(Princeton; Princet?on Umv’. Press, 1932). 

&!• Tyler, LHerary History of the American Revointiojtt vol. II, pp. jod f. Simi- 
larly, Abraham Kcccltas delivered a sermon in 1777, **God Arising and Plead- 
ing His People’s Cause; or the American War in Favor of Liberty, Against the 
Measures and Arms of Great Britain, Slicwn to be the Cause of God,’nii which 
he said, “We arc contending for the lights of mankind'' (Davidson, op* cit*^ 
p. 3 d 0 . 

83. F, P. Cole, They PreacM Uheriy, p. i6y. 

83. H. R. Warfel, op. cit., pp. 48 f. 

84. Thornton, The ?nlph of the American Rcvolutionj np. 463 f . Dr. John Adams 
wrote on Dec. 18, 17R1: '*But the great designs ot Providence must be ac- 
complished; — great Indeed! The progress of society will be accelerated by 
centuries by this Revolution. The Emperor of Germany is adopting, as fast 
as he can, American ideas of toleration and religious liberty. « . . Light 
spreads from the day-spring in the West; may it shme more and more until 
me perfect day.” ilbid.^ pp. 464 f.) 

8s. Greenfield Hnh A Poefn in Seven Parts by Timothy Iheight (New York: 
Childs & Swaine, 1794), pp. i^i i57. Timothy Dwight, a conservative Puritan 
and Federalist, was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards. Among his other patri- 
otic poems were “Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise” and nn epic, The 
quest of Canaaju 

Charles William Janson wrote in the preface to his The Sii anger in America^ 
Containhig Observations Made during a Long Residence in that Country^ 071 
the GenitiSy Manners, m/d Customs of the People of the United States; v^hb 
Biographical Pan/cuiars of Public Characters; Hints arid Facts Relative to the 
ArtSi ScienceSf Conmieree, Agriculture, Ma7mfactt(res, Btuigrathn, and the 
Slave Trade (London: Albion Press, 1807), p. viii* “Americans make a point 
of denying every trudi that in any way tend^ to expose a defective habit, or 
a national eiror. They bow before the shrine of adulation, fondly conceiving 
themselves the merited favorites of Heaven; and the United States 'a conn- 
tty where triumph the purest principles of legislation winch ever adorned 
civil society, a country in which the human character is already elevated 
to a superior species of man, compared with the miserable wretches of 
Europe,^” 

Of die many attempts at patriotic poetry of that time, the most characteristic 
arc probably those of John Tromoull (175U-1831), who wrote McFingaj, a 
long poem which between 178* and 1840 went through more than thirty 
editions; Royail Tyler (1757-1826), who published the first comedy written by 
an American and produced by a professional coiiip0nyp The Contrast (17^7), 
contrasting an American officer gentleman with an imitator of Biitish affecta- 
tions; and Mrs. Alercy Otis Warren <1728-1814), a sister of James Otis, who 
in 1805 published a three-volume History of the Rise, Progress, and Termina- 
tioti of the American Revolution. In Jan., 1774, “while America was oscil- 
lating between a Resistance by Arms and her ancient Love and Loyalty to 
Britain,” she wrote “A Political Reverie,” the first of a number of patriotic 
poems, published in her Poems, Uranmic and Miscellaneous (Boston, 1700), 
pp. 188 194. The traffcdy in five acts, The Ladies of Casuk, has a preface, 
dated Feb. 20, 1784 (written “To a Young Gentleman in Europe, at whoso 
Request a Regular Draniatick Work was nrst attentpccd”^hcr son, who was 
then traveling abroad), which is an appeal to the young ^ncration and 
concludes: “May their conduct never contradict the promssions of the 
patriots who have assorted the rights of human nature; nor cause a blush to 
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pervade the check of the children of the martyrs who have fallen in defence 
of the liberties of their country" (p. loi), 

86 . Letter to Col Monroe (Jefferson, Writinss, cd. H. A. Washington, vd. T, 
p. 352) • In a letter to Joseph Jones, Aug. 14, 1787, he characterized American 
government with all its defects as heaven, European government as hell, and 
England as occupying an intermediate station like earth (iM., vol II, p. 249), 
See also his letter to Mr. Hawkins, Aug. 4, 1787 p. Z2i). 

87. Letter to Mr. Wythe, Aug. 13, 1786 (iWd., vol. II, p. 7). He once even went 
so far as to write to J. Bannister, Jr., Oct. 15, 1785, “An American, coming to 
Europe for education, loses in his knowledge, in his morals, m his health, in 
his habits, and in his happiness** (Jefferson, IVrithigs^ ed, Andrew A. lipscomb 
[20 vols., Washington: Thomas Jefferson Memorial Assn, 1903 !♦ vol V. 
n. 188), 

88. Warfel, op, clt,, pp. 261-263. Webster in an address delivered in 1793 strongly 
protested against slavery. "There was much of Rousseau left in Webster . . . 
He averted tlwt every man, black or white, has a sacred right of freedom: 
*No time, no circumstances, no human power or policy can change the nature 
of this truth, nor repeal the fundamental laws of socic^ by which every 
man's right of liberty is guaranteed,*” (ibid,, p. 214.) The hatred of the 
French Revolution and the conservative dislike for the French £nlightcn>> 
ment is shown by John Adams*s comments on Rousseau in 1794 (see 
Boston Public Library bulletin, More Books, 6th set., vol. I [1916], pp, 53-f^4)« 
But even amoi^ conservatives there was an understanding of tlic importance 
of the French Kevoludon. Thus Ezra Stiles wrote in his diary Apr. 7, 1793 : “I 
read the Acts of the National (Jon vent, of 1*^ Feb. wherein they Decree to 
declare War against G. Brit. & Holld. The K. of G. Brit, has just entered into 
an Alliance with the Emperor & Russia. So a Combin' of Britam, the Emperor, 
Holld or the Stadtholdcr, Russia, Prussia certain: prob^ ^in, Portugal, & 
Savoy, all united ag* France, The War of Kings, or the dtonflict of Royal 
Aristocracy witli Republicanism, which will terminate in establishing the 
Repub. of France, & the Repub. of Holld decollated of its Statholder, & the 
Restitution of die Cortes of Spain—: & the Inoculation of Germany,^ the 
Baltic K'"', Ik all Europe with the epidemical contagion of Liberty and Rights 
of Manl And ultimatdy the Tamcing, the Moder* and Amelioration all the 
Europ, Governments.** (The Literary Diary of Ezra Siiies, ed, F. B. Dexter 
[New York: Scribner, 1901], vol HI, p« On the other hand, popular 
enthusiasm ^vas well mirrored in John Burk*s play, Feymie Patriotisme, or the 
Death of Jeame d*Arc, an historic play in five acts (17^), Act IV, where 
Jeanne exclaims in a patriotic though dednitcly anachronistic spirit: 

It is not to crown the Dauphin Prince alone 
^lat hath impelled my spirit to die wars. 

For that were petty circumstance indeed; 

But on the head of every man in France 
To place a crown, and dius at on^ create 
A new and mighty order of nobility. 

To make all free and equal, all men Kings, 

Subjects to justice and the la^ alone: 

For this great purpose have I come amongst you. 

[Shout: Liberty and Equalityl 1 

89. Ernest S. Bates, American Faith (New York: Norton, 1940), p- 300. On 
Democratic Societies, see Eugene P. Link, Oemocratic-Repubhean Societies, 
iygo--/Soo (Netv York; Columbia Univ. Press, 194^)- 

90. Thornton, op, cit,, p. 453* 
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91. Av Omtlonj vi Celebraticn of American Independence; Delivered nt Bclchers- 
towHi July 4ih, 1797, by Samuel F, Dickiason, A.B,, Student at Law, Amherst 
(Northampton, Mass*, 1797)9 p. 16. He pointed out that America “seems to 
have been designedly removed, by the Author f of creation, from the scat 
of tyrants, in order to become the nursery of ficedom.” See also Elhanan 
U^inchester, A plain poihicai eatecbtmy intended for the use of schools in the 
United States of America; V)herein the great principles of Ubertyy and of the 
federal governmentt are laid down atid explained^ hi the way of question and 
answer; made level to the lowest capacities (Norfolk: A. C. Jordan & Co., 
1806). 

92. Letter to John Adams, Oct. i8, 1813 (Jeffeison, WritingSt ed. Washington, 
vol. VI, p. 227). This immaturity of the French ncojilc can be c^ilnincd in tlie 
light of Jefferson's picvious judgment sent from France to Mis. Trist, Aug 18, 
1785: “Of twenty millions of people supposed to be France, 1 am of the 
opinion there are nineteen millions more wretched, more accursed in every 
circumstance of human existence than the most conspicuously wretched 
individual of the whole United Smtes“ (Jefferson, WrittngSy cd. Lipscomb, 
vol. V, p, 81). 

93. The Political Writhigs of Joel Barlcno (New York; Mt»tt & Lyon, 1796), 
p. 160. The importance of the French Revolution for liberal nationalism was 
\vcll explained in his “Lcttre addressee aux habitants dc Pi6mont sur Ics 
avaiitnges dc la revolution frangaisc ct la n6cessitc d'en adopter les principcs 
cn Italic" (1793). Tlicrc he wrote: “France has brought liberty to your doors; 
and she invites you, m the name of all that is dear to you ns men, m the name 
of all that can bind you to the Interests of human nature In general, to accept 
the blessing at her hands. She has done more, she has taught you and all 
other people how public happiness is to be acquired and pteserved. She has 
addressed herself to the great principles of reason which arc common to all 
men; she has cleared away the mass of prejudice, of false doctrine, of super- 
stition in the science of morals; a moiis which the complicated abuses of 
tyranny, conanued for many centuries, had accumulated 011 the human mind* 

has laid down and dearly dcfiiicd the rights and duties of men and of 
citizens, explained the great doctrine of cquauty, the true design of govern- 
ment, the nature of the trust to be reposed m public officers, as servants of the 
people, by whom they are created and by whom they arc paid, She has taught 
you a great practical truth which is too consoling to be rejected, and too clear 
to be called m question, that you arc the sovereigns in your own country.'^ 
{Ibid,^ pp. 204 f.) 

94. Ibid^i pp. 142 f. See also pp. 23, 40, 110, 132, 138. 

95. Barlow, The Colwnbiad: A Poem (2 vols., Philadelphia* C. & A. Conrad & 
Co., 1809), vol. 1, p. xiii. 

96. lbid»^ vol, I, p. 149, 

97. lbld,y voi. II, pp. 136, 145. 

98. Letter to James Madison from Paris, Dec. 20, 1787 (Jcflfci'son, Writings^ cd. 
Lipscomb, voj. VI, pp, 392 f.). 

99. Poejpjs of Freneau, p. 94 * 

100. Webster, op, cit,, p. 47> 

101. H, L. Mencken, The American Language (4th cd., New York: Knopf, i93fS)» 
p. 10. 

ip2. Harry R. Warfd, op, eit,, pp. 59 L 

103. Ibid., pp. 180 if. 

104. See Charles W. Cole, “Jeremy Belknap: Pioneer Nationalist," New England 
Quarterly, vol, X (1937)9 PP* 743 ^ 5 1- 
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los. Charles Brockdcn Brown, Edgar Hmttly, or Memoirs of a Sleepwalker, cd. 

* David Lee Clark (Now York Macmillan, 19*8), p. xxui. 

107! ^Icn**0. ^Hansen, Uberalism and American Education in the Eighteenth 
Cewttiry (New York: Macmillan, i9id). PP-48^«- . . , „ j 

108 Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours, Natwtial Edtication m dse Umtm SMtes 
of Ametica, transl. from 2nd French cd. of 1812 by Bessie Gardner Du Pone 
(Newark, Del.. Univ. of Delaware Press, 1923)- 
too Hansen, op. cit,, pp. no-i45* 

III! GaiUa'rd Hunt, Life to America One Hundred Years p. 141* Webster 
' tvas convinced, as he wrote 111 1789, that the isolation of America ^ 

tvould produce, “m a course of time, a language m North America, as dif- 
ferent 7rom the future language of England, as the 
Danish and Swedish arc from the German, or from one anotliM ^ 

TCrann The Etittlish Language in America la vols.. New York Century 
™ I mo). Thomas Jefferson shared Webster's Pinion 
?o S c^rmin extent. See his letter of Aug. .6, >8*3. to John Waldo (Jc£rso^^ 
Writings, ed. Washington, vol. VI, pp. .85, 189 “Should the « 

Englislf continue stationary, we sliall probably “’"8? dm 

until Its new character may separate it in name as well as in power, from tii 

mother-tongue.” 

~l' 'X. PP- 

non moins ‘"dustticux, plus exMcfa p , ..cchoscspropresi 



dans cette 
'union des 


iuger f 

seront dtraneers pour aucun peup^ ne les portent point 4 

lumidres et ks connaissanccs de t . savoir; Hs envisagcnt 

Ilf. Warfel, op. cit. p.tS4> 

116. Hansen, op. crt.,p. 81. divemence of the languages spoken in 

coined the term * Americanisrn. atn^^rJVanischcn Demokratie. Dcrcn 
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Dcwusstlicit dcr amcrikanischcn Dcmokratic, ihrcr Vcrhcirlichung, ihrcs Stol-> 
zcs und ihror menschhcitliciicn Aiission. Er hat scliictn Volkc den Gkuben 
gegeben, dcr cs zu eince Natioit gcnmcKt liat ” (Otto Vosslcr, Die mnerikani- 
schen Revohitiomideale m ihreJii Verhaltvis zu den europaischeii, uinersueht 
an Thomas Jefferson [jMunich. Oldeubourg, p* 187- 

119. On Jefferson sec Qiarlcs A. Beard, The Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy (New York; Macmillan, 1915); Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and 
Hamiho7i (Boston. Houghton Mifflm, 19^5) Jefferson m Power (Boston; 
Houghton Mifflin, 1936); Gilbert (^hinard, Tbo7/m Jefferso 7 t The Apostle of 
Atnericaninn; F, W, Hirst, The Life mid Letters of Thojnas Jefferson (New 
York. Macmillan, 1926) ; C. E, Merriam, Jr., “Tlic Polkicnl Theory of Thomas 
Jefferson,” Political Science Quarterly, vol. XVII (1902), np. 24-^5; Otto 
Vosslcr, op. ciu; John Sharp Williams, Thomas Jeffersom His Pennan&nt In- 
fluetice on A 7 nerican Instiuitions (New York; (Columbia Univ. Press, 1913), 
In addition to the three editions of his Writings cited above, the following 
have also been used* Memotr, Corresposidence mid Miscelimiies from the 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, cd. Thomas Jefferson Randolph (Charlottesville: 
F. Ciirr & Co., 1829); Correspondence Between Thomas Jefferson and Pierre 
Samuel dti Pom de Nemours, 179^-^817, transl. Linwood Lehman, cd» Dumas 
Malone (Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1930). 

120. Letter to Elbridgc Gerry, Jan. 26, 1799 (Jefferson, Writmgs, cd. Lipscomb, 
vol. X, pp. 78 f. 

Z2I. Letter to J. Garland Jefferson, Jnii. 25, 1810 (Jcffcison, Writings, ccl. Ford, 
vol. IX, p. 270) . 

122. Letter to George Flower, Sept. 12, 1817 (JcffcrMin, Wiitings, cd. Washington, 
vol. VII, p. 84). 

123. Jefferson, Writings, cd, Washington, vol. VII, p. 613. 

124. JLcttcr to Dr. Joseph Priestley, June 19, i8oz (Jefferson, Writings, cd, Lips^ 
comb, vol, X, pp. 324 f.). 

125. Jefferson, Writings, cd. Wahliington, vol. VIII, p, 45. 

126* Letter to Richard Rush, Oct. 20, i8zo (Jefferson, Writings, cil, Lipscomb, vol, 
XV. p, 284), 

127. Letter to John Dickinson, Mar. 6 , 1801 (Jefferson, Writings, cd. Ford, vol, 
VIII, p. 8). 

128. Inauguration address, Mar. 4, 1801 (Jefferson, Writings, cd. Washington, vol, 

VIII, pp.4f.). 

129. Letter to Dr. Walter Jones, Mar. 5, 1810 (Jefferson, Writmgs, cd. Ford, vol. 

IX, p, 274). 

1293. Letter to George Flower in 1817 (Bcrgh cd,, vol, XV, np. 139--142). Years 
before Jefferson had been ^posed to immigration, in his ^Notes on Virgima” 
(Beigh cd., vol. II, pp. i2on.;. 

130. Letter to Mr, Weightman, June 24, 1826 (Jefferson, Writmgs, cd. Washington, 
vol. VII, p. 4jo). 

131. Written April 24, 1816 ICorrespondence, ed. Dumas Malone, p, 186), 

132. Gaillard Hunt, op. cit., pp. ii4f. 

133. Jefferson, Writings, cd. Wasliington, vol. VIII, pp. 388-391. Sec also bis Auto- 
biography, ibid., vol. I, pp. 47-52. 

134. Letter of Jan, 6, 1816, to Col, Charles Yancy (Jefferson, Writings, cd, Lips- 
comb, vol. XIV, pp. 380 ff.) . 

135 - Jefferson, Writmgs, ed. Washington, vol. VII, p. 196. He svrote: "This institu- 
tion will be based on the illimitable freedom of the human mind.” 

13d. Jefferson, Writings, cd. Lipscomb, vol. XIV, pp. 383 f, 

137. Jefferson, Writings, ed, Washington, vol. VIIl, pp, 390 f, 

138. Cole, op. ch., pp. 21 f. 
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139. Jefferson^ “Notes on Virginia Wntmgs^ ed. Lipscomb, Alcmorial cd., op, dt,, 
vol. 11, p. 2 i 6 , 

140. Webster, Sketches of American IBoltcy^ p. 46. 

141. Letter to Edward Coles, Aug. 25, 1814 (Jefferson, Wrltbigs^ cd, Ford, vol. K, 

pp. 477 ff.). 

142. ihe Wrhmgis of “Co/. William Byrd of W estover in Virginia Esqry* cd. J. 

S. Bassett (N(nv York: Doubleday, Page, 1901), pp. 8^. 

143. Jefferson, IKrifwigr, ed. Washington, vol. VIII, pp. 66, 107. 

144. Jefferson, “Notes on Virginia,” writings^ ed. Lipscomb, vol, II, p. 229. 

145. Jefferson, Writings^ ed. Washington, vol. VIII, p. 405- 

14(5, Jefferson, "Notes on Virainia,” iWd., p. 241. j 

147. Letter to Mr. Pictet (Jefferson, Writings^ cd. Lipscomb, vol. X, p. 356). 

148. Letter to John Jay, Aug. 23, 1785 (/Wd., vol. V, p. 93), 

149. Letter to David williams, Nov. 14, 1803 (ibid,, vol. X, p. 43x}« 

150. Ibid,, vol. XI, pp. 2 f. 

151. Jefferson, Writings, ed. Washington, vol. VIII, pp. 157 

152. Letter to James Madison, Nov. 30, 1809 (Jefferson, Writhigs, ed. Ford, 
vol. IX, p. 266.) 

153. Jefferson, Writings, cd. Lipscomb, vol. X, p. 397. 

154. Ibid,, vol. XIV, pp. 45, 43 r. Jefferson’s attitude on foreign policy is not clear- 
cut — he combines botli American traditions: isolation from Europe, and uni- 
versal humanitarianism with a clcar-sightcd realization of the need of alliances 
in moments of danger. 

155. Ibid,, vol. XV, p. 478. See Edward M. Earle, Against This Torrent (Princeton 

University Press, 1941 )$ Alfred Vagts, “The United States and the Balance or 
Power,” Journal of Politics, vol. Til (1941)1 pp* 4*4 Walter Lippnuinn, 
U. S, Foreign Policy (Boston: Little, Brown, 1943). ^ 

156. Annals of tTie Congress of the United States, 17th Congress, 2nd Session, 

1822 to Mar,, 1823 (Washington, 1855), pp- 20 f. See Hans Kohn, ^nThe 
Realities of Peace and War,” Atlantic Monthly, Juhr, 1943* ^ 

157. George Washington, Writings, ed. Wortliington C, Ford (New York: Put- 
nam, 1891), vol. aI, pp. 58/. . ^ , 

158. K, W. Rowe, Mathew Carey: A Study in American Econotnic Development 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933)* pp. 13 f- 1 ** Vohmteefs Journal^ 
Carey wrote on Apr. 12, 1784: “If these and a thousand evils of no less magni- 
tude are the consci]uenccs of our damning connexion with Britain,— is there a 
man among us, who wishes not the connexion cut away? If there be one so 
lost to national feelings, let him be held reprobate, and cast from ajnonff us. 
... Let the thunder of our guns proclaim aloud in the cars of an old jealous 
tyrant, our unalterable determination— either to live freemen, or pensh as a 
pc^ie.” (Ibid,, p. 15.) 

ido! Ibid., p.' ^Lquoted from the Pemsyhaaia Evening Herald, Feb. 1785. 

162! a«y*refcrrcd to Alexander Hamilton as die spiritual father of his school of 
economic thought, and traced the spiritual ancestiy farther back to Colbctc. 
“Born in an oppressed land and exiled to one which had yet to secure eco- 
nomic independence, Carey was acutely conscious of national bouMaties, and 
his attendon was directed to the oconomig capacities of areas so diff equated 
rather than to their wealth in terms of commodities (Ibid,, p. 114/ • An early 
follower of Alexander Hamilton’s was Tench Coxe (1755-1814), a member ot 
die Continental Congress and president of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Encouragement of Manufactures and the Useful Arts, which was founded m 
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1787, Sec Harold Hutcheson, Tench Coxe: A Study m Aumican Econoimc 
Development (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1938). See also Sidney Shcr^ 
wood, Tendencies in Avierican Economic Thought (Baltimore: Johns Mop- 
kins Press, 1897); Charles P. Neill, Dmiiel Haymond: An Early Chapter m 
History of Economic Theory m the United States ( Baltimore • Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1897); A, D. H. Kaplan, Henry Charles Carey (Baltimore; Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1931); Richard Gabriel Stone, Hezekiah Hiles As an Economtst 
(Balcimoic: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933). 

163. See Ralph H. Gabriel, The Course of American Detnocratic Thought (New 
York: Ronald Press, i94o)jjpp. 79-81, 

164. See Frank L, Humphreys, Tve IJfe and Thnes of David Humphreys: (2 voN., 
New York: Purnain, 1917), 

165. Weinberg, op, cit., p. 124. 

166. Ibid.t p. 4do, 

167. A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidetits, I7^p'-i^p7, cd. 
James D. Richardson (10 vols,, Washington: Government Printing OBicc, 
1896-1899), vol. V!, p. 689. 

168. The Federalist^ cd. H. C. Lodge (New York; Putnam, 1908), pp, 81 f. 

169. Jefferson, IVritmgSt cd. Lipscomb, vol. VII, p. 72. My fonner colleague. 
Merle Curti, now professor in the University of Wisconsin, was good enough 
to read the chapter on American nationalism; I am most grateful for his en- 
couraging comments. 
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1. “Dcr wcstllchc Nntmnnlismus . , . sctzt Nation imd Gcscllschaft gleich, d.h. 
cr sct7t dcri BcgnlT dcr Nationalitac bcrcits m cm nicht-naturhaftcs Element. 
Die Angchorigen dicscr Nation fuhlcn sich nur in ihrcr Gesittung zu Hause.” 
German nationalism “hat den vom Huinanisinus gcschnffencn Begriff dcs 
Volkstuins ill cine feste und daucriid wichtiger gcwordenc Beziehung zum 
Gedanken dcs dcutschcn Staates geset^t, und dicsem damit cine Richtune 
gegeben, die ihn cndgiitig von dcr xvestlichcn Entwicklung trenntc.” Paul 
Joachimsen, ^*Zur historiseben Psychologic dcs dcutschcn Staatsgedankens/’ 
Die DhskureHy vol. 1 (Munich: Aicycr & Jessen^ 1922), pp. 115, 139. 

2. Nicolas Zernov, Moscow the Third Rome (London* Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1937), (m. 47, 49. 

3. Heinrich, Ritter von Srbilc, Deutsche Eiubeity vol. I (Munich: Bnickmann, 
1935), calls *^das deutsche \^olk den gegebenen Trager dcr WeltkaLscridcc.'* 
“Dnmnls als Kails V. Weltkaiscridee ciner cinlgcn und Itraftvollcn dcutschcn 
Basis entbehren musstc, damals beginnt jenes binncniandischc, jcncs auf sich 
sclbst und den crerbten Sicdlungsbodcn beschranktc Leben dcs grossten 
Kolonisicrungsvolkcs dcs Mitrclaltcrs, die wirtschaftliche und ucilanklichc 
Einschnurung, dcr Mangel an Wagemut, das Aufgchcn im iiidivtmialistischcn 
und partikulaiistischcn Denken und das Sjchvcrhcren im konfcssioiicllen 
Streit.*’ (Deutsche Emheity vol. I, pp. 49*) 

4. “A us dem Lutlicrtum stammt (wenigstcns teiKvcise) die Ncigung dcs Dcut- 
schcii, im Besitz rein geisticcr Frcihcic nicht aUzuvid nach pubmeher *Erci- 
heit' zu fragen, sondern iSindlings seiner Obrigkcit zu vertrauen, auf die 
‘Gcwisscnhaftigkcit’ dcr Rcgicrcnden fester zu oauen als auf die policisch 
organisiertc Kontiollc der Regiertcn. Echt luthcrisch ist die Scheu dcr ilcut- 
schen Gcistiglicit i''or alJzu enger Bcrdlirung ink dcr Politik, Jlir vlclbcrufcncr 
Svcltfrcmdcr’ Zug. Well die deutschen luthcnschen Kirchen nictnals batten uin 
policischen Einduss kampfen mussen (wic die caivinischen Westeuropas) und 
well das politischc Leben ihrer Tcrritorialstaaccn zumcist in tragem Stillstand 
verhante, fchlte ihnen das naturliche Bedurfnis nach cigcntlich politischer 
Betatigung; daher, und aus dcr Enge dci* dcutschcn Klcinstaatcnwelt, stamme 
die viclbcrufcnc pohnschc Passivitat des dcutschcn Luthertums** Gerhard 
Rittci, “Die Auspragung dcutschcr und westeuropaischcr Geistesart im kon- 
fcssionellcn Zeitaltcr ” Historische Zeitsebrifty vol. CXLIX, no. 2, pp. 247 f. 

5. National Socialise Germany U'ished, as a first seep, to undo the peace of 1648. 
See F. Kopp and E. Schulte, Der WestfUlhche Frteden (Munich. Hohcncichcii 
Verlag, 1940) . Schiller praised the treaty in his prologue to Wallensteins Lager, 

d. Austria and Pnissui became the centers of German political life. In both 
“konntc das imtionalc Prinzlp nur das dcs Kolonialdeutschtuiiis scin, dessen. 
Existcnz auf dcr Hcrrenstelluiig gegenuber dem Sla\-cncum beruhte” (Paul 
Joachiniscn, op. ck., p. 156). 

7. ^'Bedenken odcr Diskurs von der Regienmg dcs heiligcn Rcichs und 
Freistcllung dcr Religion” (1574). reprinted in ftul Joachimsen, Der deutsche 
Staetssedajikey pu. ii9r-i4U 

8, It Is characteristic that Althusius (1557-1638)1 whose book was published in 
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1603, was an ardent Calvinist, influenced by the Old Testament Carl Joachim 
Friedrich regards him as a representative of tlic craft guilds in their efforts 
to democrat!^ the town govcinmcnt, a man with a “Western ” individualistic, 
democratic, and utihuirinn jsoiiit of view. 

9. “We worry very little about the Roman Empire. Let it die today or tomorrow, 
that Is all tile same to 11s. And even if it went to pieces, if only the hay will 
be plentiful we will make a rope out of it whicli will sew it together.” 
Ludwig Joachim von Arnim and Clemens Hrcntniio, Des Kjiaben JVwider- 
horn, cd. Eduard Griscbach (Leipzig* Aiav Hesse, 190^), n. 632. 

10. Edwm Hermann Zeyder, The Holy Roitm Empire In Gcrinan Literature^ 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1918) p, 61. See also Heinz H. F, Eulau, 
“TJieories of Federalism under tlie Holy Roman Empire,** Awertem Tohucal 
Science RevieiWj vol. XXXV, pp. 643-^^ (Aug., 1941). 

zi, Dissf*rtatio dc rationc status in Imperio nostro Romano-Gcrnianico. In qua. 
Turn, qufllisnani icvcrA In co Status sit; turn, nuac Ratio Status observanda 

? [uidcni, sed magno cum Patriae Libertatis detrimen to, ncglccta hucusg; 
ucrit; turn deiilque, quibusnam mediis nntiquus Status rcstauran ac firman 
possic, dilucidA expheatur. Autorc Hippolitho A Lanide. Freistadii, 1647. The 
introduction starts: “Futicstam ct cadaverosam hodiernae Gcrmaniac nostrac 
faciem contcmplanti mihi, causas, quid ita h semet dcgcnenirit, ct pristinac 
Libertati ac Dignitati penitbs dccoxcrit, indagarc, baud senicl In mentem venit, 
bcncvolc ct cordate Ircctor.*’ The second quotation Is from p. 290, at the 
beginning of chap. 16 of the first part, which deals with tlic prer^tives and 
nglits which remain to the empcior in the administration of the Empire. 

12, See Ignaz Jastrow, Pufendorfs Lehre von der Monstro$hdt der Reichsverias- 
sung (Berlin: Mayer & Mfillcr, 1882)* A German translation of Pufendorfs 
hook by Dr. Harry Drcsslau was published in tlic Historlscl>poUttsebe 
RibUotbek vol. Vfl (Berlin: L. Mcimann, 1870), and another by Heinrich 
Dove ui Reclams Unhersalhihliothek in 1878. The famous passage is at the 
end of chap. VI. At the beginning of clia|). VII, Pufendorf gave the following 
characteristics of the Germans; “Die dcutsche Nation war von alien Zeken her 
kricgcrisch und strekbar, fur ganz Europa cin uncrschopBichcr Quell von 
Soloatcn, die ihre Haut zu Maiktc uagen. Wenn ilmcn Mine des Angriffes 
und Ungcstfiin fclilcn, so crtiagcn sic um so besser langwicrigcs Ungc- 
mach ^s Krlegcs und fiigcn sicli ausscrordcntlich Icicht der Disciplin. 
Ebenso sind sic zu allerlci Handwerken gcschickt. Und, was ausscrordcntlich 
wichtig fur die Festigkeit eincr Regicrung ist, sic sind alien Tumultcn 
abgcneigt und ftigen sich gem cincm niclit allzu harten Regiment.’* 

13. Paul Joachunsen, Der deutschc Staatsgedaukey p. Iviil, 

14, Paul Hankamcr, Deutsche Qegenreforimtfon und deutsches Barack (Stuttgart: 
J, B. Mender, 1935) pp. 96 L, 140!. 

15. Kuno Fraiicke, History of Gertmn Literature (New York: Holt, 1931), p. 206, 

16. The story is told in bit. III, chaps. 3, 4, and 5* See Grhmnelshansens Werke^ 
(Kurschners Deutschc National-Litteratur, Vol. 33) vol, I, pp. 219-229. In 
Englisli. Hans Jacob Christoifel von Grimmclshauscn, The Adventurous 
Shfipltclsshfms, (London: W. Heinemann, 1912) pp, 202-^10. 
r7. Julius Petersen, “Grimmclshauscns Teutschc Held,” ^uphoriatt, Ergan- 
zungaheft 17 (i9*4)* p- 5- “Mitten in der von romanischem Formsinn be- 
herrschten Barodtzeit ist bier ein Stdek gcmianischcr Ungebundenheit als 
dammemde dcutsclie^ Schnsudit und Vorgcfiihl dcr Roinnnrik znm Durch- 
bruch gekommen,” ibid,, p. 28. See also Felix Scholz, “Grimmclshauscns 
Vcrhaltnis zu den Sprachgescllschaften und sein Tcutschc Michel,’* ibid,^ 

J \p, 79^63 Egon Cohn, Gesellschaftsldeale und Qesellscbaftsrofnass des 77. 
ahrhunderts (Berlin: E, Ebering, 1921); Victor, Probleme der deutschen 
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Barockliteratur (Leipzig* Weber, 192S); Hans Schultz, Die Besirebungen 
dev SpTachgeseUschi^ten des 17. JabrJyimderts (Gottingen: Vandcrhocck & 
Ruprccht, 1S88). 

]8. The title of the book by Schottclitis, which contains 1466 pages in addition 
to lengthy introductions and an index, begins; “Ausfuhrliche arbeit von der 
tcutsciicn haubt spmchc worin cnthalten gcmcltcr dicser haubt sprachc 
uhraiikunft/uhraltcrtuhm/ rcinlichkcit/ eigcnschaft/ vermogen/ unvcrgleich- 
llchkeit/ grundrichtigkeit/ . , ” The preface begins “Wan man dem Wesen 
der Tcutschen eigcndich nachdenket/ so wol was deroselben Uhraltcrtuhm/ 
Raumc der Lander/ Macht der Volkcr/ gewaltige auszugc/ Glfikk der 
Waffen/ EifFer zur Tugend/ vcrmcidung <£r Lastcr/ strenge haltung der 
rcchtcn Adclschaft/ und deroglcichcti/ von langcn Zeiten her/ betreifen mag, 
Als aucli/ dass sic cndlich durcli gottlichc Vorsehung das letztc Weltreich/ 
und damit den hoclistcn Elirenstandt und das Haupt der Christenheit auf sich 
gebracht; dass sie an Ruhm der Treu und Tapferkeit/ an Anzahl derer 
grossmachtigsten/ tapfersten und tugendrcichsten Heldcn/ an vollcstcr Menge 
der gclahrccstcn Lcutc/ an reichem Zuwnchsc tauscntcrley K&nsten/ an 
Anzalil der bcrdhmtcn hohen Schulen/ und festen StSten/ an besitzung ciner 
so prachtigen/ wortreichen und remen Hauptsprachc und dcroglSchcn/ 
eineii ansennhehen Vortrit haben^ ja dass sic die Welt durch erfindung der 
Truckcrcy gclahrt und gcschikt/ wic auch durch erfindung der Buchsen und 
Fulver Kunst/^ t^fer und glcichsam zum Kriegsmanne gcmacht haben; 
man inochtc die (jcdankcn gar wol von Ost biss Westen/ von Suden bias 
Nordeii hcrum wnndcrcn lasscn/ und solchcr der Tcutschen Vortreflichkeit/ 
bey einigem Volkc cine voile Gleichheit hierinn vcrgcblich aufsuchen.*’ 

TI1C famous Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, a native of the Palatinate, 
wrote 111 French on Feb. 9, 1719, to Queen Sophia Dorothea of Prussia: “If 1 
dare say it, I am always shocked when I hear mat German is no longer being 
spoken in Germany; our language is so beautiful and good, why be ashamed 
of it? I am also airraid that in abandoning oneself to foreign languages one 
does also lose the old Aufrichtigkcit, Treue und Glaubcn, of which every true 
German must be proud.” 

19, See Wilhelm Frenzen, “Germanienbild und Patriotismus im Zeitalter des 
deutsciicn Barock,” Deutsche Vicrteljahrscbnft fur Uteramrwissejjsehaft wid 
Qeistesgescbichte, XV (i937)» No, 2; Max Wchrti, Das barocke Qeschichts- 
btld in Lobensteivs Annmhis (Fraucnfdd: Huber, 1938}, 

20. The many nuotations in Kurt Weis, Die patriotischen StrSfmingen m der 
deutseben Literatur des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges (Greifswald: Adler, 19*3)* 
prove only the absence of nationalism in seventeenth century Germany. See 
his own comments, pp. 49-53* There is only the linguistic pamotism of writers. 
German is praised as a direct daughter of Hebrew and is rc^rded as the 
mother of Greek and Latin. Some writers went rather far in their emphasis 
upon linguistic purity. Philipp von Zesen (1619-1689) suggested that Gennans 
should not use c, y, v, 4f, and ph on account of their foreign origin. Grim- 
melshauscn wrote agnmst the use of Latin, Greek, or biblical names for 
German children; a Calvinist mother who had named her children Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, appeared to him like a Jewish, not a German, woman. 
Schottelius regarded German as perfect and original while foreign languages 
were only ssusmmne^igefltckt (patched together) • 

Herbert Cysarz has collected and edited the poetry of the^ (Serman Baroque 
in Deutsche Literatur in Entwickhingsreihen (3 vols., Leipzig: Rcclam, 1937)" 
In the whole collection no nationalistic poem and vcw few mildly patriotic 
ones can be found. Among these few are Logau’s ”Die bluhcnde deutsche 
Sprachc” (vol. III, p. 17) • 
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Dcutschcn sind su nice Lcutc 
Lcrncii doch erse rcclcn heute, 

Wann sic Icrncn doch niich wolten 
Wic rccht Dciitsch sic hnndclii soltcn. 

Enoch Glasers “Deutsche Rcdligkcit” (vol. I, p. 202), which begins; 

Eiii Dcutsch gctuiEthc gclit vor alio, 

Es sag cin nnders wer da wil. 

And finally Isaac Mabrcchts “Ohcrrcinic an die Tcutschc Musa” (vol. 1, 
P- ‘ 33 ): 

Nun/ Tcutschc Musa/ tritt hcrfiii/ 

Lass kccklich dcinc stijiim crklingcn/ 

Warumb wokestu fdrclitcn dir/ 

In dcincr Mutter spiach zusingcn? 

Mciiit man/ Teutschlandt sey ohne sinnen? 

Soli danti dcr Griciicn pracht/ 

Oder die Rumisch machc 
Der Poctrei Klcinodt allciii gewinnen? 

Somewhat more patriotic is a broadside of i6Sp (quoted by Waldeniar 
Mitschcrhch, Der NatiomhsiHUS Westetiropas, p. 174) 

Auf ihr tapferen tcutschen Hcldcn, nchmt die Wnifen 7 Air Hand. 

Lasst die Nachwclt von cuch mclden, streit fur Gott und Vaccrland,^ 

Lassr den ubcrlangcn Schlaf, wischr ihn erstenv aus den Augen, 

Obet an den Barbarn Strafi gicsst niif ilmcn scharfc Laugen* 

Elmer A, Belter, Propagmidn in Qainany Durhjf^ the Thirty Years* War 
(Princeton Univ. Press, 1040) yields practically nothing on national sentiment 
in Che period. Wandrusslca von Waiuistcttcn, “Vom BegrilT dcs Vatcrlandcs in 
dcr Politik dcs drcissigiahrigcn Krieges” in Gesofntdeittschc Vergofigenheit 
(Munich, Bruckmann, 1938}, secs some progress of German patriotism in that 
period. 

2i« ^c, for instance, Friedrich von Logan ( 1604-1655} » ShiVRedichtet (Deutsche 
Dichter des siel^hnten Jahrhunderts, cd, Gmtav Ehner, vol. III [Leipzig: 
Brqckhaus, 1870]) nos. 106, 236, 273, 281, 439, 463, 643, 770, 778 and 994— 
which, addressed to die Germans, reads: 

Blcibt bcim Saufcnl bleibt bcim Saufen! Sauft, ihr Dcutschcn, immerhin! 
Nur die Mode, nur die Mode, lasst zu alien Tcufcln zichn! 

22 “Seid ihr dann so unwissend, odcr wollt ihrs sonst nit achten, dass die jetzige 
Franzosen selbst von den Teutschen abkommen, dcren untcutschen Sitten 
(die sic viclleicht von den altcn Gallis, wcichc ihr altc Tcutschen Vorfahren 
rittcrlich fibenvunden, crlcmet und angenommen) ihr jetzo nacliahinct?’* 
(Grimmelshauscn, quoted m Kurt Vogtherr, Die Geschiebte des Wortes 
**Deiitsch” V 071 Luther bis mr Aufkl^rung [Weimar: Hermann Bdhlaus Nachf., 
1937], p. 36.) 

23. Daniel Casper von Lohenstein (1635-1683), Grosstufithiger Feidherr Annlmm 
Oder HewMsm mbst semer Dnrcblamhtigstesj Tbmmfda m einer siegreicbeti 
Staats-- Ltebes- imd Heiden-Qeschichte (Leipzig, 1689 and 1690). About 
Arminius in German literature see Wilhelm Greizcnach, “Aimin in Focsic 
und Litcraturgcschichtc,'* Premsische Jabrbiichery vol, XXXVI (1875), 
pp. 332-340, Medieval Germans kiiCAV nothing about Arminius* in any ease 
they felt, through Cliurch and Empire, so closdy united with Romo tliat a vic- 
tory over Romans would not have appealed to them. Arminius like WIttekind 
would have appeared to them a rebel against the Roman Empire which to 
them was pare of the history of salvation. 
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24. Ruch von deutschen Poetety, j?i welcbew alle j/jre Eige?isc/Mfft tmd 
Ztiegehor grfmdtlich erzehlct^ 7 md wit Exempebi Ansgeftihret wird (Brcsslaw, 
1624). By writing the buck he wished *‘dic gewclschtc Teutschen dardurch zu 
uberseugen, wic undaiickbarlich sic sicli an dcr Muttcisprachc nit all cm, 
scjiuieiii auch an sich selbst vcrgreiffcn” 

2$, WiJhcJiJi von Giescbreclit, Deutsche Reden (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblor, 
1871), p. 134. 

26. GottfiicO Wilhelm Leibniz, Werke^ ed. Onno Klopp (11 vols., Hanover 
Klindswoitli, 1864-84), vol. IX, p, 232. Sec also voL V, pp. 115, 572 Lj vol, JX, 
p. 143 On Leibniz, see Edmund Pfleidercr, Gottfried Wilbelvi Leibniz ah 
Patriot^ Staatsntam uiid Eildmigstrager (Leipzig R. Rcsland, 1870); Erwin 
Ruck, Die Leibnizsche Staatsidee^ aus den Quellen dargestellt (Tubingen: 
Mohr, igo9) ; Victoi Basch, Les Doctrmes poVmques des philosophcs classiqties 
de VAijeviagne (Pans* Alcan, 1927), pp. 38-59; Jean Baruzi, Leibmz et 
Vorgaiiisation reUgieuse de la terre (Paris* Alcan, 1907) , Carl Huber, “Leibniz 
Deutsche Pohtik,** Zeitscbrtft /wr Pohtiky voL XXIX (1939), pp. 420-423; 
J. Malyc, “Leibniz, thdoricien du nationalismc allcmand,” UAcropoie, voL I 
(1920), pp. 442^58. 

27. Leibniz, Deutsche Scbrifteti^ ed. G- E. Gubrauer (2 voJs., Berlin: Veir, 1838), 
vol. 1, p. 419. Sec also p. 417. 

28. Heinrich von Trcitschlcc, Deutsche Gesebichte tin vennzehnien Jahhnnderty 
vol. II (7th cd., Leipzig: Hirzel, 1912), p. 80 

29. Leibniz, Pbdosopbisebe Schriften^ cd. <J. 1 . Gerhardc (7 vols., Berlin Weid- 
mann, 1875-90), vol. VII, p. 456 

30. Leibniz, Werkcy cd. Klopp, vol. V, pp. 203-247. 

31. Leibniz, Pbilosopbfscbe Schriften^ ed. Gcrhardt, vol. VII, pp. 157-174. 

32. Leibniz, WerkCy cd. Klopp, vol. V, pp. 247-303. 

33. Ibid^y vol. II, pp. 1-126. Leibniz demanded (pp. 56!.) that France assume not 
only rhe injlitary leadership of Europe but also potentiasn mvalent et 
mercioruvi imritiortnn vinaieatiomm^ 


34. “Ermahnung an die Teutschc, ihren Verstand und Sprachc besser zu (iben, 
samt bcigctugccn Voischlag cincr tcutsch gcsinntcn Gesellschaft” (1679)1 
rcjwntcd in Paul joachimsen, Der deuische Staatsgedmkey pp. 243-260. The 
article starts with the sentence: “It is certain that cvciy virtuous man should 
care, after God*s glory, above all for the welfare of his fatherland.” And 
Leibniz complains: “1 must confess that perhaps during the whole existence 
of Germany, they never spoke in a more non-German or unintelligent way.” 

35« Leibniz, “UnvoiBrciflichc Gcdankcn betreffend die Ausiibung und Verbes- 
sermig der deutsdien Sprachc,” Demsebe Sebriften^ vol. J, p, 457. In “Bedenken 
wcichcrgcstalt sccuritas publica interna et externa und status pracsens im 
Reich jetzigen Umbsdinden nach auf festen Fuss zu scellen,” WerkCy ed. Klopp, 
vol. I, pp. 193-257, Leibniz pleaded for a moral regeneration and a closer 
union of the German states, which he saw as a necessary condition for the 
peace of Europe, while he acknowledged the leadershm of Fnncc, to which 
he granted the role of supreme arbiter for die peace of Christianity. 

36. Karl Biedermann, Detitscbland nn acbtzehnte^i fahrhtfndert^ vol. 11 , pt. i 
(Leipzig! Weber, 1858), p. 382. In 1644 a thesis De Damnntione Sagarum was 
defended at the University of Tfibingen, natural science and research being 
condemned as “knowledge not suited for a Christian.” 

37. See Ignaz Jastrow, Qeschicbte des deutscbm Emheitstratmtes imd sehier 
Erftiltting (2nd ed., Berlin: Allgemeiner Vercinfur Deutsche Litteratur, 1885)1 
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hundred years so many gifeed men had put all their Jndusti^ into explaining 
the Bible that nothing new could be said about it; therefore he abandoned the 
study of tlieology to turn to htCTary history, for ivJ)jcJ) he felt an JncJmation. 
He wrote a Htstorta Literark GermaiioruM, “which until then had been 
written by no one.” (M. Bcycr-Frohbch, cd., SeWst^eugiihse aits dem Dreis^ 
sigihhrigen Krieg md dem Barock [Deutsche Lhemur—SasnmUmg . . , m 
Euiwkklmigsreibeir Reihe dentseber Selbstzeugiusse^ vol. VI] [Leipzig. 
Rcclam, ig3o1i pp. i 73 « iQi*) 

39. Under the influence of Schlc^rs Hermann^ J. A. Scheibc, a disciple of 
Gottsched, wrote a libretto for a “truly German serious opera/* called 
Tbusnelda in 1749. See Hans Joachim A'lovcr, Qeschichte der dcntschen Mttslky 
vol. TI (5th cd., Stuttgart: Cotta, 1930), p. 394* 

40. Biedermann, op. cit, vol. II, pc. 2, pp. 51-53* 

41. Ibid.f pp. 13-18. 

42. Op C!t.y vol. II, pt. I, p. 504* n. 2. 

43. Emil Horner, cd., Vor dem Uvtergaug des alien Reicbs, ns^-n 95 (Detitscbe 
Literatur^ammlung . , , jVj Eniwhklungsreiheni llethe Polhische Dicbtimg, 
vol. I) (Leipzig: Reclam, 1930), p. i3« 

44. Biedermann, op. eh., vol. II, pt. i, p. 3<}d. 

45. The Pietists were blamed for allowing scr^rants to sit at the same table as 
their masters and to participate with them in Holy Communion. On Pietism 
sec Koppcl S. Pinson, Piettsni As a Factor in the Rise of Germtui Natiomiisin 
(New iWk: Columbia Univ, Press, 1934)- The founders of Pietism were 
not only completely nonpolitical: they were devoid of national feeling. Philip 
Jakob Spener (1635-1705) “betrayed no emotional reaction to the occupa- 
tion of nis own birthplace, in 1681, by the armies of Louis XIV of France. 
He viewed it merely as a visitation by God upon tlioso classes who had for- 
saken the true evangelical faith” (ibid,, p. 181). 

46. Biedermann, op. cit,, vol. I, pp. 165 ff. Herder quoted Hclvctius Do P esprit, 
disc. II, chan, I, n, 2, where a man introduces himself as an Englishman only 
to be told* ‘Vous Anglais? Vous scricz dc cette Be 011 les citoyens ont part a 
radininistration publique ct^ .sont unc position dc la puissance souvcrainc? 
Non, monsieur: cc front baissc, cc regard timidc, cette demarche inccrcainc” 
betray the German. (Werke, cd. Suplian, vol. XVIll, p. 209,) 

47« Biedermann, op. crt., vol. fl, pt. 2, p. 373* 

48. Ibidj p« 384: “Was Rousseau in gcnialcr Eingebung liiiigeworfcn, das brachtc 
man m Deutschland in cin System.” 

49. See Gerhard Fricke, Die Emdeckrnig des Volkes in der deutscbcfi Geistes- 
gesebiebte voin Sturm und Drang bis zur Romantik (Hamburg* Hnnscatische 
Vcrlagsanstalt, 1937). Walter Linden, a National Socialist literary historian, 
characterizes the importance of the Storm and Stress period: “Der Sturm und 
Drang war brausender Aufbrach zu artcigner imd volkhaftcr Weltanschauung, 
Eur Frciheit schdpfcrischcn Lebeiis, zum Waltcn und Fdhlcn des allcr 
Fcsscln der Regcln und der Etikettc entledigtcn Genius. Er war der Vcrsuch, 
die in Husscrcn Fornicn erstorrre und unlcbcndig gcwordcnc, vom arcfrcmdcii 
westlerlschen Auflosungs^isc und volksfrcmdcn Bildung&vorurtcilen bc- 
herrschtc 2ivllisation des Kokokos zu ubcrwiiidcn und aus sclbstschdpfcris- 
chem Seelencum cine neue artliaftc und gewacliscnc, dem Volkc verbundene 
deutsclie Kulcur zu scliaffen.” (Qeschichte der dentschen Literatur von den 
Anfangen bis zur QegenvHtrt [Leipzig, 1937] > p* 29B.) And another National 
Socialist literary historian, Heinz Kmdcrmann, writes; “Der Kampf gegen 
den Geist und die Lebensform der pancurop&ischcn Aufkldrung, den die 
Sturm-und-Drang Bc^vcgung fbhrtc, war cin erster Vcisuch, das dcutsche Volk 
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von westiichcr Ucbcrfremdung zu befrcien und damit den Weg frci zu 
mnclicn fur cine artgcmass deutschc Kulcur und Gesmnuzig, fur eine voIkKafce 
und orgaiiisch naturgcmfisse Gestaltung deucschcn Lcbcns und dcutscher 
Kunst,’* (H, Kindcrmann, ed,* Von dGutscher Art imd Knnst [Deutsche 
JJtermir^jnwnlung . . , in Entnjsieklmgsreiheiii Reihe IrrationalimtiSy vol. 
VI] [Leipzig. Reclam, i935lt p. 5.) 

50. Herder “nalim den VVeimarcrn gegcndbcr cine Haltung eln, die wir in ihrcr 
Notwciidigkcit erst hcute zu wtirdigcn wisscn, Er avoIIcc Dichtui^ und Volk 
zu Gincm gcmeinsamen Schicksal zusammenzwingcn m cincr Zcit, da die 
Dichtung cines Goethe in erhabener Grdsse sich uber alle Bindungcn volk- 
hafter Arc cmporschwang. So endcce sein Weg in dcr Verbittecung und seine 
Lcistung beginne erst heute rcchc cigcntlich fur unscr Volk fruchtbar zu 
werdenj* (Hcllmuth Langcnbucher, Deutsche Dichtimg in Vergangenbeit und 
Qegemvart [Berlin, 1937], p. 78.) 

St, Kindcrmann, op, city pp. ii, 22. 

52. Walter Linden, Auigaben einer Nationaleii Literamnoissemebaft (Munich, 

1933) p. 40^- 

53. Paul joachimsen, Derdeutsche StaatsgedankCy pp. Ixxv-^Ixxxi. See also Friedrich 
Meinccke, Die Idee der Staatsrason in der neueren Oesebtehte (3rd cd., 
Munich: Oldcnbourg, 1929)1 pp* 34o*'424, the best discussion of Frederick IPs 
political ideas; Ernest Lavisse, Etudes sur VHistoire de Pmsse (7th cd., Paris 
Hachette, 191^} • 

54. Bicdcrmanii, op, ciL, vol. II, pt. I, p. 165. 

55. See Robert Ergang, The Poudaw Ft 7 brer: Frederick Willimt I y Father of 
Frttssian Militarism (New York Columbia Univ, Press, 194O; Biedermann, 
op, city vol, II, pt. I, pp. 167 f. 

56. Meinccke, op. city p. 357: “Und soweit man sieht, hat Friedrich dicse Barbarei 
seines Miljtarjsiiius njemais zum Problem seines Nadidcnkens gcmachc, niemals 
veisucht, cthischere und humancrc Pnnzipicn in seine Grundlagen einzufuh- 
ren. ... In dicsen duiiklcn Grund staadicher Macht leuchtcre er mit dem 
Lichtc seiner Humanitat niclit hinein." See also (Serhard Ritter, Friedrich der 
Qrosset Ein historiscbes Profil (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1936)* 

Sir James Harris (afterwards Lord m^csbu^), British Ambassador to Ber- 
lin, charactenzed Frederick II in a dispatch of March 18, 1776: “Although as 
an individual he often appears and really is huinane, benevolent and fncndly, 
yet the instant he acts in his royal capacity these attributes forsake him and he 
carries with him desolation, misery and persecution wherever he goes. Though 
they feel the rod of iron with which they are governed, few repine and none 
venture to murmur,” 

Frederick’s political philosophy Avas clearly shown in his famous politic^ 
testaments, m them he never thought of a German nation, for even Prussia 
was no nation but only in the process of bemg forced into one by her kings. 
He spoke of "les nations que j’ai ITionncur ae gouverncr.” Die Pohtischen 
Testamente Friedrich des QrosseUy cd. by Gustav Berthold Volz (Berlin: 
Reimar Hobbing, 1920), p. a8. He regarded the oristocra^ as the foundation 
of these nations and of Prussian policy: “An object of the poUcy of the 
sovereign of Prussia is the preservauon of its nobility^’ for which end the lands 
in the hands of the nobility must be preserved to it. “11 est n6ce5sairc d’em- 
p6chcr la noblesse dc servir allleuts, de Icur inspirer un esprit . . . de nation; 
e’est d quoi j’ai traivailld, ct que, pendant le cours de la picmi&re guerre, je 
me suis donn^ tous Ic mouvements possibles pour faire passer Ic nom dc Prus- 
siciis, pour apprendre k tous les ofHciers que routes ccs provinces, quoiqu* 
cntrccoupdcs, lont un corps ensemble.” (lbid,y p. 29 f.) Frederick went so far 
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as to demand a Prussian-Fnsneh alliance against the German empire, an alliance 
which would guarantee to France the possession of Alsace and protect it 
against Gcmian rcconqucst. Ibidevi^ p. 48, The basis^ of the Hqhcnzollcrn 
regime was no German patriotisro, not even a Prussian nationalism, but a 
dynastic militarism. It was well expressed in the directives given for the educa- 
tion of the Prussian crown prince: “As the military is the foundation of this 
state, it is ail indispensable ncccssi^ to turn the mind of the child to love the 
military professum. , . • One should speak before him of inilitary matters with 
tliat sacred respect with which the pnests speak of their chimerical revela- 
tion • • Ibldeviy p. 104. 

57. Avsgewdhlte Werke Faedriebs des Grossen (Berlin: Rcimnr Mobbing, 1918), 
vol. I, p. 40. 

58, “Briefe uber die Vaterlandsliebc” (1779), in Die Werke Friedrichs des Qrossen, 
vol, VIII (Berlin: Reiniar Hobbing, 1913), pp. 279-305, In the Letters, 
Fhilopatros pleads with his correspondents for patriotism. “Yon will agree with 
me, that nothing is more reasonable and virtuous than true patriotism.” 
Frederick’s patiiotisni is an echo of clasrical appeals to glory and patriotic 
pride. See Ernst Cassirer, Freiheit wid Fortn (fecrlin* Bruno Cassirei, 1922) 
p. 500. Of recent works see Jurgen von Protc, Staat u»d V oik in den Scimften 
lYiedricbs des Grossen (Berlin Verlag fur Stnatswissciiscliaftcn, 1937) , Hans- 
Wilhelm Bucclisel, Das Volk itn Staatsdenken Friedrichs des Grossen (Bres- 
lau; Pncbatsch, 1937); R. Holm, Der Soldat imd das Vaterland mtbrend tnid 
vach dein Siebenjabrigen Kiieg (Weimai: Bohlau, 1940); Cnrl Jautke, Vreus^ 

FTiedficb der Grosse nnd Goethe in der Gesebiebte des dcutscbeti Staats-^ 
gedankeus (Halle: Niciiieycr, 1941). 

39, F. Bidggcmann’s volume on the Seven Years* War as mirrored in contempo- 
raiy litcranirc, in Deutsche LiferamrSarmuiung . . . in EntmekUmgsreiben: 
lietbe Atifklhntvg^ vol. IX (Leipzig: Rcclam, 1935)1 docs not contain one word 
of national fccltng. The only Prushtan of the time who showed national feeling 
was Ewald Friedrich, Count Hertzberg (1725^1795), minister of state in 
Prussia, who was interested in German and Prussian history and in German 
literature. On Jan. 27, 1780, he dclivci^ed n “Discoui's tendant & expliquer Ics 
causes de la supcrioiit^ des Germaias sur Ics Roniains ct i proiivcr que Ic Nord 
dc la Germanic ou Teutonic entre Ic Rhiii ct la Vistulc, cc priiicipalcmcnt la 
prdsentc monarcliic Piussiennc, est la patrlc origlnaire dc ccs nations hdro- 
fques” 

do. Ft. I, bk, 7 (Grossheizog Wilhelm Ernst Ausgabe [Leipzig; Inscl, 1920], vol. 
Ill, p. 298), 

di. Heinrich von Treitschke, Deutsche Gesebiebte im l^eimzebnten Jabrbundert^ 
vol, I (8th cd., Leipzig; Hixzel, 1909), p, 64, 

d2, “Kdnig Friedrich is zwar cin grosser Mann, aber vor dem Gliickc, untcr 
scinem Stock slvc Scepter zu stehen, be\valirc tins dor liebe Herrgott,” Sec 
Woldemac Wenck, Deutschland vor bnndert Jabren, vol. I (Lclpug, 1887), 
£ * 75 - ^ 

dj, G. E. Lessing, Briefwecbsel mit Karl Wilijelni Ratnler, Jobanti Joachim 
Esebenburg tmd Friedrich Ntcoiai (Berlin: Friedrich Nicolai, 1794), pp. 256 f. 

d4, ‘Von einem innerlichen Verhaltnis zwischen Friedrich und seinen Untertanen, 
geschweige der Nation, darf In der Zeit seiner drei grossen Kriege kaum 
g^prochen liVerden. Dafhr war die Hartc des Regiments, das Spartanertuin 
dieses Staates zu gross, dic^ Alleiiigc\valt des IConigs, der allc Zweigc der 
Vcrwaltung in der Hand hick, in jeden Winkcl hincinlilicktc, seine Dicner 
dmngsaliertc, keine Widerrede litt und hdchstens scinem ^'hreibor, scinem 
Eichcl, seine Gcheimnisso anvertrautc, zu stark cntwickelt, stand er vor alien 
rait seiner franzdsischcii Bildung dem Kulturbcwusstsein. der Nation in alien 
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ihrcn Schiclitcii zu cinsam gcffcnubcr/’ Max Lcnz, '^Deutsches National- 
cmpfiiidcn im Zcitakcr unscrer Klassjker,*^ Jahrbuch der Goetbe-Gesselschaft, 
vof. 11 (Weimar, 1915), p. 276. 

65* “Stitdcntcn haben noch Honettetat im Lcibe, aber xnit den Offizieis — die 
inachcn cincm Madchen em Kind und kraht iiicht Hund odor Hahn nach* 
das niacht, wcil sic allc couraschasc Lcutc scin, und sich mussen todtschlagcii 
labscn. Denn wer Cnuragc hat, der 1st zu alien Lastem fahig,'* 

66* Deutsche Zitschauer^ vol. Ill, p. 88, vol. VI, p. 330. Quoted in Wcnck, op, cit,^ 

p. i6« 

67. Sec Gunther Holstein, Die Sieaispbtlosophte Sebkienmebers (Bonn: Kurt 
Schroeder, 1923), pp. lyf, Charactciistically Hahnzog dedicated his sermons 
to the Prussian minister Herzberg. The sermons praised soldiers and the 
Prussian army; “A'lit vollcn Tonen laiSt cr aus scmcni Tacitus den Kricgsmhni 
der altcn Dcutschen, mit nitht mindcrem Stolz die Fanfarcnkliinge der 
schlesischcn Knege erkhngen. Das prcussische Hecr 1st dim *das crscc, das 
geubteste, das tapfcrscc untcr den furchterlichcn Hccrcn dcs macheigen 
Europa’j cs ware xinc niedrigc Ehrlosigkcit, cine schimnflichc Fcighcrzigkcit, 
cine vcrachtungswiudigc Traghcit von unscrcii Junglingcn, wenn sic sich 
weigein wolltcn, da, wo sic gerufen werden, in Rcih und GUed unscres 
chi’cnvollcn Kricgshecrcs’ cinzutreten.*' 

68. Bicdcmiann, op. cit,^ vol. II, pt. 2, see. 2, p« 362. 

69. £. Horner, op cit,^ Introduction. 

70. ImmccUatbericht Schlabrendor^s, Breslau, 9. Junl 1764, in Acta Hortisslca. 
Die Bchonlcnoiganisation und die allgcnieinc Staatsvcrw^altung Preussens im 
18. Jahrhuodert, vol. XIII (Berlin* Paul Parey, 1932) p. 419. 

71. Henri Pirciinc, A History of Europe from the Invasiotis to the Sixteenth 
Century (London: Allen & Unwin, 1936), p. 18. See also pp. 534 f. 

72. Biedcrniann, op, cit,^ yol 1, pp. 170 f. 

73. Ignaz Jastrow, op. cit., pp, 160, 259, 329. 

74. Paul &ymnnk, ^^Friedneh dcr (Si’ossc und das deutschc Schrifttum,*’ Zeit~ 
schrift ftlr den deutschen Vnterricht^ vol. XVI (1902) pm, 324-354; Christian 
Bortholincss, Histoire pbiiosopbique de VAcadhnie de rmsse depun Leibniz 
jusqu'd Scheiling, particulieremeut sous Frederic-ie-Grand (2 vols., Paris, 
1850-1851}; Adolf von Hamaclc, Gescbichte der konigiicb preussiseben 
Akadernie der Wissensebaften zii Beriiny im Auftrage der Akademie bearbeitet 
(3 vols., Berlin Rcichsdruckciei, 1900); Antoine Rivarol, Dt scours sur 
Pimiversalitd de la hngue frangaiscy 77^4, cd, Marcel Hcrvicr (Pans: Libiainc 
Dclagmvc, 1929}; Louis Rcynaud, H moire generale de Vmfhtence frangaise 
on ^lemagne Und ed., Pans: 1 -lachcttc, 1915). 

75. Epitrc, Oct. 10, 1739, (Envres de Freddric-ie-Grand (Edition de I’Acadcmic 
de Berlin, 31 vols., Berlin; Imprimeric Royalc, 1846-1857), vol. XIV, p, 87. 

76. “Sittlichc Autonomio dci freicn Individuahtat” ( Wdhclm Dilthcy, Qesiomneite 
Schrifieut vol. Xll [Leipzig: Tcubiicr, 1936I, p, 5). 

77. “Nic, fflauben wir, hatte bis dahiii cin grosses Volk so wenig 6ffentUchkeic 
gchabr* (Ddthey, op. cit.y p. 13). 

78. ^Dio bcscligcndc Lust an grossen Wonen veipufft darin ins Lcere. Vollends 
dem Landesvater ctwas cn politischcn Rcchtcn abtrotzen zu woUen— uber 
diesen Widcnpruch zur Zwangsvorstellung vom unbedingteu Gehorsam 
vcrmochte sich nlcmand hinwegzusetzen. Hat dock der Deutsche — nach Im- 
mermann— cinen norilrlichcn Drang, ach zu unterwerfen, zu dienen bis zur 
Selbstvcrlcugnuiig, ‘inmoniert* zu zein. Vcreiiizeltc lcere Demonstradonen 
verinochtcn an diescr (jclstcshaltung nichts zu andern, Geradc die Masse, auf 
die cs angckoinmcn ware, gab kcincn Faktor ab, auf den irgendwic zu rcclinen 
war. Ehcr noch schloss sie sich, beinahe iiistiiiktiv, zu genieinsamer Abwehr 
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gcgen die Bcdrohung des Alcgewohntcn von nussen zusammcn. Wic uncndlich 
schwnch ihr Auflchnnngswillc war, das solltc die fianzosischc Revolution 
erwciscn.** (E. Homer, op, wt, pn. 16 f.) 

79. E. Homer, op, ck,, pp. 241, 9. Tlic article “Ueber den Vatcrlandsstolz" was 
published in Deutsches Museum, vol. I (May 1776). 

80. Basedow's ideas were presented in 1768 in his “Vorstcllung an A^civschcn- 
froundc und vcrfno^ndc Alanncr iibcr Sebtden, Studicn inul ilircn EinBiiss 
auf die oflfcndichc Wohlfalirt.” See Otto Gcrlach, Dte Idee der Nattoiialer^ 
ziehimg in der Geschiebte der Preusslschen Volksschule^ vol, I, Dte Na- 
tionalerziehtmg m iS, Jahrhwidert^ dargestellt an threin Hauptvenreter 
Rochow (Langensalza: Jul, Bcltz, 1932), aiul on the Enlightcninciit generally, 
Martin Sommcrfcld, “Aufklarung und Nationalgedanke,” Das Literarische 
Bcho^ vol. XVII, No. 22 (Aug. 15, 1915). 

8r. Harold D. Lasswcll, ‘*Two Forgotten Studies in Political Psychology,” 
Aviertcofi Political Science Revte^o^ vol. XIX (1925), pp. 707-^17. 

82. Wicland, Satntlicbe Werke (Leipzig: Goschen, 1794-1801), vol. XV, p, 362. 
See the whole passage from p. 359 on. 

83. /Wd., vol. I, p. 22. Heinrich von Trcitschke, op, clt^ p. 22. 

84. Trcitschke, op, c/L, p. 47. 

85. Bruno Renner, Die mtionalen Ehilgtmgsbestrebungen Friedrich Carl von 

Mosers, (Thesis Kdnigsberg' Schwarr, 1919), n, rr. See also 

1 . Roscnstcin, “Friedrich Carl von Moser,” Prenssische Jahtoiicber^ vol. XV 
08 ^ 5 )v pp- 229-58; Hans Heinrich Kaufmann, Friedrich Carl von Moser als 
Polhlker und Ptiblizisi (Darmstadt: Hessischer Staatsverlng, 1931). 

B6, Briefe, dicneueste Uteratur beireffend, pt. ii, p. 27 (Letter 180, Berlin, Aug. 6, 
1761), 

87. Pinson, op, ch,, p, 183, inentionB the influence of Pietism on Moser who is 
characterized as "a Christian patriot." Der Teutsche MerkuTf vol, xi (1779), 
p. 53, published an article “GcaanUen cines cliristlichcn Patrioten" which began 
oy aslcing: “A Christian patriot— Christian patriotism— what is meant by these 
modern expressions?" 

88. Sec also Herman U. Kantorowlcz, “VolksgcisC und historischc Rechtsschule," 
Historisebe Zeltscbrift^ vol. CVIII (191 2), pp. 298 f,; Arnold Bcmcy, “Reichs- 
tradition und Nationalstaatsccdonlcc (17^1815)" Hisiouscbe Zeitschrlft, 
vol. CXL (1929), pp. 59 f. ^stus M6scr (Allgcfnehte Deutsche Bibliothek^ 
vol. VI, pp, 3 ff ^reprinted in lus Werke, vol. IX, pp, 240 if.) criticized 
Moser's jramphlct, in which he characteristically pointed out that the German 
nadon had existed in the free farmers and yeomen of die Middle Ages, and 
no loiwr existed, 

89. Paul Kluckhohn, Die Idee des Volkes im Schrifttnfn der doutsebe?! Bewegtmg 
(Berlin: Junker h DUnnhaunt; 1934), pp. 5 if. 

90. Schlozer (1735-1809) published Brtefwecbsel vieist bhtoriscb’itolhiscben 
Inhalts in 10 vols,, 1777-1782 and Staatsanzeigen 1780-1793. Sec Arnold 
Bcrncy, "Ai^st Ludwig von Sclilbzcrs Staatsauifassung," Historisebe Zeit~ 
sobrift, vol. (JXXXII (1925), pp. 43-67; Joseph Hay, Stoat, Volk und JVeltbtlr^ 
gertutn m der Bcrhnische Monatsschrift von Frtedricb Oedike wid Jobami 
Erich Biester, 17^3-1796 (Berlin: Haudo & Spener, 1913), Other important 
periodicals were Deutsche Chronlk, by Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart; 
uraues Vngebeuer, by Wilhelm Ludwig Wcckhcrlin (1739-1792), a very 
widely read Swabian journalist, one of the very few without academic train- 
ing; D^r Deutsche Zvsehauer by Peter Adohih Winkonp (1759-1813), a for- 
mer nrnnk who later became editor of Der Khelnische Bftud, die most impor- 
tant historical archive for the history of the Rhine Confederation; Jotmial von 
wid fllr Deutschland by Leopold Friedrich Gunther von Gdckiiigk (1748- 
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1828}, a poet of some renown; and finally the Deutschei Mttsetim by Christian 
WUhclm von Dohm (1751-1820}. See generally on that period Woldemar 
Wenck, Detitschland yor Httndert Jahren (Leipzig; Gninow, 1887), M. von 
Bochn, Deutschland im t8, JabTbundert (Berlin! Askanischcr Verlag, 1921); 
Adolf WohlwiU, WeltbuTgertum and Vaterlmdsliebe der Sclywaben (Ham- 
burg; Otto Meissner, 1875); Joadiim Kirchncr, Die Qrmidlagen des deutschen 
ZoitschrifteiJwesens (2 vols,, Leipzig* Hiersemann, 1928, 1931). On Schubart 
see; Schubarts Leben imd Qesmnmigen von ihm selbt Un Kerker aufge~ 
zeichnet (Stuttjrart: MBntler, 1 791-1793); D. F. Strauss, '^Schubarts Leben in 
scinen Bricfcn,*^ Gesarmfylte Schriften (Bonn* E. Strauss. 1876-1878), vols. 
VIII, IX. On Weckhcrlin, see; Gottfried Ritten von Bohm, Ein PtibliciS’- 
tenlebeii des 18, Jahrhnmderts (Munich; Beck, 1893); John A. Walz, “Three 
Swabian Journalise** (Friedrich Schiller, Ludwig Weekherlin, Christian F, D. 
Schubart), Americana Germofiica^ vol, IV, pp. 95-129, 267-291, German 
American Annals (Philadelphia, 1902-1903) vol. I, pp. 209-229, 257^277, 
406-^419, 593-606. 

91. “Ein Vcrsuch, etwa die Einfiihrung freier Verfassungen in einzelnen deutschen 
Staaten, die Abschaffunff driickcnoer Adelsvorrechte, einen^setzlichen Scliutz 
filr die Fressc zu envirken, mochte frcilich im damaligen Ueutschland als ein 
aussichtsloscs, wo nicht tdrichtes Unccrnchmen erscheinen. Aber doch eigent- 
lich nur darum, well man sicli eben alizusehr daran ^w5hnc hacte. jede 
Vcrandcrung des Bestehenden, die nicht schlcchthin aus einem freien Antnebe 
von oben stammte, fur unmbglich, ja schon jeden Versuch ciner solchcn fiir 
frcvclhafc zu haltcn. Die Gcwdhnuiig schwcigcndcn Gchoisanis auf Scitcn der 
Rcgicrtcn— bis hinauf in die Kreise der Hdchstgebildcten und Angeschensten — 
unbcscliratikter Selbsthcrrlichkcit auf Seiten der Regierenden, auch der wohl- 
wollcndsten, war noch zu gross und zu allgexnem.” Biedermann, op. clu^ 
vol. II, pt. 2, pp, 1212-1214. 

92. Wenck, op. cit.^ p. 1 1. Steuben wrote to a German friend from America* *The 
^irjt of this nation cannot be compared in the least to the Prussian. You [in 
Gcrmanvl tell your soldiers: do this [me dier]— and he does it. But I am 
obliged here to tell them: this is the reason w^ you should do this [wshalb 
Sie dies ttm soHten]—md then he docs it.” (Hermann Oncken, Nation tmd 
Geschiebte [Berlin: Grote, 1935I, p. 334.) J. T. Hatfieid and £. Hochbaum» 
**Tho Influence of the American Revolution upon German Literature,” 
Americana-Gerf/ianiat vol. HI (1899-1900), pp. 338-385. 

93« “Patriotismus bedeutet filr Schlozcr die Funktion cines zufklllg in X wohnen- 
den Individuums, welches sich mit ^wissen vo:^fundcncn ‘Konjunkturen* 
durch ein bescimmtes, ihm und der Gemcinschaft ndtzlichcs Vcrhalten abzu- 
flnden hat** (Bcrney, op. cH., p. 66.) Schlozcris humanitorianism was often cx- 

E rcssed. *^incn Menschen verbrennen, weil er Jude ist, und einem andern die 
dehsten Stellen vcmchlicsscn, well cr nicht von Adel, seien Spezies von einem 
Genus, Reliquicn vormaliger Barbarei und mittelalterlicher Schnmtzrestc** 
(Staatsanzeigent vol. 11 , p. 259), 

94. Sec Leo Weisz, “Erwachende Schweizer Jugend im 18. Jalirhunderc,’* Neue 
Ziircher Zeimng^ June 5, 1938, and his Die poHtische Endebung hn alteji 
Zurich (Zurich: Neue zhreher Zeitung, 19^); Lconore Speerli, Rousseau 
tmd Ziirieh vom Erscheinen des ersten Discours bis zmn Ausbrttch der 
jranzosischen Revolution (Zurich: Effingerhof, 1941); Eduard Fischer, Die 
deuuehe Selmekerbegehtemng in den Jabren fvyo-iyiy (Frankfurt am Main: 
Diesterweg, 1922), 

95. Wohlwill, op. cit„ pp. 78 f., n. 53. * , . 

In his “Deutsche Chronik,” vol. I, p. 43, quoted in Wenck, op. eit.^ p. 131, 

97, Deutsche Chronik^ Sept, 29, 1774. See Wohlwill, op. p. 19. 
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98. Qratiet Ungebettery vol. V, pp* 221, 226, quoted in Wenck, op. ck.^ p. 136. 

99. Wcnck (op. cit.t pp. zx 6 f.) sums up his observations on patriotism in Germany 
at the end of the eighteenth cciituiy as follows: *'Wciiilcii wir uns nun nocn 
dcr Frage zii nach emer Richtung dcs politischcn Sinnes auf den Vatcrlandsae- 
dankcii, namcntltch auf eiiicn deutschen Patriotismus, Da schleii denn wolil fiir 
dicsen, am Atisgange dcs vorjgcn Jalirlmndcrts und nodi bis in das gegen^ 
\vartigc hinein, kein Plarz mehr in Deutschland gegeben. Es ist bckaimt, wie 
vide Deutsche wiihrcnd dcs Krieges mit deni rcvolutiondi'en Fraiikrcich, ohne 
rich eben zu jakobiinsdicn Gerinnuncen zu bekennen, doch kcui Hehl daraus 
machten, dass sic jede Nicdcrlage dcr deutschen WafTeii als ciiien Gewinn 
fiir die Mcnschhcic ansahen; es ist nicht minder bekannt, wie andcrscits^ den 
cindringenden Franzosen ^cenuber, dcr Partikularismus in die uppigstc Bldte 
schoss und Land und Landchen rich dreitna! glucklich pric^n, den Schein der 
cigiicn Sicherlicit erkaufen zu kdnncn diirch Zuriicktretcn von der gemcinen 
Sachc, Aber auch untcr den cifrigcn Gcciicrn dcr Revolution und der 
franzosischen Macht — wie spiclte docTi auch da die Bezichung auf das dcutscho 
Vatcrland oft cine so ncbcnsachlichc Rollc! Mehr zur Mcnschhcic odcr zu 
Europe sprechen die bcdcutendstcn unter den anti-rcvolutionaren Schnftstcl* 
Icni; wen mehr ftir die Wcltordnung odcr das Glcichgcwiclit dcs Erdteila, 
als fiir Deurscliland, zichen sic bci ihrer Bcldimpfung dcr fjranzosischcn 
Ausschreirungen zu Fclde; • • • Acusscrungen deutschen Nationalgcfuhls 
wurden nur allmahlich hdrbar, von cinigen Dichtcni odcr Manncrn» die 
sonsti durch Sccllung odcr Entwickhmg, sich zuni Anschlagcn dieses Tones 
berufen fuliltcn, und klangcn dann wie Tone aus fremden Regionen in das 
wirre Treiben dcr JErdc hincin,** 

TOO* Milllcr had written in 1782 co^ Friedrich Heinrich Jacoby: '^Siib)ection of the 
whole of Europe under one prince, I regard as death; sulijcction of the German 
empire in the ncart of Europe under one prince, 1 regard as the harbinger of 
death.’* This ^^iron Gcrniaiiy^* seciiicd to him “of all empires most propitiously 
situated to erect tlirough its six hundred thousand hard and well disciplined 
wnriiors the edifice of universal monarchy,’* See Wcnck, op, eh., p. 185, 

lou Wcnck, op. cit., pp, 185 f*, 197* 202, 

102, Wohhvill, op. cit., p, 84, n. 84, 

J03, Aiurical liistoiy of tlic eighteenth century wns full of national controversies, 
especially in the fight between Italian and French schools of music in Paris, 
Gluck, whose operas were rather in the French tradition, was an intemationaL 
ist in outlook, Mozart expressed his feelings agoinst Italian and French music 
ill his letter of Mar. 21, 1785, to Anton Klein, complaining of the reluctance of 
the directors of German dicatcrs to spend money on German operas. “VVere 
tlicro but one good patriot in charge , , , But then, pcrhajis, the German 
national theatre would actually begin to flower; and of course that would be 
an evcrlosdng blot on Germany, if we Germans ivcro seriously to begin to 
think as Germans, to act as Germans, to speak German and, Heaven help us, to 
sing in German! !" (The Letters of Mozart and His Fatnily, ed. Emily Ander- 
son [London: Macmillan, 1938], vol. BI, pp. 1^5-1328). Alozart pointed out 
that he could give rein to his tongue (“a thing which unfortunately is so 
seldom possible in these days”) because he was convinced that he was “talking 
to a irtte Gerfiion.** It is interesting to compare dijs letter of Mozart's, insisting 
on the Genmn nadoiial character in music, with Baches saying: “Dcs Gcncml- 
basscs Finis und Enduisachc soil aiidcrs niche als mir zu Gottes Ehre und 
Recreation dcs Gemiiths ^n- wo dieses nicht in Acht genommeu wird, da 
isds keine eigcntllchc Music, soudcin cin Tciiflischcs GcpUirr ” 

Musicologists have pointed out die very different national character of Ger- 
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man and as e\j}tiessed iti their music, Gustav Becking reported that 

German \var prisoners in England during the last World War relaxed in their 
discipline and in the observant of their national mores when they came under 
the influence of English music. They declared that it was very difficult for 
them to march to me sound of English march music. That music» they said, 
had no discipline— it was too joyous, so that tli^ forgot in hearing it the rules 
which otherwise formed a part of their being, linghm military music had not 
the deeper significance of tne German military music which always speaks in 
liigh-sDimdm^ tones of tlicir fatJicrJand. The English music intended only to be 
an accompaniment^ of marchersi it did not suggest a superior authority — it 
addressed the individual and thus undermined discipline. Wlio marched behind 
Scotch bagpipes could not answer die quesdon of why he wore die KingV 
uniform as a German would do: to sacrifice my life to the fatherland if it is 
necessary. The English music forbade this. In it the German soldier missed 
authority and seriousness; it \yas for him too joyous, even fnvoious. The music 
brought him a kind of undesired matuniy. iHa?idbuch der Engiandkundey cd, 
Hanig and Schellbcrg 1 Frankfurt am Main. Diesterweg, 1919], vol. U, pp. 
200 f.) The same author writes on p. 207; “Musical life in Germany is organ-^ 
iwd autlioritadvely; pleasure, critical sense, and private initiative of the in- 
dividual m the muldtudc ]^ay their parr, but they are nor the real cells and 
probably never will be. In^gland music appeals to the individuals, it is only 
the servant of all those who in some form participate in it. Each single 
individual eY|icncnces the music individually and is fudge for himself.” 

ID4. Williclm Dilthcy, Qesmtmelte Sclmftefii vol. XII (Lcip2tg. Teubner, 1936), 
pp. 131-204, especially pp. i34f., 143, 155. 

105. W. H, Bniforu, Qenmny in the Eighteenth Cmtury (Cambridge Univ, Press, 
I935)» P- 323- 

106. In his Gedanken tiber die Nachahfmmg^ par. 56: . • die Nachahmung der 

Natur . . . muss von den Gricchen aUcin eilernec werdeii.” Par. 79: “Das 
allgcmcine vorziighchc Kcnnzeichcn der griechischen Meisterstiicke ist endlich 
cinc edle Einfalt und cine sriUe Gxosse sowohl in der Stellung als im Ausdruclc. 
So wic die Tiefc dcs Meeres allezeit ruhig blmbet, die Obcrflachc mag noch 
50 Willem, eben so zeiget der Ausdruck in den Figuren der Griechen bei alien 
Leidenscha/ten einc grosse und gesetze Seele.’* 

107. Ewig wcchselt dcr Wille den Zweek und die Regcl, in ewig 

Wicdcrhoiter Gestalt walzen die Taten sich um; 

Abet jugcndlich immer, in immer veratidcrter Schfine 
Ehrst du, fromme Naturt zbchtig das alte Gesetz, 

Immer diesclbc, bewahrsc du in treuen Handcn dem Manne, 

Was dir das ^ukcliidc Kind, was dir der Jungling vertraut, 

Nalircst an glcichcr Brust die vielfach wechsclndcn Alter: 

Unter demselbcn Blau, uber dem namlichen Grfin 
Wandeln die nahen und \vandcln vereint die femen Geschlcchter, 

Und die Sonne Homers, siehc! sle lachelt audi uns. 

— Schiller^ “Der Spaziergang.” 

108. Hambnrgiscbe Drarmturgief bk. II, 101-104 Stuck (SafmntUche Schrifteii^ ed. 
Karl Lachmann and Fr. Muncker [Stuttgan: G. J, Goschen, 1^4!, vol. X, p. 
213). Compare also Schiller in his “&haubu!me als Moraiische Anstalt*^: 
“Wenii wir cs erlcbten einc Nationalbulinc zu haben, so ^vurden wir auch eine 
Nation.” 

109. Letter to Gleim of Feb. 14, 1759 (SihmntHcbe Sebriften [Stutteart, 1904I vol. 
XVII, p. 158). Sec also Ids letter to Karl Lessing, Smmnthche Sebriften 
[Stuttgart, 1907], vol. XIX, p. 68): “If my plays are not worth 100 louis d’or, 
better not to speak about them to me, for then they are wordi nothing. I do 
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not wish to exercise my pen for the honor of my fatherland, and even if it 
should depend forever omy and uniquely upon my pen. For my own honor, 
however, it suffices me if one only secs more or less, that 1 would have been 
able to achieve something in my profession/’ 

1 10. ^‘Mbge doch die bekannte j^ahlung, gliickllch dargesceUt, das dcutschc PublU 
hum auf ewige Zeiten erinnern, dass cs nicht nur berufen wird, urn zu 
schauen, sondem auch, um zu hdren und zu vcrnchmcn. Mdge zuglcich das 
darin ausgesprocline gdttUclio Duldongs- und Schonungsgcfuht dcr Nation 
heilig und wert bleiben/’ (Goethe, Sdmlitfhe JV^rke, Grossherzog Wilhelm 
Ernst ed. [Leipzig: InscI, igaol, vol. XII, p. 475.) Differing from Goethe, a 
modern National Socialist literary liistorian, Franz Koch, in nis Qesebiebte der 
detftschen Dichtung (Hamburg: Hanscatische VerJagsanstalt, 1937)* writes: 
*'Insofem ist der 'Nathan” rcinscer Ausdruck dcr Aufklaning, die sich bald zum 
deutschen Idealismus auskrhtallisicrt, als hier das Gute um seiner scllisc willed 
geschieht. Das ciecntumlich Kunscliche, Unwirkliche, das 'Qroiscnhaftc,’ wio 
man richdg gesehen hat, dcs ‘Nathan’ aber ist das Zdtgcbundcnc doran, dcr 
Glaube nfimlich, dass das Gute eino ailgemein guldge, die Menschheit bindendo 
Veipdichtung sei, die Ahnungslosigimit gegendber dcr Tatsache, dass dcr 
Inhalt dieser formalcn Bestimmung, das Gute um ^incr selbst willcn zu tun, 
]eweijs von ilbcrindividucJlcn MScTiten bestimmt wjrd/* Lessing certainly was 
Ignorant of the fact that the good is to be determined by Venk and Fbhrcr, 
Lessing believed also in "uberindividuellc hut they were truly differ^ 

ent from those in which the author of the History of German Poec^ in 1937 
believes, A few years after Nathan^ appeared a plea for the naturalization of 
Jews in Germany, Christian Wilhelm Dohm, Ueher dh bitrg$rliche Verbesse- 
naig der Juden (Berlin: Nicolai, 1781 )• Against him, Johann David Michaclis 
in his Oriefitaliscbe und exegetischtt Bibllotbekf vol. XIX (Frankfurt am Main: 
Garbe, 1782}, pp. 1-40. 

1x1. "In mcincr Kmdheit wurde mur ^^var viel von allcrley Pflichten vorgesage; 
aber von dcr PHicht, ein Dcutschcr Patriot zu scyn, war damahls so wcuig die 
Rede, ^iss ich mich nicht entainnen kann, das Wort Dcutsch (Dcucschhcit war 
noch ein voilig unbekanntes Wort) jcmalils chrcnhalbcr nennen gchdrt zu 
haben. , , • insonderheit will und l^nn ich nicht ISugncn, dass die Vorstel- 
lungsart, die ich iiber Vaterland und Vaterlandsliebc, und uber dcii schdnen 
Tod furs Vaterland, oder das bcriihmte Dtdce et decormn est pro Potria viorif 
(Siiss und ruhmwerth ist’s steibcn furs Vaterland! ) aus dem Lesen dcr altcn 
Griechen und Rdmcr unvermerlct cinsog, nicht schr geschickt war, mich auf 
den Gedanketi zu bringen, dass diese altgiiechischen ^genden odcr Gi^ilhlo 
so Idcht auf Deueschen Grund und Boden verpBanzt werden konneen, Oder, 
falls man es ja veisuchen wollte, sondcrlichc Friichte tragen wtirden/* Wic- 
land, "Ueber dcutschen Patdottsznus: Betrachtun^n, Fragen und Zwcifol,*' 
Werke^ vol. XV, ed. Wilhelm Kurrelmcyer [Beruii; Weidmann, 1930], pp, 
586-595. The puss^e is on ^87, 

J12. "Abw Deutselie Rtrioten, die das ganze Deutsche Reich als ihr Vaterland 
lieben, iiber alles lieben, bereic sbd, nicht etwa bloss seiner Erholtung und 
Beschutzung gegen einen gemeinschaftlichen Fcind, sondem auch, wcnii die 
Gefalir vomber ist, selnem Wohlstand, der Heilufw seiner^ Gcbrcchcn, dcr 
Bef6rderung seiner Aafnahme, seines inncrllchcn Flois, seines iiusacrlicheii 
Ansehens, betr^chtliche Opfer darzubringen: wo sind sic? Wer zeigt, wet 
xiennt sie uns? Was haben sie borcits gcwirkt? Und was Icaun man noch von 
ihnen erwarten? Wir wollen uns also mit unserm vcrnicintlicheii Patriotismus 
nicht zu viel schmeiclicln, VicUeicht ist cr bey dcu meisten, die cliiQ gcwlssc 
Erziehung genossen haben, nor das Aggrcgac allcr dcr Eiiidrhcke, wclchc die 
Maximen und Deysptcle von Vaterlan&licbc, die sio in ihrer jugend in den 
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altcn Schriftstcllcm kscn, auf ihre damahls noch wcichcn und unbefangencn 
GcmUther machtcn.^ {Ibtd„ p, 591.) 

113, Wicland, Werke (Leipzig: Goschen, 1840), vol. XXX, pp. 363- 

365. Abcr allc dicse Naclitlieilc unscrcr Staatsverfassung wcrden • . . dutch 
den cinzi^ii unschatzbarcn Gewinn weit iibcnvogen; dass, solangc wir sie 
crhaltcn, kein grosses policirtcs Volk in der Welt einen hoheren Grad mensch- 
lidicr und ^ bui^erlicncr Frcihcit gcnicsscn und vor allgcmcincr auswkr- 
tiger und cinhcinii'sclicr, polidschcr und kirchliclier Unter^ocliung and SUIa* 
verei sichercr scyn wird, als die Dcutschen” (p. 365). Sec n. 82, 

114, Wicland, Aiiswahl deiiknoiirdtser Brief ed. Ludwig Wieland (Vienna, 1815) 
vol, 1, pp. 181 f. 

115, Sec Georg Gurwitsch, und Fichce als Rousseau-lntcrpreten,” Kant- 

Stndien, vol. XXVII (1922), pp. 138 ff, Kant wrote: “Dcmnach kann wahre 
Tngcnd nur auf Gmndsatze gepfropft wcrden. . • . Dicse Grundsatze sind 
nient spckulativische Rcgcln, sondern das Bcwusstscin cincs Gcfuhls, das in 
jedem mcnvchlichcn Busen lebt. . , , Ich glaubc, ich fasse alles zusammen, 
wenn ich sage, cs sei das Gcfiihl von der Schonhcit und dcr Wiirdc dcr 
mcnrchlichcn Natur.” Kant, Werke^ ed. Ernst Cassirer, vol, II (Berlin: Bruno 
Cassirer, 1912), pp. 256 f. This passage in Kant repeats Rousseau's- “La justice 
ct boned no sont pojnt de mots abstraits • » . formds par Tencendement, mais 
dc vdritablcs affections de rdme, cclaiidcs par la raison/’ 

lid, “Gnmdgcsetz der rcinen praktischen Vernunft. Handle so, dass die Maxime 
deities Willcns jederzeit zuglcich als Frinzip einer allgcmcincn Gesetzgebung 
gclten kdnnc.’’ “Das moralische Gesetz fsc hcilig (unvcrlctzHch). Dcr Mensch 
ist zwar iiiihciiig gcniig, abcr die Mcnscliheic in seiner Person muss ilim licilig 
Kciii. Ill der ganzcii Sendpfung kann alles, was man will, und woruber man ct- 
was veniiag, auch bloss als IVmtcl gcbraucht werden; nur dcr Mensch und mit 
ihtii jcilcs verntinftiTO Gcschbpf 1st Zwcek an sich selbst. £r ist nknillcli das 
Sul>jckt des moralisdien Gesetzes, welches hcliig Isr, vermdge dcr Autonomie 
seiner Frcihcit. Ebcn um dicser willen ist jeder vVillc, selbst ]cder Person ihr 
cigener auf sie selbst gcrichtctcr Wille auf die Bedingung dcr Einstimmung 
niic dcr Autonomic des vemunftigcn Wesens eingcschrankt, cs namlich keiner 
Absiclit zu unterwerfen, die nicht nach cinem Gesetze, welches aus dem 
Willen dcs Icidcndcn Subjekts selbst entspringen konnte, mogllch ist; also 
dieses iiicninls bloss als Mittcl, sondem zugleich selbst als Zweek zu gebrau- 
chen ” Kant, op. efe, vol, V, (1914), pp. 35* 

117, Kurt Borrics, Kant als FoHHker (Leipzig: Meincr, 1928); Friedrich Meyer, 
“Ueber Kants Stcllung zu Nation und Staat,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 
CXXXIII (192^), pp. 197-219; Karl Vorlander, “Kant als Politiker,” AHirz^ 
vol, VII (1918), no. 10; K, Vorlander, Kant imd Marx (Tubingen* Mohr, 
1911) and Kmit tmd der Gedatike des Volkerbtmdes (Leipzig: Mcincr, 1919); 
Arnold Oskar Meyer, DeiiUcbe tmd Englander (Munich: Beck, 1937), 
especially pj>, 73-86; Wilhelm Metzger, Qesellschafty Recht und Staat in der 
Ethik des dentschen Idealhtmis (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1917)- 

iifi, Friedrich Gentz, “Nacht^ zu dem RA’sonnement des Hcrrn Prof. Kant fiber 
dcs Vcrhaltnis zwischen Thcoric und Praxis,” Berlinische Monatssebrift^ Dec., 
1793, quoted in Ernst Cassirer, Kmits Leben und Lehre (Kant, op. cit., vol. XI 
119*3])* P- 398* , , , 

1 19. Kant, op. ch., vol, IV, p. 169, 

120, When Carl Spener requested permission to reprint Kant's “Idee zu emer 
nllcmciticn Gwchiditc in weltbiirgerlichcr Absicht,” pcrliaps with some 
modification, in view of the threatening wars— Spener, one of the publishers of 
tlio Berlijiische Monatssebrift^ pointed out that this article might now have 
ft great effect and might sow a fertile seed in die heart of some young man 
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'W'ho might help ffuide manldnd on the right path'— Kant declined in fl letter 
of Mar. 22, 1793: ^''Wenn die Starken in dcr Welt iin Zustandc cincs Rausches 
sind, CL mag nun von cincm Hauclic dcr Gottcr, odcr ciiier Muf ette herruhren, 
so ist cincin Fygmacn, dem seine Haut licb ist, zn rathen, dass ci sich ja niclit 
in ihren Streic mische, soilte cs auch durch die gclindcstcii tind chrfurchtvoll- 
sten Zureden gcschehcn; am Mdsten deswegen, weil cr von dicsen doch mc 
idchc gchort, von aiidcrn aber, die die Zutriigcr smd, missgcdcutct werden 
wiirdc. Sec also Kant’s letter of May 18, 1794, to Johann Erich Bicstei, 
Kmts Briefnvechsel^ eel. Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, voL II (2nd cd., 
Berhn: Walter de Gruyter, 1922), pp. 4^5 f*i 4^7f 5°}- 

121. Kants Handscbriftlicher Nachlass, cd. Ro)m 1 Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
vol. II (Beriin: Georg Reimer, 1913)4 no. 1404, p. du. 

1 22. no. 1418, p. di8. 

123. /Wd.,iio. 1501, p. 789. 

124. no. 1453, p. 634 f. 

125. no. 14 id, p. 617. 

126. no. 1438, p. 628 V no. 1439, p. 629. Tims he takes also the side of Anicrlca 
against England (no. 1444, p. 630), saying tliat good government is less impor-. 
tant than self-government. 

127. Kant, TKcrte vol. VII, pi^ 398, 401. 

128. Ibid,, vol, IV, pp. 363 ff. The article was called “Was heisst: sich im Denken 
orientieren?” published in 1786. Tlie original text reads: *‘Freundc des Men- 
achciigcschlccnts und dessen, was ihm am heiligsten ist' Nchmc an, was Euch 
nach sorgfflltigcr und aufrichtiger Prufung am glaubwurdigstcn scheint, cs 
indgcn nun Falcta, es mogcii Vcrnunftgriinde scin; nur streitet dcr Vernunft 
jiicht das, was sic zuni hochjtcn Gut auf Erdcii macht, nanilich das Vorrccht 
flb, der letzre Prol^ierstcln dcr Wahrheir zn sein' Widrigen falls werder Ihr, 
dieter Freiheit umyhrdig, sic auch sichcrlich cinbiisscn und dieses Ungluck 
fiocli dazu dem iibrigcii schuldloscn Tcilc uber den Hals ziehen, dor sonst wotU 
gesinnt gewesen ware, sich seiner Freihek gesetzmassig und d.i<]urclz nuch 
z^vcckmas8iff zum Wcltbestcn zu bediciicn!*’ 

129. Letter to Korner, Aug. 29, 1787 (Schillers Briefwechsel wit Kbrner, vol. I 
[Bcdiir Weit & Co., 1847J, p, 162), Kant’s Idee was translated by Thomas de 
Quinecy as Idea of a Universal History on a CosniopoUtical Plan (De Quinccy, 
Works [Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 1862I, vol, XII, pp. i33-r«). There also, 
Kant m His Miscellaneous Essays (and Problems of a Lasting Peace) ^ pp. 

130. ?^ant, Werke, vol. IV, pp. 156 ff. Kant saw already in tlie eighteenth century 
the first signs of such a future universal body politic, of which previously 
nothing had ever been known in history (p, 10^): “Obgleich diescr Staats- 
kfiipcr fiir itzt nur noch sehr im rohen Entwurfe dastcht, so fiingt sich 
dciinocli glcicluinni schon cin Gefiihl in alien Gliedern, dcren jedem an dcr 
Erhaltung des Ganzen geiegen Ist, an zu regen, und dieses glut Hoifnung, 
dass nach maiidien Rcvolurronen dcr Umbilming endJich das, was die Natur 
zur hdehsten Abricht hat, ein ailegemeiner wcluiurgerlichcr Zustand als dcr 
Schoss, worin alle ursprbnglichc Anlagen dcr Mcnschcngattung cntwickelc 
werden, dereJnst: clnmal zustande kommen werde.” 

131. Ibid.^ vol. VI, p. 435. On p. 438 Kant calls the rights of man the most sacred 
^iiig that Goa has on earth. See also the rcmarKablc passage nn p. 4^5: “So 
ist c$ z.B. ciii Grundsatz dcr moralfschen Foiitik: dass »cli cin Vouc zu cincm 
Staat nach den alleinigen. R^htsbe^ffen dcr Ficilhelt und Gleiclfliclt vcrcini- 
gen sollc, und dieses Prhizip ist mcht auf Klugiicic, sondern auf Pflicht gc- 
ffrundet. Nun inog^^n dagegen poiitische Morallstcn noch so vici fiber den 
Naturmechanism ciner in Gcseilschaft tretenden Mciischcnnicngc, wclchcr 
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jcnc GniiidsStze cntki^ftetc und ihre Absicht vcteitcln werdc, verniinfteln, 
Oder auch duidi Bcispielc scblcclit ommmcrtcr Vcrfassungcn aiter und neucr 
Zcitcn (2,B, von Demokratien ohnc Reprasentationwystem) ihrc Bchauptung 
dngcgcn zu bcwciscn suchen, so vcrdicnen sie kcin Gchdr> vornchmlich da 
einc solchc vcrdcrbliche Thcorie das Ucbel wohl gar selbsi: bcwirkr, was sie 
yorhcrsn^t, nach wcichcr der Mcnsch mit den ubrigen Icbcndcn Maschincn 
i’n due Klassc jgeworfen wird, denen nur noch das Bewusstscin, dass sic niche 
freic Wchcn smd, bciwohnen durfte, um sie in ihrem cigenen Urtcil zu den 
clcndcstcn untcr alien Wcltwesen zu machen.’* 

13 a. P; 43^* cs nun mit der untcr den Vdlkern der Erde cinmal durch- 
gangig iibcrhand gcnonimencti (cn^cn odcr weiteren) Gemcinscliaft so weit 
gckpiiimcn ist, dass die RcchtvcrLctzunff an cinem Platz der £rde an alien 
^fiihlt wird, so ist die Idee eincs Wcltburgeriechts kcinc phantascische und 
uberspannte Vorstcllungaarc des Rechts, sondern cine notwendige Erganzung 
dcs ugcschricbcnen Kodex sowolil des Staats- als Volkcrrechts zum offent- 
licheii Aicnschcnrcchtc libcrhaupt und so zum ewigen Fricdcn, zu dem man 
sich in der kontinuierhehen AnnShcrung zu bednden nur untcr dicser 
Bc^ingung schmcicheln darf,” 

133, Ibid*^ p. 442.^ ''Fur Staaten im Verhaltnisse untcrcinander kann es nach der 
VcrminR kcinc andcrc Art geben^ aus dem gcsctzloscn Zustande, der lautcr 
Kncg ciithalt, herauszukommen, als dass sie cbenso wie einzclne Mcnschen ihre 
wiidc (gcscczlobc) Frciheit aufgcben, sich zu bffentlichen Zwangsgesetzen 
bequemen und so cinen (freilich Jmmer wachsendeii) Volkcrstaat (civitas 
^ntium), der zulctzt alle Vblkcr der Erde befassen wiirdc, bilden. Da sic 
dieses nber nach ihier Idee vom Voilcerrechc durchaus iiicht \voMeu, michin^ 
Nvns ill thesi ilchtig ist in liypothcsi verwcrfcn» so kann an die Srcllc der 
podtiven Idee ciiicr Weltrcpublik (wenn nicht alles vcrloren werdeii soil) nur 
das negative Surrogac cines den ICrii^ abwchrcndcn> bcstchenden und sich 
iinincr ausbreitenden Bundcs den Strom der rcchtschcuendcn, fcindscligen 
Nciciing aufhakcn, doch mit besttindiger Gefahr ih^cs Ausbnichs.’* 

134, Ibid,, pp* 453 ff. “Die Idee des Volkcrrechts setzt die Absondening vicler 

voncinandcr unabhangiger benachbancr Staaten voraus; und obglcich ein 
soldier Zustand an sich schon cin Zustand dcs Krieges sst (wenn nicht eine 
fbdemrivc Vcrcinigung dezsclbcn dem Ausbruch der FeindseJigkeiren vor- 
bcugt): so 1 st doch sclbst dicser nach der Vemunftidce besser als die Zusam- 
mcnschinclzung dcrsclbcn durcli cine die andcre uberwachsende und in eine 
Universalmonarchic ubergehende Macht, weil die Gesetze mit dem vergrbs- 
scrccn Umfnngc der Rcgicrung immer mehr an ihrcm Nachdnick cinbussen, 
und cin scdcifloscr Despotism, nachdem er die Keime dcs Guten ausgerottet 
hat, zulctzt doch in Anarchic verfalit« Indcsscn ist dieses das Verlangcn icdes 
Staats (odcr semes Oberhaapts), auf diese Arc sich in den dauemden File- 
denszustand zu versetzen, dass er wonibglich die ganze Welt bchcrisclit, Aber 
die Nariir will cs andets* Sie bedient sich zweier Mittel, um Vollcer von der 
VcrmUchung* abzuhalten und rie abzusondern, der Verschiedenheit der 
Spiachcn und der ReUgioncn, die zwar den Hang zum^ wechselscitigcn Hassc 
und Vonvand zum ICriege bei sich fiihtt, aber doch bci anwachsendcr Kultur 
und der allmiihlichen Annaherung der Menschen zu grbwerer Einstimmung 
in Prinzipicn zum Einversta'ndnisse in einetn Frieden Icitet, der niche wic 
icner Despotism (auf dem Kirchhofe der Freiheit) dutch SchwJichung aller 
ICrafte, sondern durch ihr Gleichgewicht im lebhaftesten Weitcifer deisclben 
hcrvorgcbracht und gcsichert wird.*' ^ 

135, Ibid; pp. 394 f. (“Ueber den Gcmeinspruch: Das mag in der Thcone rich- 
tig scln, taught aber nicht fttr die Praxlr’), Transl. by W. Hastie, Kanfs Prbi- 
cfphs of Pmhics (Edinburgh, 1891), pp. 69-72. 
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£36. Kants HandsebriftUcher Nachlass^ no. 1099, pp. 489 f. 

I37, Kurt BorrieSi op, cit^ p. ito, 

138* Kants Hmdschriftlicber Nachiass, nos. 1095, 1096, pp. 487 f. 

J39, /Airf., nos. 1351, 1353, 1354, pp. jpof. 

140. ibid,y no. 1163, p. 514. 

141. Borries, op, p. 209. 

142. Scbiliers Brief cd. Fritz Jonas (Stuttgart: Deutsclte Veriag^Anstait, n.d.>, 
vol, 1, p, 75, 

143. Jbid^ pp. 89 f. Letter of Jan. 4, 1783. TUc intention to go to America is also 
expressed in the letter of June 19, 1793, to a friend from Stuttgart, On July 22, 
1783, Schiller wrote to Reinwald of his intention to go to England» hoping 
that his plays would be shown in the Drury Lane Theatre — “for 1 hope 
^at tny works approach more the taste of die English nation dian that 
of the German, as 1 have been educated anyway by English models” (ibid^ 
p* 138), 

144. In the English translation of SebiUef^s Cofitplete Works ^ ed, G. J, Hempcl 
(Philadelphia: Kohler, 1870)^ vol. I, pp. 74, 79: 


l^on the century’s verge, O man, how fait 

Thou standest, stately as a silent palm 

With boughs faivspiieading through the soktnn air. 

In the full growth of mellowest years sublime; 
Through nuldness earnest, through achievement calm. 
Each sense unfolded, all the soul matured— - 
The crowning work and ripest bom of time! 

Free in the freedom reason has secured, 

Strong in the strength that law bestows, thou art, 
Great in thy meekness— rich with countless stores, 
Whidi slept for ages silent in tliy heart; 

The lord of nature, who thy chains adorns. 

Who in each strife but disciplines thy skill, 

And shines from out the desert at tny willi 


O sons of art! into your Jiands consigned 

(O heed the trust, 6 heed it and revere! ) « 

The liberal digni^ of human kind! 

145. Schillers Brief yoL II, pp, 62 1 

146. Schillers pbilosopbiscbe Schriften md Qediebte^ cd. Eugen Kiihncmann (2nd 
cd., Leipzig; Dfirr, 1910), p. 39. 

147. See Ferdinand Tbnnies, Schiller als ZeitbUfger md Poiitiker (Berlin-* 
Schoneberg: HUtc, 1905). 

248. J. Minor, schiUer: Sehi Leben utid seine Werke (Berlin: Weidmann, 1890}, 
vol. II, p. c68. See also the ’Letters on Don Carlos” which Schiller published 
in Teutsebe Merkur^ July, 1788— tranriated in Sebilhr^s Cosnplete Works, 
vol. II, pp. 340 f. 

149, /6/d., p. 570* 

150. Ibid^fp. 569. 

i5i» Schilfer's Complete Works, vol. I, p. 326 (Act III, Sc. 10). 

152, /6/d., vol. II, pp. 10 f, 

153, Ibid,, vd. II, p. XM, 

154, Letter to Friedrich Jakobi, Jan. 25, 1795. SebHlers Brief e, vol. IV, p. xii. 

155, Schillers SHfntliche WCrke (Munich: Georg Mbller, n.d.), vol. ll, p, 429. 

156, Schiiler*s Complete Works, vol. II, p, 271, 
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157. Letter of Nov, a8, 1797 (SebiUers Brief e), vol. Ill, pp, itfpf. 

158. **Wir Neuren haben ein Intcrcsse in unserer Gcwalt, das kein Grieche und 
kein Romcr ffekaiint hat, und dem das vatcrlkndische Intercssc bel weitem nicht 
bcikomnit. Das Ict^tc ist iibcrhaupt nur fur unreife Nationen wichog, fiir die 
jugend dcr Wdt. Ein ganz andres Interesse ist cs, )ede merkwiirdige Bece* 
benheit, die niit Mciiscnen vorsii^, dem Mcnschen wichtig darzustellcn, £5 
ist cin arinscligcs kieinliches Ideal, fur cine Nation zu schrciben; einein phil^- 
phischen Geistc ist diese Grenze durchaus uncrtraglich. Dicser kann bci einer 
so waiidclbarcn, zufSlligcn und willkurlichcn Form dcr Menschheit, bci cincm 
Fragmciitc (und was ist die wlchticstc Nation anders?) nicht still stehen. £r 
kann sich nicht weiter daftir erwarmen, als soweit ihm diese Nation oder 
Nationalbcgcbcnhcit als Bedingung ftir den Fortscltritt dcr Gactung wichtig 
ist. Ist cine Geschichte (von welcher Nation und Zeic sic auch sei) dieser 
Amvendung fahig, kann sie an die Gattung angcschlosscn werden, so hat sic 
aile Requisite, unter der Hand des Plukisophen intcressant zu werden, und 
dieses Intcrcsse kannjedcr Verzicning entoehren” (Bnefwechsel vo)iscben 
Schiller vnd Komer IStuttgart; Cotta, n.d.], voL I, pp. 90 f.) 

159. Scbiller^s Cmnplete Works^ op. eit,^ vol. I, p. 133. Clearer is the German text 
(SanitHcbe Werke^ Saloilar-Ausgabe [Stuttgart: Cotta, n.d.], vol. 11 , p. 88): 

Wenn lohe Krafte feindlich sich cntzweien 
Und bllnde Wut die Kriegcsflamnie schurt, 

Wenit sicii im Kampfe tobender Paitelen 
Die Stimme der Gerechtigkeit vcrliert, 

Wenn allc Lastcr schamlos sich befreien, 

Wenn frcche Willkur an das Heil’gc rhhrt, 

Den Anker 16 st, an dem die Staaten hSngcn, 

—Das ist kein Stoff zu freudigen Gcsiingcn, 

Doch wenn ein Volk, das fromm die Herdcn wetdec, 

Sich selbst gcimg nicht fremden Guts begehrr, 

Den Zwang abwirft, den es unwurdig leiaet, 

Doch selbst im Zorn die Menschlichkclt noch ehrt, 

Im Gldcke selbst, im Siege sich bcsclieidct, 

— ^Das ist unsterblich und des Liedcs wert, 

Und soldi ein Bild darf ich dir freudig zeigen* 

Du kennst’s, denn alles Grosse ist dcin eigen. 

160. Schiller^s Complete Works^ vol. XII, pp, 78-Sr, 99/. 

161. Jbtd.^ vol, II, pp, 386 ff. In his Prologue to "Wallensteins Lager” Schiller 
greeted die Peace of Westphalia as a ^velcome peace” because it had given 
to Europe one hundred fifty years of peace. The whole Prologue is a denun- 
cladon of war and a praise of peace. 

162. Xenie 86 vol. ft, p. 103). ^ ^ 

163. Letter to Johann Jakob Mottinger, a Swiss whom he invited to leave Switzer- 
land. 'Wer hSttc sonst daran denken diirfen, cinen Schweizer aus seinem 
Vatcrland zu rufen, aus einem Lande ivohin sich so mancher andercr Euro- 
pSer selmtel” (Goethe, Werke, Weimar ed„ Abteilung IV, vol. XIV, pp, 39, 
41.} 

i&j. Ibid., Abteilung I, vol. XIII, I, p. 89, Prolc^ bei Wiedcrholong des Vorspicls 
"Was wir bringen” in Weimar: “Wo wir uns bilden, da isc unset Vaterland." 

165. Ibid., Abteilung I, vol. XXV, I, p. 181. It is Lensrdo’s roecch in diap. IX of bk. 
in. See in the same speech; “Audi ihnen gilt unset Zuruf; Suchet uberall zu 
nfltzen, Uberall seld flir zu Hause" (p i8i). Smilarly, p. 189 and the final 
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poem, p. 190, which calls all men to tear themselves away from the soil, be- 
cause tncy are everywhere at home, 

i66. Wilhelm iHit Goethe^ vo\. Ill (Berlin; £, S. Mittlcr, 1907) p. 37. 

See also Enist Cassirer, Qoethe tmd die geschicbtUche IV eh (Berlin' Bruno 
Cassirer, 1932); Erich Marcks, “Goethe und die Pohtik/* Velhagcn ^ Kiashigs 
Movatsheftet April 1932; Adolf Rapp, Der deutsche Gedauke. Seine Enu 
*wickifdig rrn potttheben wid geistigen Lebai seit dent iSt Jahrhundert (Bonn: 
Kurt Scliroccler, 1920). 

167* May 3, 1827, Coffversatiojjs of Goethe with Eckenmmi and Soret^ transl. John 
Oxenford (rev. cd., London: Bell, 1883), p. 252. 

16B, Mar. 14, 1830. Ibid,^ p. 457. See also his last words on the poet and nationalism 
rooken in Mar., 1832, ibid.^ pp. 570 f, 

idp. Oct. 3, 1828. 7 W., p. 327. 

170. Goethe was attracted to the Orient in his early years by the reading of the 
Old Testament in which Moses made a lasting impression upon him. See also 
in his notes to the West-^dstlicher Divan the passa^ on the Hebrews and on 
the Old Testament. (Goethe, Sawtliche VVerke^ Jin)ilec ed., vol, V, pp. 149 ff., 
24dff.) See also Heinrich Jilek, Goethe %md der sltwisebe Sitdosten (Joiia: 
Dicderichs, 1941}. 

171. Ihid.^ p. xl. 

172. Walter Linden, Qeschichte der deutschen Uteratnr von den Anfhngen bis 
smr Gegenwart (Lci])zig, 1937), p. 319. Sec Goethe, Sdvrtitehe Werke^ 
Grossherzog Wilhelm Ernst cd. (Leipzig: InscI, 1920), vol. III, p. 293. 

173. Count Ehrcnsvkfd (1745-1800), of German descent, an admiral of the Swedish 
Beet, wrote ‘"Dc frai konsters philosophic*’ (Stockholm, 1786), As Wolfflin 
said, according to nationalism all ^'questions of form have their roots in the 
depth of the national feeling for life, of the national conception of the 
world” {in den tiefsteti Gnindeti des nationaien Lebctisgefiihlesj der mtiovaicn 
Weitbegxeiftuig) {Ncue Zurcber Zeitungy Scot. 1, 193d). 

174. Johann Georg Hamnnn, SebriftetJ, cd. Karl J. F, Roth (Leipzig: Rcimcr, 1825), 
vol, vrr, p. 159, On this passage, see Walthcr Goekcii, f-jcra^cr afs Dentscher 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1925), pp, 15!, To Herder, Hamaiin wrote: “You 
pride yourself on being a German and arc ashamed to be a Prussian, which is 
still ten times better” (ibid.^ vol. III, p, 349). See also ]ohmn Gottfried von 
Herders Lebemhiidy ed. Dr, Emil G, von Herder (Erlangen: Biasing, 1846), 
vol. I, pt, II, p, 4»3« 

17s. Carl Hermann Gildcmcister, Des Affljp/r \m Horden Lcben imd Schrifteti 
(Gotha: Perthes, 1868), vol. V, p, 539. On Hnmann, see: Jakob Minor, Johann 
Georg Hanwtan in semer Beaemimg fiir die Siumt^ mtd Dnmg’^periode 
(Frankfurt a.M.: Riittcii & Locuing, 1881); Otto, Freiherr von Gcnimingcn, 
Vico, Hmrmm tmd Herder: Eine Studie znr Geschichte der Ertiettertmg des 
deutschen Qeistoslebens hn 18. Jahrhimdert (Tltcsis Munich, Boma-Lciiuig: 
R, Noskc, 1918)3 Rudolf Unger, Hmiann nnd die Aufkidtung (Halle-&a(e' 
Niemeyer, 1925); Edwin Metzke, /. G. Hmnmrns Stellmg in der Philosophie 
des i8, Jahrhimderts (Halle-Saalc: Niemeyer, 1934). 

176, The first to introduce the old Germanic mytholo^ was Heinrich Wilhelm 
Getstenberg (1737-1823), whose “Gedicht cincs Sk^den” (Copenhagen, 1766) 
indueiiccd IClopstock, On Klopstocic, sec Bicdcmiann, op, cit,y vol, II, pt. 2, 
pp. 109 ff,$ Franz Schultz, Kiopstock: Seine Setidimg in der deutschen Gei^ 
stesgescbhhte (Frankfurt a.M.: Englart Schlosscr, 1924); Heinz Kindcrmann, 
Klopstocks Entdeehmg der Nation (Berlin: Junker 9c Diinnhaupt, 1935). 

177, A typical product of this later low-level nationalist Arniinius enthusiasm ms 
die poem bv August Friedrich Ernst Langbciii (1757-1835), nuicli recited and 
quoted In tnc early nineteenth century. 
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Die alcen Dcutschcn waren 
Nicht fichmeidig wie der Aal, 

Doch Lowen m Gefahrea 
Und Lammer bcim Pokal. 

In ihren Eichcnhaincn 
Krocli weder Trug noch Ndd| 

Sic kussten sidi an Deinen 
Altaren^ Redlichkcicl 

German settlers in 1837, wishing to found a New Germany in the New 
World, named their central settlements Hermann, John A. Hawgood, The 
Tragedy of Qenmn^Amerlca (New York: Putnam, 1^), p. 118. (Christoph 
Otto, Freiherr von Schhnaich, wrote in 17^1 an epos Hermann j oder das 
hefrehe Deutschland (a 4th ed. in 1805) which Gottsched and his party rc- 

S irded as superior to IGopstock^s Messtas and publicized against it* 
dc “Wir und Sie’* (1766), in Klopstock, Samntltche Werke (Leipzig; 
Gdschen, 1840), p. 471. See also pp, 473, 477. In die ode “Unsrc Spiache’^ he 
greeted Germany as the soil whicti no alien has ever desecrated, which was 
never conquered, as free above all, a land from which eagles flew out to 
conquer France and Spain and Britain, but which the Romans had been unabb 
to subjugate. The same thought was expressed in the ode ^^Mein Vatcrland.** 

179. Arnold O. Meyer, Deutsche und EnglHnder^ p. 38. 

180. **An den Kaiser,” in IGopstock, op. riL, pp. 487 f. 

18 1. Ibid.y p. 495 (”Dio Etats Gdndraux”), p. 496 (“Ludwig, der Sechzehnte*^ and 
“Kcniict euch sclbst”), pp. 497 f. (“&c und nicht and “Der Freiheits- 
krieg”). Sec also his important poem of 1773 {ibid,y p, 481) about Germany’s 
future. 

182. Nach fernem Golde diirstcte nie 
Dcr Deutsche, Sklaven fesscit* cr nic*, 
immer cin ^hild dcs Verfolgtcn, 

Und dcs Drangenden Untergangl 

Ich bin ein Deutscherl (Sttirzet herab, 

Dcr Freudo Tliranen, dass ich cs blnJ } 

Fhhlte die crbliche Ti^nd 
In den Jahren des Kmdes schon! 

{Der Qdttinger Dichterbundy voL 111, cd. August Sauer [Deutsche National'- 
Litteratury cd. Joseph KUrschner, vol, L], p. 56.) 

183, J. H. Voss, Sdmmtliche Foetische Werke (new ed„ Leipzig: Immanuel 
Mflilcr, 1853), vol, IV, pp. 13-id. 

184, Mdser’s Sanmitlicbe Werke were edited by B. R. Abekcn (10 vols,, Berlin): 
Nicolai, 1842). See also; Justtss Mosers Brief ey cd. Ernst Bcins and Werner 
Plcister (Osnabruck: Schoningh, n,d.)5 Peter Klassen, Justtis Mdser (Frank- 
furt am Main; Klostermann, 193^); JCarl Brandi (cd,), Qese^ebaft imd Stoat: 
Einc Aus^vahl aus den Schriften von Justus Mbscr (Munich; Drei Masken 
Verlag, 1921), and his article in Fretissiscbe JabrbUcher^ vol. CX^XXVll (1932), 
pp. 54^*, R. R. Ergang, “Moser and the Rise of National Thought in 
Gcrniany,** Jmtmd of Modem History^ vol. V, pp. 171-196 (June, 1933); 
Hans M. Wolff, “Mfisers religiose Anschauungen und die Aufklaruug,’ 
Qennmlc Review^ vol. XVI, pp. 161-177 (Oct., 1941); F, Meinccke, “Ueber 
Justus Mosers Gcschichtsauffassung,” Stt&mgsberlchte der preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissefischaften, Philos,-Hist Klasso I, 1932, pp. 2-145 Heinz Zim- 
mermann, Recbt wwd Wirtseboft hnStaatsbiid Justus Mosers (Jena; G. Fischer, 
1931)1 Otto Hatzig, Justus Moser als Staatsfmm wid FubUcist (Hannover 
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und Lcipziff: Hahn, 1909); Carl W, Ouvricr, Der okonoviische Qehalt der 
Schrijten jiisms von Mosers (Diss., Giessen, 1928); Paul Gottsching, Justus 
Mosers Entnoicklung min Fublimten {Mosers Schriftttmj f7X7-/7^tf) (F^mnk- 
furt a,M,: Dicstenveg, 1935), Gertrud Brlick, Dh Bedeuttmg Justus Mosers fur 
das Leben md Deuken Thonsas Abbts (Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1937); Albert Wic* 
demann, QehtesgeschichtUcher Quersc^itt dutch Jttstus Mosers Erziehimgss*^ 
deen, orientiert an der Philosophie John Lockes und A. Shaftesburys 
(Ochsenfurc Fiiia & Rapport, 1932); Edmund Richter, Justus Mosers 
Amchammgen Uber Volks*- und Jugender^ehimg \m Zusanrmenhange mis 
sehier Zeit (Langensalza: Beyer, 1909); Heinrich Schierbaum, Justus Mosers 
Stellung mr Literatur des ii. Jahrbunderts^ vol. I (Osnabriick: Schdningh, 
1909); F. Meinecke, Die Entstebimg des Historistnus (Munich: Oldcnbourg, 
1936), vol. II, up. 326-382; W. J. Bossenbrook, “Justus Moser’s Approach to 
History,” Medieval ana Historiographical Essays in Honor of J tunes Westfall 
Thompson (Univ. of Cliicara Press, 1938), pp. 397-^422. 

185. See Mdser’s French letter to^is brother Zacharias of June 2d, 1751, S^mtliche 
Werke^ vol. X, pp. 201 £f. Also Nicolai in his biograuhy of Moser, ibid,^ 
pp. 13 5 ., and Thomas Abbt^s French letter to Mrs. mmer of Apr. 26, 17^3, 
pp. 203 ff. 

186. The ruhng prince of Osnabrhck after 1761 was Frederick, Duke of York, 
the younger son of the Kins of England. In Osnabnick, Catholic bishops and 
Protestant princes alternated. 

187. Letter to Nicolai, Feb. 20, 177 < (JSdnmitUche Werke^ vol. X, p« 43)* 

x88. In “Die Spinnstubo” {ibid*^ vol. 1, pp. 127-140). ^ 

189. Ibid*^ vol. IX, p. 241. Thomas Aquinas, Comm, in Pol, I, Icct. x, called cities 
“communitas pcrfectissima,” and deeply pitied rural populations. 

190. Ibid,^ vol, I|pp. 338 L 

191. Ibid*^ vol. ir, pp. 138 f. See also vol. V» pp. 36 f., where Mbscr points out 
that one can read sometimes that a gooa weaver or a good cooper is in 
demand, but never a philosopher or a scholar. “States which nourish one 
thousand educated officials ore not Improved by that. It is mibery enough 
that so many are needed to count new taxes and excise duties. Our litigations 
have not been shortened by our employing learned judges. Litigations went 
on more honestly and briefly when we employed only common sense. To 
learn too much anatomy spoils the physician, too much scholarship spoils 
the good Christian, The educated man cannot plane nor even less sleep 
a fortnight under the blue sky without catching a cold. Too many princes 
and too many scholars ate the ruin of the statc.’^ 

192. Ibid*^ vol. 1, pp. j^3, 107. 

193. Letter to Nicolai, Dec. 14, 1778 {ibid^ vol. X, p. 174). 

194. vol. Ill, p. 90. 

195. In a letter tp Nicolai of Jan, 24, 1778 (fNd., vol, X, p. 170), Mdscr apologized 
for Ills positive attitude towards serfdom. He declared himself obliffcd to 
defend serfdom for local reasons. “1 would certainly have declared open 
warfm arainst serfdom if the local government and the Estates did not all 
consist of large landed proprietors, whose love and confidenco I cannot 
throw away, without doing harm to all my good offices. God be thanked I 
have never yet made an enemy because of my suggestions, and 1 have realized 
several tlungs which seemed impossible to others? See Nicolai on the same 
subject p. 48), Miner’s conservative attitude was especially stressed in 
his polemic against Kauris “Ueber Theorle and Praxis” {ibid,^ vol. IX, pp. 

^58-175)* 

196. In the footnotes following, “Flcrder, Werke^* with no edition cited, will refer 
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to Hcrdcr^s S^iintHehe Werke^ ed* Bernard Suphan et. al. (33 vob,, Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1877-191 3). See also A. Giliics» Herder (Oxford; Blackwell, 
1945)1 Waldier (Socken, Herder als Deiuscher (Smttwc: Kohlhammcr, 
1926); Robert R. Ergang, Herder and the Foundations of German Nationalisnt 
(New York; Columbia Univ. Press, 1931); C. J. H. Hayes, "Contributions of 
Herder to the Doctrine of Nationalism,” American Historical Review^ vol. 
XXXII (1917), pp. 719^36; Arturo FarinellL, La Vtstamtd di Herder e it 
concetto della Raasui (Oitania; Gianotta, 1908); Rodolfo Mondolfo, Dei sognt 
di egemonia alia rinuncia alia lihertd (Bologna; Zanichelli, 1917)5 ^nrad 
Bittner, Herders Oeschichtspbilosopbie und die Slawen (Rcichenbcrg: Suepcl, 
1929)5 Friedrich Mcinecke, Entstehtmg des Historlsmus^ pp. 383^79* A.. 
Voight, Uvirisse elner Staatslehre bei Johann Gottfried Herder (Stuttgart; 
Komhammer, 1936)5 Martin Redekcr, Hutnanitdt^ Voikstunt^ Christentumtn 
der ErTdehmg (Berlin; Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1934)1 Mathys Tolies, Das 
deutsche Nationalbewusstsein hn Zeitalter Napoleons (Frankfurt a.M.; 
IClostcrmann, 1936), pp. 144-158, E. Aaron, Die deutsche Enveckttng des 
Qriechentims durch winckelmann mid Herder (Heidelberg: Kampmann, 
1929)5 E. Kayscr, Rousseau, Kant, Herder fiber den emtgen Frieden (Leipzig; 
Durr, 1916)5 Walthcr Koch, “Der junge Herder und Russland” Preusstsche 
JaMilcher, vol. CLXVIII (i9i7)f pp. 54^* ^ v ^ 

107. Friedrich Gundolf, Goethe (9th ed., Berlin: Georg Bondi, 19*0)* PP. ^-161. 
See also Alexander Gilles, Herder und Ossian (Berlin; Junker & Ddunhaupt, 


J08. In 1 8 IQ, 111 a conference of German Latvian pastors in Mitau who debated 
whether it would be desirable to Germanize the Letts, most spoke againrt 
it with arguments first advanced by Herder. Thus, one pastor said: Each 
1^ 1^^ nwn native inncnie wnicn has been 


pcode ran be educated only through its own native tongue which has been 
ffiven to it by God as guardian of fis nationaUty." Another pastor called an^ 
attempt to minimize or vilify the Lett language “spmtual 
(Hans Rothfcis, Ottimmt, Freusrentum und Refebsgedanke [Leipzig: Hmiicns, 
1935],?. II j.) , 

199. Walther Goeken, op, cit,, pp, 10 r. • u it 

200. Herder, Werke, voL IV, pp. 405 f* See also p, 473- Of Frcdcrich II, Hei^dcr said 
disparagingly that he followed Aiacluavclli, though he had refuted 
Johannes Horn, Herders Stelitmg zu Friedrich dem Qrossen (thesis Jena) 
(Boma-Lcipzig; Noskc, 1928). 

aos! /wil voLXIll.p. 350 ("Ween zurmo^^ derGcMliidite 

bk. IX); "Alle Werke Gottes haben dieses eigen, dass ob sie glach alle zu 
Eincm unttbctsehllchcn Ganzen gchdren, jedes dcnnoch auch fbr sich « 
ist und den gottlichen <3iatakter seiner Bestimmung an sidi tragt. 
& ist’s mlt der Pflan» und mlt dem Thicti wiire es mit dem Menseben und 
sdnec anders? dass Tausende ctwa nut fdr &nen, diw ^le 

vcMangencn GescSlechter furs letzte, dass cndlicU allc Indivldura nur *e 
Ga^nu d.{. flir das Bild cines abstracten Namens hetvorTCbracht waten? 
So spieft der Allwcise nichr, cr dichtet keine abg^wien Schattentriume; m 
iedem seiner Kinder licbet und ffiblt er sich mlt Jem VatcreeWh!. als ob 
cti« Geschbpf das EInzige seiner Welt wire. Allc seine Mittel sind 
alle seine Zwceke Mit^ zu grbssern Zweeken, m denen der ^TOndb^e 
allcrfalicnd sich oflfenbatet. Was also jeder Mensch ist und “y" H""* ^ 
muss Zwcek des Mcoschengeschlechts seyn; und was ist di«? 

Giackscliekeit aiif dieser Stelie, Bildung, die durchs ranze Geschlccbt K^h . 
Wo md w du goboren bist, o Melisch, da hist du, der du seyn sollestj 
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vcrlaw die Kettc nicht, noch sctze dich ilbcr sie liinaus; sondern sclilinm dich 
an sic. Nur in ihrctn Zusammcnhange, in dcm, was du cmpfangcst und gicbst 
und also in bcidcn Fall thatig wirst, nur da wulinc filr dich Lcben und Fricdc.'* 

203. Herder, IPtfr-iv, ed. Eugcn Kuhncmann (Defitscbn Ufathvdl-Uteraiur^ cd, 
Joseph Kotachncr, vol. LaXVII), vol. IV, 3, p. (S23. 

204. IVerke^ vol. XVIII, p. 283. “Brief© zu Befordcrung dcr HumanitKt,*^ 121, “Die 
Gluckscligkcit cincs Volkes Jasst sich dcm ancicm und icdcm andcni nicht 
aufdringcn, aufschwatzen, aufbdrdcn. Die Rosen znm Kranze dcr Frcihcit 
mhsscii von cignen Handcn cepddekt werden, und aus cignen Bcdurfnisseti," 
aus eignor Lusc und Liebe frmi erwachsen ” 

205. /Wrf., pp. 283 £• « 

2q 6. Jose^ n was the purest embodiment of the enlightened monarch, seekinjg 
seriously tlic welfare of the state and the happiness of his people, not his 
personal pleasure or the fulfillment of any personal ambitions. He had what 
ne called a “cocur patriotique,** He \VQS filled with a true devotion to the 
state, his guides were duty and reason, but he had no concept of the lights 
of the people, nor any remote understanding of nationalism, or of the values 
of nationality. See Alfred, Ritter von Arncth, Maria Theresia tmd Josef II: 
Ibre Correspofidenz (Vienna, 1867), voL I, p, 225; vol* II, pp. 5, 141J vol, 
III, p. 352, 

207. “Bnefc zu Befordcrung dcr HumanitSt,** 10, in Herder, Werke^ vol. XVII, 

208. vol. I, p. 2. See also the inumrtant passages, vol. I, p. 366; vol. XVII, 
pp. 286 ff.; vol. n, pp. 13, 19. See Reta Schmitz, Das Problefn *^Volksttm mid 
uicbiutis^ hei Heraer (Berlin: Junker & Dunnhnupt, 1937). 

209. Ibid.t vol. I, pp, 378, 380 f.; vol. IV, p. 588. But see akfo, 011 the necessity for 
classical lar^iagcs, vol. II, pp. 355 ff. 

210. /Wd., vol. XVIIl, pp, 157 f. Tltc whole passage is essential for Herder’s at- 
titude to national lan^ngc (“Briefe zu Bcfdrclcrung dcr Mumanit^t,^ in). 

2ii« Ibid.^ vo!, I, p, 402. See also pp. 403 f, “Wahrlich! dcr Dichcer muss scincm 
Bodeii getteu blcibcn, dcr tibcr den Aiisdruck hcrrschcii will: Hichcr Itnnn cr 
Machcwurccr pflanzen, denn cr kennet das Land hicr kann cr Bhitiicn 
piliicken, denn die Erdc ist scln; hicr kann cr in die Tiefc gmben, und Gold 
Buchen, und Bci^ aiiffbhrcn, und Stromc Jciten: denn cr jst Haiislicrn Dio 
mhre Laune drucket sich bios in dcr Muttersprachc ab, und ich schame mich 
nicht, die Schwiichc meincr Scclc zu ^stehen, dass ich niir Icbenslang nicht 
zutrauc, mchr als cine cinztgc Sprachc vollkommcn fassen zu kditncri; ich 
mcino aber untcr dcm Wort vollkommcn so vicl, dass drei jungc Herren, die 
vor mir stehen, und mir Franz6sisch, Italienisch und Engliscli, und drei Schul- 
meistcr, die mir Lateinisch und Gricchisch und Kopdscli mit grosser GcISufigx 
keit vorsprochen, mich noch nicht widcrlcgtcn. Teh wiirdc jcdcin Gliick 
wiinsclicn, dass er vicllcicht in drei Spraclicn nichts sagen kuniic, als was 
andre vor ihm, und viellclcht besser gcsagc, und jeder andre nach ibm sagen 
Icann: wOrde sie aber vcrlasscn, und den DSmon dcs unwissenden Sokrates 
dtiren, um Ihn zu fra^psn, ob jemand in melir als cincr Sprachc eJn gleicli 
vollkommner Homer, m cincr todten Sprnchc cin Pindar Oder Horaz, in 
einer aiidcm als seiner Muttersprachc, cIn Shakcspcai* scyii k6nnc?— Alsdcnn 
witrde nicderiailcn, wie Brutus, und die Erdc umanneii, die ineiiie Mutter 
ist; und Hire Spmchc soil mcinc Muse scynl” 

212. /Md., vol. IV, pp, 472 f. 

213. /Wd,,voI.XViri,p. 137. 

214. Ibid,^ vol. XVn, pp. 21 1 

215. /Wd., vol, IV,j>p. 367 f, 

216. lbi(Lf vol XVll, p. 6. 
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217. Ibid,y voL XVII, p. 7, 

21 8 . /i?irf.,vol.XVIlI.p. 529 . 

219. lbid,y vol, XVII, pp. 130 f. Sco also his letter on Uriel Acosta, vol. XVII, pp, 

273 iJ* 

2ZO. 7 Wrf., vol. XVII, p, 138. “Humanitat ist dcr Charakter unsres Geschicchts; cr 
1st tins aber nur m Anlagcii angeboren, und muss uns cigcntlich angcbildct 
werden. Wir bringen ihn nicht fertig auf die Welt mitj auf der wSc aber 
soil cr das Ziel unsres Bestrebens, die Summe unsrer Uebungen, unscr Wcrtli 
scyn: denn cine Angelitat im Menschen kennen wir nicht, und \vcnn der 
Damon, der uns icgicrt, kein humancr Damon ist, werden wir Flagegcistcr der 
Mciischcn. Das Gotthchc in unsenn Gcschlcchc ist also Bildung zur Humam- 
tat, allc grosscii und guten Menschen, Gesetzgeber, Erfinder, Plulosophen, 
Dichtcr, ICunstler, jeder edle Mcnsch in scincm Standc, bci der Erzielmng 
seiner Kinder, bci der Bcobachtung semer PRichten, durch Beispicl, Werk, 
Iiistitut und Lchre hat dazu mimcholfcn. Humamtat ist der Schatz und die 
Ausbeute allcr mcnschlichcn &muhungcn, glciclisam die Kunst unsres 
Gcscltlcchtes. Die Bildung zu ihr ist ein Werk, das unabldssig fortgesetzt 
werden muss*, odcr wir sinken, hohcie und niedere Standc, zur rohen Thicr>« 
lieir, zur Bruralitat zuriick,” 

221. vol, XVII, pp. an f. “Den Dcutschcn ist’s also keinc Schandc, doss sio 
von niidcrn Nationen, altcn und ncuen, Icrncn, Das altc Vcmunfttcstament, 
wie dcr Autor die Weisheit dcr Gricchen nennt, 1st gcwiss niche verjahrt, 
noch durcii die Weisheic dcr Ncuern unkiiftlg gcntachc tvorden.” 

222. Ibtd.^ vol. XVIII, pp. 255 f. See also the very important letter, no. 119, pp. 
267 fF., especially: ^*Immcr mehr muss sicli die Gestnnune verbreiten, da^ der 
Lander crobernde Heldei^cist nicht nur ein Wurgenm der Mcnschhcit sci, 
sondcrii aiich in scinen Talcntcn langc nicht die A^cung und den Ruhm 
vcrdienc, die man ihin aus Tradition von Gricchen, Rdmern und Barbaren 
her zolleu^* 

223. Jbid^t voL XXIV, pp. 36 f. See also pp. 332 £., 176. 

224. lbid,y vol, XVllI, p. 237. ‘ 

225. Ibtd*^ vol. XVIll, pp, 247 B., 287 ff. * 7 cdc Nadoii muss also cinzig auf ihrer 
Stcllc, mit allcni was sie ist und hat, betrachtet werden. . , . Am wenigsten 
kann also unsrc Europkische Cultur das Maas allgcmcincr Mcnschcngutc und 
Mcnschcnwcrchcs seyn; sic ist kein odcr ein falschcr Maasstab. ■ • • Die Cultur 
dcr Mcnschhcit ist cine andre ^chc, ort- und zeitmassig spriesst sic allcnthal- 
ben hervor, hier reichcr und uppiger, dort Snner und karger, Dcr Genius der 
Aienschcn-Naturgescluchtc Jebt in und mit jedem Volk, als ob dies das cinzig 
auf Erden ware. Und cr Icbt in ihm menschlich. . • . Das Menschcngcsclilecnt 
ist Ein Ganzesj wir arbeiten und duldcn, saen und emten fiir cinandcr. . , • 
Das Gesetz dcr BilUgkcit ist keiner Nauon fremd; die Uebertretung dcssclben 
habeii allc gebusset, jede in ilircr Weisc, Wenn iiicdlectucUe Krafee tn mehro- 
rcr Ausbildung dcr Vorzug dcr Europaer sind, so kdnnen sic diesen Vorzug 
nidit aiidcis als dutch Verstand und Giite beweis^. Handcln sic ... in 
nicdrigvcrmcsscncm Stolzc, so sind sie die Thieie, die Damonen gegen ihic 
Mitmcnschcn • • J* 

22d. Ibid,, vol. XVir, pp. 277 ff. On Palack#, see Hans ICohn, Not by Ams Alone 
(Cambridge, Mass,; Harvard Univ. Press, 1940), pp. 65-83. 

227, Ibid., vol. XIV, pp, 269 f., 280, 474 (“Ideen” bk. 16, chap. 4). 

238. Ibid., vol XVII, pp, 93 f. 

229. Ibid., vol, XIV, p. 197. 

230. Ibid., vol. XVII, p, 46, 

23 j. Ibid., vol XV, p. 33* See also vol. XXIX. p. 581, where he speaks of Natiian— » 
Lessing, 
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a37* 

238. 


239. 

240. 

241. 

242. 
243 - 

244. 

245, 


24(5. 

247. 

248. 


249. 


250. 


voh XII, p, 1 17. See also pp. 1 14 ft. and vol. XI, pp. 450 ft.* on Moses*, vol. 
Xll, pp. 128, 168, on Israel’s patriotic wars. Sec also Alfred Apslcr, ''Herder 
and the Jews,” Momtshefte fitr deutschen Unterricht^ vol. XXXV, no. t 
(J«n., 1943), pp. MJ. 

Ihid.j vol. XVlI, pp. 285 f. 

Ibid.^ vol. XXIV, pp. 61-67. 

“Ideen ” bk. j6, diap. 5; **Frcnidc Volkcr in Europe ” 

Ibid., vol. XVII, pp. 26 f. 

Jbtd., vol. XVIII, pp. 208 if. 

On the importance and significance of language see, among many passages, 
ibid,, vol. Ain, pp. 354 if.; voL XV, p, 209; voj. XVII, pp. 286 if.; vol. XVxlI, 
PP* 1371 3®4* 

Ibid., vol. V, p. 189. See Friedrich Gundolf, Sbakespe^tre imd der detttsche 
Qeist (5th cd., Berlin: Georg Bondi, 1920), 

Ibid,, vol. XXV, p. 9. See also vol. XXv, pp. 313 f.i vol. IX, pp. 522 if. 

Ibid,, vol. XX, p. 343* See also vol. XVIII, pp. 115 f. 

Ibid,, vol. IV, pp. 425 ff., 43* f.; vol. V., pp. 537 f. 

Ibid,, vol. XAnn, pp. 712W14. 

Ibid,, vol. I, pp. 365-367; vol. II, p. 246; vol, XVIII, pp. 150 f.; vol. XXIX, 
pp* 335* 580. 

ibid,, vol. XIV, pf 38, Sec also vol. XIV, p. 112: “Jede Nation hat in allge- 
mci'ncn Begriffen ihte efgcne Schart, die moistens in den Forinen dcs 
Ausdiucks, kuiz, in der Tradition ihren Grand hat.” 

Ibid,, vol. V, pp. 501 f,, 5041., 536ff., 542. 

Eduard Fuetcr, Qesehicbte der neuereti Historhstrapbie (3rd cd.^ Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 1936), up. 4 10, 420 f 429 f , 

Herder, Iverke, vot IV, pp. 400 f.* “Doss die Schulc so moglich National- 
und Provinzialfarbc bckomine, verstcht sich, uiul das in RcligifYii, Gcschichtc, 
Goographie, Naturhiscoric, JPolirik, Vatcriandsgcgciidcfi doss dies aber 

nicht mehr, als Farbe scyn mdssc, verstcht sich eben so schr; denn der Schuler 
soli Mr alle Welt erzogen wcrdcii.” 

Ibid,, vol. XIll, p. 340: "Deino einzige Kunst, 0 Mcnscli, hieiiicdcii ist also 
Maas: das Himmelskind, Freude, iiach deni du vcrlangcst, ist uin dich, ist in 
dir, einc Toclitcr der Niichternheit und des stillcn Geniisses, cine Schwester 
der Geniigsamkeit und der Zufriedenheit init dcincin Dascyn im Lebcii und 
Tode.” 

Ibid,, vol. IX, p. 398*, vol. XIII, pp. 341 h, vol. XV, pp. 325 f.; vol. XVII, 


p. 123. 

25X. Ibid,, vol. XX, pp. 1740., 89. 

252. Ibid,, vol. XlII, p. 380, 

253. Ibid,, vol. XllI, p. 377. 

254. Ibid,, vol. XIII, pp. 377, 381, 383. 

255. vol. XVIlii p. 309. 

256. J. Q, Mbllcr, Am dej/t Herder^seben Heuse, cd, Jakob Bacchtold (Berlin: 
Wcidmanti, t88i), pp. 73, too. 

257. Herder, Werke, vol, XVllI, pp. 355 f. 

258. Ibid,, vol. XXIX, pp. 659 f. 

259. Ibid,, vol. XXIX, p. 583. 

260. /&id.,vol.XXIII,p.^6. 

a6i. Ernst Cassirer, Die Philosopbie der Aufkidrtms (Tilbingen: Mohr, 1932}, pp, 
311 f. 

262, Herder, Werke, vol. XXIV, pp. 42-49. See Walter Kricwnld, Herders 
Qedmken tlber die Vcrbindimg von Religion itfid Volkstum (diesis Breslau; 
Ohlau I.S.; Kschenhagen, I935)« 
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19, Edmund Crosby Quiggin in Bjjcycloptedia Britannicitf 1 itli cd., vob V, n, djo. 

2o» Douglas Hyde, A Literary History of Irelaiid (7th cd., London: Fisher Unwin, 
1910), p. 515* 

II. See Scan OTaolam, The Great O^NeiU (London: Longmans, 1943)-^ ^ 

11. Hyde, op. ciUi pp. 552* 556. Keating (1570-1644)1 h^eesa ar was 

cd. and transl. by David Cotnyii and Patrick S. Dinnccn for the Irish Texts 
Society (4 vols., London^ 1902-1914) > 

13. The Aitmh of %be fottr Masters (1632-1636) were tmnsl. and ed. by John 
O’Donovan (7 vols., Dublin: Hodges, Sniitli, 1866). 

24. Stcpiicn Gwynn, The History of Ireland (London: Macmillan, 1923)1 P- 37*. 
See also his Ireland (New York: Scribner, 1925) s^'^d Daniel Corkcry, The 
Hiddesi frelmd (Dublin: Gill, 1935)* 

25. William J. MacNcvcn (cd.), Tkccs of Irish History (New York. Bernard 
Domin, i8o 7>; WilJiani O. Aiorris, Ireland: )4P4^i86S (Cinnbridge Univ. 
Press, 1898) j W. E. tL Lcclty, A History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
(s vols., New York. Appleton, 1896); Cfacsar L. Falkincr, Studies in Irish 
History and Biography (New York: Longmans, 1902); Michael Kraus, 
^‘America and the Irish Revolutionary A^ovcnient in die z8th Century, in 
The Era of the AfnericauRevointion, ed. Richard Morris (New York: Colum- 
bia Univ. press, 1939), pp. 333-348; Claude G. Botvers, Tfsc Irish Orators 
(Indianapolis Bobbs-Mcrrill, 1916); James Bwe, Introduction to T'uo 
Ce;z«(r/tfr of Irish History^ iHpi^iSjo (London Kc^an Piiul, 1888). R, B. Mc- 
Dowell, Irish Public Opinion^ nso-tSoo (London; Taber, 1944). 

26. Letter IV, "A Letter to the Whole People of Ireland,’* in Jonathan Swift, 
IVorlts, cd. Temple Scott (London: Bell, 1900), vol. Xll, p. 115. See also p. 67, 

27. Alountinorrcs, Lord, The Crisis (Dublin, 1791)* p. 43* 

28. The Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, written by himself, (London; Hunt & 
Clark, 1828), p. 7. 

29. Bryce, op. cn.^ p. xxiii. 

30. Lecky, op. ctt.f vol. I, p. io6> 

31. The Patriot Miscellany (a vols., Dublin, 1756), vol. II, p. 11. 

32. Robert Dunlop, Life of Henry Grattan (PhUndclnhla; Lippincott, 1889); 
Stephen L. Gwynn, Henry Qrattm and His Times (London: Uarran, 1939); 
Daniel O. Madden, The Speeches of the Ru Hon, Henry Grattan (Dublin: 
James Duffy, 1862}; Henry Grattan, Miscellaneous Works (London. Long^ 
man, 1822) (an Appendix contaihs the proceedings in tlic parliaments in 1782 
and many other documents) i Henry Grattan, Speeches, cd. by his son (4 vols., 
London: Longman, 1822). Tlie Speeches carries the motto *Ti*o patria ct vivere 
et morj.” The dedication to tlie people of Ireland says of the spccclies diat 
“they contributed to make Irdana an independent nntioii, , . . If they should 
contribute to the public good, tJicy will acconiplish tlie object of a lire passed 
in the service of his countiy.” 

33* The sp-ength of the Volunteer Corps in 1782 amounted to 88,827 men 
(34,152 from Ulster, 18,056 from Munster, I4i336 from Connaught, 22,183 
from Leinster),^ m addition 92 corps with about ia/»>o men had m.ide no ro* 
turn. The Volunteers had 130 pieces of artillery. See the complete list of corps 
and regiments, odScers and regimental colors in Henry Gmttnn, Miscellaneous 
Works, pp. 129-140. 

34. Grattan, Speecj^es, vol. 1 , pp. 538-554- 

35. Ibid,, pp. 85 f. 

36. Grattan, Miscellaneotis Works, p. 147. See also pp, 183, 191, zoi, 218, 219, 230. 

37* Ibid,, p. 195. See also p. 245, and Gratcon’s rcmaiks in discussing the bill for 

the relief of the Romnii Catholics: “It should be tlic business of ixirjtnmcnt to 
unite every denomination of Irishmen in brotherly affection and regard to the 
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constitution*’ (Grattan, Speeches, vol. I, p. 99)* “The question u not, whrther 
wc shall shew mercy to the Roman Catholics, but whether we shall rnould the 
inhabitants of Ireland into a people for so long as we exclude Catholics from 
natural liberty and the common rights of man, we are not a people: we 
trltmtpb over thevt, but other nations will triuniph over «f” (p. 103). For the 
limitations of his views see Grattan, Miscellaneous Works, p. 289. 

38. Grattan, Speeches, vol. I, pp. i23-»»7- 

39. Ibid*, vol. Ill, p. 258, 

40. Ibid** vol. IV, p. 75- . . V M-r.* 1 ■ j 

I,. SBC Pieter Gcyl (the leadmg “Great-Dutch” historian). Emheit und 

Entzwciung in den Nicdcrlandcn,” Historische Zeitscbnft, voli CXLIX (19* m 
np. 48-61; Geyl, Qeschledenit vau de Nederlandsebe Sta?ii (j rols., Amster- 
dam: Moatschappii for verspreiding van populairc Icctuur, i9Jo-i937)- 
42. Petrus I. BloCHwtory of the People of the transl. O. A. 

Bierstadt and R. Putnam (New York: Putnam, 191*). ® 
the popular book by Hendrik Willem van Loon, The Fall of the Dittcb Re- 
pjiblie (new cd., Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924) • 

44! C&isicr^ was an active pamphleteer in the intcrcKs of France and the Umted 
^ States. Tims ho translated Villiam Barron’s History^ tbe Colovisation of 
the Free States of Anthpdty Applied to the Present Cojaest Between Great 
Britam and tbe American Colmues (London, 1777) and * 

pamphlet Le Destht de FAvierique . . . et les states pom le bonbeur de 

■««>/ 12^n^rz 

Historie der admlssle m de rldderscbap van Owryuel van ir> Jobmi D"* 
der Capellen, beer van den Pol, etc. (Leyden: Hcrdingh, 178s); de Jong 
Hendrilts’/oon, Joan Derk vati der Capellea (Thesis Amsterdam; 

Woltcra, 1921 ). See there the analysis of the pamphlet, pp. 417-444. 

Her nan T. Coleiibtander, De Pamottentijd (3 vols.. The Hague; Nijhoff, 
1897-^899) 5 Helen L. Fairchild, cd., Francis Adrtm van der Kemp: An Auto- 
biography (New York* Putnam, 1903)- 
46. Quoted in I-Iendrikszoon, op, cit., p. 4fio. 

Mra.’fiiaAcs Maurice Davies, Affl7«oWflk and Times of P. P. /. 0- Ondaatje 

49. &?nn vol. V (Brussels: Lamertin, mi), pp. 243, 

, )htA f Sec also M. Wilmotte, La Qdttire franfoise en Belgique (Paris: 

50. ; V T igjj Dcstrde. Wallons et Flamands (Paris Plon, 
GoXLid Kurth. L Frontiire iinguisuque en Belgique et dans le Nord de 
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quoted by rircnnc, --- ’ ArretK 

^ ^ Heureux le chef que de ses plus beaux drats 

Un pcuplc libra et juste a fait ddpositaire. . . . 

Des marches de I’autcl, digne 6mule de Pierre, 

1. — ■ ”«»“ 
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Tun i I'autre le conservndsmc flamAiid ct Ic Ubdralisme wallon, quand on voit 
Je$ WBllon$ du Hainaut . . . bien plus des tendances iidgoiscs que Jes 

dc Flandrc* . . P Cese dans la constitution politinue ct dans I'dtat 
social dcs populations qu*il faut chcrchcr la solution du probl6mc.'* (Pircnnc^ 
op, ch,y p, 504 *) 

54* P- 423* 

55, Ihid^y pp. 478 fF. Sec Suzanne Tassier, Lcs Dhnocrates beiges de 17^9 (Brussels; 
Lamertin, 1930), a very detailed study. 

56. Albert Sorel, VEurope ci h R^olutioii Frangaiscy vol. I (i ith cd., Paris: Plon, 
1908), p, 378, Sec also Cayctano Alcdzar, “El Dcspotisino tlustrado cn Espana,** 
Bfilhths of the Jntewatiantd Committee of Historical Sciences, vol. V (i933)# 

9 ), 727-75 1} Eduard von Jan, “Das Aufklarunuszcitalter in Spanicn/* 
errnanisch-Roinatilscbe Mofiatsscbrift, vol. XXII (1934)1 Pp* 4^^2-474. 
Philip V tried to unify Spain; in 1707 the privileges of Catalonia were aboU 
ished^ in 1714 Castilian laws introduced in the Catalan courts and the Catalan 
languasc forbidden. 

57. “Die kdniglichen Palate wurden Lager dcs Lnstcis; die Gcschicke dcs 
Landes warden gelcnkt nach den Vorscliriften dcr Wollust.” Yet the nation 
was satisfied, because reform and progress were abandoned. “So wurdc rasch 
aus langsamer Bewegung Stillstand, aus Stillstand Riickschritt, . . . Vcrfall 
der Moralitilt, der Sorgfalt, der Ordnung dcs Reuiments.” (Hermann Baum- 
garten, Qeschicbte Spaniens voin Ambruch der framdsiseben Revohttion bis 
atif tmsere Tage, vol. I [Lcip^ug: Hirzcl, 1865], pp. 31, 34O 

58. “E$ plaga de Espafin, o castigo dc Dios ” exclaims Erauso y Zavalcta, “cl 
irremediable y cxcesivo amor que tenemos a todo lo cxtmnjero” (Disettrso 
crMcoy etc^ [Madrid, 1750I, p* 44i as quoted in E, Allison Peers, A History of 
the Romantic Movement in Spain (Cambridge Univ* Prcbs, 1940), voL I, p. 74), 
59, “que , • » h^lo mucho mils perfectas, originalcs y dignas dc cstimacion las 
piezas cdmicas dc^ Espana, quo Ins extranjeras. No obstante la idea mic 
imprimicron cn mi pcnsaiuicnto las hermosuras quo he visto cn tan bcllos 
patsea dc la Europa, coiiiicso quo, testituido a Espam, sent! dcncro del corazdn 
un sccreto regoeqo, crey^doine dichoso dc vivir en conqiania de inis amados 
compatriotas, y volver n ver micstras comedias/^ Nipho, La Nacidn espaHofa 
defendida, etct, pp. 13 f., as quoted in Peers, op. cit, vol, I, p. 55. El Pensador 
was the famous periodical or enlightened Europcanizeis, published In Madrid 
i7di^i767, first by J. Alvarez y Vnlladaw, tlicn by J, Clavijo y Faxando, 
do. Carlo Denuia (173^-1813)1 an Italian historian. The patmlilct Rdpome d ia 
question; Que doiuon d rEspagneF (discourse at the Berlin Academy on 
Jan. 26, 1786, the king's birthday anniversary} ^vas published in Berlin by G. J. 
Decker, iyS6. 

61, See G. Ddpy, VEs^gne at Pesprit europeen (Paris: Haciiotte, 1936), A new 
and convenient edition of Fcijdo is Obras Escogidas del P. Fray Benito 
Qerdnbno Feifoo y Montenegro (Biblioteca de autores espafioles desde !a 
fomiacldn del ienguaje hasta nuestros dias, vol. LVI, Madrid, 1903). There on 
p. 220 he pleads for die superiority of the $panish over the Italian or Fri;nch 
theater. 

62. Feiido, Tbeatro Critico Universal (9 vols., Madrid: Fernandez dc Arrojo, 1758- 
17^5), vol. I, p. 36s (Discuiso XVJ, Defense de las Mugercs). 

63. Ibid,, voL IV, p. szo (Discurso Xlll, Glonas dc Espafia). See also vol. IT, 
p, 1^ (Discurso IX), where he stresses that nations rave characteristic dif- 
ferences but can live in pence tcgeciter, and vol. Ill, p. zz6 (Discurso X, Amor 
dc la Patria), where he cautions against particularism. 

64. See Feiido, Cartas Bmditas y Curhsas (5 vols., Madrid, 1753-1761— a continua- 
tion of his Tbeatro Crkho Universal), vol. HI, pp, 420/. (Ciirta XXXI), 
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65, William S. Robertson, Rise of the Spanish^Americati Republics as Told in the 
Lives of Their Liberators (New York: Appleton, 1918); Lilian Estelle Fisher, 
The Back^ound of the Revolution for Mexican Independence (Boston: 
Cristophcr, 1934); Bernard Moses, The Intellectual Background of the Revolu^ 
tion in South Atnerica i8io~i824 (New York: Hispanic Society of America, 
1926); and SpamU Declinsftg Power hi South America, {^30-1806 (Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, t9i9)« Arthur P. Whitaker, Latin America and the 
Enlightenment (Now York, 1942) • 

66, Tlie purpose of the poem is stated in Canto I, octave a; 

Cosas dir£ tambi^ horto notables 
De gentc que a ningun rey obedecen, 

Temcrarias cmpresas mcmorables 
Que celebrarso con razdn merecen; 

Rams industtias, tdrminos loablcs 
Que mds los espaBolcs ensrandecen; 

Pues no es el vencedor mas esrimado 
De aqueilo en que el vencido cs reputado. 

In Canto II, octave 31, the old Colocolo addresses the Caciques: 

Volved las armas y animo furioso 
A los pcchos de aquellos que os han puesto 
£n dura sujecidn, con afrentoso 
Parddo, a todo el mundo manifesto; 

Lanzad de vos el yugo vergonzoso; 

Mostrad vuestro valor y fuerza en esto: 

No derramcis la sangre del Estado 
Que para redimicnos ha quedado. 

<57* Philip A. Means, “The Rebellion of Tupic- Amaru II, 1780-1781,” Hispanic 
American Historical Review, vol. 11 (1919), pp. i-25« 

dfi. Bernard Moses, South America on the Bee of Emancipation. (New York: 
Putnam, 1908), p, aid. 

69. William S» Robertson, The Life of Miranda (2 vols., Chapel Hill: Univ, of 
North Carolina Press, 1929). 

70. Robertson, Rise of the Spanish American Republics, pp. 23 f* 

71. George Young, Portugal Old and Young (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 29^7)1 

pp. 201 f. The return of Sebasdan was expeaed by 1808. “On Good Friday a 
miraculous fog would envelop the Tagus, which on Eas^ would 

rhe revealing Sebastian^s ship irradiated with a divine illumination. Thereafter 
the king would come on shore, and haying ascended the throne of Portugal, 
would be accepted by all nadons as king of kiius by right divine. Restora- 
tion of the uni^ of Christendom and a reign ot perpetual peace and equity 
would ensue.” Thus Sebastian combined the features of Frederic Barbarossa 
in the Kytfh^user or Uncersberg and of Lohengrin. 

See on Portugal Jm. Chaumcil de Stella et Auguste de Santeul, Essai sur 
Phistoire du Portugal (Bnisels: Gregoir, Wouters et Cie, 18L41); V. de 
Bragan9a Cunha, Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy (London: Stephen 
S>vilt, 1911); A. Rabbe, RSsunti de Phistoire de Portugial (Paris: Lecointe et 
Durey, 1824) j Edward McMurdo, The History of Portugal, from the Reign 
of D. J080 II to the Reign of D, J080 V, vol. HI (London: Sampson Low, 
1889); TWodoric Legrand, Histoire du Portugal^ du XP slide a nos jottrs 
(Paris: Payot, 1928). 

72. Young (op. dt,, pp. 148 f., 163 ff.) stresses that the revolution of 1640 

not a national risii^, but was effected by the ruling class. Literature during 
that time became full of national pride; thus it was argued that, even if the 
whale that swallowed Jonah did double the Cape of Good Hope, Jonah could 
not under the circumstances claim to have circumnavigated it before Vasco da 
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Gaim. The long war of liberation after 1640 was not a national affair cncigizi. 
ing the whole people down to the ncasantiy, not celebrated by^ legcn^kry 
heroism or popular ballads, but an affair of diplomacy and conspiracy. 

73 » Aubrey F. G. Bell, Portuguese Ltterature (Oxford; Garendon Press, 1922}, 
P. 271. ' 

74. Young, op, cit.f p. 186. 

75. Jos6 Maria Latino Coelho, O Marquez de Poinbal (Lisbon* Empreza dc 
Historia de Portugal, 1905); Coelho, Historia poUtica e vtiltfar de Portugal 
desde os fim do xVIll secido atS 1S14 (3 vols., Lisbon: Imprcnsa Nacionnl, 
1874-7891); Luiz Auguste Rcbello da Silva, Historia da Portugal uos seeidos 
XVIl e XVUl (5 voTs., Lisbon* Imprcnsa Nacioiial, 1860-1871)1 John Smith, 
Memoirs of the Marquis of Pombal (2 vols., London: Longmans, 1843)- 

76. Young, op, cit,^ p. 196. 

77 . Rabbe, op, cit,, pp. 428-433* 

78. Smith, op, cit,^ voL II, pp. 206 if. 

79. Ibid.y p. 131. 

80. See Alexandre M. Sand, Po^sie lyrique porittgaisex Un Chojx des odes de Fran- 
eisew Manuel (Paris* Cerioux, 1808), pp. 26-28. Tlic original reads: 

Perdeis da adusca Aiina 
O bcni-ganhado auri^fero domino? 

Dcsainpardcs inibellcs 
Dabul, (]ocnim, a cstranhos mcrcadores? 

E cssas terms outroia 
Cobdrms dc triumphos Portugiicscs; 

E 0 verdc Imperio men, 

Que tingieis dc snnguc, a cadn passo, 

Consciitlrcis Mircndo 

Dc Sarmatns Cimnicrias Daces quilhas? • , . 

Tmjada de virtude, 

Pregoando ^clo (oh dins desditosos!) 

Tomou a Igiiorancia, 

Nos nifldSt ns cliavcs dos Esmdos Lusos; 

Mal-avisado Zelo, 

Ka Asia, c na Europa Icvantou foguciras; 

£ os sdvas Labarddas, 

Cicstando ns azas do Libdrto engenho, 

Mirrharao, sem regresso. 

Da Lusa gloria as grd£s esperangas. 

Another famous ode was devoted to the liberty and independence of the 
United States. The ode VII to the Crusader Knights of Christ glorifies the 
ideals of faith, of monarchy and of fatherland; 

Eu, ia a rd, c os teus Reis, c n Patria ainada 
Na gudrra, tc cnsinci 
A defender, com a tingida espada; 

Co* a morte me a&ontci 
Pela fd, polo Rei c Patria, A vidn 
Sc nssim sc pdrde— n vida c bem-perdida. 

81. Sorel, VEufope et la Revolution Franpahe, vol. I, p. 389; “Gouvernenicnt 
ruineux et mddiocre au dedans; nul absolument dnns Ics affairs du dehors.** 

82. Lombardi enmo socldisfartt del governor aii^trlnco, c 1 clcccnrit cfie pre- 
cedettero la invasione francese . , . furono ricordnti come Tcixica ani*ca del 
viver lieto c felice ... c in difeteo dell* aspirazione all* inclinendciiza c ad un 
TOverno autoiiomo, non si potevn dar loro tortu** Ccsarc Spellanzon, Storia 
del Risorghnento e delP unm dltaiia., vol. I (Milan: Rizzoli, 1933), p, 58, 
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“A qucsta tcndcnza era naturalmcntc cstranco ogm scntimento di nazionalit^" 
76). See Nicodcmo Bianchi, Storh deih vionarchia piemontese dal 
niS (4 vols., Turin ^ Bocca, 1877-1885). On Italian federation as 

S iart of French enlightened policy, sec Marquis d’Argenson, Memoires et 
onmal medit (5 vols., Pans: P, Jannet, 1857-1858), vd. \V, p. 153, and vol. Ill, 
pp. 28-30. 

84. Spellanzon, op, ch^ 78-^3. ‘‘L’escrcito fu la masslma cura del Re f Vittorio 
Aniadco III] . • . ma vuolsi chc Ic riforme introdottc nell* csercito sabaudo 
fosscro piuttosto di pompa cstcriorc che di sostanra e di utile vero.” 

85. Gabridc Maugain, ^tt^ldes sitr revolution intelleciuelle de I'ltalie (Paris: 
Hachctcc, 1909); Aldo Ferrari, La Preparazio 7 w intelletwale del Risorgmiento 
italiafiOi 7748-/78^ (Milan: Treves, 1923), G. de Ruggiero, II Vemiero politico 
' mcridionah mi secoh XVIII e XIX (Bari* Laterza, 1922)5 A. Simioni, Le 
Origivi del Rhorgmtento politico iielP Italia meridionale (Messina. Prlncipaco, 
1925-1931)5 C. Morandi, Idee e fomiazioni poUtiche m Lonibardia del al 
1814 (Turin I Bocca, 1927); Henri Bcdarida and Paul Hazard, V Influence 
franqahe en Italie au dix-huitieme si^cle (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1934)5 
B^danda, Fame et h France de ty48 d 178^ (Paris: ChampolJion, 1928); 
Arturo Graf, V Anglomania e Vinfimso inglese in Italia net secoh XVIII 
(Tuiin Kocscher, 1911)5 Francesco Lcmmi, Le Origini del Risorghnento 
italiano, 1748-181 Sy 2nd ed., Milan: Hoepli, 1924); Giulio Natali, Idee^ custtmii, 
« 07 ; 7 i»/ del setteceiitOf (and cd., Turin: Sten, 1926); Abd-d Kadcr Salza, 
Vldea della patria nella letteratura del settecemo avanti la rwohmone (Campo- 
basso* Colitti, 1918). 

86. Luigi Salvatorclli, II Fe^mero politico itaUano dal 1700 al 1870 (Turin: Enaudi, 
1935)1 pp* 12-16. Muratori in Della pubblica feheitif oggetto di buoni prhicipl 
(Lucca, 1749), stressed that the prince is subject to the law of nature and of 
the gospels: he is free to do good, but lus hands arc bound from doing evil. 

87. FtmeipJ di um setenza smova dintomo alia coimmne natitra delle naztoniy per 
la quale ri ritrovano i pnneipi dt aliro siste?na del dirhto naiurale delle genti, 
Na|dcs: Mosca, 1725; 2nd enlarged cd., 17305 3rd ed., 1744— best modern ed. by 
Fausto Nicohni (3 vols., Ban Laterza, 1911-1916). Vico also wrote De wn~ 
verst Ittris uno prmetpio et fine tmo (1720)* See Benedetto Ooce, The Fhilos- 
ophy of Qiambattista Vico, tmnsl, R. G. Collmgwood (London Hoards 
Latimer, 1913)5 Otto Klcmm, G. B. Vico; Aitgeschiehtspbilosoph und VSlker^ 
fisycbolog (Leipzig; Engdmonn, 7906)5 Richard Peters, Der Aufhau der 
Weltgescbicbte bei Qiavmattista Vico (^ctgart. Casta, 1929). 

88. Enciclopedia Itahana, vol. VIII, p. 263. 

89. Salvatorclli, op. clt,, pp. 38 flf. Bcccaria, par. 25 compare also pars. 16, 38, 

90. Salvatorclli, op. cit., p, 68. Verri, Storta di Milano (1783)1 ed. Le jVIomicr, 
(Florence, 18^), vol. I, pp. 183, 142, See also A. Ottolini, P, Verri e i suoi 
tempi (Palermo; Sandron, 1921). Pietro’s brother Alessandro (1741-1816), a 
translator of Shakespeare, wrote under Young’s influence Notti Rotnane al 
sepolcro del Scipioni, in which shades of famous old Romans discussed Rome’s 
greatness. It ^vas written m 1792, after the discovery of the tombs of the 
Scipios in 1780, C^rli published a patriotic Antichiti Italicbe (4 vols., 1788- 
1790). 

91. Spcllanzon, op. cit., vol, 1 , p. 14* 

92, Fernand Baldenspcrger, Le Motwemefit des idhs dans Nmigration frangaise 
1789-181 s (l^ris Plon, 1924)* vol. I, p. 87. 

93. See above all Gaudcncc Megaro, Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Na- 
tionalism (New York, dlolunibia Univ. Press, 1930)1 Angelo dc Gubemitis, 
Vittorio Al fieri (Florence: Le Monnier, 1912), E, Bertana, Vittorio Alfieri 
(Turin: Locsclier, 1902)5 U. Calosso, UAnarebia di V. Alfieri (Bari: Laterza, 
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1914); Carlo A, Avcrati, La Rivobmone italiaiia da Vittorio Alfieri a Benito 
Mussolini (Turin: Ghirardi^ 1954)5 Benedetto Croce, European Literature in 
tbe Nineteenth Cettittry, transl. Douglas Ainslic (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1924), pp. 1-17; Guido Buscico, Bihliosrafia di Vittorio Alfieri (3rd cd., 
Florence: L. S. Olschki, 1927 — supplement to La BihliofiUa italmtay no. 6); 
Giovanni Gentile, “L*EreditA di Vittorio Alfieri,” La Critica, vol. XIX, pp. 
I iff. (Jan. 20, 1921)5 Vito Guiseppe Galaa, U Concetto di nmomlith nel 
risoTgmento itallano (Florence: Vallecchi, 193*) 5 Oskar Bulle, Die italiemsehe 
Embeitsidee in ihrer literarischen Entwieklung von Parini bis Mamoni (Berlin: 
Hfittig, 1893). 

94* Alfieri, Epigram CVI, Opere (Turin: Paravio, 1903)* vol. IV, p. 33. 

95. Epoca quarta, capitolo GVIII (1787), Vita di Vittorio Aifiert scritto da esso 
(Florence: L. Ciarditti, 1821), voL II, p. 148. There is an Ei^lisli translation, 
Life of Vittorio Alfieri^ with an essay by W. D, Howells (Boston: Osgood, 
1877). 

96. Meti^ro, op. cit., pp. 42 f, 

97. Alfieri, Opere, vol. X, pp. ii3-i95i especially 147^151* 

98. In 1783, Alfieri, OperCy vol. VII, p. 190. 

99. Del Principe e delie iettere libri Illy Alfieri, Opere y vol. X, pp. 3-1 n, especially 
pp. 103-107. The book closes (p. 108} widi the final chapter (iibcr Ilf, cap. XI) 
vmicli bears the same tide as the famous final chapter of Machiavclli's Prmclpe\ 
“I^oitazione a libcmr Fltalia del Barbari.” A footnote explicitly says: “Cosl 
inticold il dlvlno Machmvclli il suo ultimo capitolo del Principe; c don per 
altro si i oui repecuco, sc non per mostrarc chc in diversi modi si pu6 ottcncrc 
lo stesso erfetto.^* 

100. Alfieri, Opere, vol. X, pp. 144, 155* See also p. 62, In his tragedy Virshiia, act 
Iff, sc. 2, he asks; 

v'ha pntria, dove 

sol Uno vuolc, c I'obbcdiscon tutti. 

Repeatedly he maintains (Opere, vol. III, pp. 94, 174} that onc*5 birth land is 
not onc*8 fatherland if it is ruled despodcally: 

Non t’& mai Patria, no, il tuo sol paterno, 

S*tvi ADgiunta non bevi al latte primo 
Libcrtl vqra • . . 

1 01. From // Misogailo, with a final verse affirming diac the Frcncli Republic is un^ 
true to tliis ideal. (Opere, vol. IV, p. 153): 

E Repubblica il suolo, ove divine 
Leggi son base a umano leggi, e scudo5 
Ove nulFuDino impunamente crudo 
AU^iom pu6 farsi, c ognuno ha il suo confine: 

Ove non 6 chi mi sgomenti, 0 incliinc; 

Ov*io *1 cuore, c la mente appicn dischiudo5 
Ov*io di ricco non san fatto ignudo; 

Ove a dasciuno il ben di tutti b fine. 

102. Alfieri, Opere, vol. Ill, p* no. 

103. Salvatorelli, op. cit., pp. 97 ff« 

104. Il Mhogailo, prose e ntne, Alfieri, Opere, vol. IV, pp. 119-210, especially pph 
123 f. Tlie motto of the work is: *Vidum odissc, virtus cst.” 

i05« Opere, vol. UI, p. 148, vol, IV, p. 176. 

iq6, Opere, vol. IV, p. 154. 

107* The concluding sonnet of // Misogallo, Alfieri, Opere, vol. IV, p. 209. 

108, Danish literature found its first leading representadve in CSiristicrn Pedersen 
(1489-1554), who published a Latin-Dnnisli dictionary and completed a 
transladon of the Bible in 1543. Some Lutherans in Norway represented dio 
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penetration of humanism and its patriotic historiography. Absalon Pedersson 
Bu3/^r (1528-1575) wrote in his Norges Beskrivelse a patriotic description of 
Norway, lamenting that she had no kings or nobles of her own. In Sweden 
Olaus Petri (r4(i3-£552) was a tnie creator of the modern Swedish language. 
He translated the New Testament (1526), the Old Testament (1541) and 
wrote a Jiistoiy of Sweden, Svemka KrSiiika. Even in Iceland and Finland 
the Reformation revived the vernaculars for literary purposes. Oddut 
Gottsk^Iksson translated the New Testament (1540}, and Bishop Gudbrandur 
Thwldksson the whole Bible (1584), into Icelandic. In Finnish, Bishop 
Agricola published tJie New Testament in 15481 Bishop Ericus Erici, col- 
lections 01 sermons in 1621 and 1625; and the whole Bible appeared in 1642. 
See Knut Gjeiaet, History of the Norwegian Teopie, vol. II (New York? 
Macmillan, 1915) ; Andreas Elviken, ‘The Genesis of Norwegian Nationalism,*’ 
Journal of Moderns History, voL 111 (i93i)» pg. 365-391; Oscar J. Falnes, 
National Romanticisfn in Norway (New Yorks Columbia Univ. Press, 1933); 
Giovanni Bach, The History of the Scandinavian Liter atures, transl. Frederika 
Blankncr (New York: Dial Press, 1938); Theodore Jorgenson, History of 
Norwegian Literature (New Yorks Macmillan, 1933). 

109. Falnes, op. eit., p. 22. Only very occasionally fatherland was restricted to 
Norway, tlius by Hans Arentz, Qrundtepiing af den fornuftige norske Pa- 
triotissne (Bergen, 1787 )• On Norwegian patriodsm, see also Gjerset, op. 

PP* 372, 374* 376. 

izo. Elviken, op. cit, p. 381* 

111. The national imperialism of the seventeenth century found its expression in 

literature like in the didactic poem Hercules by Georg Stiernhielm (d. 1672), 
and in the popular poetry of Lars Wivallius (xdoS'-id^). Sec for the follow- 
ing, Andrew A. Stomberg, A Htttory of Sweden (New York: Macmillaa, 
1931); Carl Hallendorff and Adolf SchQck, History of Sweden, transl. Airs. 
Lajla Yapp (London; Cassell, 1929); R. Nlsbet Bain, Qustavus lU asid His 
Conteniporaries, (2 vols., London: Kegan Paul, 1804)- 

112. Dfllm's Svenska Kikes Hsstorh appeared in 4 vols. 1746-1762. In 174* be wrote 
a patriotic epos in alexandrines, Svenska Frihetan* 

113. Bain, op. cit., p. 65* 

1 14. ^‘Even in its decline, the French literature was incomparably the finest in 
Europe, and the best heads in the North very soon perceived chat they could 
not ^ better chan closely follow French models” (ioid., p. 232). 

115* Ibid., pp. 261 f, 

1 16. Ibid., pp. 166-170. 

117. The Ukrainians, with Kiev as their historical capital, formed the first Russian 
state, where Vladimir the Great accepted Christianity and used on coins and 
later on churches and tombstones the emblem which became in modem times 
the syinbd of tlic Ukrainian national movement— a yellow trident on a blue 
shield. As die result of the Tartar invasion, a new center of Russia rose in 
Moscow which gravitated not toward the Black Sea but toward the steppes 
of Eastern Russia and Asia and whidi built a new Great Russian nationality of 
Russian, Finnish, and Tartar elements. Tlic former center of Russia now be- 
came a march, or frontier land, a Ukraine, seeded by frontiersmen, the Cos- 
saclcs, who came under LfChuaniaii and later under Polish domination. Their 
aristocracy ^vas Polonlzed. Under the hetman Bohdan (^melntaky the 
Ukrainians «we against Poland in 1648 and signed an alliance with Moscow 
at Pereyaslav in 1654. Under Hetman Ivan Mazeppa, who was elected in 1687, 
the Ukraine liad its greatest cultural flowering. Phylyp Orlyk wrote its first 
constitution, Tcofan Prokopovych a drama Viadmnr in the Baroque style. 
Alazepiw, allied wirii Charles XII, was defeated at Poltava and died in 1709. 
The Russian tsars of the eighteenth century curtailed the Ukrainian autonomy 
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more and more, and finally abolished it in favor of Russian ccncrali7ntion and 
made Russian the only omcial language. When Catherine II called deputies 
from all the Russias in 1767, the Ukrainian deputies, led by Hryliory Pofetyka 
(autiioi of a history of the Ukiainc), demanded the restoration of Ukrainian 
autonomy. At tlic end of the century the spread of French cnlightcnnicnt 
brought the Ukraine a cultural awakening, a defense of the Ukrainian lan- 
guage, and nn iiuvrcst in Ukrainian folkways. Ivan KorJiarcvsky (1769-1838) 
raised the vernacular to the rank of a literary language. The Ficnch Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon aroused the first political hopes among the Ukrainians. 
Sec D. Doroslicnko, The History of the Ukraine (Edmonton, Alta., 1940), 
Michael Hrushc\'sky, A History of Ukrttine (New Haven: Yale Univ, Press, 
1941) i George Vernadsky, Bolsdan, Hetvmi of Ukraine (Yale Univ, Press, 
1941), My kola Holubetz, Velyka Istorin Ukrainy (Lemberg: Ivan Tyktor, 
1935); Elic Borschak and Rend Martel, Vie de Mazeppa (Paris: Colmannidw 
193 r>{ Donicr Dljandyn, Hrybonj Skov>t?rodo: Der ukrainhehe TMosoph aes 
XvUL Jahrbmiderts tmd sehie gehtig-knltnrelle Uvmek (Kdnigsberg: Ost- 
Eurom-Veriag, 1928). 

Wliilc the Ukrainian peasantry in Poland and Russia remained backward, it 
underwent the infiitcncc of enlightenment under Austrian rule in eastern 
Galicia. Maria Theresa and Joseph II took special caic to educate the clergy 
of the Ruthenians, as they were there called, and the Greek Catholic Seminar 
of St. Barbara and a theological institute in Lemberg were founded in 1775 and 
1787. Tite Ukrainians ^verc called Little Russians to distinguish them from 
the Great Russians. Racially they are much purer Slavs. They arc the southern 
neighbors of the blond and tall White Russians, who had been part of Great 
Lithuania, and whose aristoa*acy lost itself comnlctcly among the Lithuanians 
and the Poles, The Lithuanians acc^ted the white Russian language as their 
official language, but at the end 01 the seventeenth century White Russian 
was completely replaced by Polish and Russioii and remained for more than 
two hundred years the spoken language of poor and backward peasants, 
wicliouf iitcracuivi and wicltotic any national consciouatess. 

»i8. R. Nisbcc Bain, The Last Kmg of Polmid atid Hh Contemporaries (New 
York: Putnam, 1009); Cambridge History of Folmid (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1941)' Oscar Hafecki, A History of Polofjd (New York: Roy, 1943); Charles 
Dany, Les Id 6 es politiques et Pesprit public en Pologne d la fin du XV UP 
sidcie (Paris: Alcan, 1901); Wladyslaw Smolcfiski, Dsdeje varoda polskiego 
(Warsaw Gebethner, 1919); Smolcfisld, Prznvrdt innysiowy w Polsce XVUI 
oa. (2nd cd., Warsaw: Ministry of Education, 1923); Smolcfiski, Monteskjusz 
w Polsce Off w. XVIIl (Warsaw: Kasa Mian, 1927); Sister M. Ncomisia Rut- 
kosvska, Bishop Admn Hamczewicz md His History of the Polish Nation 
(Washington: Catholic University of America, 1941^, W. J. Rose, Stanislas 
Konarski: Refornter of Education in iBtb Centttry Poland (London: Cape, 
1919); Roman Dyboski, Periods of Polish Literary History (Oxford Univ, 
Rre^, 1923 )*i Robert H. Lord, The Second Partition of Poland (Cambridge, 
Mass.* Harvard Univ. Press, 191;)% Marccli Handclsman, **ldcologia poliw- 
czna Towarzystwa r^ublikandw polskich (1798-1807)'* in Rozaooj varodo- 
aooddi nowoczesnej (Warsaw: Gcbetliricr, 1924L pp. 125-248; Jefeef Ignacy 
Krasztnvski, Polska czasie trzech rozbiordw /77-2-I799 (3 vols., Warsaw* 
Gebediner, 1902-1903)* C^zeshw Lcl^nicwski, Stanhlim Staszic^ jego zycie i 
ideologja aa dobie Polski nhpodleglej (/75J-/795) (Warsaw; Society of Sci- 
ence, Historical Treatises, vol, V, fasc. 1, 1925-1926); Alexander Aruckiicr, 
Ddeje Literatttry Polsklej v> Zarysie (3rd cd., 2 vols., Warsaw: Bibljotcka 
Polska, 1921); Monica M. Gardner, Ko 4 ciuszko: A Biography (New York: 
Scribner, 1930). 

119, Voltaire, Precis du sl^cle de Louis XV^ chap. IV; Montesquieu, Esprit des loisj 
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bk. 11 , chap, JII, See also William Coxe, Travels into Poland, Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark (3 vols., London, 1789-1790); Hubert Vautrin, VObservateur 
roloffne (Paris, 1807). Sorcl (op. ert,, p, 508) writes’ “La nation se 
rcuuisait a une armde de nobles vivant coitime cii pays conquis et livrdc im- 
puncnicnc a routes ses passions. L*Bnarchte devenait la vie normalc de r£tar,** 

120. A niaiiubcripc of seventeenth century poetry in the Czartor^'ski Library con- 
tains a vocabulary with very charactcnstic translations: superbus or indatus, 
szhchcic urodzoiiy\ omnia insolcntcr, po pohku\ mendaciuni, izhcbtyaniwHCZ, 
etc. See Uschcr Brctholz, Ueber wibekaimte wid wenig bekannte pohusche 
Dtchter des XVII, Jabrhwiderts^ pt, I (thesis, Breslau, 1897, Cracow: Josef 
Fischer, 1897). 

121. Lord, op. oiV,, p. 14, 

122. Dyboski, op. o/r., p. ^ 6 , 

123. Rose, op. cit,, pp. 159 f., 182, 256. 

124. Loid, op, oir., p. 61. 

125. Tratschke (De 7 /tschc Qeschhbte^ vol. I, p. 113) regarded the Constitution as 
a sign of the old hatted against everything German and Protestant. Lord (op. 
01*., p. 493) remarks diat Prussia then os ever felt mclf ‘‘entitled to consider 
any attempt on the part of her neighbors to live under decent and orderly 
conditions os a Oirrrtf bellu'^ 

126. Cambridge Htstary of Poland^ y, 154. 

127. Gardner, op. 0/*., pp. 99(7. (abridged). 

128. The instruction is contained in the Momta qtiibiis Stepb{miis filitmi Einertcmn 
histrnxit, ut regnum recte pieque advmisiraret, caput VI, “De acccptione ex- 
teroruni ct nutnmento hospicum.*’ There he says ^‘Unde imprimis Komanum 
crevit impcriuni, Ronianiquc reges sublimati fucrunt et glonosi, nisi quod 
niiilti nobilc.s ct sapientes ex divcrsis illuc confluebant partibus? . « • Slcut 
cnim cx tllvcrsis partibus provinciarum veniunt hospitcs, ita diversas linguas cc 
consuetudincs, dtversaque documenta ct aima secum ducant, quae omnia 
reginm ornant ct magnilftcant aulam • • The passage is in voL II of cha Opus 
Triparthitm, cd. Vienna 1628, vol. II, p. 4, and in J. P. Mignc, Patrohglae 
ciirsm complettiSj series latina, vol. CH, pp. 1240 ff. Recent Hungarian hutorU 
ograpliy interprets the legends of Stephen In the light of racial mysticism. 
Balint H6man, “Stephan dcr Heilige,” in Wirtsebaft imd Kultur (Baden bei 
Wien: Rohrer, 1938;, pp. 279-288, speaks of him as “mit dem ganzen Heizblue 
Ungar und mit ganzer Seclc chnstlicher Furst” and of “die harmonische Ver- 
bindung dcr lassisch bestimmten ungarischen Urkultur xnit den fremden, aus 
dem Westen cnclchnten Elementcn,” 

129. Pazmdiiy, born a Fh)tcstant, educated by the Jesuits, became Arciibisliop in 
1616, and founded in 1635 tlie University of Nagyszombat or Tyniau, the 
predecessor of tlic University of Budapest which is known officially as the 
Royal Hungarian Peter Pdzmany University of Sciences, 

130. Laszld Otrlik, “National Peace in Transylvania, 152^1790,*' Hungarian 

Quarterly^ vol. III, pp. 294-302, , . 

131. The two Rumanian provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia were in a different 
position from other parts of the Balkan Peninsula: they were not directly in- 
corporated into the Turkish empire, and preserved their aristocracy, re- 
sembling Russia, Hungary, and Poland in social structure more than Serbia 
and Buf^ria, whose peoples had become purely peasant. At their head were 
Greeks, aimolnrcd by the Sultan from tlic circle of Phanariot families sui- 
rounding the Orthodox Patriarch in Constantinople, In the eighteenth century 
tlicsc princes had accepted French cultural ide^; “they were representatives 
of an international civiuzation, men of cosmopolitan outlook and secants of a 
non-nationnl empire’* (John C. Campbell, French hiflue^ice and the Rise of 
‘kionanian Nationalism^ Harvard thesis, 1940, p, 11). French Re\Tolutionary 
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ideas penetrated to the Rumanian aristocracy through G^ek merchants, 
established jn Vienna. In 1791 some of the boyars in Wallachia demanded the 
right to form a nation and to elect a native prince. However, a modern national 
consciousness began only when Ghcorghc Lnziir, coming in 1816 from Tran- 
svlvania to Bucharest as director of the school of St. ^va, pr^gated the 
tlicories of Bishop Micu and substituted the native vcniacular for Greek as the 
language of instruction. 

132. Tocqueville, V Anciai Rdghne, bk. I, chap. IV, quoted in Sorel, op, cit,, p. 1 12. 

133* Quoted in ^rel, op. eh,, p. izi. 

134. In his A rSgi magyar vheletrSl^ quoted in Henry Marczali, Hungary m the 
Eighteenth Century (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1910). 

i35< Oratio de cnltura linguae Hmgaricae (Sopron, 1751)1 quoted in Marczali, op. 
eh, □, 23d. 

136. Sec Dominic G. Kosiry, A History of Hmgary (Cleveland: Benjamin 
Franklin Bibliophile Society, 1941): Frederick Riedl, A History of Hungarian 
Literature (London: Heinemann, 190^) ; Ladislns, Baron Hengctmdllcr, Hun* 
gary^s Fight for National Existence, 7705^/7// (London; Macmillan, 1913)1 
Ludwig Spohr, Die geistigen Gnmdlagen des Nationalisimis hi Vngam (Ber- 
lin; Gruyter, 1936)1 R. W, Seton-Watson, Racial Froblerus in Hungary (Lon- 
don. Constable, 1908); Pavid Mltrany, Greater Rtmiania (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1917); C. A. Macartney, Hungary (London: Bonn, 1934)1 Gyula 
Szekffi, Der Staat Ungam (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlacsanstalt, 1918)1 Gyula 
Komis, Uftgarisehe Kulturideale 1777-7 (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1930). 

137. The same may be said of the Jews and of the Armenians. Tlie Armenian 
awakening also began in a diaspora. In the eighteenth century Armenian 
classical literature was rediscovered, and an Armenian vernacular literary 
language created by a Catholic Armenian congregation under Abbot Michitar. 
This limrary renaissance, during which groinmars and dictiotinrics were pub- 
lished, old authors edited, and books translated into Ajmenian, laid the founda- 
tion for the awakening of an Amicnian nationalism in the nineteenth century. 
See Harry Jewell Sarkiss, *Tlie Armenian Renaissance, 1500-1863,” Journal of 
Moderti History, vol. IX ( 1937) , pp. 43 3-448. 

138. That the Turkish treatment of the Armenians was good, is pointed out by 
Sarkiss (ibid., p. 446): *Trom the 14th century until i860 the Armenians had 

g otten along with their Muslim neighbours, and those who emigrated from 
Lussia found refuge in Turkey. They enjoyed more tranquillity under Turkey 
than under former rulers.** 

139. See above all A, Dascalakis, Rhigas VeiestinliSi La Rivokithn Franpaise et les 
pribides de I'ind^pendance hAlSnlque, (Thesis, Paris, 1937) and his Les 
CEuvres de Rhi^s Velesiinlu (Paris, 1937)9 Mrs. Elizabeth M. Edmonds, 
Rhigas Pheraiosi The Protofm*tyr of Greek Independence (London: Long*' 
mans, 1890); N. Jorga, Histoire des etats baikaniques (Paris* Gainber, 19257; 
Nic6phorc Moscliopoulos, La Pressc dans la reftaissance baikmique (Athens: 
Messager d*Ath&ics, 1931)1 C. L. Georgopoulos, “La Constitution du Rigas,** 
La Revolution Franpaise (i935)> PP« 158 ff.; P. Michalopoulos, P^yasii 
BffXnrrii^Xur nn^n 9 ^ (Athens, 1930} ; J. K. Kordatos, *0 aal d 

hnxi rov (A^ens, 1931)- 

140. See above all Stephen G. Chaconas, Adarmntios Korahx A Study in Greek 
Nationalwn (New York: Columbia Univ, Press, 1942); Hans Aufricht, “Ada- 
imntios Koracs and the Image of the Modern Greek State,*' Note Europe, 
Sept., i94a> pp* 295 Christos P. Oikonomos, Die ^dagogischen Anschaur 
nngen des Adarnantios Korals nnd ibr Binfluss auf das Sc&dnDesm tmd das 
poUtisebe Leben Qrtechenlands (Tjsipzig: Gressner und Schramm, 1906); 
Letfres inidites de Coray d Chardon de h Roehette, 7750-77316 (Paris: Firmin- 
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Didot, ^ 77 h de Corny an Protopsnke de Smyrna T^hnitrios Lotos ^ 

transl. De Queux de Samt-Haaire (Paris: Fimun-Didot, 1880); Nicholas 
Damalea, A^a/taP Wou Kopa^ ; tA psr A eAvQ.TQr ei^pnOhra nvyypappdna <7 vols., 
Athens, i88i-i89j)} B. Dascalakjs, TAo tria jcat ol vapdyovra rijs 
iraya<rrdoBvt rov iS^i (I^ris, 1927); Gcorgios Chasiotes, Vlmmiciion pub- 
Uque^ cbez les Greesj depuis la prise de Cofistantinople . . . jusqu^d nos joitrs 
(Paris, x88i); Theodoros Kolokotrones (1770"! 843), KolokotroneSf the 
Klepht and the Warrior: An Autobiography, transl. M. Edmonds (London: 
Unwin, 1892), 

141. Sec the ”Vic de Diamantios Coray, Acritc par lui*mAme” in the Lettres in^dites, 
pp. xix-xxxix. The epitaph is on p. xx, the rassaw quoted on p. xxxiv. 

Z4a, Lettres inSdites, p. 330. In addressing his Greek compatriots (^ray uses the 
term emphasizing the racial continuity. (See FoHtiscbe Ermah 

niingcn m die Hellenen, pp* 226, 228). In commenting on the constitution of 
Epidauros of 1822 he objected to the intention of conferring citizenship only 
upon inhabitants of die Christian faith. He thought it shortsighted and argued 
tl^t Jew^ and Turla who had become Hellenized should be granted full 
citizenship* Eaqxitriation of non-Christians would make Greece mto another 
Spain. At least the goven^ent should guarantee to Turks and Jews full 
property rights andprotection of the laws, until a following generation having 
gone through Greek schools would be fully qualified for atizenship. 

143. The Greek Library 'EXX^jpck^ p*p\toOiini and the Udptpya *EXXi9PiKqi 
pipXtoeiKiis were published by Flrmin Didot in Paris. 

144. A8tfX0ix4 didae'eaXla vp 6 f roOs cApterKoju^povf ear A irde-ap r^p ih$aftaviidip ^iriKpd-. 
T«mp 7pa(Kadi (in Widener Library in a reprint dated, Athens, 185a}. Like all 
Coray’s political writings, originally publlsned anonymously and with a ficti- 
tious place of publication. The Brotherly Instructions were published in 1798, 
ostensibly nt ^Romc, recently liberated from its tyrant.'* Other important 
political writings by Ckiray are "MAmoire sur Tdtat actuel de la civ^atlon 
dans la Gr&ce, lu a la SocidtA des observatcurs de I'honune,** Jan. 6, 1803, 
^'adrcssAc a TEurope AclairAc sur les efforts que nous faisons pour nous Aclairer 
aussi” (Lettres inidltes, pp. 445*^490), and Trumpet of War (ZAkirwriia 
iroXtpio'T^piop), published in 1801 ostensibly at Alexandria. On the cover Greece 
is portrayed as a beautiful but unhappy woman with disheveled hair, bleeding 
from wounds inflicted by Turlo, standing amidst rained monuments and faced 
by a wild Turk with a scimitar. The pamphlet calls for a Greek levde en fuasse 
to fight with the French to liberate themselves from Islamic darkness. Im- 
portant for his educational theories is his *AKo\ov 0 la r»r 

iratSifos Kttl yXfSflTfl’Vf in his introduction to 
Isocrates and Plutarch. » 

145. Hdpcu'ccTiif VfiXiTiKiu irpAf ToAf ^EXXijvtts, Adajnantios JComi j poliUsche Errnah- 
nttngen an die Hellenen, transl, Johann Kaspai von Orelli (Zurich: Zeigler, 
1823) . 

146. Erntahnungen, p. 144 (see also pp. 350 ff., 3^2, 374i 328)f where Coray demands 
the building in the capital of a special temple to Justice pa 6 p rnt dyia.t 
AixaiovApijj, with the words **< 3 od is just and loves justice” (Psalm 11:7) over 


its entrance. l o 

X47. Ibid., p. 250. The civic virtue ofi unity is called wipoijpofftfpi)— m tne tjerman 

translation, Qetneinshm. 


& ff-arSffi ^EXX^i'fi^M, fr«, _ 
^XcuSepovrs narplB*, AXtuSepoure 8A 
iraiSas, 7 VJ>aiKaf, 6eup T€ iraTp#«»' 

Bijatts re irpaydpiap: pvp Mp irdprwp dyav^ 

The Persians, qoz-dos* Ewtahnutigen, pp. 368 
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149. EmahmsngeVf pp. v, xi. 

150. pp> i64^m , .... 

15 1. Ibid,, p. 27a. See also p. 366. Corny quotes Aristotle ns supporting the opinion 
that most good Legislators come from the middle classes. 

152. Faisii’s Istoriya was edited by Jordan Ivnnov (Sofia: Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences, 1914). See Alois Hafclt, Bidgarien mter der TfirkenberrschaU (Stutt- 
gart: Deutsche Verlagsanstnit, 1925)5 Louis Leger, La Bitlgario (Pans: Ck:rf, 
1885); F. IKbl, D^my mroda brdlMrskSho (i vols., Prague, 1930); Josef 
Konstantin Jirecek, Geschichte der Bulgaren (Prague: Tempsky, 1876); N. 
Stanev, Geschichte der Bu!gare 72 , vol. II (Votfi Begnm der Tdrkeiizeit bis mr 
Gegenvmt), transl. H- Knspar (Leipzig: Parlapanoff, 1918); N. Stanev, 
B&lgaria ^od igo: Viizrir&hdenia i osvobozhdenie, 9393 -^^ 7 ^ (Sofia, 1928)5 
B, Penev, Nachalo na btVgarskoto vtlzraziidene (3rd cd,, Sofia, 1929)5 James F. 
Clarke, TThc First Bulgarian Book,'* Harvard Library Notes, No, 30 (Mar, 
1940), pp. 295-302. 

i53» Sec V, O, Kluchevsky, A History of Russia, transl. C. J. Hogarth, vol. Ill 
(London; Dent, 1913), pp. 25511.5 Vladimir Edunrdovitch Vnldenberg, Qosti- 
darstveswiya idei Krizhanttcha (Sr. Petersburg, 1912); Vatroslav von Jagii, 
ihot % rad Jurja Kriianica (Zagreb: Yugoslav Academy of Sciences, 1917); 
Nikola P, Skcrovic, Jurij KrAmiS, iivot, rad i ideje (Belgrade: Royal Serbian 
Academy, 1936)5 CytH Bryncr, “The Political Philosophy of Yuri Krizhanq- 
vich,” New Schohsticissss, vol. XIII (Wasliingron, 1939)* pp. J33-168. His 
Collected JVorks were published in 4 vols., Moscow, 1890-1893. See also iMiloS 
Weingart, Slovenskd vzdjefimost tfvaby 0 jejicb xdkladech a osudech (■Brati- 
slava, 1926) and E. Smurlo, “From KriSanio to the Slavophiles,** The Slavonic 
mid East Estropem Review^ vol. VI (1927-18)# 

154. See Dragutln Subotid, Yugoslav Po^dar Ballads (Cambridge Univ, Press, 
1932). 

155. Emile Haumont, La Fomiathn de la Ymgoslavh (Paris: Bossard, 1930) 5 R. W. 
Scton-Wacson, The Rise of Nattonalissn in the Balkans (London: Constable, 
19*7)5 J* Skerlid, Srpska Knizbevnost u XVlIl veku (2nd eil., Belgrade, 1923); 
H. W. V, Temperley, History of Serbia (London* Bell, 1917)5 Felix Kaiiitz, 
Das Kbnigxeicb Serbieii ttnd das Serbenvolk von der Romerzeh bis zur Gegeii^ 
wart (3 vols., Leipzig: Meyer, 1904-1914)5 Ferdo 3 i!Eid, Jugoslovenska ndsao: 
Istorija ideje jugoslovenskag narodnog lijedinjenja i oslobodenja od lyyo-’iyiS 
Belgrade; Balkanski Inatitut, 1937)5 Svetislav Sumarevid, Stawpa u Srba do 

(Belgrade; Luca, 1936), On Obradovid, see Pnvlc Popovid, “A Serbian 
Anglophil;’ Qfforterly Review, vol. CC^XXXII (1919), pp. 333-351. 

156. Eugen Lemberg, Wege und Wandlungen des Natioiialbewusstseins (Mfinstcr 
X.W.: Aschciidorff, 1934) and Grimdlagen des mtiovalen Erwachens hi Bob- 
ftten (Reichenberg: Sticpel, 1932) > S. Harrison Thomson, Czechoslovakia m 
European History (Princeton Univ, Press, 1943)5 ArnoSt Denis, Gecby po 
BHi Hafe, trand. Jindficli Vandura (4th ed., Prague: Sole & gfmddck, 1931), 
vol. I, pc. 3, vol# II, pt, i; Jan Jakubcc, Dijiny iiteramy ieskS, vol. II (Prague: 
Laicliter, 1934)1 lUmil ICrofta, Narodnostnl vyvoj zand ceskoslovesisk^ch 
(Prague: Orbis, 1934)5 J# Volf, Dijiny novin v CecMch do r, 2848 (Prague: 
Ducii Novin, 1930); Jan B. Capek, Ceskoslovemkd Uterautra tokrasi^ii t^8s- 
i86\, 2 vols., Prague: Cin, 1933); Robert Joseph Kcrner, Bohtnnia in the 
Eighteesitb Centtiry (New York: Macmillan, 1932). 

157. The Bohemian |}atriotism survived well into the middle of the nineteenth 
centujy. One ^ its proponiwts was the pliikAsoplier BemhnnI J 3 ol?.ino (1781- 
1848). After his death J. Michael Fcsl published the three lectures Ueber das 
VerbSltfiis der belden Volksstannne in Bohnien which Bolzano had delivered 
in 1816 at the University of Prague, In his introduction Fcsl wrote of that 
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pBiiod. “Nur cin Sel hattcn sic allc vor ach, Bildung und Fortschntc zur 
kumanitat, l?einc Kluft, kcine Mauer trcnntc die Jugend beider Stammer 
crcmcmsam war allcs; alles schien cin und dasselbe Voik* Many ° 

the Bohemian aristocracy remained Bohemian patriots. Count Josef Mattliia 
Thun said "1 am neither Czech nor German, but Bohemian. 

158. In the new tlicatcr built in 1784 by Count Nosaz-Rieneck, where Mc^rt 
operas celebrated their triumphs, Czech performances were also given. From 
iW to 1790 an “Impcria! and Royal Czech Patriotic ““M 

wooden structure called Bouda. But there was at that time as little original 


trend of development is shown by the titfcs of some of the pcnodicafe. By 
1770 weeklies Zsr the example of the SpecMtor began “ “ppc'ir devoted w 


1770 weeklies after the example of the Spectator began “ “PP®“> “y"““ 
Ikewry and moral questions: At the same time there are 7*«e pbystkaUrcbe 
BebiMgtmm and a Prager Kmderixeittmg. By 1790 tte new trend is s^wn 
bvAe* publication of Prager Mode-, Fabnken- mid GeseerieawtMfflg, Netie 
Lmdivinsebaftwittmg, and Praktisebes 

The first modem Czech netvspaper \viis the PraSrA^ h£e 

lished on Tuesdays and Saturdays from 1719 to 177*. Very popular became 
the Kraw/eriwovy c. k. vlastenskS noviny, which Kramems 
in 1789 in the spirit of enlightened education, spreading Czech reading among 
the lower classw and arousing interest in die almanacs and popular calendars 

nto Under**tho*'namc “Czechs” the Czech-speaking population of BpJje™* 8“^ 

aiTso formed one ethnic group. LinguisticaUy they accepted the &ec 
iirArnrv laiiausirc' but tlicir spokcii dialccc represents a link^ between^C 
and S^wak.Vhc Slovaks are racially and 

were polit&ily separated from the Czechs for nine 

OTiS?/rian“ ingdom and dc^loping kter a Hunganm ^ritom 
naiiotism The Hunnarian Counter Reformation had its sMt in the Jes j 

Hungarian Slovaks s®P“?“. . Slovikov (Prague: MdantrLch, 

fMtol <T»6. Sr. M.nto, En»» 

Denis’, Us Shwques to Asiierica, transl. TIiomB 

JcL?yf •761)1 sJmuel H. Cross. The Cotimbiituin of 
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G. F. MiUier to Russim Historiography fO>ith Some Coiisideratiovs on A, L» 
ScbWzer (Harvard thesis, 1916). 

i6z. Robert .Snipperich, Stmtsgfidmke tmd ReliglonspoUtik Feters dcs Grossen 
'(Kfinigsberg: Ost-Europd-^crlag, 1936); George V. Plcldinnov, History of 
Rmhn Social transi. W.PA. pivijet't (New York, 1938) { Boris 

Borisovich Glinskj, Uorha za Komtitinsm, id/>*i 85 i (St. Peterjiburg, 1908); 
Sergei Grigo^evich Svatikov, Obshebesfoennoe dvhl:cnie v Rossdt 1700- f8ys 
(Rostov on l 5 on, 1905); Paul Miliukov, Obrazy z dhjin rnsk 6 •ozdl^lanosti^ 
Czech transl. V. J* Duick, voL 111 (Prague* Laichtcr, 1910)} Anntolc G. 
Mazour, An OiitHne of Modern Rttsshn Historiography (Berkeley: Univ, of 
California Press, 1939), V. O. Kluchevslcy, A History^ of liitsshy tmnsl. C. J. 
Hogarrli, vol^ IV (London: Dcnr, ^026)*, D. S* Mirsky, Russia: A Social 
History (London: Ocsset, 193 0 5 Grigorii A. Gukovskii, Ocherki po istorii 
ntsskoi llteratnrij i obshchestvemioi ntysli XV JU veka (Leningrad, 1938). 

163. Quotations from Kluchevsky, op. cit., pp. an, 220, 222, 224, 227 f., 261, 263. 

164. Lomonosov's Russian Histoty, published in 1766, covered the period to 1054* 
On him, see G. Vasetskii, M* a, Lo 7 fionosovy lego phil&sophshle J soelalno- 
poliUcheckie ^szgliady (Moscow, 1940)* Marquis de Lur-Saluces, LoinonosoU 
le prodigieux moujik (Paris: Ennlo-Paul Frercs, 1933); Antoine Martel, Michel 
Lomonosov etla langtie littSraire nisse (Paris: Imprimerie nationalc, 1933}. 

165* Radishchev, Retse von Petersbttrg naeh Moskm (1790}, transl. Artliur Luther 
(Leipzig: Schracpicr, 1922), Sec Gr. Gukovsld, Ocherbs po istorn rifsskoi 
Wtera^nr^ XVlll veka (Leningrad: Chudozhestvcnnaya litcratura, 1938)* 

id6. Karamzin, Histohe de VBmpire de Rnssief transL St. Thomas and jauffret (11 
vols., Paris: Belin, 1819-1826)5 Traveh frofn Moscowy Through firussiay Qer- 
fftany^ Svfitzerlandy France and England (London: Badcock, 1803)5 Mikhail 
Petrovich Pogodin, Hikoiat Mikhailovich Karofnzint po iego sochiff^^dant, 
pls 7 tt(tm i otzyvmn sovretirmesukov (Moscow, j866). Quototlons from Histolrcy 
vol, J, pp, xviji-xxfi; N. Tourgueneff, La Rmsie et les rasses (3 voJs., Paris, 
1847), vol. I, pn, 466, 494-496. 

i67i See A. N. f^pin, Vie geistigen Eewegufigen in Russland in der ersten Hdlfte 
des XiX, JabrhttndertSy vol. 1 , transL Boris Mmzcs (Berlin: Cronbach, 1894)* 

166. ”Lcs nations avaient dt6, longtcmps d Icur insu, toutc la sdvc do I'histoirc; la 
Rdvolucion fran^aiae les appSa & la conscience d'eiics -nidines ct ddcida Icur 
avinement. . . • Cette rdvolution dc TEiirope n'dtaic que Penvers dc la Revolu- 
tion franyaisc. 11 y manquait ce qui pr6cisdmcnt avait fait Toriginalitd dc la 
France cn cette prodigieuse aventure, Tdlan gendreux ct la croyance que Ton 
travaille pour rhumanii^. Les imitatcurs n*onc pensd cju’i eux-mfimes. quelquc 
Jdgitimes qu'aient dtd leurs voeux d'inddpcndancc, quelquc ddvouemenc que les 
individus atent mis au service des passions nationales, ccs passions out gardd jc 
ne sals quo! dc jaloux ct d'ipit^ m fond de rancune, un ferment dc convoitise 
qui les rabaisse et les obscurcit: il y manque le rayon de ddsintdtcsscmcnt.” 
(Albert Sorel, op. c$t.y pp. 547, 550.) 
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